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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OF 

DR.  PALEY. 


The  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  not  taught  by  his  Divine  Master  to 
aspire  after  human  distinctions,  or  to  court  worldly  emolument.  He 
is  supposed  to  act  upon  purer  principles,  and  to  be  swayed  by  sub- 
limer  hopes,  than  are  to  be  found  among  mankind  at  large.  The 
glory  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  his  brethren, 
should  be  the  moving  spring  of  his  exertions ; and  in  poverty,  de- 
sertion, and  contempt,  with  these  ends  constantly  in  view,  there  is 
enough,  in  the  religion  of  J esus  Christ,  to  animate,  support,  and 
cheer.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  complete  annihilation  of  every 
selfish  feeling,  and  a complete  indifference  to  all  which  the  heart 
most  ardently  desires,  it  is  manifest  that  we  speak  of  such  a high 
advancement  in  the  Christian  life,  as  must  not  be  expected  from  the 
average,  even  of  those  who  have  been  solemnly  dedicated  to  God. 
The  teachers  of  Christianity  are  men,  and  men  whom  their  polished 
education  renders  peculiarly  susceptible  to  those  refinements  which 
j can  only  be  found  amidst  comparative  affluence,  and  those  distinc- 
tions  which  can  only  accompany  comparative  rank.  While  therefore 
there  are  “ greater  things  than  these,”  it  would  not  be  desirable, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  entirely  to  disunite  from  the  life  which  is 
consecrated  to  religion  all  that  forms  the  usual  stimulus  to  moral  and 
intellectual  exertion. — While  some  spirits  which  are  “ touched  to 
finer  issues,”  may  find  in  their  sublime  self-abandonment  all  the 
motive  which  they  need,  it  would  surely  be  dangerous  to  make  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  in  all  instances  a course  of  deprivation  and 
obscurity.  He  who  feels  that  poverty  and  neglect  must  necessarily 
be  his  lot,  whatever  benefit  he  may  confer  by  his  talents  on  the  church 
or  on  the  world,  if  he  have  not  a large  portion  of  disinterested  zeal, 
may  be  deterred  from  their  exertion,  and  thus  many  of  those  works 
which  have  convinced  the  infidel,  or  edified  the  believer,  might  never 
have  appeared.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  church  of  England,  that, 
while  she  has  at  her  disposal  respectable  emoluments,  and  hononr- 
vol.  i.  b 
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able  distinctions,  they  are  open  to  all  her  sons.  In  the  church  of 
France,  before  her  revenues  were  plundered,  and  her  honours  laid 
low,  the  essential  requisite  of  a dignitary  was  that  he  should  be  a 
noble.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  Every  man  of  distinguished  talents, 
provided  those  talents  are  made  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, may  attain  to  the  highest  eminence  and  authority  in  the 
church  to  which  we  belong.  The  episcopal  bench  always  compre- 
hends much  of  the  scriptural  talent  and  research  of  the  country  : and 
the  fathers  of  our  holy  religion  have  often  been  its  most  zealous  and 
enlightened  defenders.  Of  the  wisdom  of  our  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution in  this  respect,  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  number  of 
learned  and  valuable  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  minis- 
ters of  the  establishment.  He  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  enter  a 
Divinity  library,  or  turn  over  the  pages  of  a Divinity  catalogue,  will 
be  struck  with  the  vast  comparative  superiority,  not  only  in  talent 
but  in  numbers,  of  the  champions  of  truth  and  piety  who  have  been 
trained  under  the  banners  of  the  church  of  England.  Among  these 
the  author  of  the  following  most  useful  and  interesting  volumes  holds 
a distinguished  rank.  The  preceding  observations  are  far  from  in- 
tending any  insinuation  against  the  purity  of  Paley’s  motives,  or  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  exertions.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  primary  object  was  to  do  good.  But  when  we  peruse  those  works 
which  have  exercised  so  beneficial  an  influence  upon  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  view  the  state  of  comparative  dignity  and  emolument 
to  which  they  raised  him,  we  are  naturally  led  to  reflections  honour- 
able to  our  establishment,  and  disposed  to  hold  out  his  success  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  exertion  of  others. 

William  Paley  was  born  at  Peterborough  in  July  1743,  and  bap- 
tized on  the  30th  of  the  following  month.  He  was  not  without  some 
advantages  in  early  life,  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  all,  for  he  was 
descended  from  parents  who  were  able  to  appreciate  his  opening 
powers,  and  to  give  them  a right  direction.  His  mother  was  a wo- 
man of  an  active  and  inquiring  mind ; and  he  who  knowrs  how  much 
may  be  done,  by  the  kind  and  judicious  care  of  such  a woman,  to 
call  forth  the  latent  faculties  of  infancy,  will  not  think  lightly  of 
Paley's  privilege  in  this  respect.  His  father  was  not  only  an  amia- 
ble and  benevolent  man,  but  accustomed  to  the  business  of  tuition, 
and  therefore  better  adapted  to  form  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  than  one  who,  being  exclusively  devoted  to  his  own  mental 
cultivation,  is  often  with  difficulty  drawn  from  his  study  to  watch 
over  the  rising  genius  of  his  children.  Perhaps  too  it  was  of  no 
slight  benefit,  to  the  striking  and  original  character  of  Paley,  that, 
when  he  was  not  more  than  two  years  old,  he  was  transplanted  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  to  the  north,  where  in  the  parish  in  which  his 
ancestors  had  long  resided,  among  a people  of  simple  habits  and 
primitive  manners,  he  learnt  to  despise  the  factitious  modes  of  arti- 
ficial life,  and  to  appreciate  strong  sense  and  native  worth,  in  what- 
ever rank  they  might  be  found.  The  wild  and  mountainous  district 
of  Craven,  was  probably  a more  favourable  nurse  of  his  genius  than 
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Peterborough  would  have  been ; and  when  his  father,  in  1745,  re- 
linquished his  minor-canonry  in  that  cathedral,  for  the  head-master- 
ship  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  established  at  Giggleswick,  Paley 
may  have  benefited  in  more  ways  than  one  by  the  change. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  men  of  superior  talent  are  distin- 
guished by  any  remarkable  precocity  of  genius.  Every  one  knows 
that  Swift  was  at  first  refused  his  degree,  and  that  the  high  celebrity 
to  which  he  afterwards  attained,  was  the  result  of  the  study  and  re- 
flection of  his  riper  years.  Paley’s  early  course  steered  between  the 
two  extremes.  He  was  quietly  laying  in  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
acquiring  habits  of  thought,  but  with  little  of  that  external  brillian- 
cy whose  promise  is  often  delusive,  and  whose  light  daily  diminishes 
in  lustre,  instead  of  burning  with  increasing  brightness  as  it  proceeds. 
His  classical  education  was  by  no  means  neglected  by  his  father,  but 
in  classical  acquirements  he  was  never  calculated  to  excel.  The 
characteristic  of  his  genius  was  not  that  of  imagination.  The  disco- 
very of  truth,  whether  scientific  or  moral,  was  more  interesting  to 
him,  Oven  as  a boy,  than  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  or  the  grace  of 
Horace.  He  had  a strong  predilection  for  mechanics,  and  in  the 
patient  investigation  which  such  subjects  demand,  his  accurate  and 
penetrating  mind  found  precisely  the  culture  most  congenial  to  its 
powers,  and  best  adapted  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Happily  for 
Paley  his  corporeal  indolence  never  interfered  with  his  mental  exer- 
tion. It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  was  not  upon  the  whole 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  his  character.  The  time  spent 
by  him  in  the  quiet  recreation  of  angling,  which  during  the  whole 
of  his  after  life  formed  one  of  his  principal  amusements,  was  proba- 
bly far  from  being  lost.  While  others  would  have  given  it  entirely 
to  vacancy,  or  at  least  to  unprofitable  mu  sings,  Paley  may  have  re- 
tired within  himself  for  more  useful  purposes.  He  may  have  given 
to  contemplation  the  time  which  was  lost  to  exercise,  and  reviewed 
in  his  hours  of  leisure  the  stores  of  sterling  information  laid  up  in 
his  hours  of  business.  To  a mind  thus  prompt  to  dwell  principally 
on  what  is  real,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  subject  of  Law  would 
never  be  indifferent.  Paley’s  interest  for  the  study  was  early  awa- 
kened by  an  accidental  attendance  at  the  assizes  in  Lancaster  before 
he  finally  left  school,  and  such  was  the  impression  made  upon  his 
fancy  by  the  proceedings  which  he  then  witnessed,  that  he  is  known 
to  have  instituted  on  his  return,  trials  among  his  school-fellows,  over 
which  he  himself  presided  as  judge.  The  taste  thus  early  acquired 
was  never  afterwards  lost.  The  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice 
continued  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  his  maturer  faculties,  and  an 
attendance  upon  them  one  of  the  chief  relaxations  in  which  he  habit- 
ually indulged. 

Paley  was  entered  early  at  the  university.  He  had  not  completed 
his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Cambridge, 
and  admitted  a sizar  of  Christ’s  College,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1758.  Part  of  the  journey  from  Giggleswick  was  performed  on 
horseback,  and  that  part  has  been  thus  ludicrously  described  by 
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Paley  himself.  44  I was  never  a good  horseman,  and  when  I follow- 
ed my  father  on  a pony  of  my  own,  on  my  first  journey  to  Cambridge, 
I fell  off  seven  times.  I was  lighter  then  than  I am  now,  and  my 
falls  were  not  likely  to  be  serious.  My  father,  on  hearing  a thump, 
would  turn  his  head  half  aside  and  say,  4 Take  care  of  thy  money, 
lad.’”  Paley  continued  all  his  life  an  awkward  equestrian,  and 
whenever  he  rode,  which  he  often  did  for  the  benefit  of  the  exercise, 
he  never  would  suffer  his  companion,  whoever  he  might  be,  to  con- 
verse with  him.  64  Pray  do  not  talk  to  me  till  we  get  home,”  was  his 
usual  expression  on  such  occasions,  44 1 can  only  do  one  thing  at  a 
time : It  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  ride.” 

The  school  of  Giggleswick  was  exclusively  a classical  one,  and  the 
head-master,  if  he  had  ability,  had  not  probably  leisure,  to  lead  his 
son  forward  in  that  course  of  mathematical  knowledge,  which  was 
necessary  as  a previous  step  to  his  distinguishing  himself  at  Cam- 
bridge. During  the  year  therefore  which  intervened  between  his 
admission  at  college  and  his  residence  there,  he  studied  geometry 
and  algebra  with  Mr.  William  Howarth,  at  Dishforth  near  Top- 
cliffe,  Yorkshire.  That  he  made  the  most  of  his  time,  while  under 
this  gentleman’s  care,  is  abundantly  manifest,  for  though  his  mathe- 
matical studies  were  taken  up  thus  late,  and  pursued  at  college  for 
the  first  two  years  with  much  interruption,  he  was  yet  senior  wrang- 
ler. Parental  partiality  is  not  often  a safe  criterion  when  an  estimate 
is  to  be  formed  of  a young  man’s  powers ; but  when,  in  October, 
1759,  having  just  entered  his  seventeenth  year,  Paley  commenced 
his  residence  at  Cambridge,  his  father  no  doubt  felt  amply  justified 
in  the  following  declaration  which  he  ventured  to  make  to  one  of  his 
pupils.  44  My  son  is  now  gone  to  college — he’ll  turn  out  a great 
man,  very  great  indeed — I’m  certain  of  it;  for  he  has  by  far  the 
clearest  head  I ever  met  with  in  my  life.” 

Paley’s  first  entrance  upon  a college  life  was  fraught  with  peril. 
To  a disposition  like  his,  naturally  inclined  to  pleasure,  and  vividly 
susceptible  of  enjoyment,  the  charms  of  convivial  society  were  for  a 
time  more  powerful  than  the  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  delight  of 
amusing  and  being  amused  sadly  interfered  with  the  serious  labours 
of  the  study.  He  was  beset  by  temptations  on  every  side,  for  his 
company  was  courted,  not  only  for  his  talents,  but  for  his  oddities; 
and  his  room  was  filled  every  day  by  loungers,  who  robbed  him  of 
that  time  which  to  him  was  so  valuable,  though  to  them  it  might  be 
the  commodity  which  they  were  most  inclined  to  spare.  It  cannot 
however  be  believed  that  even  this  period  of  his  college  life  passed 
entirely  without  improvement.  He  probably  read  at  hours  when  he 
was  least  suspected,  and  he  had  a natural  quickness  of  apprehension 
and  power  of  selection,  which  enabled  him  to  gain  much  in  little 
time.  Though  he  went  to  Cambridge  so  well-prepared,  that  Mr. 
Shepherd,  the  mathematical  tutor,  excused  his  attendance  at  the 
college  lectures  with  the  students  of  his  own  year,  he  was  regularly 
present  at  the  lectures  on  logic  and  metaphysics  given  by  Mr.  Back- 
house. But  the  time  at  length  came  when  he  wras  roused  effectually 
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from  his  dream  of  indolence,  and  by  means  as  honourable  to  his 
friend's  candour,  as  creditable  to  his  own  resolution.  This  occur- 
rence is  related  in  an  interesting  manner  by  Paley  himself.  44  I 
spent,”  says  he,  44  the  first  two  years  of  my  under-graduateship  hap- 
pily, but  unprofitably.  I was  constantly  in  society,  where  we  were 
not  immoral,  but  idle,  and  rather  expensive.  At  the  commencement 
of  my  third  year,  however,  after  having  left  the  usual  party  at  ra- 
ther a late  hour  in  the  evening,  I was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing by  one  of  my  companions,  who  stood  at  my  bed-side  and  said, 
4 Paley,  I have  been  thinking  what  a fool  you  are.  I could  do  nothing, 
probably,  were  I to  try,  and  can  afford  the  life  I lead : you  could 
do  every  thing,  and  cannot  afford  it.  I have  had  no  sleep  during 
the  whole  night  on  account  of  these  reflections,  and  am  now  come 
solemnly  to  inform  you,  that  if  you  persist  in  your  indolence,  I must 
renounce  your  society.’ 

46 1 was  so  struck  with  the  visit  and  the  visitor,  that  I lay  in  bed 
great  part  of  the  day,  and  formed  my  plan.  I ordered  my  bed- 
maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every  evening,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
lighted  by  myself.  I arose  at  five,  read  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  except  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  required,  allotting  to  each 
portion  of  time  its  peculiar  branch  of  study ; and  just  before  the 
closing  of  gates  (nine  o’clock)  I went  to  a neighbouring  coffee-house, 
where  I constantly  regaled  upon  a mutton  chop  and  a dose  of  milk 
punch.  And  thus,  on  taking  my  bachelor’s  degree,  I became  senior 
wrangler.” 

It  has  been  considered  derogatory  to  Paley’s  character  as  an  in- 
genuous man,  that,  when  he  kept  his  first  act  preparatory  to  taking 
his  degree,  he  was  about  to  support  an  opinion,  which  the  represen- 
tations of  the  master  of  his  college  induced  him  afterwards  to  con- 
trovert. But,  after  all,  the  technical  support  of  an  hypothesis  in  the 
schools  may  prove  nothing  with  respect  to  a man’s  internal  convic- 
tion. Paley  found  in  Johnson's  Quastiones  Philosophic a,  a book 
commonly  used  at  that  time  in  the  university,  an  aternitas  panarum 
contradicit  divinis  attributis  ? and  it  was  probably  without  much 
reflection  on  the  subject  that  he  proposed  to  answer  the  question  in 
the  affirmative.  He  might  have  defended  his  thesis  without  pledg- 
ing himself  to  controvert  in  after  life  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment, and  thus  run  counter  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  church. 
We  know  that  the  contrary  opinion  obtains  among  some  amiable  and 
even  pious  men,  whose  minds  are  overpowered  by  the  awful  contem- 
plation of  interminable  suffering : and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
dogma  has  been  descanted  upon,  in  such  unqualified  terms,  by  some 
orthodox  believers,  as  to  surround  it  with  supernumerary  horrors. 
They  have  deepened  the  appalling  representations  of  Scripture,  and 
brought  the  scenes  of  penal  woe  before  us  with  a minuteness  of  de- 
tail, which  may  in  some  instances  have  excited  a salutary  alarm  in 
the  breast  of  the  determined  profligate,  but  which  has,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  minds  of  a different  texture,  suggested  doubts  of  the  doc- 
trine itself,  and  even  of  the  revelation  from  which  it  proceeds. 
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Perhaps  the  least  obnoxious  view  of  the  subject  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
memoirs  of  Dr.  Watson,  a man  whom  no  one  will  feel  disposed  to 
accuse  of  being  over-orthodox,  or  ready  to  adopt  any  opinion  without 
due  examination,  because  it  happens  to  be  that  of  the  church. 
44  Paley,”  says  the  bishop,  44  had  brought  me  for  one  of  the  questions 
he  meant  for  his  act,  JEternitas  panarum  contradicit  divinis  attri- 
butis  ? I had  accepted  it ; and  indeed  I never  refused  a question 
either  as  moderator  or  as  professor  of  divinity.  A few  days  after- 
ward, he  came  to  me  in  a great  fright  saying,  that  the  master  of  his 
college  (Dr.  Thomas,  dean  of  Ely)  had  sent  to  him,  and  insisted  on 
his  not  keeping  on  such  a question.  I readily  permitted  him  to 
change  it,  and  told  him,  that  if  it  would  lessen  his  master’s  appre- 
hensions, he  might  put  in  non  before  contradicit ;,  and  he  did  so. 
Dr.  Thomas,  I had  little  doubt,  was  afraid  of  being  looked  upon  as 
a heretic  at  Lambeth,  for  suffering  a member  of  his  college  to  dispute 
on  such  a question,  notwithstanding  what  Tillotson  had  published 
on  the  subject  many  years  before. 

44  It  is,  however,  a subject  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  that  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  will  be,  strictly  speak- 
ing, everlasting;  and  I cannot  see  the  justness  of  that  criticism 
which  would  interpret  the  same  word  in  the  same  verse  in  different 
senses.  4 And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but 
the  righteous  into  everlasting  life.’  Matt.  xxv.  46.*  On  the  other 
hand,  reason  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of  God  being  considered  as  a 
relentless  tyrant,  inflicting  everlasting  punishment  which  answers  no 
benevolent  end.  But  how  is  it  proved  that  the  everlasting  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  may  not  answer  a benevolent  end,  may  not  be 
the  means  of  keeping  the  righteous  in  everlasting  holiness  and  obe- 
dience ? How  is  it  proved  that  it  may  not  answer,  in  some  other  way 
unknown  to  us,  a benevolent  end,  in  promoting  God’s  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  ?” 

In  the  present  day,  our  senior  wranglers  are  sure  of  obtaining 
some  situation,  either  of  immediate  emolument  or  of  future  promise, 
not  unworthy  of  their  talents  or  their  application.  But  in  the  year 
1763,  when  Paley  obtained  the  highest  honour  which  a mathemati- 
cal university  can  confer,  he  was  only  recommended  to  an  academy 
at  Greenwich  as  second  usher.  But  the  time  which  he  spent  there 
was  neither  without  advantage  nor  pleasure.  As  classical  assistant 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  improving  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  which  he  was  probably  not  so  well  versed  as  he  could  wish. 
And  the  vicinity  of  Greenwich  to  the  metropolis  brought  within  his 
reach  many  sources  of  enjoyment  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  avail 
himself.  His  attendance  on  the  courts  of  justice  in  particular  sup- 
plied an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  and  instruction  : and  such 
was  the  contentedness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  moderation  of  his 

* The  English  reader  will  recollect  that,  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  runs  thus:  “ but  the  righteous  into  life  eter- 
nal.”  The  bishop’s  version  however  is  closer  to  the  original,  the  same  epithet  being 
applied  in  the  Greek  both  to  “ punishment ” and  to  “ life 
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desires,  that  fully  satisfied  with  being  constantly  and  usefully  em- 
ployed, he  neither  sought  nor  wished  for  more. 

If  there  be  one  species  of  composition  which  we  should  have  sup- 
posed most  uncongenial  to  the  character  of  Paley’s  mind,  it  is  that 
which  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Macpherson,  as  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  Gaelic  poet.  And  yet  the  first  production  of  his 
pen  was  a Poem  in  the  manner  of  Ossian . There  are  probably  few 
imaginative  men,  who  have  not  luxuriated,  in  early  life,  amidst  the 
rushing  winds,  and  tumbling  billows,  and  gleaming  lakes,  and  head- 
long torrents,  and  blasted  heaths,  of  this  northern  witchery.  But  it 
is  not  from  the  future  author  of  the  Moral  Philosophy , and  of  the 
Horae  Paulina,  that  we  should  expect  the  wild  vagaries  of  fancy,  the 
dim  and  unreal  forms  which  float  around  the  visionary  brain. — 
Paley  however  soon  found  a literary  occupation  more  consonant  to 
his  genius.  In  1765  he  entered  the  lists  with  the  senior  bachelors 
of  the  year,  for  one  of  the  prizes  adjudged  by  the  university  to  the 
two  best  dissertations  in  Latin  prose.  The  subject  was  A comparison 
between  the  Stoip  and  Epicurean  philosophy , with  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  each  on  the  morals  of  a people.  Paley  took,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  social  and  benevolent  disposition,  the  Epicurean 
side  of  the  question,  disconnected  of  course  from  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  the  doctrine,  and  held  forth  in  all  the  purity 
which  was  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Epicurus  himself.  The 
English  notes  appended  to  the  Essay  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  its 
success.  Suspicions  were  excited  that  the  writer  had  been  assisted, 
either  by  his  father,  or  by  some  other  literary  friend,  who  from  long 
disuse  had  lost  the  facility  of  writing  Latin,  and  had  therefore  com- 
pleted the  work  in  his  native  tongue.  But  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled. Dr.  Powell,  the  master  of  St.  John’s,  declared  that  ‘*it 
contained  more  matter  than  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  others ; that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  reject  such  a dissertation  merely  on  suspicion  ; 
since  the  notes  were  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  showed  the  author 
to  be  a young  man  of  the  most  promising  abilities  and  extensive 
reading and  the  majority  of  the  heads  of  houses  coinciding  with 
him  in  opinion,  the  prize  was  finally  adjudged  to  Paley. 

He  does  not  seem  himself  to  have  indulged  very  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  He  was  probably  aware  that  his  Latinity  would  not  bear 
a competition  with  that  of  the  practised  sons  of  our  great  public 
schools ; and  he  might  have  feared  that  accuracy  of  thought,  and 
diligence  of  investigation,  would  not  be  considered  a sufficient  equiv- 
alent. His  motto,  which  was  equally  diffident  and  tasteful,  may 
only  prove  the  natural  anxiety  of  a competitor  for  fame : 

Non  jam  prima  peto  Mnestheus,  neque  vincere  certo, 

Quanquam  6 ! — ^Eneid,  v.  194. 

But  when  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Stoddart,  the  laconic  billet : 
<c  Io  triumphe  ! Chamberlayne  is  second we  see  that  he  estimated 
his  own  powers  humbly,  when  entering  into  a contest  with  a classi- 
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cal  scholar  of  no  common  attainments,  and  one  who  had  obtained  the 
first  member’s  prize  the  year  before. 

The  conclusion  of  Paley’s  Essay,  is  not  less  honourable  to  his 
feelings  as  a Christian,  than  to  his  talents  as  a scholar.  After  say- 
ing what  could  be  said,  in  favour  of  the  system  of  heathen  philosophy, 
for  which  he  contended,  he  shows  its  comparative  nothingness,  when 
opposed  to  that  faith,  of  which  he  was  destined  to  become  the  pub- 
lic champion. 

“ Illuxit  aliquando  religio,  cujus  auctor  est  Deus,  cujus  materia 
veritas,  cujus  finis  est  felicitas.  Religio  aliquando  illuxit,  quae  Stoae 
paradoxon  in  principiis  vere  Epicureis  fundari  voluit.  Sufficit  ad 
felicitatem  virtus,  virtutis  tamen  finis  est  felicitas.  Stabile  denique 
quiddam  est  in  quo  pedem  figamus,  patetque  nil  veterem  potuisse 
disciplinam,  nil  non  perfecisse  Christianam.” — 66  At  length  a religion 
has  shone  forth,  whose  author  is  God,  whose  material  is  truth,  whose 
end  is  felicity.  At  length  a religion  has  shone  forth,  which  has  de- 
creed that  the  Stoical  paradox  should  be  founded  on  principles  truly 
Epicurean.  Virtue  is  now  sufficient  for  happiness,  yet  happiness  is 
the  end  and  recompence  of  virtue.  At  last  then  there  is  something 
stable  on  which  we  may  plant  our  footsteps,  and  it  is  evident  that, 
while  ancient  philosophy  can  effect  nothing,  Christian  discipline  can 
do  every  thing.” 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  springing  doubtless  from  internal  con- 
viction, were  a proper  prelude  to  undertaking  the  ministerial  office, 
which  he  shortly  afterwards  did,  and  served  the  curacy  of  Greenwich 
under  Dr.  Hincheliffie,  the  future  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Some 
dispute  connected  with  the  distribution  of  money  among  the  assis- 
tants, in  which  Paley  considered  himself  treated  with  injustice,  dis- 
solved his  connexion  with  the  school:  and  he  who  knows  the 
irksomeness  of  elementary  tuition,  the  exercise  of  patience  which  it 
requires,  the  sacrifice  of  individual  improvement  which  it  demands, 
and  the  little  scope  given  by  it  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind, 
will  rejoice  that  his  penetration  and  his  genius  were  no  longer  con- 
fined to  its  tiresome  routine. 

When,  in  1766,  his  collegiate  honours  obtained  for  him  a some- 
what more  adequate  recompence,  by  his  appointment  to  a fellowship 
at  Christ’s  College,  Paley  returned  to  the  university.  Here  he  was 
soon  induced  by  Dr.  Shepherd  to  undertake,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  John  Law,  the  office  of  tutor,  and  for  tutor  of  a college  his 
talents  eminently  qualified  him.  He  was  not  only  clear  in  his  own 
perceptions,  but  able  to  unfold  his  ideas  to  others  with  perspicuity, 
and  qualified  to  render  them  interesting  by  the  force  and  novelty  of 
his  illustrations.  His  colleague  too  was  a man  of  superior  attain- 
ments, and  the  celebrity  which  the  college  acquired,  by  the  union  of 
such  genius  and  talent,  proved  the  estimation  in  which  the  tutors 
were  held.  A foundation  was  laid  at  this  time  for  that  friendship, 
which  subsisted  between  these  distinguished  men  in  after  life,  a 
friendship  which  wras  soon  of  solid  advantage  to  Paley,  by  introdu- 
cing him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Law’s  father,  then  master  of  Peter- 
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house,  who,  on  his  promotion  in  1769  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  appoint- 
ed him  his  chaplain.  But  the  advantage  was  not  all  on  the  side  of 
Paley.  The  third  son  of  Dr.  Edward  Law,  the  late  Lord  Ellen- 
)rough,  owed  him  not  a little  for  the  careful  cultivation  of  those 
plendid  talents,  which  afterwards  elevated  their  possessor  to  the 
ighest  legal  honours.  The  compliment  paid  by  his  former  tutor  to 
his  distinguished  nobleman,  upon  his  rapid  advancement,  is  well 
mown  : “ Your  Lordship  has  risen  higher  and  sooner  than  any  man 
f whom  I have  lately  heard,  except  M.  Garnerin.” 

The  advocates  of  existing  institutions,  even  when  they  have  been 
he  constituted  guardians  of  the  public  morals,  have  sometimes  been 
ccused  of  lowering  the  standard  of  virtue,  when  it  could  not  be 
I'aised  without  offending  the  great  and  noble.  Whether  the  charge 
>e  generally  true  or  false,  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  it  certain- 
y cannot  be  brought  either  against  Paley  or  his  friend.  In  1771 
;hey  both  displayed  a virtuous  intrepidity,  which,  considering  their 
/outh,  and  the  temptation  to  yield  which  the  opinion  of  their  supe- 
•ior  presented,  cannot  be  too  warmly  eulogised.  66  When  the  hall 
)f  Christ’s  College,  which  had  been  promised  through  the  interest  of 
Or.  Shepherd,  was  fitting  up  for  a benefit  concert  for  Ximenes,  a 
Spanish  musician,  warmly  patronised  by  Lord  Sandwich ; Mr. 
Paley  and  Mr.  Law  peremptorily  insisted  that  the  promise  should 
oe  recalled,  unless  satisfactory  assurance  was  given  that  a lady,  then 
iving  with  his  Lordship,  and  who  had  been  openly  distributing 
dckets,  should  not  be  permitted  to  attend.  At  first  the  senior  tu- 
;or,  who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Sandwich,  objected  to 
he  idea  of  excluding  any  lady  from  a public  concert ; but  after- 
wards, when  they  urged  that  standing  in  a public  situation,  as  the 
mstructers  of  youth,  it  was  their  duty  to  discountenance  every  sort 
of  immorality,  and  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  society  in  case  of  his 
refusal,  the  assurance  was  given,  and  the  arrangements  allowed  to 
proceed.”* 

It  was  in  the  April  of  this  same  year  that  Paley  first  came  for- 
ward in  London  as  a public  preacher,  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  White- 
all.  His  strong  provincial  accent,  and  the  broadness  of  his  pro- 
nunciation, might  seem  at  first  somewhat  uncouth  to  the  polished 
audience  of  a court ; but  those  who  remember,  and  there  are  still 
many  who  do  remember,  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  the 
powerful  tones  of  his  impressive  voice,  will  feel  that  he  must  even 
then  have  thrilled  upon  the  nerves  of  not  a few  of  his  auditors,  if 
his  strong  sense  and  native  eloquence  did  not  flash  conviction  upon 
their  souls. 

The  following  year  brought  to  Paley  and  his  friend  an  equal  par- 
ticipation of  the  emoluments  of  tuition,  of  which  the  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  had  made  them  abundantly  deserving.  The 
instance  which  has  been  given  of  their  strenuous  determination  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  morality,  is  a sufficient  pledge  of  the  care  which 


* See  Meadley’s  Life  of  Paley. 
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they  would  take  to  obviate  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  laxity  of 
college  discipline,  especially  where  the  junior  members  of  their  own 
society  were  concerned.  The  business  of  tuition  was  regularly  di- 
vided between  them.  The  mathematical  department  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Law.  Paley  lectured  on  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  divinity.  His 
mode  of  instruction  was  eminently  happy.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
reading  a lecture,  over  which  his  idle  auditors  were  permitted  to 
sleep.  He  had  the  talent  to  excite  attention,  and  he  took  the  trou-f 
ble  to  exercise  it.  He  proposed  questions  which  might  be  easily  soL 
ved,  by  those  who  had  attended  to  his  previous  instructions,  and 
whose  minds  were  sufficiently  awake  to  enable  them  to  exercise  theirt 
reason ; but  which  puzzled  those  who  had  been  dreaming  over  thei 
subject,  and  exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  of  the  lecture  room.  Thus 
the  time  which,  with  few  exceptions,  is  often  spent  in  lounging  and 
idleness,  without  satisfaction  to  the  tutor,  or  advancement  to  the  pu-j- 
pils,  was  employed  in  exciting  a spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a habit  of 
thought,  whose  beneficial  results  might  be  extended  into  future 
years.  In  metaphysics  Paley  commenced  with  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  which  he  followed  up  with  Clarke  on  the 
Attributes,  and  Butler’s  Analogy.  His  ethics  laid  the  foundation: 
of  his  own  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  principles  which  were  after- 
wards developed  so  luminously  to  the  world,  were  previously  advan- 
ced in  his  private  lectures.  Twice  a week  he  devoted  the  evening 
fo  diyinity.  He  read  and  explained  the  Greek  Testament  to  his; 
pupils,  and  recommended  such  a course  of  theological  reading  as  he 
thought  best  adapted  to  impress  religious  truth  upon  their  minds; 
Locke’s  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  and  his  work  on  the  Epis- 
tles, were  always  warmly  eulogised  by  him,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  substitute  treatises  of  greater  excellence.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  his  divinity  lectures,  Paley  dwelt  as  much  as  he  might 
have  done  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  No  one  would 
wish  to  see  the  lecture  room  of  a college  an  arena  for  polemical  dis- 
putation, or  a school  for  the  discussion  of  those  nice  and  subtle  points 
which  only  4 4 engender  strife but  surely  those  grand  and  funda- 
mental principles,  upon  which  must  depend  all  the  hopes  of  salva- 
tion which  can  be  cherished  by  a fallen  and  polluted  being,  ought 
never  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  or  treated  in  a mere  cursory  manner. 
Of  Paley’s  own  firm  belief  of  these,  no  one  can  doubt  for  a moment, 
who  has  seen  his  volume  of  Posthumous  Sermons,  that  most  inter- 
esting transcript  of  his  mind,  which  he  gave  to  his  own  people,  at  a 
time  when  every  man  speaks  the  truth,  and  acts  exclusively  for  eter- 
nity.— But  his  system  through  life  was  that  of  comprehension.  He 
wished  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  ad- 
mit into  it  many,  whom  a determination  to  insist  constantly  upon 
what  are  termed  orthodox  principles  must  exclude  from  its  pale. 
Of  the  propriety  of  this  mode  of  acting  there  will  of  course  be  a dif- 
ference of  opinion,  which  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss.  But  such 
being  the  habitual  feeling  of  Paley,  we  must  lament  that  on  the  first 
public  occasion  which  was  offered  him  of  acting  upon  the  principles 
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iich  he  approved,  he  should  have  taken  the  contrary  side,  and 
seemed  seriously  to  verify  his  sportive  declaration,  that  he  44  could 
jot  afford  to  keep  a conscience.1’  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  un- 
> just,  or  more  cruel,  than  to  judge  of  a man’s  real  sentiments  by  an 
| occasional  effusion  of  jocularity ; but  when  in  1772  Paley  refused, 
in  the  face  of  his  known  and  acknowledged  opinion,  to  sign  the  cler- 
ical petition  for  a relief  from  subscription  to  the  39  articles,  his 
warmest  friends  cannot  deny  that  he  acted  with  a reserve  at  variance 

I with  his  habitual  openness,  and  a caution  inconsistent  with  his  ha- 
bitual spirit.  We  are  led  more  naturally  to  these  reflections,  when 
we  find  him  afterwards  coming  forward,  though  anonymously,  in  de- 
fence of  a work  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  entitled  44  Considerations 
on  the  propriety  of  requiring  a Subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith.” 
Paley ’s  44  Defence  of  the  Considerations,”  for  to  him  it  has  been  uni- 
formly given,  is  not  unworthy  of  his  name,  though  it  is  written  in  a 
tone  of  bold  and  peremptory  haughtiness,  which  the  force  of  his  ar- 
guments did  not  need.  His  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  the 
question,  which  was  then  so  warmly  agitated,  is  given  to  the  public, 
in  the  chapter  on  Subscription  contained  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Moral  Philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  chapter  on  Religious  Establish- 
ments, which  will  be  found  in  the  last. 

In  1774  Mr.  Law  resigned  his  office  of  tutor  at  Christ’s  College, 
on  his  advancement  to  a prebendal  stall  in  his  father’s  diocess ; and 
in  1775  Paley  was  instituted  by  the  same  Bishop  to  the  small  rec- 
tory of  Musgrove,  in  Westmoreland,  worth  not  more  than  ^80.  a 
year.  His  patron,  Dr.  Law,  had  written  a work  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  our  Saviour,  to  which  Paley,  in  1776,  published  what 
may  be  considered  an  Appendix.  The  Observations  upon  the  Cha - 
racter  and  Example  of  Christy  and  the  Morality  of  the  Gospel , which 
made  their  first  appearance  this  year  at  Cambridge,  were  sufficient- 
ly interesting  to  add  to  Paley’s  reputation  in  a place  where  he  was 
already  known  and  appreciated. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  our  author  was  to  quit  the  life  of 
a collegian  for  that  of  a parish  Priest.  Small  as  his  preferment  was, 
he  married  in  the  month  of  June  Miss  Jane  Hewitt,  a lady  of  Car- 
lisle, pleasing  in  her  person  and  agreeable  in  her  manners,  and  reti- 
red with  her  to  his  rectory  in  Westmoreland.  A college  life  is  not 
always  a desirable  prelude  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Habits  of 
indolence  or  of  abstraction  are  often  generated  by  the  want  of  exter- 
nal impulse,  and  the  luxury  of  literary  associates  is  hardly  dispensed 
with  in  the  seclusion  of  a country  village.  But  Paley  had  lived  for 
duty,  active  and  laborious  duty,  and  while  he  could  look  back  on 
the  time  spent  at  the  university  with  the  consciousness  of  having  been 
useful,  he  could  look  forward  to  future  exertion  without  apprehen- 
sion or  distaste.  That  he  missed  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  Cam- 
bridge, it  would  not  perhaps  be  safe  to  deny,  but  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  other  sources  of  pure  gratification,  and  he  has  often  been 
heard  to  say,  that  the  time  which  he  passed  at  Musgrove,  was  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life. 
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The  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  is  far  from  being  exten-| 
sive,  but  Dr.  Law  gave  what  he  could  to  the  friend  of  his  son.  Inj 
1776  Paley  added  to  his  former  preferment  the  vicarage  of  Dalston,j 
in  Cumberland,  worth  about  ^90.  per  annum;  and  on  the  5th  of! 
September,  1777,  he  vacated  his  rectory  of  Musgrove,  upon  his  ap-j 
pointment  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Appleby,  a living  in  the] 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  which  brought  him  an  income  of  about! 
JP200.  He  now  resided  half  the  year  at  Appleby  and  half  at  Dal-] 
ston. 

Previous  to  Paley’s  appointment  to  Appleby,  he  had  preached  in 
the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  at  an  episcopal  visitation,  a sermon  which  ; 
was  afterwards  published,  on  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  use  and  i 
application  of  Scripture  language.  During  his  residence  in  this  ] 
parish,  where,  from  the  extent  of  the  population,  he  was  probably 
much  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick  and  dying,  he  was  struck  with  the  , 
utility  of  compiling  a manual  of  devotion  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Parochial  Minister,  adapted  to  the  several  varieties  of  character  j 
which  he  may  have  to  address,  and  supplying  such  topics  of  reproof  j 
or  consolation,  as  may  not  always  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  ! 
mind  of  every  Christian  Pastor,  however  anxious  to  perform  this  ar-  ( 
duous  and  often  painful  duty.  This  manual  is  before  the  public, 
and  its  excellence  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  success.  The  little 
work  in  question  is  valuable  also,  as  offering  an  undeniable  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  Paley’s  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and 
his  exemplary  attention  to  the  quiet  duties  of  his  sacred  calling. 
As  the  book  is  merely  a compilation,  it  could  add  nothing  to  his 
literary  character,  and  the  only  motive  for  its  publication  must  have 
been  the  desire  of  doing  good. 

In  1781  Paley  published  an  admonitory  Sermon  to  the  young 
Clergy  of  the  Diocess  of  Carlisle,  preached  at  a general  Ordination 
holden  at  Rose  Castle , July  29 th.  This  is  a composition  which  can- 
not be  studied  without  benefit  by  those  who  have  lately  assumed  the 
ministerial  office,  or  those  who  are  about  to  undertake  it.  He  is 
certainly  unqualified  for  the  awfully  responsible  character  of  a Chris- 
tian Pastor,  who  is  not  fully  prepared  to  receive  all  the  admonitions 
of  Paley  upon  the  subject,  and  to  frame  his  conduct  after  the  model 
which  he  proposes.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  enough  is  not  said, 
in  this  sermon,  of  the  means  by  which  a devotional  spirit  must  be 
acquired ; and  that,  while  the  vices  most  subversive  of  ministerial 
usefulness,  and  the  qualities  most  conducive  to  ministerial  success, 
are  treated  with  a minuteness  of  detail,  and  a force  of  application, 
which  leave  us  nothing  to  desire,  fervent  prayer  for  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, without  which  the  deductions  of  human  reason,  and  the  efforts 
of  human  resolution,  are  equally  vain,  is  not  pressed  upon  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  his  hearers. 

Previously  to  his  publication  of  this  sermon,  Paley  had  been  pro- 
moted, in  June  1780,  by  his  warm  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to 
a prebendal  stall  in  his  cathedral,  worth  about  J?400.  per  annum  : 
and  Mr.  Law  being  elevated  in  1782  to  the  Bishopric  of  Clonfert, 
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! his  vacant  archdeaconry  was  added  to  the  preferment  of  his  friend. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle  is  a sinecure,  the  duties  of  the  office 
being  performed  by  the  chancellor,  but  it  augmented  Paley’s  income 
by  the  small  living  attached  to  it,  and  it  gave  him  rank  in  the 
church.  In  1785  Dr.  Richard  Burn,  who  had  been  made  chancel- 
lor of  Carlisle  for  his  well-known  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  vaca- 
ted his  office  by  death,  and  the  chancellorship  being  then  united  with 
the  archdeaconry,  the  labours  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  charge 
devolved  upon  our  author.  The  annual  value  of  these  two  pieces  of 
preferment  was  probably  about  £300.  The  living  of  Appleby  had 
been  resigned  upon  his  appointment  to  the  archdeaconry,  and  his 
residence  was  now  divided  between  Dalston  and  his  prebendal 
house. — In  Ireland,  whither  he  accompanied  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert 
in  1782,  he  preached  in  the  Castle  Chapel  at  Dublin,  at  his  friend’s 
consecration,  the  sermon  which  was  afterwards  published,  entitled, 
a Distinction  of  Orders  in  the  Church , defended  upon  principles  of 
public  Utility. 

A curious  instance  of  unintentional,  or  wilful  exaggeration,  may 
be  traced  in  the  following  anecdote,  which  was  circulated  pretty 
widely  for  its  wit,  without  reflecting  on  the  absence  of  decorum 
which  it  would  imply,  had  it  been  strictly  and  literally  true.  44  A 
report  had  been  long  in  circulation,  that  Mr.  Paley,  being  appoint- 
ed to  preach  before  the  university  of  Cambridge,  on  the  day  when 
Mr.  Pitt,  after  his  elevation  to  the  premiership  in  1784,  made  his 
first  appearance  at  St.  Mary’s,  chose  this  singular,  but  appropriate 
text ; 4 There  is  a lad  here,  which  hath  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes:  but  what  are  they  among  so  many?’  John,  vi.  9-  A 
lady  who  had  seen  this  story  in  the  newspaper,  once  asked  the  face- 
tious divine  if  it  was  true.  6 Why  no,  madam,’  replied  he,  4 1 cer- 
tainly never  preached  such  a sermon,  I was  not  at  Cambridge  at  the 
time ; but  I remember  that  one  day,  when  I was  riding  out  with  a 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  and  we  were  talking  about 
the  bustle  and  confusion  which  Mr.  Pitt’s  appearance  would  then 
cause  in  the  university,  I said,  that  if  I had  been  there,  and  asked  to 
preach  on  the  occasion,  I would  have  taken  that  passage  for  my 
text.’”* 

In  1785  commenced  the  series  of  those  celebrated  works,  which 
have  raised  Paley  to  the  height  of  literary  reputation  on  which  he 
stands.  The  Bishop  of  Clonfert  estimated  his  friend’s  talents,  more 
highly  than  his  own  native  modesty  would  suffer  him  to  do ; and  it 
was  at  his  Lordship’s  suggestion  that  the  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  appeared  before  the  public.  When  the  work 
was  completed,  some  hesitation  and  delay  took  place,  from  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  respect  to  its  value.  The  publisher,  Mr. 
Faulder,  was  unwilling  to  give  more  than  £250.  for  the  copy-right, 
while  the  author  insisted  upon  <£300.  The  circumstance  was  a for- 
tunate one,  for  in  the  mean  time,  through  the  medium  of  a booksel- 
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ler  from  Carlisle,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Pater  Noster  Row  offered  dPlOOO.I 
The  Bishop  of  Clonfert  was  in  town  superintending  the  sale  of  the* 
book,  and  Paley,  to  whom  this  liberal  offer  had  been  communicated,! 
was  in  great  agitation  lest  the  letter,  which  he  immediately  despatch- ( ; 
ed,  should  not  reach  London  before  the  treaty  was  concluded.  This  I 
however  it  happily  did ; and  Mr.  Faulder  was  compelled,  either  to 
relinquish  the  purchase,  or  quadruple  his  former  offer.  He  wisely 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  deci- 
sion. 66  Little  did  I think,”  said  Paley,  when  the  business  was 
completed,  66  that  I should  ever  make  a thousand  pounds  by  any 
book  of  mine.” 

The  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  is  a standard  examining 
book  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  It  was  first  introduced  as 
such  by  Mr.  Jones,  senior  tutor  of  Trinity,  when  he  was  moderator, 
in  the  years  1786  and  1787,  and  it  still  keeps  its  ground.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  any  circumstance  better  calculated  than  this,  to  con-  ; 
firm  the  reputation  of  the  author,  and  stamp  the  excellence  of  the 
work.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  laudable  care  which  Paley  shows  never 
to  run  counter  to  Revelation,  and  never  to  apply  to  any  source  but 
Scripture,  except  when  Scripture  is  silent,  he  has  been  thought,  by 
some  men  of  piety  and  judgment,  to  be  wrong  in  some  of  his  princi- 
ples, and  inconclusive  in  some  of  his  reasonings.  The  doctrine  of 
expediency  in  particular  has  been  warmly  censured,  as  lowering  the 
standard  of  strict  Christian  morality,  and  opening  a door  to  all  the 
deceptions  of  the  unsubdued  heart.  It  may  certainly  be  answered, 
and  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  doctrine,  as  taught  by  Paley,  has 
been  greatly  misunderstood ; that  his  aim  is  to  estimate  actions  and 
institutions  by  their  general  consequences ; to  recommend  that  only 
which  is  universally  expedient ; and  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual, only  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a principle  so  liable  to 
perversion  can  be  safe  ; and  when  we  see  men  of  the  most  depraved 
habits,  and  most  inveterate  selfishness,  defending  their  opinions  and 
their  actions  by  quoting  the  authority  of  Paley,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  a sort  of  undefined  suspicion  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong. 

In  1787  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  had  been  for  more  than  twelve 
years  the  firm  friend,  and  constant  patron  of  Paley,  died  at  Rose 
Castle,  on  the  14th  of  August,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 
As  a tribute  of  grateful  respect  to  the  memory  of  this  upright  pre- 
late, Paley  published  some  years  after  a short  Memoir  of  his  Life, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  Hutchinson’s  History  of  Cumber- 
land, and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

During  Paley’s  residence  at  his  prebendal  house  in  Carlisle,  in 
the  year  1788,  he  received  a letter  from  Dr.  Percival,  a physician  of 
Manchester,  a man  of  distinguished  talents  and  of  most  amiable 
character,  stating  his  son’s  wish  to  enter  into  holy  orders  in  the 
church  of  England,  he  himself  being  a dissenter  from  that  church, 
and  holding  doctrines  at  variance  with  her  authorised  creed.  The 
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answer  returned  by  the  archdeacon,  while  it  shows  his  laudable  de- 
sire, to  include  within  the  pale  of  the  established  communion,  all 
that  he  could  bring  into  it  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  affords  at  the 
same  time  a proof  of  that  laxity  of  interpretation  which  his  friends 
cannot  but  lament.  The  letters  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  be 
suffered  to  speak  for  themselves. 

From  Dr.  Percival  to  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Paley. 

“Manchester,  June  20,  IT’SSS. 

<c  What  apology  shall  I offer  for  the  liberty  I am  now  presuming 
to  take  with  you  ? The  very  high  respect  which  I entertain  for  your 
talents  and  character,  operates  upon  me  at  once  as  an  incitement 
and  restraint ; and  whilst  I am  solicitous  to  avail  myself  of  your 
counsel  and  assistance,  I am  diffident  in  requesting  them,  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  no  claim  to  be  honoured  with  either.  But 
the  occasion  requires  a sacrifice  of  feeling  to  judgment ; and  I shall 
trust  to  your  goodness  to  excuse,  if  peculiar  reasons  do  not  justify, 
my  present  application  to  you. 

u My  eldest  son,  whom  I intended  for  the  profession  of  physic, 
by  his  residence  at  St.  John’s  College,  and  connexions  in  Cambridge, 
has  had  his  views  changed,  and  is  now  strongly  inclined  to  go  into 
the  church.  But  previous  to  his  final  decision,  he  wishes  to  settle 
his  mind  on  several  important  topics  comprehended  in  the  articles  of 
faith.  The  chapter  on  Religious  Establishments,  in  your  excellent 
System  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  has  had  great  weight 
with  him  ; and  he  has  this  morning  expressed  to  me  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  have  the  benefit  of  your  personal  instructions,  on  points  so 
interesting  to  his  future  peace,  prosperity,  and  usefulness.  Is  it 
possible  for  him  to  enjoy  this  singular  privilege,  for  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks  ? I shall  cordially  acquiesce  in  any  terms  that  you  may 
prescribe,  and  with  a grateful  sense  of  obligation  to  you’. 

“ I am  a dissenter,  but  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  Catholicism 
which  you  possess.  An  establishment  I approve;  the  church  of 
England,  in  many  respects,  I honour ; and  should  think  it  my  duty 
to  enter  instantly  into  her  communion,  were  the  plan  which  you 
have  proposed  in  your  tenth  chapter,  carried  into  execution.”* 

From  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Paley  to  Dr.  Percival. 

“ Carlisle,  June  25,  1788. 

“ I desire  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  many  obliging  expres- 
sions of  respect  which  your  letter  contains.  If  the  state  of  my  en- 
gagements had  allowed  me  to  spare  a few  weeks  to  a personal  con- 
ference with  your  son,  upon  #ny  subject  of  doubt  which  he  should 
chance  to  propose,  it  would  have  been  a pleasure  to  me  to  have  com- 
plied with  your  wishes,  from  a sense  both  of  private  obligation  and 
of  public  esteem.  As  my  time  is  at  present  very  little  in  my  own 
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power,  and  my  being  at  home  very  uncertain,  I know  not  how  I can 
contribute  to  your  son's  satisfaction  in  any  better  way  than  by  send- 
ing you  a few  additional  explanatory  observations  upon  what  I have 
written  in  my  chapter  entitled  4 Of  Subscription.’ 

44 1st.  If  any  person  understand  and  believe  all  the  several  propo- 
sitions in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  in  the  liturgy  and  homilies 
which  they  recognise,  there  can  be  no  place  for  doubt. 

44  2nd.  If  a person  think  that  every  such  proposition  is  probable, 
or  as  probable  as  the  contrary  or  any  other  supposition  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  can  be  no  just  cause  of  scruple. 

44  3rd.  If  a person,  after  using  due  inquiry,  understand  some  of 
the  propositions  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  but  not  all,  and  assent  to 
those  propositions  which  he  does  understand,  I think  he  may  safely 
subscribe. 

44  4th.  If  a person  think  any  part  of  the  discipline,  government, 
rites,  or  worship,  of  the  church  of  England,  to  be  forbidden , he  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  subscribe ; but  certain  parts  of  these  being  not 
commanded,  or  not  the  best  possible,  or  not  good  and  useful,  or  not 
reasonable  (for  many  things  may  be  absurd,  and  yet  very  innocent) 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a sufficient  ground  of  objection. 

44  5th.  If  there  be  certain  particular  propositions  in  the  articles 
which  he  disbelieves,  although  he  assent  to  the  main  part  of  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  established  government  and  wor- 
ship of  the  church,  then  arises  the  case  in  which  the  principal  dif- 
ficulty consists.  And  as  to  this  case,  I find  no  reason,  upon  much 
re-consideration,  to  question  the  principle  I have  laid  down,  viz. 
4 that  if  the  intention  and  view  of  the  legislature,  which  imposed  sub- 
scription, be  satisfied,  it  is  enough.’  But  here  comes  a doubt,  whe- 
ther we  can  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  terms  of  subscription,  that 
is  to  say,  the  words  of  the  statute,  to  collect  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  or  not.  If  we  look  to  the  terms  of  the  subscription,  they 
seem  to  require  a positive  assent  to  each  and  every  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  articles,  so  as  that  believing  any  one  such  proposition 
to  be  untrue,  is  inconsistent  with  subscription.  If  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  judge  of  the  design  and  object  of  the  legislature  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  ordinary  maxims  of  human  conduct,  it 
appears  likely  that  they  meant  to  fence  out  such  sects  and  charac- 
ters as  were  hostile  and  dangerous  to  the  new  establishment,  viz . 
Popery  and  the  tenets  of  the  Continental  Anabaptists ; rather  than 
expect,  what  they  must  have  known  to  be  impracticable,  the  exact 
agreement  of  so  many  minds  in  such  a great  number  of  controvert- 
ed propositions. 

44  Now,  concerning  this  doubt,  viz.  whether  we  may  or  not  go  out 
of  the  terms  of  the  statute  to  collectable  design  of  the  legislature 
(which  question  I think  involves  the  whole  difficulty)  I can  only 
say,  that  a court  of  justice,  in  interpreting  written  laws,  certainly 
could  not,  and  ought  not ; for  any  such  liberty  would  give  to  courts 
of  justice  the  power  of  making  laws ; but  I do  not  see  that  any  dan- 
ger or  insecurity  will  be  introduced  by  allowing  this  liberty  to  pri- 
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I vate  persons.  I mean,  that  private  persons  acting  under  the  direc- 
j tion  of  a law  may  be  said  to  do  their  duty,  if  they  act  up  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  design  of  the  legislature  in  making  the  law ; 
whether  their  opinion  of  that  design  be  founded  upon  the  terms  of 
the  statute  alone,  or  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  actual 
probability. 

44  If  I had  the  pleasure  of  your  son’s  presence,  I know  not  whether 
I ought  to  say  any  thing  more.  It  is  the  office  of  an  adviser  in  such 
l cases  to  suggest  general  principles.  The  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  each  person’s  case,  must  be  made  by  the  person  himself,  who 
i alone  knows  the  state  of  his  own  thoughts.  I have  only  to  add, 
that  Burnet’s  seems  a fair  explication  of  the  sense  of  the  articles.” 

He  who  firmly  believes  those  essential  doctrines,  which  the  church 
has  uniformly  held  forth  as  topics  of  public  instruction  to  her  min- 
isters, and  of  private  edification  to  her  people,  would  lament  to  see 
the  visible  boundaries  of  that  church  enlarged,  at  the  expense  of 
those  fundamental  principles  which  form  the  essence  of  its  invisible 
consolations.  Is  this  even  consistent  with  Paley* s own  published  de- 
claration, that,  “ in  every  question  of  conduct,  where  one  side  is 
doubtful,  and  the  other  side  safe,  we  are  bound  to  take  the  safe 
side  • * — and  again,  44  we  assert,  that  the  action  concerning  which  we 
doubt,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  or  t©  another,  would  in  us , whilst 
this  doubt  remains  upon  our  minds,  be  certainly  sinful  ?”*  How 
much  more  ingenuous  and  manly  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Tomline 
in  the  excellent  conclusion  to  his  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles  ! 
“ 4 The  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinion,’  says  his  Lordship,  4 and 
the  establishing  of  consent  touching  true  religion,’  was  the  professed 
object  of  these  articles;  and  consequently  they  lose  their  effect,  if 
they  do  not  produce  a general  agreement  among  such  as  subscribe 
them.  4 I do  willingly  and  ex  animo  subscribe  to  the  39  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,’  is  the  indispensable  form  of  subscription ; 
and  therefore  it  behoves  every  one,  before  he  offers  himself  a candi- 
date for  holy  orders,  to  peruse  carefully  the  articles  of  our  church, 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  written  word  of  God.  If,  upon  ma- 
ture examination,  he  believes  them  to  be  authorised  by  Scripture, 
he  may  conscientiously  subscribe  them ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thinks  that  he  sees  reason  to  dissent  from  any  of  the  doctrines  assert- 
ed in  them,  no  hope  of  emolument  or  honour,  no  dread  of  inconve- 
nience or  disappointment,  should  induce  him  to  express  his  solemn 
assent  to  propositions,  which  in  fact  he  does  not  believe.  It  is  not 
indeed  necessary  that  he  should  approve  every  word  or  expression, 
but  he  ought  to  believe  all  the  fundamental  doctrines,  of  the  arti- 
cles ; all  those  tenets  in  which  our  church  differs  from  other  churches, 
or  from  other  sects  of  Christians.  He  ought  to  feel  that  he  can, 
from  his  own  conviction,  maintain  the  purity  of  our  established  re- 
ligion, and  sincerely  and  zealously  enforce  those  points  of  faith  and 

* Moral  Philosophy,  Book  i.  chap.  7. 
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practice,  which  our  church  declares  to  be  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
This  appears  to  me  the  only  just  ground  of  conscientious  subscrip- 
tion to  the  articles ; and  let  it  be  ever  remembered,  that  in  a busi-  ; 
ness  of  this  serious  and  important  nature,  no  species  whatever  of  i 
evasion,  subterfuge,  or  reserve,  is  to  be  allowed,  or  can  be  practised,  i 
without  imminent  danger  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  God.  The  ar- 
ticles are  to  be  subscribed  in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  and  as-  I 
sent  is  to  be  given  to  them  simply  and  unequivocally.  Thus  only  I ! 
can  a person  offer  himself  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  as  his  minister 
with  safety ; thus  only  can  he  expect  to  receive  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  that  course  of  life  to  which  he  then  solemnly  devotes  himself.” 

Paley’s  reasoning  however  certainly  induced  the  son  of  Dr.  Per-  j 
cival  to  become  a minister  of  the  church  of  England.  But  if,  as  a 
member  of  the  establishment,  he  continued  to  hold  the  Arian  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  had  been  educated ; though  he  might  explain 
away  subscription  to  the  articles  by  reasonings  upon  the  intention  of  i 
those  who  framed  them  ; it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  con-  J 
scientiously,  not  only  join  but  lead  a worship,  so  opposite  to  the  j 
opinions  which,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  he  had  held  sacred ; how  1 
he  could  conscientiously  repeat  creeds,  which  would  never  have  been  j 
composed,  if  Arius  had  never  existed. 

In  1789  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  Paley,  by  Dr.  York,  I 
Bishop  of  Ely,  of  returning  once  more  to  Cambridge,  and  filling  | 
there  an  office  of  present  dignity,  and  probably  of  future  advance-  ! 
ment.  His  reasons  for  refusing  the  mastership  of  Jesus,  when  it  court- 
ed his  acceptance,  have  never  been  given  to  the  world,  for  he  uni- 
formly  maintained  the  strictest  reserve  upon  the  subject.  Whether  j 
he  repented  his  decision  is  not  known,  but  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  his  first  and  best  friend  declared  that  he  had  “ missed  a mitre.”  ! 

In  the  year  1790  Paley  published  his  second  great  work,  the 
Hora  Paulina: , or  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  erf  St.  Paul 
evinced , by  a Comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name , with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles , and  with  one  another.  This  masterly  pro- 
duction, from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  necessarily  treated,  has  not  obtained  the  popularity  which  it  de- 
serves ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  work  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  author’s  pen,  merits  more  unqualified  praise.  The 
keenness  of  Paley’s  researches,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observation, 
have  enabled  him  to  discover  many  coincidences  of  such  fine  and  al- 
most impalpable  texture,  that  to  a cursory  reader  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual deductions  are  disappointing,  while  the  labour  of  tracing 
them,  even  under  the  guidance  of  the  clear  and  luminous  mind  of 
the  writer,  is  occasionally  wearisome.  But  he  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  devote  that  time  and  attention  to  the  work  which  it  demands, 
will  find  the  general  result  to  be  entire  and  overpowering  convic- 
tion : he  will  see  that  Paley  has  completely  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  supplied  a species  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lation, which  no  infidel  has  even  attempted  to  answer.  The  Horag 
Paulinas,  like  Butler’s  Analogy,  may  defy  the  scrutiny  of  the  most 
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learned  and  critical  sceptic,  and  will  only  be  more  satisfactory  in 
proportion  as  it  is  more  examined. 

In  this  same  year,  Paley  delivered  as  chancellor,  to  the  clergy 
of  the  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle,  his  excellent  charge  on  The  Use 
and  Propriety  of  Local  and  Occasional  Preaching.  The  argu- 
ments which  he  brings  forward  in  this  discourse,  are  such  as  must 
immediately  approve  themselves  to  the  reason  and  judgment ; and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  such  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Christianity,  as  may  be  preached  in  any  church,  and  before  any  con- 
gregation, would  oftener  study  the  religious  wants  of  their  own  pe- 
culiar people,  and  seize  upon  every  passing  occurrence  which  can 
rouse  attention  or  excite  inquiry,  they  would  be  heard  with  greater 
interest,  and  their  ministry  would  be  more  successful. 

Johnson  has  eulogised  Dr.  Watts  for  the  Christian  humility,  no 
less  than  the  versatility  of  talent,  with  which,  after  entering  the  lists 
as  the  antagonist  of  Locke,  he  could  devote  a portion  of  his  time  to 
the  composition  of  hymns  for  children.  At  the  first  introduction  of 
Sunday  schools  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  Paley  did  not  think  it  unbe- 
coming his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  or  beneath  his  literary  reputation, 
to  compile  a little  tract  for  their  use,  which  he  entitled,  The  young 
Christian  instructed  in  Reading  and  in  the  Principles  of  Religion  ; 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Carlisle.  It  is  curiou^ 
that  this  humble  production  should  have  drawn  upon  its  compiler^ 
the  charge  of  plagiarism,  in  an  angry  and  intemperate  attack  froir^ 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga-^ 
zine,  and  which  Paley  thought  himself  called  upon  to  answer.  This 
squabble  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  insertion,  from  the  laughable’ 
indignation  of  the  accuser,  and  the  literary  celebrity  of  the  accused. - 

“ Thou  shaft  not  steal.” 

Catechism  by  Paley,  p.  34. 

“ Marlborough-Street,  Feb.  12. 

“ Mr.  Urban, 

“ When  the  press  teems  with  innumerable  publications  in  every 
department  of  literature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  them  are 
mere  compilations ; the  observations,  arguments,  and  opinions,  of 
preceding  writers,  thrown  together  into  one  general  mass,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  public  under  some  new  and  ostentatious  title.  We 
have  volumes  after  volumes,  collected  from  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  authors,  filled  with  heterogeneous  fragments,  which  distract 
and  confound  the  reader’s  memory  and  imagination,  and  consequent- 
ly leave  no  useful  impression  on  the  mind.  Some  dealers  in  this 
piratical  commerce  take  every  opportunity  they  can  seize,  for  con- 
verting the  works  of  others  to  their  own  emolument.  With  this 
view,  they  mangle  and  pillage  them  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  till 
they  have  either  made  the  original  composition  appear  to  the  utmost 
disadvantage,  or  devoured  it  as  rapaciously  as  the  harpies  devoured 
.the  provisions  of  dEneas  and  his  companions. 
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44  Though,  as  the  author  of  two  or  three  humble  publicatious,  I 
did  not  imagine  that  I should  be  exposed  to  piratical  depredations, 
yet  I have  found  myself  deceived.  I did  not  recollect,  that  a petty 

thief  will  steal  a scraper. Some  time  after  the  appearance 

of  6 An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  polite  Literature,’  a certain 
reverend  gentleman  in  the  north  republished  the  greatest  part  of 
that  tract  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools,  and  others  in  general.  To 
this  compilation  he  has  prefixed  his  name  and  his  titles  of  honour, 
William  Paley,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  But  he  has  not 
condescended  to  make  the  least  acknowledgment,  or  to  offer  the  least 
apology  for  his  plagiarism,  though  it  constitutes  the  first  thirty 
pages  of  his  publication  ; to  which  he  has  subjoined  the  Catechism, 
a few  pages  of  Scripture,  two  or  three  prayers,  some  divine  songs , 
and  other  pious  collectanea , which  would  not  have  answered  his 
purpose,  or  been  saleable,  without  the  former  part. 

64 1 think  myself  amply  justified  in  thus  mentioning  the  editor  of 
this  disingenuous  publication,  as  it  continues  to  be  sold  (notwith- 
standing a former  remonstrance)  by  his  booksellers  in  Carlisle  and 
Bond-street  !*  In  his  next  edition  the  conscientious  archdeacon  is 
desired  to  inform  his  readers,  how  such  an  invasion  of  private  pro-  j 
perty  can  be  justified  on  the  ‘principles  of  moral  and  political  phi- 
losophy.’ As  the  ingenious  young  students  of  the  floating  academy 
are  subject  to  penal  statutes,  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  all  pilferers  in 
the  republic  of  letters  should  be  chastised,  in  proportion  to  their 
demerits.  Your  impartiality,  Mr.  Urban,  and  regard  for  ingenuous 
'learning,  will,  I hope,  induce  you  to  give  these  strictures  a place  in 
Jyour  magazine  ; not  for  the  sake  of  the  writer,  but  for  the  most  im- 
portant purposes — the  discouragement  of  plagiarism,  and  protection 
of  literary  property, 

44  Yours,  &c. 

44  I.  Robertson.” 

“Carlisle,  May  18,  1792. 

44  Mr.  Urban, 

64  In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  February,  p.  131,  I am  ac- 
cused by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson  of  invading  his  property  in  a | 
certain  work,  published  by  him  under  the  title  of  4 An  Introduction  [ 
to  the  Study  of  polite  Literature.’  As  you  have  thought  proper  to  i 
admit  into  your  miscellany  Mr.  Robertson’s  complaint,  I expect,  ! 
from  your  regard  to  justice,  that  you  will  find  a place  for  my  an-  j 
swer.  Your  readers,  then,  must  first  of  all  be  told,  what,  from  the  j 
air  of  importance  which  is  given  to  the  charge,  they  would  not  rea-  j 
dily  imagine,  that  this  same  4 Introduction  to  the  Study  of  polite  ! 
Literature,’  is  a spelling-book  ; that  one  entire  page  of  the  original,  j 
for  the  crime  of  purloining  which  I am  thus  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic, is  verbally  and  literally  as  follows : 

• This  fraudulent  publication,  entitled  “The  Young  Christian  instructed  in  i 
Reading  &c.”  bears  some  appearance  and  symptoms  of  guilt  in  its  front,  no  London  ! 
bookseller's  name,  though  published  in  the  metropolis. 
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a bag  a cap  a mat 

a nag  a map  a hat 

a bun  a nut  a spy 

a gun  a hut  a fly 


and  that,  except  some  short  directions  for  reading,  all  the  pages 
taken  by  me  are  of  the  same  kind  with  this  specimen,  proceeding, 
as  is  the  manner  of  primers  and  spelling-books,  from  words  of  one 
syllable  to  words  of  more,  and  from  polysyllables  to  sentences  of 
different  lengths.  I mention  this,  not  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Robertson’s  performance,  which  is  a very  good  one  of  the  sort, 
but  in  order  to  show  that  reputation  of  authorship  could  hardly  be 
my  motive  for  the  theft.  The  truth  and  the  whole  truth  of  the 
transaction  is  this: — about  seven  years  ago,  when  Sunday  schools 
were  first  set  up  in  Carlisle,  I was  desired  to  prepare  some  small 
tracts  which  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  and  the 
masters.  The  point  aimed  at  was,  to  afford  as  much  instruction  for 
as  little  money  as  possible.  With  this  view,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  one  part  answer  the  purpose  of  a spelling-book,  and  the  other 
to  contain  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge.  I executed  the  of- 
fice of  a compiler  in  the  first  part,  by  marking  out  to  the  printer  some 
pages  of  an  anonymous  spelling-book,  which  had  accidentally  come 
into  my  hands  as  a present  to  one  of  my  children.  In  the  second 
part  there  is  nothing  of  my  own  except  a piece  of  four  pages,  enti- 
tled, ‘A  short  History  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.’  The 
rest  is  made  up  of  portions  of  Scripture,  selected  by  me,  chiefly  from 
the  Gospels,  an  old  tract  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale’s,  two  prayers* 
two  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts’s,  a piece  of  Dr.  Stonehouse’s  taken  from 
the  Society’s  tracts,  and  another  of  Mr.  Gilpin’s.  These  two  last- 
named  gentlemen  have  not  complained,  probably,  indeed,  continue 
ignorant  of  the  injury  that  has  been  done  them.  Should  they  come 
to  know  it,  I am  persuaded  that,  instead  of  resenting  the  liberty 
which  I have  taken  with  their  pious  writings,  they  will  rejoice  to 
find  them  made,  in  any  shape,  or  by  any  hand,  useful  and  accessible 
to  the  poor.  My  name  as  the  compiler  (for  that  is  the  word  em- 
ployed) was  placed  in  the  title-page,  because  the  bookseller  refused 
to  print  the  book  without  it ; and  it  is  placed  there  in  the  manner,, 
so  far  as  I know,  commonly  adopted  by  clergymen,  for  I am  con- 
scious of  no  affectation  upon  that  head. 

66  Such  was  the  birth  of  the  little  compilation  which  has  provoked 
this  angry  attack.  A few  months  after  it  had  been  printed,  Mr. 
Faulder  of  Bond-Street  asked  my  leave  to  put  forth  an  edition  of  it 
in  London.  I told  him  that  the  first  part  was  taken  from  a work, 
which,  as  I now  understood,  though  I did  not  know  it  at  the  time, 
had  been  published  by  Mr.  Robertson  of  Marlborough-Street ; and 
that  he  must  apply  to  Mr.  Robertson  for  permission.  Mr.  Faulder 
made  his  application  and  was  refused  ; and  upon  that  refusal,  by  my 
positive  injunction,  desisted  from  his  design.  If  it  has  been  printed 
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and  sold  in  London,  or  any  where  else,  except  in  this  neighbourhood, 
since  that  time,  it  is  entirely  without  my  participation  or  knowledge. 

44  Mr.  Robertson  says,  that  the  collection  4 would  not  have  an- 
swered my  purpose , or  been  saleable  without  the  former  part ;’ — 
what  purpose  had  I to  be  answered  but  that  which  is  expressed  in 
the  title-page,  4 the  use  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  Carlisle !’  I never 
gained  a penny  by  the  publication  : so  much  otherwise,  that  I paid 
the  publisher  his  full  price  for  every  copy  that  I gave  away.  I am 
at  this  moment  ready  to  convey  to  Mr.  Robertson,  or  his  assignee, 
my  title,  if  he  think  I have  any,  to  the  work,  and  all  interest  in  it 
whatsoever. 

44  Mr.  Robertson  has  not  said  that  the  sale  of  one  copy  of  his  book 
has  been  hindered  by  the  appearance  of  mine.  From  the  different 
quality  of  the  articles,  I am  convinced  that  no  such  effect  can  follow. 
His  is  a fair  volume,  a beautiful  type,  and  a fine  paper,  adapted  in 
all  respects  to  the  use  of  genteel  boarding-schools,  and  the  nurseries 
of  genteel  families.  Of  all  the  low-priced  helps  to  education  with 
which  parish-children  and  charity-schools  were  ever  furnished,  mine, 
in  these  particulars,  is  the  meanest.  The  two  books,  therefore,  are 
calculated  for  a totally  different  description  of  purchasers.  They 
can  never  meet  in  the  market ; no  person  who  would  buy  his  book 
would  be  content  with  mine. 

46  This  is  my  defence ; but  a part  of  my  story  is  yet  untold.  Not 
long  after  this  little  book  was  published,  and  as  soon  as  I knew  Mr. 
Robertson's  sentiments  about  it,  the  substance  of  what  I have  here 
alleged  was  drawn  up  by  me  in  terms  as  respectful  as  I could  frame 
them,  and  being  so  drawn  up,  was  communicated  to  him  by  a friend 
to  us  both.  Although  I did  not  believe  that  I had  injured  his  pro- 
perty, I was  truly  sorry  that  I had  offended,  and  that  also  unknow- 
ingly, a gentleman  with  whom  I possessed  a slight  degree  of  ac- 
quaintance, whose  hard  fortune  in  his  profession  I have  often 
lamented,  and  whose  literary  merits  entitle  him  to  regard  from  every 
scholar.  Mr.  Robertson  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  said  4 that  I 
have  not  condescended  to  make  the  least  acknowledgment,  or  offer 
the  least  apology,  for  my  plagiarism.’  I did  offer  an  apology,  not 
indeed  in  print,  which,  I doubt  not,  is  what  he  means,  but  by  a mode 
of  correspondence  which,  in  my  judgment,  much  better  became  both 
the  subject  and  the  parties. 

44  And  this,  Mr.  Urban,  leads  me  to  express  my  regret,  that  there 
should  be  one  column  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  which  hath  no 
employment  more  worthy  of  it  than  to  convey  to  the  public,  what 
the  public  have  no  concern  in — a beggarly  dispute  about  a few  pages 
of  a spelling-book,  by  the  stealing  of  which  (for  so  let  it  be  called) 
neither  the  plagiarist  hath  gained,  nor  the  proprietor  lost,  a fraction 
of  a farthing. 

44  Yours,  &c. 

44  W.  Paley.” 
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Irtf  1791  Mrs.  Paley  died,  and  her  husband  was  left  a widower 
with  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  the  following 
year,  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  living  of 
Addingham,  near  Great  Salkeld,  of  the  annual  value  of  i?140.  His 
next  publication,  which  appeared  at  this  time,  was  intended  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  disaffection  and  discontent,  which  taking  its  rise  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  had  spread  itself  far  and  wide  over  the  king- 
doms of  Europe,  and  threatened  to  lay  waste  even  this  favoured  land 
in  its  devastating  course.  At  the  moment  when  the  altar  and  the 
throne  seemed  tottering  to  their  foundations,  and  the  violent  com- 
motion of  the  public  mind,  seemed  to  threaten  in  England  the  po- 
litical earthquake  which  had  desolated  France;  when  the  poor  and 
humble  were  seduced  to  believe,  by  the  false  assertions  of  unprinci- 
pled demagogues,  that  plenty  and  happiness  were  to  be  permanently 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  existing  institutions ; the  little  pamphlet  of 
Paley,  entitled  Reasons  for  Contentment , addressed  to  the  labouring 
part  of  the  British  Public , deserved  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of 
social  order.  But  the  archdeacon  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  From 
the  “ Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,”  he  extracted  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  sixth  book,  which  he  published  in  a separate  state  for 
general  distribution,  under  the  title  of  an  Essay  upon  the  British 
Constitution ; anxious  that  it  should  find  its  way  to  persons  who  had 
neither  money  to  purchase,  nor  time  to  peruse,  the  original  work. 
To  this  extract  the  followed  advertisement  was  prefixed  : 

“ What  has  passed  in  Europe,  under  the  immediate  observation 
of  this  country,  during  the  last  four  years,  hath  naturally  drawn 
the  thoughts  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  English  community  to  the 
constitution  of  their  government.  The  conduct  also  of  some  princi- 
pal writers  upon  both  sides  of  the  question,  hath  tended  to  excite, 
not  only  the  attention,  but  the  passions,  of  the  public,  and  to  force 
the  subject  upon  the  thoughts  of  multitudes,  whose  minds  would, 
otherwise,  have  been  very  little  disposed  to  entertain  political  spec- 
ulations. I cannot,  however,  persuade  myself,  that  the  friends  of 
public  tranquillity  have  any  thing  to  fear.  The  body  of  the  British 
people  appear  to  me  to  be  satisfied  with  their  condition  ; to  be  intent 
upon  their  various  employments ; and  to  be  tasting  the  sweets  of 
industry  and  order  in  the  increased  and  increasing  gains  of  almost 
every  occupation.  This  state  of  the  country  is  a strong  security  for 
its  internal  peace.  Nevertheless,  since  these  discussions  are  undoubt- 
edly become  very  general,  it  is  expedient  that  whatever  any  one  has 
to  propose,  should  be  proposed  in  a form  fitted  for  general  reading. 
This  reason  hath  induced  me  to  publish  the  following  apology  for 
the  British  constitution  in  a separate  pamphlet ; as  the  work,  from 
which  it  is  taken,  is  hindered  by  its  size  and  price  from  finding  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  many  who  might  receive  advantage  from  the 
perusal.  Some  late  notices  of  that  work,  much  too  honourable  for 
me  to  repeat,  have  procured  to  it  a degree  of  regard,  which  will  pro- 
bably obtain  readers  for  this  part  of  it.  I trust  also  that  it  will  be 
a recommendation  of  the  principles  here  delivered,  that  they  were 
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not  made  for  the  times  or  the  occasion  ; to  serve  any  purpose  on  any 
party ; that  they  were  committed  to  writing  ten  years  ago,  and  un- 
der  circumstances,  which,  if  they  were  known,  would  exclude  all  I 
suspicion  of  insincerity  or  design.  The  opinions  I then  formed  were  I 
formed  upon  the  best  consideration  I was  able  to  give  to  the  subject 
of  which  I treated.  Since  the  publication  of  the  6 Principles  of 
Moral  Philosophy,’  I have  written  nothing,  and  to  speak  the  truth, 
have  thought  little,  upon  political  questions ; for  interesting  as  they 
may  seem  to  be,  or  are,  my  age,  and  still  more  my  health  and  pro-  i 
fession,  have  taught  me  that  there  are  other  studies,  in  comparison 
with  which  even  these  are  unimportant. 

“W.  P. 

“ Carlisle,  June  29th,  1792.” 

I 

Though,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Law,  Paley  had  lost  one  friend  and 
patron,  in  his  successor  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  he  soon  found  j 
another.  Dr.  Vernon,  the  present  archbishop  of  York,  offered  him  I 
the  vicarage  of  Stanwix,  which  he  was  happy  to  receive  in  exchange 
for  that  of  Dalston.  His  reasons  for  the  preference  are  thus  candidly  j 
detailed  to  a clerical  friend  : 66  Why,  Sir,  I had  two  or  three  reasons  j 
for  taking  Stanwix  in  exchange ; first,  it  saved  me  double  house- 
keeping, as  Stanwix  was  within  a twenty-minutes’  walk  of  my  house 
in  Carlisle ; secondly,  it  was  fifty  pounds  a year  more  in  value ; and, 
thirdly,  I began  to  find  my  stock  of  sermons  coming  over  again  too 
fast.” 

One  is  sorry  that  publicity  should  have  been  given  to  the  last  rea- 
son, as  it  offers  the  sanction  of  Paley’s  celebrated  name  to  a practice 
which  cannot  be  too  warmly  censured  ; that  of  a clergyman's  resting 
satisfied  with  a stock  of  sermons  already  prepared,  and  thus  denying 
to  his  hearers  the  benefit  of  his  own  personal  improvement ; instead 
of  drawing  weekly  from  the  augmented  sources  of  his  mind  and 
heart.  For  Paley,  whose  intellectual  powers  were  kept  in  constant 
exercise  by  the  composition  of  works,  which  continue  to  instruct  and 
enlighten  the  Christian  world,  it  may  be  less  difficult  to  frame  an 
apology  ; though  even  in  him  we  feel  that  it  contradicts  his  own  ex- 
press advice  in  the  excellent  charge  which  he  had  given  to  his  clergy  : 
but  let  not  any  one,  who  has  only  the  excuse  of  indolence  to  offer, 
shield  himself  under  the  example  of  a man  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  defence  of  our  common  faith.  Every  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
who  imitates  Paley  in  this  respect,  while  he  bars  the  religious  ad- 
vancement of  his  hearers,  will  often  endanger  his  own.  Nothing 
will  conduce  more,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  the  pastor,  than  constant  private  preparation  for  the 
public  service  of  the  sanctuary  ; and  he  who  rests  satisfied  with  the 
sermons  which  he  has  already  written,  may  it  is  to  be  feared,  rest 
satisfied  also  with  the  degree  of  piety  to  which  he  has  attained. 

If  the  Hora  Paulina  was  too  recondite  to  suit  the  popular  taste, 
the  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity , which  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  year  1794,  united  the  suffrages  of  all  men  in  its  fa- 
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vour.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  point  out  a work  which  has 
been  more  generally  read  and  admired,  or  one  which  has  procured 
for  its  author  more  solid  marks  of  approbation.  It  is  certain  that, 
before  its  publication,  in  spite  of  the  benefits  which  Paley  had  already 
conferred  on  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  the  warm  friendship  and 
unwearied  patronage  of  some  distinguished  individuals  which  he  en- 
joyed ; there  was  something  of  coldness  and  reserve  in  the  feelings 
of  the  episcopal  bench  towards  him,  which  all  his  talents  and  his  use- 
fulness were  insufficient  to  dissipate.  The  freedom  of  some  of  his 
sentiments,  the  laxity  of  interpretation  upon  some  points  of  doctrine 
or  of  discipline,  which  seemed  to  throw  a shade  of  doubt  upon  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  religious  opinions,  or  the  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  church  of  England,  might  make  the  most  exemplary 
prelates  consider  it  unsafe  to  bestow  on  him  the  higher  dignities 
which  were  at  their  disposal.  But  when  the  Evidences  Were  pub- 
lished, their  author  could  no  longer  be  overlooked.  Dignities  and 
emoluments  were  showered  upon  him  from  every  quarter,  and  at 
length,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  mitre,  his  talents  procured 
for  him  all  that  clerical  ambition  could  desire.  The  first  prelate, 
who  came  forward  to  reward  the  champion  of  Christianity,  was  Dr. 
Porteus,  the  late  pious  and  exemplary  Bishop  of  London.  He  con- 
ferred on  Paley  a prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
it  was  that  of  St.  Pancras  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  This 
was  in  August,  1794.  In  January  following,  Dr.  Tomline,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  presented  him  to  the  Subdeanery  of 
Lincoln,  a piece  of  preferment  worth  somewhat  more  than  J?700.  a 
year : and  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Barrington,  soon 
after  added  to  his  emoluments  the  valuable  living  of  Bishop-Wear- 
mouth.  The  collective  amount  of  these  several  pieces  of  preferment 
was  considerably  more  than  J?2,000.  a year.  The  prebendal  stall 
at  Carlisle,  and  the  vicarage  of  Stanwix,  were  vacated,  and  Dr. 
Vernon  waived  most  handsomely  his  right  of  presentation  to  both, 
in  favour  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Durham,  the  recent  benefac- 
tors of  Paley. 

The  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity , which  was  thus  libe- 
rally remunerated,  does  not  profess  to  be  original.  Every  thing 
which  is  advanced  in  this  interesting  work,  had  previously  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  Grotius  and  Lardner ; but  to  Paley  is  due  the  merit 
of  arranging  with  clearness,  and  stating  with  perspicuity,  the  mate- 
rials with  which  they  supplied  him.  Less  concise  than  the  one,  and 
less  diffuse  than  the  other,  he  is  more  convincing  than  either,  and 
more  luminous  than  both.  To  say  that  every  infidel,  who  sits  down 
to  peruse  the  work  of  Paley,  will  rise  up  convinced,  is  to  expect  from 
the  arguments  of  truth  an  universality  of  operation,  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  fact  and  experience.  We  know  the  opposition  which  the 
pride  of  intellect,  and  the  vehemence  of  passion,  have  ever  offered 
to  the  pure  and  self-denying  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  know 
that,  where  it  is  the  interest  of  any  individual  to  disbelieve,  unbelief 
will  be  often  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence.  But  respect 
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will  be  commanded  for  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  and  admiration  for 
the  character  of  its  divine  teacher,  even  if  doubts  be  still  cherished 
of  its  truth.  In  the  mean  time,  the  advocates  of  our  holy  religion 
have  ample  means  of  ascertaining,  that  the  intimate  conviction  of 
their  own  minds,  is  corroborated  by  the  deductions  of  argument,  and 
the  investigations  of  learning ; while  they  are  “ ready  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  every  man  that  asketh  a reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in”  them, 
and  prepared  to  silence,  if  they  cannot  “ convince,  the  gainsay ers.” 

After  his  installation  at  Lincoln,  Paley  proceeded  to  Cambridge 
to  take  his  Doctor’s  degree.  In  his  concio  ad  clerum,  the  original 
defect  of  his  education  unfortunately  appeared,  and  exposed  him  to 
the  lash  of  one  of  the  small  wits  of  the  university.  He  was  guilty  | 
of  a false  quantity  in  the  word  profugus,  which  occurred  in  his  Latin  ja 
sermon,  and  which  he  pronounced  profugus.  This  sin  against  the  I 
classical  muse  was  destined  never  to  be  forgotten,  for  it  was  immor-  | 
talized  in  the  following  epigram,  which  was  circulated  pretty  widely  i 
at  his  expense. 

“ Italiam  fato  profugus  Lavinia  venit 

.Lit  ora.” 

Errat  Yirgilius — forte  profugus  erat. 

During  his  visit  to  Cambridge,  he  preached  before  the  university 
his  most  interesting  sermon  on  the  Dangers  incidental  to  the  Clerical 
Character . Here  he  has  in  some  degree  supplied  the  defect  of  his 
former  discourse,  addressed  To  the  Young  Clergy  of  the  Diocess  of 
Carlisle , by  calling  upon  every  minister  of  Christ  to  examine  himself 
while  he  exhorts  his  people,  to  watch  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  his  own  mind  and  heart,  to  cultivate  personal  holiness,  and  to 
fear  lest  “ having  preached  to  others”  he  may  be  himself  “ a cast 
away.” 

When  Dr.  Paley  was  instituted  to  Bishop-Wearmouth,  in  1795, 
he  relinquished  his  chancellorship  at  Carlisle,  and  his  vicarage  of 
Addingham,  all  in  fact  which  could  render  his  presence  in  Cumber- 
land necessary,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  three  months’  residence 
at  Lincoln,  made  his  new  rectory  his  constant  abode.  Here  he  acted 
up  to  his  own  conviction  of  the  evil  and  mischief  of  tithes,  by  grant- 
ing to  his  parishioners  a lease  for  life,  and  on  such  advantageous  terms 
that  they  must  have  been  abundantly  satisfied.  His  rectory  was 
worth  £1,200.  per  annum,  but  Paley  accepted  <£700.  It  would 
probably  be  found,  on  examination,  that  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  beneficed  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  if  they  do  not  demand 
as  little  as  he  did,  demand  much  less  than  the  law  allows  them. 
Still  when  contentions  do  and  must  arise,  between  persons  who 
grudge  to  the  ministers  of  religion  not  only  the  comforts  but  even 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  those  who,  being  compelled  to  “ live  by 
the  altar,”  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  their  rights  without  a 
struggle,  every  true  friend  to  the  church  must  wish  to  see  the  system 
changed.  Somewhat,  in  this  case,  must  probably  be  given  up  of 
the  temporal  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  of  their  influence  as  the 
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)P  I resident  gentry  of  the  land,  but  if  these  advantages  can  be  retained 
d only  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  ministerial  usefulness,  no  one  can  regret 
n I!  that  they  should  be  abandoned. 

f On  the  14th  of  December,  1795,  Dr.  Paley  married  again.  Miss 
1 I Dobinson  of  Carlisle  was  the  object  of  his  second  choice,  a lady 
• whom  he  had  long  known,  and  whose  character  he  had  long  appre- 
, dated.  With  his  increased  income  he  entered,  more  than  he  had 
’ | been  accustomed  to  do,  into  general  society,  and  both  at  Lincoln  and 
at  Bishop-Wearmouth,  he  exercised  the  rites  of  hospitality  with  a 
liberality  which  was  void  of  ostentation. 

Dr.  Paley  had  always  been  partial  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him,  at  this  time,  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  acting  in  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace.  But  it  seems  that  the  quickness  of  his  temper  was  less 
adapted  to  the  office  than  the  sagacity  of  his  mind,  and  that  the  te- 
dious details  of  the  justice-room  were  sometimes  too  much  for  his 
patience.  As  he  entered  upon  his  function,  however,  with  consci- 
entious motives,  he  was  anxious  to  perform  its  duties ; and  the  ef- 
forts which  he  made  to  decrease  the  number  of  public-houses,  and 
to  introduce  habits  of  greater  caution  with  respect  to  licensing  these 
abodes  of  low  profligacy  and  ruinous  self-indulgence,  prove  his  de- 
sire to  promote  the  purity  of  public  morals.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  resided,  if  his  colleagues  had 
possessed  the  same  enlightened  views  with  himself.  His  plans  would 
not  then  have  been  frustrated  from  the  want  of  their  co-operation, 
nor  his  zeal  neutralized  by  their  supineness.  On  one  occasion,  du- 
ring the  exercise  of  his  magisterial  office,  he  was  of  essential  service 
to  an  individual,  by  the  happy  union  of  humanity  and  judgment  for 
which  his  character  was  distinguished.  44  During  the  cry  of  inva- 
sion, which  followed  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  in  1808, 
a young  man,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sunderland,  without 
any  regular  introductions  or  apparent  object,  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  being  a spy.  The  rumour  quickly  spread,  and  obtained  so  much 
credit,  that  the  general  of  division,  commanding  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, became  seriously  alarmed,  and  applied  to  Dr.  Paley  for  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  him,  at  a very  late  hour  of  the  night.  The 
prudent  magistrate,  however,  not  so  easily  imposed  on  by  so  vague 
a story,  saw  at  once  the  indelicacy  of  arresting,  at  such  an  unseason- 
able hour,  a stranger  against  whom  no  overt  act  could  be  adduced ; 
but  on  the  following  day,  when  the  general  and  his  suite  were  invi- 
ted to  a conference  on  the  subject,  sent  him  a civil  message  to  at- 
tend. The  young  man  immediately  appeared,  and  by  a steady 
though  confidential  disclosure  of  his  name  and  circumstances,  soon 
convinced  the  whole  party,  that  the  public  had  no  cause  of  appre^ 
hension,  since  his  present  concealment  originated  solely  in  a domestic 
misunderstanding.  Dr.  Paley,  indeed,  was  so  much  pleased  with 
his  good  sense  and  apparent  ingenuousness,  that  he  immediately  of- 
fered him  any  pecuniary  or  other  assistance,  which  he  might  in  his 
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present  circumstances  require,  advising  him,  at  the  same  time, 
speedy  reconciliation  with  his  family 

It  must  have  been  as  gratifying  to  Dr.  Paley  as  to  his  parents, 
that  they  survived  to  witness  their  son’s  celebrity,  and  rejoice  at  his 
success.  Mrs.  Paley  did  not  die  till  March,  1796,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  83.  Her  husband  lived  till  the  month  of  September,  1799- 
Mr.  Paley  was  considered  by  his  son  one  of  the  oldest  incumbents  in 
England,  for  he  held  the  living  of  Helpstone  for  sixty-four  years. 
In  the  church  of  Giggleswick,  where  he  died,  a plain  brass  plate  is 
to  be  seen,  on  which  the  following  inscription  has  been  engraved : 

HERE  LIE  INTERRED, 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  PALEY,  B.  A. 

FIFTY-FOUR  YEARS 
MASTER  OF  THIS  FREE  SCHOOL, 

WHO  DIED  SEP,  29,  1799, 

AGED  88  YEARS  ; 

ALSO 

ELIZABETH, 

WIFE  OF  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  PALEY, 

WHO  DIED  MARCH  9,  1796, 

AGED  83  YEARS, 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  first  intimations  of  a 
decaying  frame,  reminded  Dr.  Paley  how  short-lived  is  all  mortal 
success.  In  the  year  1800  he  experienced  a severe  paroxysm  of  some 
nephralgic  complaint,  which  put  a period  to  his  ministerial  exertions. 
Medical  skill  for  a time  restored  him,  but  the  disorder  returned 
every  year  with  increasing  violence,  and  never  ceased  to  torture  him 
at  intervals  till  he  died.  In  1802  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
residence  at  Lincoln,  and  the  waters  of  Buxton  being  recommended 
for  his  complaints,  he  went  thither.  We  know  not  whether  most  to 
admire  his  diligence  or  his  patience,  when  we  find  him  at  this  time, 
during  the  intervals  of  pains,  cheerfully  and  perseveringly  devoting 
every  leisure  moment  to  his  last  great  work,  the  Natural  Theology . 
Though  its  progress  was  so  often  impeded  by  the  paroxysms  of  his 
complaint,  he  was  happily  enabled  to  complete  it,  and  such  is  the 
cogency  of  its  proofs,  the  clearness  of  their  elucidation,  and  the  fin- 
ished style  in  which  they  are  embodied,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther his  last  work  is  not  also  his  best.  The  eulogy  pronounced  upon 
the  author  by  Dr.  Fenwick  of  Durham,  in  his  Sketch  of' the  profes- 
sional Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Clark,  is  so  just  and  apposite  that  no 
apology  will  be  necessary  for  its  insertion. 


* See  the  Life  of  Paley. 
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« That  truly  eminent  man  was  then  engaged  in  finishing  his  Natu- 
ral Theology ; but  the  completion  of  that  great  undertaking  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  severe  accessions  of  a painful  disorder, 
under  which  he  had  long  laboured,  and  which  has  since  proved  fatal. 
Dr.  Clark  often  expressed  his  admiration  at  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  bore  the  most  painful  attacks,  and  at  the  readiness,  and  even 
cheerfulness,  with  which,  on  the  first  respite  from  pain,  he  resumed 
his  literary  labours.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  his  work  was  written  under  these  circumstances,  what  he 
has  said  of  the  alleviation  of  pain  acquires  additional  weight.  It  is 
not  a philosopher  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  who  talks  lightly 
of  an  evil  which  he  may  suppose  at  a distance.  When  Dr.  Paley 
speaks  of  the  power  which  pain  has  ‘ of  shedding  a satisfaction  over 
intervals  of  ease , which  few  enjoyments  exceed  and  assures  us9 
6 that  a man  restingfrom  severe  pain , is  9 for  the  time , in  possession 
of  feelings  which  undisturbed  health  cannot  impart  the  sentiment 
flowed  from  his  own  feelings.  He  was  himself  that  man ; and  it 
is  consolatory,  amidst  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  to  find  how  compatible  they  are  with  a certain  degree 
of  comfort,  and  even  enjoyment.  Something  may  indeed  be  at- 
tributed, in  Dr.  Paley,  to  a vigour  of  intellect,  which  is  allotted  to 
very  few ; but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  resignation  in  suffering  is 
less  the  gift  of  great  intellectual  powers,  than  of  well-regulated 
religious  and  moral  sentiments.” 

The  Natural  Theology ; or , Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  At- 
tributes of  the  Deity , collected  from  the  Appearances  of  Nature ; 
was  published  in  1802.  Paley  himself,  considered  the  work  as 
forming  the  link  that  was  wanted,  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  he 
had  already  given  to  the  world.  “ The  following  discussion,”  says 
he  in  his  dedication  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  which  is  prefixed  to  it, 
“ alone  was  wanted  to  make  up  my  works  into  a system ; in  which 
works,  such  as  they  are,  the  public  have  now  before  them,  the  evi- 
dences of  Natural  Religion,  the  evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  and 
an  account  of  the  duties  that  result  from  both.”  Every  friend  of 
Truth  will  rejoice  that  he  lived  to  complete  his  design.  Natural 
Theology,  when  it  is  occupied  in  illustrating  from  His  works  the 
Being  and  Perfections  of  the  Great  Artificer,  can  never  be  unin- 
teresting ; and  Paley  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books 
which  the  English  language  can  boast.  That  some  of  his  discus- 
sions on  the  mechanism  of  the  human  frame  might  have  been  more 
anatomically  correct,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  science,  may  readily  be  admitted,  without  invalidating 
the  truth  of  his  conclusions.  The  arguments  indeed  would  have 
been  proportion  ably  more  powerful,  inasmuch  as  every  physical  im- 
provement opens  a wider  field  of  astonishment  and  delight ; but 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  we  are  indeed  tc  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  ;”  and  even  what  has  been  disclosed  by  him  who 
was  not  a rigid  anatomist,  unfolds  so  much  of  the  curious  mechanism 
of  the  human  frame,  as  speaks  with  an  audible  voice  of  the  finger  of 
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God.  It  is  more  to  be  regretted  that,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Good- 
ness of  the  Deity,  Paley  has  confined  the  discussion  to  one  of  his 
attributes  alone,  and  thus  incurred  the  charge  of  deficiency  on  a 
point  where  we  might  have  expected  him  to  be  most  full  and  com- 
plete. Perhaps  too  the  proof  of  the  Perfect  Goodness  of  the  Divine 
Being  cannot  be  unanswerably  deduced  from  what  we  behold  in  the 
visible  world.  Scepticism  may  point  to  the  existence  of  Physical 
Evil  as  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis,  unless  eternity  be  taken 
into  the  account.  The  preponderance  of  good,  even  if  that  prepon- 
derance could  be  always  satisfactorily  proved,  which  is  perhaps  im- 
possible, at  least  with  respect  to  particular  individuals,  would  not 
completely  solve  the  difficulty ; and  it  is  only  by  extending  our  view 
to  the  pure  abodes  of  the  blessed,  that  suffering,  though  but  partial 
or  temporary,  can  be  reconciled  with  Infinite  Benevolence.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  trifling  objections,  the  work  of  Paley  remains,  rich  in 
acute  reflections,  and  pious  speculations,  on  the  universe  which  lies 
open  before  us.  He  who  once  looked  on  nature  with  a listless  and 
unobservant  eye,  may  now  trace  the  Author  of  all  her  wonders  in 
this  His  elaborate  and  complex  workmanship.  Paley  is  the  High- 
Priest  of  the  Temple,  where  Natural  Religion  sits  enshrined  amidst 
splendours  which  are  only  surpassed  by  “ the  glory  that  excelleth,” 
and  he  calls  to  the  indolent,  the  careless,  and  the  sensual,  to  enter  in. 
Let  them  not  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  invitation.  They  will  be  led 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.  They  will  snatch  a few  hours 
from  the  waste  of  unredeemed  time ; and  perhaps  go  to  the  study 
of  Revelation  itself  with  an  interest  and  a fervour,  which  have  been 
lighted  up  at  an  inferior  altar. 

Paley’s  useful  life  was  now  drawing  to  its  close.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Natural  Theology,  his  constitution  rapidly  declined. 
In  the  spring  of  1805,  during  his  residence  at  Lincoln,  he  suffered 
an  acute  paroxysm  of  his  disorder,  which  was  destined  to  hurry  him 
to  the  grave.  He  rallied  sufficiently  to  return  to  Bishop- Wear- 
mouth,  but  he  only  returned  to  die.  He  expired  on  the  25th  of 
May,  at  his  rectory-house,  with  a body  exhausted  by  suffering,  but 
with  a mind  whose  faculties  were  still  unclouded,  and  a heart  full 
of  that  composure,  which  can  be  found,  at  such  an  hour,  only  in  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Carlisle,  near  the  remains  of  his  first  wife ; and  the  fol- 
lowing simple  and  unostentatious  inscription  marks  the  spot,  where 
all  that  is  mortal  of  this  celebrated  man  reposes. 
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The  best  portrait  of  him,  whose  memoirs  have  been  thus  imper- 
fectly sketched,  is  the  portrait  of  his  mind,  as  it  is  developed  in  those 
writings  which  still  exert  so  considerable  an  influence  on  the  moral 
and  theological  opinions  of  his  country.  But  there  is  a natural  de- 
sire of  saving  from  the  wreck  of  things  forgotten,  even  the  mortal 
features  of  those  by  whom  our  understandings  have  been  enlighten- 
ed, and  our  hearts  ameliorated ; and  this  desire,  as  far  as  William 
Paley  is  concerned,  may  be  gratified  by  the  picture  painted  by  Rom- 
ney, of  which  many  engravings  have  been  taken. 

A volume  appeared,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Paley,  which  excited  a 
powerful  interest,  as  well  from  the  circumstances  of  its  publication, 
as  from  the  celebrity  of  its  author.  In  a codicil  to  his  will  he  stated 
his  intention,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  of  printing  five  hundred 
copies  of  a volume  of  sermons  at  Sunderland,  to  be  distributed  gratis 
among  his  parishioners.  Several  sermons  he  had  already  transcri- 
bed and  arranged  for  that  purpose,  and  others  he  had  selected  for 
future  transcription ; but  the  whole  business  was  left  in  an  imper- 
fect state,  and  no  arrangement  of  the  materials  settled,  except  that 
the  sermon  “ on  Seriousness  in  Religion,”  the  most  valuable  perhaps 
which  he  ever  composed,  should  precede  the  doctrinal  discourses, 
that  some  repetitions,  should  be  omitted,  and  some  sermons  consoli- 
dated with  others.  The  volume,  when  corrected  and  arranged,  was 
to  “ be  printed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephenson,  at  the  expense  of  the 
testator’s  executors,  and  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood,  first  to 
those  who  frequented  church,  then  to  farmers’  families  in  the  coun- 
try, then  to  such  as  had  a person  in  the  family  who  could  read,  and 
were  likely  to  read  them  but  a general  and  indiscriminate  publi- 
cation was  forbidden.  For  this  injunction  there  appears  no  possible 
reason,  but  his  family  studied,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  comply 
with  the  dying  request  of  Paley.  The  sermons  were  printed  in  1806, 
at  Sunderland,  and  distributed  privately  at  Bishop- Wearmouth ; 
but  it  soon  appeared  certain  that,  of  a volume  so  deeply  interesting, 
and  so  eagerly  sought,  surreptitious  editions  would  necessarily  be 
multiplied.  His  family  therefore,  at  last,  were  induced  to  do  them- 
selves, what  would  otherwise  have  been  done  by  strangers ; and  the 
sermons  are  now  included  in  the  catalogue  of  his  published  works. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Archdeacon  Paley  it  is  not  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  say  much,  when  we  recollect  the  high  and  unblemished  cha- 
racter of  the  distinguished  prelates,  who,  while  they  bestowed  on 
him  their  patronage,  honoured  him  with  their  friendship.  We  are 
assured  that  his  intellectual  acquirements  were  accompanied  by  un- 
assuming manners,  and  the  powers  of  his  mind  exalted  by  the  qual- 
ities of  his  heart.  Of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, any  more  than  of  his  personal  purity,  there  has  never  been 
suggested  a doubt.  One  of  those  who  had  known  him  earliest,  and 
valued  him  most,  has  declared  that  he  never  knew  him  guilty  of  a 
vicious  act,  nor  inattentive  to  the  proprieties  of  moral  conduct : and 
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his  earliest  patron,  Bishop  Law,  has  often  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
good  man,  and  a good  Christian.  At  a time  when  he  was  most  em- 
phatically  a private  character  ; engaged  in  the  irksome  labours  of  a j 
school ; or  in  the  unostentatious  duties  of  a parish  priest,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a northern  village,  and  with  the  humble  remuneration  of  \\ 
.^SO.  per  annum  ; conscious  as  he  must  have  been  of  the  possession  ; 
of  superior  talents,  and  the  capacity  of  shining  in  a higher  and  more  ij 
conspicuous  sphere  ; he  never  gave  way,  for  a moment,  to  the  gloom  j 
of  despondence,  or  the  irritation  of  discontent.  In  Paley,  this  qui-  i 
escence  could  not  have  sprung  from  indolence  or  insensibility ; it  I 
must  have  originated  in  a conviction  of  the  beneficence  of  that  Being, 
to  whose  service  he  had  been  consecrated ; and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  moral  discipline,  which  allays  the  fever  of  ambitious  desire,  no 
less  than  the  thirst  of  unlawful  pleasure. 

To  a mind  like  Paley  *s,  which  seems  to  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  a sense  of  the  Divine  goodness,  we  might  expect  every  humane 
feeling  and  kindly  impulse  to  be  familiar ; and  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
this  instanced  in  his  conduct,  as  connected  with  the  public  occur-  j 
rences  of  the  day.  He  was  among  the  first  who  reprobated  the  in-  j 
iquity  of  the  slave-trade ; and  not  content  with  holding  forth  this  | 
infamous  traffic  to  the  execration  of  mankind  in  his  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, he  assisted  with  his  arguments  the  efforts  of  the  committee  es- 
tablished in  London  for  its  extirpation  ; and  even  had  several  inter- 
views with  the  excellent  and  indefatigable  Clarkson,  that  he  might 
give  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  this  66  labour  of  love.”  He  was  i 
not  less  zealous  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  When,  in  j 
179^,  a meeting  was  convened  at  Carlisle,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  a petition  to  Parliament  upon  the  subject,  the  Archdeacon 
took  the  chair,  and  prefaced  the  resolutions,  which  were  then  carried, 
with  a speech  that  does  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  heart. 

That  Paley  was  a man  of  public  integrity,  no  less  than  of  private 
virtue,  may  be  traced  in  the  conduct  which  he  habitually  pursued, 
with  regard  to  his  political  opinions.  If  the  instance  of  his  decli- 
ning to  give  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  clerical  petition  which  he 
approved,  be  adduced  in  contradiction  of  this,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a solitary  exception.  Applying  his  own  opinions  of  the 
boundaries  of  rational  liberty  and  rational  submission,  as  developed 
in  the  Moral  Philosophy,  to  the  existing  points  of  dispute,  he  went 
no  farther  than  he  was  borne  out  by  his  private  conceptions  of  truth 
and  justice.  Neither  ministerial  influence,  nor  popular  applause, 
could  induce  him  to  compromise  his  reason  or  his  conscience.  He 
did  not,  and  he  would  not,  go  far  enough  on  either  side  to  gain  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  any  political  party.  He  deprecated  re- 
form in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  leading  to  consequences  of  which 
no  one  could  estimate  the  danger ; while  by  the  freedom  of  many  of 
his  remarks,  and  the  fearless  character  of  many  of  his  opinions,  he 
alarmed  the  unqualified  panegyrist  of  existing  institutions.  He  who 
thus  stands  aloof  from  the  spirit  of  party,  will  be  often  misunder- 
stood, and  still  oftener  misrepresented.  But  Paley  had  no  doubt 
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u counted  the  cost and  he  found  his  recompence  in  the  internal 
feeling  of  rectitude,  and  in  the  approbation  of  the  candid  and  dis- 
I cerning  few. 

Of  his  merits  as  a writer,  though  much  remains  to  be  said,  but 
little  certainly  is  required.  His  works  have  been  long  before  the 
public  in  every  shape,  both  singly  and  collectively,  and  their  success 
has  been  unbounded.  We  have  seen  that  his  Moral  Philosophy, 
has  kept  its  ground  as  an  examination  book  in  one  at  least  of  our 
universities ; and  his  Evidences  are  generally  studied  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  holy  orders.  His  Natural  Theology  has  contribu- 
ted to  the  delight  and  edification  of  persons,  to  whom  the  subject, 
even  if  it  had  been  presented  at  all,  would  have  been  dry  and  unin- 
teresting, unless  adorned  by  the  magic  of  his  pen : and  the  Horae 
Paulinae  is  on  the  shelf  of  every  man  of  intellect,  who  is  qualified  to 
appreciate  the  unanswerable  arguments  which  it  contains.  We  may 
deny  to  Paley  the  possession  of  extensive  learning ; we  may  deny  to 
him  the  credit  of  entire  originality ; but  who  shall  deny  him  the 
merit  of  closely  investigating  truth,  or  the  power  of  conveying  it 
clearly  and  convincingly  to  his  readers?  Who  shall  deny  that  many 
a discussion,  which  would  have  revolted  us  in  others,  has  come  to 
us  from  him  so  disentangled  from  its  difficulties,  so  disencumbered 
of  its  excrescences,  so  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
and  so  brightly  adorned  by  the  charms  of  his  genius,  that  instead 
of  being  repelled,  we  are  invited ; instead  of  being  disgusted,  we  are 
allured  ? If  Paley  has  culled  the  sweets  of  many  an  author,  whose 
volumes  have  stood  in  our  libraries  untouched,  while  his  own  are 
constantly  on  our  tables  or  in  our  hands,  shall  we  impute  it  to  him 
as  a crime,  that  he  has  brought  what  is  valuable  in  their  writings 
within  our  reach,  or  at  least  given  us  the  interest  to  peruse  it  ? 
When  we  have  made  the  labours  of  Ray  and  Derham  our  own ; 
when  we  have  waded  through  the  nine  volumes  of  the  66  Light  of 
j Nature and  patiently  traced  the  diffuse,  though  admirable,  pages 
of  Lardner ; we  may  better,  than  we  can  now,  dispense  with  the 
works  of  Paley ; though  we  shall  then  be  more  disposed  to  praise 
him  for  what  he  has  done,  than  to  blame  him  for  not  having  done 
more. 

If  we  were  required  to  give  a candid  opinion  of  the  deficiencies  of 
Paley  as  a writer,  we  should  say  that,  in  the  works  which  he  himself 
gave  to  the  world,  the  desideratum  was  not  novelty  or  genius,  but 
an  open  avowal  of  scriptural  truth,  as  exemplified  in  the  surrender 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  the  preponderating  influence  of  eternity.  It 
may  be  replied,  that  the  subjects,  to  which  he  was  led,  neither  de- 
manded nor  admitted  any  enlargement  of  these  momentous  topics. 
But  surely  the  able  defender  of  the  outworks  of  the  citadel,  should 
not  entirely  neglect  the  citadel  itself ; and  the  powerful  champion 
of  Christianity,  should  tell  us  what  Christianity  is.  The  general 
impression  of  their  author,  which  his  published  works  would  natu- 
rally give  us,  is  that  of  a man  more  penetrated  with  the  Divine  good- 
ness as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  nature,  than  with  the  Divine  love 
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as  exemplified  in  the  economy  of  grace : a man  who  considers  Christ 
tianity  as  a code  of  pure  morals,  teaching  personal  correctness  and 
social  benevolence,  rather  than  a painful  and  self-denying  discipline 
by  which  the  soul  is  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  sin : a man  who 
views  the  world  as  something  to  be  cherished  rather  than  mortified,, 
something  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  renounced.  We  know  that  his 
own  conduct  was  in  unison,  in  this  respect,  with  his  apparent  views. 
His  moral  character  was  unimpeachable,  and  his  performance  of  his 
religious  duties  exemplary,  but  he  mixed  freely  in  public  amuse- 
ments, from  which,  while  he  stopped  short  of  excess,  no  religious 
consideration  taught  him  to  refrain.  For  this  defect,  both  in  his 
writings  and  in  his  life,  it  is  impossible  not  t&  feel  regret.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  complete  separation  from  the  world,  with 
respect  to  private  Christians,  as  long  as  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  expe- 
diency* continues  to  be  a portion  of  holy  writ,  there  seems  no  doubt 
with  respect  to  clergymen,  and  especially  clergymen  holding  high 
official  situations,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  men  are  more  particularly 
fixed.  “ I do  not  see,”  says  the  Bishop  of  Limeric,  in  his  excellent 
primary  charge,  66  how  a clergyman,  consistently  with  the  sacredness 
and  separation  of  his  character  and  office,  consistently  with  the  edi- 
fication of  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge,  or  consistently  with 
the  vows  which  he  has  made  at  his  ordination,  can  pursue  the  sports 
of  the  mountain  or  the  field ; can  resort  to  the  race-ground  or  the 
theatre ; can  be  found  at  the  card-table,  or  in  the  ball-room.  In 
avowing  these  sentiments,  I avow  the  sentiments  which,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  church,  have  been  maintained  alike  by  the  old  cath- 
olic bishops  and  fathers,  and  by  the  most  distinguished  and  illustri- 
ous churchmen  of  modern  times.  In  these  sentiments  I have  lived ; 
in  these  sentiments  I hope  to  die ; and,  at  the  close  of  life,  it  will 
be  to  me  a crown  of  rejoicing,  if,  through  my  humble  instrumen- 
tality, any  of  my  reverend  brethren  shall  be  induced  to  become 
like-minded ; and  to  consider,  even  in  their  most  unguarded  hours, 
what  gravity  and  recollectedness  are,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
demanded  of  our  sacred  order.” — The  advocates  of  a serious  and 
self-denying  system  of  religion,  who,  with  all  their  admiration  of 
Paley’s  writings,  and  all  their  respect  for  his  character,  had  seen  and 
lamented  in  both  the  deficiency  to  which  we  have  alluded,  hailed 
the  volume  of  his  Posthumous  Sermons  as  an  evidence  of  better 
things.  Here  was  a book  deeply  interesting  to  the  world,  not  only 
from  the  solemn  truths  which  it  unfolded,  but  from  the  aspect  which 
it  bore  on  the  writer’s  personal  religion.  While  the  most  important 
points  of  Christian  belief,  and  the  most  indispensable  points  of  Chris- 
tian practice,  are  here  brought  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms ; 
while  the  necessity  of  spiritual  influence,  and  the  efficacy  of  spiritual 
prayer,  are  not  superficially  introduced,  but  pressed  upon  us  as  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  Christian  life ; while  habits  of  seriousness 
and  self-denial  are  shown  to  be  as  positively  required  as  moral  cor- 

* “ All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.”  1 Cor.  x.  23. 
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rectness,  and  love  to  God  as  peremptorily  demanded  as  love  to  man ; 
while  in  short  the  need  of  a complete  change  of  heart  as  well  as  life, 
before  we  can  be  considered  in  a state  of  salvation,  is  distinctly  sta- 
ted, and  powerfully  enforced ; every  thing  is  set  down  by  the  au- 
thor with  such  an  air  of  perfect  conviction,  that  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  he  is  giving  us  the  result  of  his  own  private 
meditations,  the  transcript  of  his  own  undisguised  feelings.  Of 
many  published  discourses  we  might  hesitate  to  decide,  whether 
they  sprang  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  or  not.  They  are  framed 
after  an  artificial  model : they  are  composed  in  a technical  manner. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  Paley.  Every  disquisition  is  evident- 
ly his  own : every  sentiment  what  he  has  himself  experienced.  He 
gives  nothing  to  system.  He  does  not  say  such  and  such  things  be- 
cause they  are  orthodox,  or  because  they  belong  to  the  received  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  but  because  he  is  himself  satisfied  of  their  reality 
and  importance.  It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  attentive  perusal 
of  his  posthumous  volume,  without  being  convinced  that  he  was 
really  and  conscientiously  in  earnest ; that  there  was  in  his  views 
an  increased  and  an  increasing  strictness ; that  he  was  powerfully 
and  effectually  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  living  for  eternity ; 
and  that  while  he  will  long  be  admired  by  the  intellectual  world  as  a 
man  of  superior  talents,  he  may  be  hailed  by  the  religious  world  as 
a man  of  sincere  piety. 


Bassingham  Rectory,  Newark* 
May  1,  1825. 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 

EDMUND  LAW,  D.D. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 


MY  LORD, 

Had  the  obligations  which  I owe  to  your  Lordship’s 
kindness  been  much  less,  or  much  fewer,  than  they  are ; 
had  personal  gratitude  left  any  place  in  my  mind  for  de- 
liberation or  for  inquiry ; in  selecting  a name  which  every 
reader  might  confess  to  be  prefixed  with  propriety  to  a 
work,  that,  in  many  of  its  parts,  bears  no  obscure  relation 
to  the  general  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 

! I should  have  found  myself  directed  by  many  considera- 
tions to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  A long  life  spent 
in  the  most  interesting  of  all  human  pursuits — the  inves- 
tigation of  moral  and  religious  truth,  in  constant  and  un- 
wearied endeavours  to  advance  the  discovery,  communi- 
cation, and  success,  of  both ; a life  so  occupied,  and  arrived 
at  that  period  which  renders  every  life  venerable, 
commands  respect  by  a title  which  no  virtuous  mind  will 
dispute,  which  no  mind  sensible  of  the  importance  of  these 
studies  to  the  supreme  concernments  of  mankind  will  not 
rejoice  to  see  acknowledged.  Whatever  difference,  or 
whatever  opposition,  some  who  peruse  your  Lordship’s 
writings  may  perceive  between  your  conclusions  and  their 
own,  the  good  and  wise  of  all  persuasions  will  revere  that 
industry,  which  has  for  its  object  the  illustration  or  defence 
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of  our  common  Christianity.  Your  Lordship’s  researches 
have  never  lost  sight  of  one  purpose,  namely,  to  recov 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  from  beneath  that  load  o: 
unauthorized  additions,  which  the  ignorance  of  someii 
ages,  and  the  learning  of  others,  the  superstition  of  weak, 
and  the  craft  of  designing  men,  have  (unhappily  for  its 
interest)  heaped  upon  it.  And  this  purpose,  I am  con-i 
vinced,  was  dictated  by  the  purest  motive ; by  a firm,  and  j 
I think,  a just  opinion,  that  whatever  renders  religion 
more  rational,  renders  it  more  credible ; that  he  who,  by 
a diligent  and  faithful  examination  of  the  original  records, 
dismisses  from  the  system  one  article  which  contradicts 
the  apprehension,  the  experience,  or  the  reasoning,  of  ; 
mankind,  does  more  towards  recommending  the  belief, j 
and  with  the  belief  the  influence,  of  Christianity,  to  the  | 
understandings  and  consciences  of  serious  inquirers,  and 
through  them  to  universal  reception  and  authority,  than 
can  be  effected  by  a thousand  contenders  for  creeds  and 
ordinances  of  human  establishment. 

When  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Christian  world,  it  was  not  without  the 
industry  of  learned  men  that  it  came  at  length  to  be  dis- 
covered, that  no  such  doctrine  was  contained  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  had  those  excellent  persons  done  nothing 
more  by  their  discovery,  than  abolished  an  innocent  su- 
perstition, or  changed  some  directions  in  the  ceremonial 
of  public  worship,  they  had  merited  little  of  that  venera- 
tion, with  which  the  gratitude  of  Protestant  churches 
remembers  their  services.  What  they  did  for  mankind 
was  this : they  exonerated  Christianity  of  a weight  which 
sunk  it.  If  indolence  or  timidity  had  checked  these  ex- 
ertions, or  suppressed  the  fruit  and  publication  of  these 
inquiries,  it  is  too  much  to  affirm,  that  infidelity  would 
at  this  day  have  been  universal. 
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I do  not  mean,  my  Lord,  by  the  mention  of  this  exam- 
ple, to  insinuate  that  any  popular  opinion  which  your 
Lordship  may  have  encountered,  ought  to  be  compared 
with  Transubstantiation,  or  that  the  assurance  wdth  which 
we  reject  that  extravagant  absurdity,  is  attainable  in  the 
controversies  in  which  your  Lordship  has  been  engaged ; 
but  I mean,  by  calling  to  mind  those  great  reformers  of 
the  public  faith,  to  observe,  or  rather  to  express  my  own 
persuasion,  that  to  restore  the  purity,  is  most  effectually 
to  promote  the  progress  of  Christianity ; and  that  the  same 
virtuous  motive  which  has  sanctified  their  labours,  sug- 
gested yours.  At  a time  when  some  men  appear  not  to 
perceive  any  good,  and  others  to  suspect  an  evil  tendency, 
in  that  spirit  of  examination  and  research  which  is  gone 
forth  in  Christian  countries,  this  testimony  is  become  due, 
not  only  to  the  probity  of  your  Lordship’s  views,  but  to 
the  general  cause  of  intellectual  and  religious  liberty. 

That  your  Lordship’s  life  may  be  prolonged  in  health 
and  honour ; that  it  may  continue  to  afford  an  instructive 
proof,  how  serene  and  easy  old  age  can  be  made  by  the 
memory  of  important  and  well-intended  labours,  by  the 
possession  of  public  and  deserved  esteem,  by  the  presence 
of  many  grateful  relatives ; above  all,  by  the  resources  of 
religion,  by  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  designs  of  a 
"faithful  Creator,”  and  a settled  trust  in  the  truth  and 
in  the  promises  of  Christianity,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  dutiful. 

Most  obliged, 

And  most  devoted  servant, 

WILLIAM  PALEY. 

Carlisle, 

Feb.  10,  1785. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  treatises  I have  met  with  upon  the  subject  of  morals , I appear  to 
myself  to  have  remarked  the  following  imperfections: — either  that  the 
principle  was  erroneous,  or  that  it  was  indistinctly  explained,  or  that  the 
rules  deduced  from  it  were  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  real  life  and  to  ac- 
tual situations.  The  writings  of  Grotius,  and  the  larger  work  of  PuffendorfF, 
are  of  too  forensic  a cast,  too  much  mixed  up  with  civil  law  and  with  the 
jurisprudence  of  Germany,  to  answer  precisely  the  design  of  a system  of 
ethics — the  direction  of  private  consciences  in  the  general  conduct  of  hu- 
man life.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  institutes  of 
morality  calculated  to  instruct  an  individual  in  his  duty,  so  much  as  a 
species  of  law-books  nnd  law-authorities,  suited  to  the  practice  of  those 
courts  of  justice,  whose  decisions  are  regulated  by  general  principles  of 
natural  equity,  in  conjunction  with  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  code ; of 
which  kind,  I understand,  there  are  many  upon  the  Continent.  To  which 
may  be  added,  concerning  both  these  authors,  that  they  are  more  occupied 

I in  describing  the  rights  and  usages  of  independent  communities,  than  is 
necessary  in  a work  which  professes  not  to  adjust  the  correspondence  of 
nations,  but  to  delineate  the  offices  of  domestic  life.  The  profusion  also 
of  classical  quotations  with  which  m any  of  their  pages  abound,  seems  to 
me  a fault  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  excuse  them.  If  these  ex- 
tracts be  intended  as  decorations  of  style,  the  composition  is  overloaded 
with  ornaments  of  one  kind.  To  any  thing  more  than  ornament  they  can 
make  no  claim.  To  propose  them  as  serious  arguments,  gravely  to  attempt 
to  establish  or  fortify  a moral  duty  by  the  testimony  of  a Greek  or  Roman 
poet,  is  to  trifle  with  the  attention  of  the  reader,  or  rather  to  take  it  off 
from  all  just  principles  of  reasoning  in  morals. 

Of  our  own  writers  in  this  branch  of  philosophy,  I find  none  that  I 
think  perfectly  free  from  the  three  objections  which  I have  stated.  There 
is  likewise  a fourth  property  observable  almost  in  all  of  them,  namely, 
that  they  divide  too  much  the  law  of  Nature  from  the  precepts  of  Revela- 
tion ; some  authors  industriously  declining  the  mention  of  Scripture  au- 
thorities, as  belonging  to  a different  province ; and  others  reserving  them 
for  a separate  volume:  which  appears  to  me  much  the  same  defect,  as  if  a 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  England  should  content  himself  with  stating 
upon  each  head  the  common  law  of  the  land,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
acts  of  parliament ; or  should  choose  to  give  his  readers  the  common  law 
vol.  i.  e 
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in  one  book,  and  the  statute  law  in  another.  “ When  the  obligations  of 
morality  are  taught/’  says  a pious  and  celebrated  writer,  “ let  the  sanctions 
of  Christianity  never  be  forgotten ; by  which  it  will  be  shown  that  they 
give  strength  and  lustre  to  each  other : religion  will  appear  to  be  the  voice 
of  reason,  and  morality  will  be  the  will  of  God.”* 

The  manner  also  in  which  modern  writers  have  treated  of  subjects  of 
morality,  is  in  my  judgment,  liable  to  much  exception.  It  has  become  of 
late  a fashion  to  deliver  moral  institutes  in  strings  or  series  of  detached 
propositions,  without  subjoining  a continued  argument  or  regular  disser- 
tation to  any  of  them.  This  sententious'  apophthegmatising  style,  by 
crowding  propositions  and  paragraphs  too  fast  upon  the  mind,  and  by 
carrying  the  eye  of  the  reader  from  subject  to  subject  in  too  quick  a suc- 
cession, gains  not  a sufficient  hold  upon  the  attention,  to  leave  either  the 
memory  furnished  or  the  understanding  satisfied.  However  useful  a syl- 
labus of  topics  or  a series  of  propositions  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a lecturer, 
or  as  a guide  to  a student,  who  is  supposed  to  consult  other  books,  or  to 
institute  upon  each  subject  researches  of  his  own,  the  method  is  by  no 
means  convenient  for  ordinary  readers;  because  few  readers  are  such 
thinkers  as  to  want  only  a hint  to  set  their  thoughts  at  work  upon ; or  such 
as  will  pause  and  tarry  at  every  proposition,  till  they  have  traced  out  its 
dependency,  proof,  relation,  and  consequences,  before  they  permit  them- 
selves to  step  on  to  another.  A respectable  writer  of  this  classt  has  com- 
prised his  doctrine  of  slavery  in  the  three  following  propositions : — 

“No  one  is  born  a slave ; because  every  one  is  born  with  all  his  original 
rights.” 

<e  No  one  can  become  a slave ; because  no  one  from  being  a person  can, 
in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  become  a thing,  or  subject  of  property.” 

“ The  supposed  property  of  the  master  in  the  slave,  therefore,  is  matter 
of  usurpation,  not  of  right.” 

It  may  be  possible  to  deduce  from  these  few  adages,  such  a theory  of  the 
primitive  rights  of  human  nature,  as  will  evince  the  illegality  of  slavery : 
but  surely  an  author  requires  too  much  of  his  reader,  when  he  expects  him 
to  make  these  deductions  for  himself ; or  to  supply,  perhaps  from  some 
remote  chapter  of  the  same  treatise,  the  several  proofs  and  explanations 
which  are  necessary  to  render  the  meaning  and  truth  of  these  assertions 
intelligible. 

There  is  a fault,  the  opposite  of  this,  which  some  moralists  who  have 
adopted  a different,  and  I think  a better  plan  of  composition,  have  not  al- 
ways been  careful  to  avoid ; namely,  the  dwelling  upon  verbal  and  ele- 
mentary distinctions,  with  a labour  and  prolixity  proportioned  much  more 
to  the  subtlety  of  the  question,  than  to  its  value  and  importance  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  subject.  A writer  upon  the  law  of  nature, ^ whose  ex- 
plications in  every  part  of  philosophy,  though  always  diffuse,  are  often 
very  successful,  has  employed  three  long  sections  in  endeavouring  to  prove 

* Preface  to  “ The  Preceptor,”  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

■j-  Dr.  Ferguson,  author  of  “Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy;”  1767. 

J Dr.  Rutherford,  author  of  “ Institutes  of  Natural  Law.” 
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that  “ permissions  are  not  laws.”  The  discussion  of  this  controversy, 
however  essential  it  might  be  to  dialectic  precision,  was  certainly  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  progress  of  a work  designed  to  describe  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  civil  life.  The  reader  becomes  impatient  when  he  is  detained 
by  disquisitions  which  have  no  other  object  than  the  settling  of  terms  and 
phrases ; and,  what  is  worse,  they  for  whose  use  such  books  are  chiefly 
intended,  will  not  be  persuaded  to  read  them  at  all. 

I am  led  to  propose  these  strictures  not  by  any  propensity  to  depreci- 
ate the  labours  of  my  predecessors,  much  less  to  invite  a comparison  be- 
tween the  merits  of  their  performances  and  my  own ; but  solely  by  the 
consideration,  that  when  a waiter  offers  a book  to  the  public,  upon  a sub- 
ject on  which  the  public  are  already  in  possession  of  many  others,  he  is 
bound  by  a kind  of  literary  justice  to  inform  his  readers,  distinctly  and 
specifically,  what  it  is  he  professes  to  supply  and  what  he  expects  to  im- 
prove. The  imperfections  above  enumerated,  are  those  which  I have  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  or  remedy.  Of  the  execution,  the  reader  must  judge : 
but  this  was  the  design. 

Concerning  the  principle  of  morals  it  would  be  premature  to  speak : but 
concerning  the  manner  of  unfolding  and  explaining  that  principle,  I have 
somewhat  which  I wfish  to  be  remarked.  An  experience  of  nine  years  in 
the  office  of  a public  tutor  in  one  of  the  universities,  and  in  that  depart- 
ment of  education  to  which  these  chapters  relate,  afforded  me  frequent 
occasions  to  observe,  that  in  discoursing  to  young  minds  upon  topics  of 
morality,  it  required  much  more  pains  to  make  them  perceive  the  difficul- 
ty, than  to  understand  the  solution ; that,  unless  the  subject  was  so  drawn 
up  to  a point,  as  to  exhibit  the  full  force  of  an  objection,  or  the  exact 
place  of  a doubt,  before  any  explanation  was  entered  upon — in  other 
words,  unless  some  curiosity  was  excited  before  it  was  attempted  to  be 
satisfied,  the  labour  of  the  teacher  was  lost.  When  information  was  not 
desired,  it  was  seldom,  I found  retained.  I have  made  this  observation 
my  guide  in  the  following  work : that  is,  upon  each  occasion  I have  en- 
deavoured, before  I suffered  myself  to  proceed  in  the  disquisition,  to  put 
the  reader  in  complete  possession  of  the  question ; and  to  do  it  in  the 
way  that  I thought  most  likely  to  stir  up  his  own  doubts  and  solicitude 
about  it. 

In  pursuing  the  principle  of  morals  through  the  detail  of  cases  to  which 
it  is  applicable,  I have  had  in  view  to  accommodate  both  the  choice  of 
the  subjects  and  the  manner  of  handling  them,  to  the  situations  which 
arise  in  the  life  of  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  in  these  times.  This  is 
the  thing  that  I think  to  be  principally  wanting  in  former  treatises ; and 
perhaps  the  chief  advantage  which  will  be  found  in  mine.  I have  exam- 
ined no  doubts,  I have  discussed  no  obscurities,  I have  encountered  no 
errors,  I have  adverted  to  no  controversies,  but  what  I have  seen  actually 
to  exist.  If  some  of  the  questions  treated  of,  appear  to  a more  instruct- 
ed reader,  minute  or  puerile,  I desire  such  reader  to  be  assured  that  I 
have  found  them  occasions  of  difficulty  to  young  minds ; and  what  I have 
observed  in  young  minds,  I should  expect  to  meet  with  in  all  who  ap- 
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proach  these  subjects  for  the  first  time.  Upon  each  article  of  human  ) 


duty,  I have  combined  with  the  conclusion  of  reason  the  declarations  of  ! 
Scripture,  when  they  are  to  be  had,  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  as  f 
both  terminating  in  the  same  sanctions. 

In  the  manner  of  the  work,  I have  endeavoured  so  to  attemper  the  op-  I : 
posite  plans  above  animadverted  upon,  as  that  the  reader  may  not  accuse 
me  either  of  too  much  haste,  or  too  much  delay.  I have  bestowed  upon 
each  subject  enough  of  dissertation  to  give  a body  and  substance  to  the 
chapter  in  which  it  is  treated  of,  as  well  as  coherence  and  perspicuity : 
on  the  other  hand,  I have  seldom,  I hope,  exercised  the  patience  of  the 
reader  by  the  length  and  prolixity  of  my  essays,  or  disappointed  that  pa- 
tience at  last  by  the  tenuity  and  unimportance  of  the  conclusion. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  the  following  work,  for  which  it  may  be 
thought  necessary  that  I should  offer  some  excuse.  The  first  of  which  is, 
that  I have  scarcely  ever  referred  to  any  other  book ; or  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  author  whose  thoughts,  and  sometimes,  possibly,  whose  very 
expressions,  I have  adopted.  My  method  of  writing  has  constantly  been 
this : to  extract  what  I could  from  my  own  stores  and  my  own  reflections 
in  the  first  place ; to  put  down  that,  and  afterward  to  consult  upon  each 
subject  such  readings  as  fell  in  my  way ; which  order,  I am  convinced, 
is  the  only  one  whereby  any  person  can  keep  his  thoughts  from  sliding 
into  other  men’s  trains.  The  effect  of  such  a plan  upon  the  production 
itself  will  be,  that,  whilst  some  parts  in  matter  or  manner  may  be  new, 
others  will  be  little  else  than  a repetition  of  the  old.  I make  no  preten- 
sions to  perfect  originality : I claim  to  be  something  more  than  a mere 
compiler.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  borrowed ; but  the  fact  is,  that  the  notes 
for  this  work  having  been  prepared  for  some  years,  and  such  things  hav- 
ing been  from  time  to  time  inserted  in  them  as  appeared  to  me  worth  pre- 
serving, and  such  insertions  made  commonly  without  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor from  whom  they  were  taken,  I should,  at  this  time,  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  recovering  those  names  with  sufficient  exactness  to  be  able 
to  render  to  every  man  his  own.  Nor  to  speak  the  truth,  did  it  appear 
to  me  worth  while  to  repeat  the  search  merely  for  this  purpose.  When 
authorities  are  relied  upon,  names  must  be  produced ; when  a discovery 
has  been  made  in  science,  it  may  be  unjust  to  borrow  the  invention  with- 
out acknowledging  the  author.  But  in  an  argumentative  treatise,  and 
upon  a subject  which  allows  no  place  for  discovery  or  invention,  proper- 
ly so  called ; and  in  which  all  that  can  belong  to  a writer  is  his  mode  of 
reasoning,  or  his  judgment  of  probabilities ; I should  have  thought  it  su- 
perfluous, had  it  been  easier  to  me  than  it  was,  to  have  interrupted  my 
text,  or  crowded  my  margin,  with  references  to  every  author  whose  sen- 
timents I have  made  use  of.  There  is,  however,  one  work  to  which  I 
owe  so  much,  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  confess  the  obligation ; 

I mean  the  writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.,  part  of  which 
were  published  by  himself,  and  the  remainder  since  his  death,  under  the 
title  of  “ The  Light  of  Nature  pursued,  by  Edward  Search,  Esq,”  I 
have  found  in  this  writer  more  original  thinking  and  observation  upon 
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the  several  subjects  that  he  has  taken  in  hand,  than  in  any  other,  not  to 
say,  than  in  all  others  put  together.  His  talent  also  for  illustrating  is  un- 
rivalled. But  his  thoughts  are  diffused  through  a long,  various,  and  irre- 
gular work.  I shall  account  it  no  mean  praise,  if  I have  been  sometimes 
able  to  dispose  into  method,  to  collect  into  heads  and  articles,  or  to  ex- 
hibit in  more  compact  and  tangible  masses,  what,  in  that  otherwise  excel- 
lent performance,  is  spread  over  too  much  surface. 

The  next  circumstance  for  which  some  apology  may  be  expected,  is 
the  joining  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  together,  or  the  addition  of 
a book  of  politics  to  a system  of  ethics.  Against  this  objection,  if  it  be 
made  one,  I might  defend  myself  by  the  example  of  many  approved  wri- 
ters, who  have  treated  de  officiis  hominis  et  civis,  or,  as  some  choose  to  ex- 
press it,  “ of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  man,  in  his  individual  and  so- 
cial capacity,”  in  the  same  book.  I might  allege,  also,  that  the  part  a 
member  of  the  commonwealth  shall  take  in  political  contentions,  the  vote 
he  shall  give,  the  counsels  he  shall  approve,  the  support  he  shall  afford, 
or  the  opposition  he  shall  make,  to  any  system  of  public  measures,  is  as 
much  a question  of  personal  duty,  as  much  concerns  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  who  deliberates,  as  the  determination  of  any  doubt  which  re- 
lates to  the  conduct  of  private  life : that  consequently  political  philoso- 
phy is,  properly  speaking,  a continuation  of  moral  philosophy ; or  rather 
indeed  a part  of  it,  supposing  moral  philosophy  to  have  for  its  aim  the 
information  of  the  human  conscience  in  every  deliberation  that  is  likely 
to  come  before  it.  I might  avail  myself  of  these  excuses,  if  I wanted 
them ; but  the  vindication  upon  which  I rely  is  the  following : In  sta- 
ting the  principle  of  morals,  the  reader  will  observe  that  I have  employ- 
ed some  industry  in  explaining  the  theory,  and  showing  the  necessity  of 
general  rules  ; without  Jthe  full  and  constant  consideration  of  which,  I am 
persuaded  that  no  system  of  moral  philosophy  can  be  satisfactory  or  con- 
sistent. This  foundation  being  laid,  or  rather  this  habit  being  formed, 
the  discussion  of  political  subjects,  to  which,  more  than  to  almost  any 
other,  general  rules  are  applicable,  became  clear  and  easy.  Whereas, 
had  these  topics  been  assigned  to  a distinct  work,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  repeated  the  same  rudiments,  to  have  established  over 
again  the  same  principles,  as  those  which  we  had  already  exemplified, 
and  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  in  the  former  part  of  this.  In  a 
word,  if  there  appear  to  any  one  too  great  a diversity,  or  too  wide  a dis- 
tance, between  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume, 
let  him  be  reminded,  that  the  doctrine  of  general  rules  pervades  and  con- 
nects the  whole. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  admonish  the  reader,  that,  under 
the  name  of  politics,  he  is  not  to  look  for  those  occasional  controversies, 
which  the  occurrences  of  the  present  day,  or  any  temporary  situation  of 
public  affairs,  may  excite ; and  most  of  which,  if  not  beneath  the  dignity, 
it  is  beside  the  purpose,  of  a philosophical  institution  to  advert  to.  He  will 
perceive  that  the  several  disquisitions  are  framed  with  a reference  to  the 
condition  of  this  country,  and  of  this  government : but  it  seemed  to  me  to 
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belong  to  the  design  of  a work  like  the  following,  not  so  much  to  discuss 
each  altercated  point  with  the  particularity  of  a political  pamphlet  upon 
the  subject,  as  to  deliver  those  universal  principles,  and  to  exhibit  that 
mode  and  train  of  reasoning  in  politics,  by  the  due  application  of  which 
every  man  might  be  enabled  to  attain  to  just  conclusions  of  his  own.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  an  objection  that  has  been  advanced  against  all  abstract 
speculations  concerning  the  origin,  principle,  or  limitation  of  civil  author- 
ity; namely,  that  such  speculations  possess  little  or  no  influence  upon  the 
conduct  either  of  the  state  or  of  the  subject,  of  the  governors  or  of  the 
governed ; nor  are  attended  with  any  useful  consequences  to  either : that 
in  times  of  tranquillity  they  are  not  wanted ; in  times  of  confusion  they 
are  never  heard.  This  representation,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  just. 
Times  of  tumult,  it  is  true,  are  not  the  times  to  learn ; but  the  choice  which 
men  make  of  their  side  and  party,  in  the  most  critical  occasions  of  the 
commonwealth,  may  nevertheless  depend  upon  the  lessons  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  books  they  have  read,  and  the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  in 
seasons  of  leisure  and  quietness.  Some  judicious  persons,  who  were  pre- 
sent at  Geneva  during  the  troubles  which  lately  convulsed  that  city, 
thought  they  perceived,  in  the  contentions  there  carrying  on,  the  operation 
of  that  political  theory,  which  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  and  the  unbounded 
esteem  in  which  these  writings  are  holden  by  his  countrymen,  had  diffused 
amongst  the  people.  Throughout  the  political  disputes  that  have  within 
these  few  years  taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  in  her  sister-kingdom,  and  in 
her  foreign  dependencies,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe,  in  the  language 
of  party,  in  the  resolutions  of  public  meetings,  in  debate,  in  conversation, 
in  the  general  strain  of  those  fugitive  and  diurnal  addresses  to  the  public 
which  such  occasions  call  forth,  the  prevalency  of  those  ideas  of  civil  au- 
thority which  are  displayed  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Locke.  The  credit  of 
that  great  name,  the  courage  and  liberality  of  his  principles,  the  skill  and 
clearness  with  which  his  arguments  are  proposed,  no  less  than  the  weight 
of  the  arguments  themselves,  have  given  a reputation  and  currency  to  his 
opinions,  of  which  I am  persuaded,  in  any  unsettled  state  of  public  affairs, 
the  influence  would  be  felt.  As  this  is  not  a place  for  examining  the  truth 
or  tendency  of  these  doctrines,  I would  not  be  understood  by  what  I have 
said,  to  express  any  judgment  concerning  either.  I mean  only  to  remark, 
that  such  doctrines  are  not  without  effect ; and  that  it  is  of  practical  im- 
portance to  have  the  principles  from  which  the  obligations  of  social  union, 
and  the  extent  of  civil  obedience,  are  derived,  rightly  explained,  and  well 
understood.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I have  observed,  in  political,  beyond  all 
other  subjects,  where  men  are  without  some  fundamental  and  scientific 
principles  to  resort  to,  they  are  liable  to  have  their  understandings  played 
upon  by  cant  phrases  and  unmeaning  terms,  of  which  every  party  in  every 
country  possesses  a vocabulary.  We  appear  astonished  when  we  see  the 
multitude  led  away  by  sounds ; but  we  should  remember  that,  if  sounds 
work  miracles,  it  is  always  upon  ignorance.  The  influence  of  names  is  in 
exact  proportion  to*  the  want  of  knowledge. 

These  are  the  observations  with  which  I have  judged  it  expedient  to 
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prepare  the  attention  of  my  reader.  Concerning  the  personal  motives 
which  engaged  me  in  the  following  attempt,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I say 
much ; the  nature  of  my  academical  situation,  a great  deal  of  leisure  since 
my  retirement  from  it,  the  recommendation  of  an  honoured  and  excellent 
friend,  the  authority  of  the  venerable  prelate  to  whom  these  labours  are 
inscribed,  the  not  perceiving  in  what  way  I could  employ  my  time  or  ta- 
lents better,  and  my  disapprobation,  in  literary  men,  of  that  fastidious  in- 
dolence which  sits  still  because  it  disdains  to  do  little , were  the  considera- 
tions that  directed  my  thoughts  to  this  design.  Nor  have  I repented  of 
the  undertaking.  Whatever  be  the  fate  or  reception  of  this  work,  it  owes 
its  author  nothing.  In  sickness  and  in  health  I have  found  in  it  that  which 
can  alone  alleviate  the  one,  or  give  enjoyment  to  the  other— occupation 
and  engagement. 
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BOOK  I. 

PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITION  AND  USE  OF  THE  SCIENCE. 

JVIoral  Philosophy,  Morality,  Ethics,  Casuistry,  Natural  Law, 
mean  all  the  same  thing ; namely,  that  science  which  teaches  men 
their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it. 

The  use  of  such  a study  depends  upon  this,  that,  without  it,  the 
rules  of  life,  by  which  men  are  ordinarily  governed,  oftentimes  mis- 
lead them,  through  a defect  either  in  the  rule,  or  in  the  application. 

These  rules  are,  the  Law  of  Plonour,  the  Law  of  the  Land,  and 
the  Scriptures. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LAW  OF  HONOUR. 

The  Law  of  Honour  is  a system  of  rules  constructed  by  people 
of  fashion,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one 
another ; and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Consequently,  nothing  is  adverted  to  by  the  Law  of  Plonour,  but 
what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourse. 

Hence  this  law  only  prescribes  and  regulates  the  duties  hetwixt 
equals ; omitting  such  as  relate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as 
those  which  we  owe  to  our  inferiors. 

For  which  reason,  profaneness,  neglect  of  public  worship  or  pri- 
vate devotion,  cruelty  to  servants,  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  or 
other  dependants,  want  of  charity  to  the  poor,  injuries  done  to  trades- 
men by  insolvency  or  delay  of  payment,  with  numberless  examples 
of  the  same  kind,  are  accounted  no  breaches  of  honour ; because  a 
man  is  not  a less  agreeable  companion  for  these  vices,  nor  the  worse 
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to  deal  with,  in  those  concerns  which  are  usually  transacted  between 
one  gentleman  and  another. 

Again ; the  Law  of  Honour,  being  constituted  by  men  occupied  ] 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  for  the  mutual  conveniency  of  such 
men,  will  be  found,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  character  and 
design  of  the  law-makers,  to  be,  in  most  instances,  favourable  to 
the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural  passions. 

Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness,  prodigality, 
duelling,  and  of  revenge  in  the  extreme ; and  lays  no  stress  upon 
the  virtues  opposite  to  these. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAND. 

That  part  of  mankind,  who  are  beneath  the  Law  of  Honour,  a 
often  make  the  Law  of  the  Land  their  rule  of  life ; that  is,  they  are  I 
satisfied  with  themselves,  so  long  as  they  do  or  omit  nothing,  for  the  4 
doing  or  omitting  of  which  the  law  can  punish  them. 

Whereas  every  system  of  human  laws,  considered  as  a rule  of 
life,  labours  under  the  two  following  defects  : — 

I.  Human  laws  omit  many  duties,  as  not  objects  of  compulsion ; 
such  as  piety  to  God,  bounty  to  the  poor,  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
education  of  children,  gratitude  to  benefactors. 

The  law  never  speaks  but  to  command,  nor  commands  but  where  I 
it  can  compel;  consequently  those  duties,  which  by  their  nature  j 
must  be  voluntary , are  left  out  of  the  statute-book,  as  lying  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  operation  and  authority. 

II.  Human  laws  permit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  suffer  to  go  j 
unpunished,  many  crimes,  because  they  are  incapable  of  being  de-  1 
fined  by  any  previous  description.  Of  which  nature  are  luxury,  \ 
prodigality,  partiality  in  voting  at  those  elections  in  which  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidate  ought  to  determine  the  success,  caprice  in 
the  disposition  of  men’s  fortunes  at  their  death,  disrespect  to  parents, 
and  a multitude  of  similar  examples. 

For,  this  is  the  alternative : either  the  law  must  define  beforehand 
and  with  precision  the  offences  which  it  punishes ; or  it  must  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  to  determine  upon  each  particu- 
lar accusation,  whether  it  constitute  that  offence  which  the  law  de- 
signed to  punish,  or  not ; which  is,  in  effect,  leaving  to  the  magis- 
trate to  punish  or  not  to  punish,  at  his  pleasure,  the  individual  who 
is  brought  before  him ; which  is  just  so  much  tyranny.  Where, 
therefore,  as  in  the  instances  above  mentioned,  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  is  of  too  subtile  or  of  too  secret  a nature  to 
be  ascertained  by  any  preconcerted  language,  the  law  of  most  coun- 
tries, especially  of  free  states,  rather  than  commit  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  leaves  men  in  such  cases 
to  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Whoever  expects  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  a specific  direction  for 
every  moral  doubt  that  arises,  looks  for  more  than  he  will  meet  with. 
And  to  what  a magnitude  such  a detail  of  particular  precepts  would 
have  enlarged  the  sacred  volume,  may  be  partly  understood  from  the 
following  consideration : — The  laws  of  this  country,  including  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  and  the  decisions  of  our  supreme  courts  of 
justice,  are  not  contained  in  fewer  that  fifty  folio  volumes ; and  yet 
it  is  not  once  in  ten  attempts  that  you  can  find  the  case  you  look  for, 
in  any  law-book  whatever : to  say  nothing  of  those  numerous  points 
of  conduct,  concerning  which  the  law  professes  not  to  prescribe  or 
determine  any  thing.  Had  then  the  same  particularity,  which  ob- 
tains in  human  laws  so  far  as  they  go,  been  attempted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, throughout  the  whole  extent  of  morality,  it  is  manifest  they 
would  have  been  by  much  too  bulky  to  be  either  read  or  circulated  ; 
or  rather,  as  St.  John  says,  “ even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written.” 

Morality  is  taught  in  Scripture  in  this  wise. — General  rules  are 
laid  down,  of  piety,  justice,  benevolence,  and  purity : such  as,  wor- 
shipping God  in  spirit  and  in  .truth ; doing  as  we  would  be  done  by ; 
loving  our  neighbour  as  ourself ; forgiving  others,  as  we  expect  for- 
giveness from  God ; that  mercy  is  better  than  sacrifice ; that  not 
that  which  entereth  into  a man  (nor,  by  parity  of  reason,  any  cere- 
monial pollutions)  but  that  which  proceedeth  from  the  heart,  defileth 
him.  These  rules  are  occasionally  illustrated,  either  by  fictitious 
examples , as  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  ; and  of  the  cruel 
servant,  who  refused  to  his  fellow-servant  that  indulgence  and  com- 
passion which  his  master  had  shown  to  him : or  in  instances  which 
actually  presented  themselves , as  in  Christ’s  reproof  of  his  disciples 
at  the  Samaritan  village  ; his  praise  of  the  poor  widow,  who  cast  in 
her  last  mite ; his  censure  of  the  Pharisees  who  chose  out  the  chief 
rooms — and  of  the  tradition,  whereby  they  evaded  the  command  to 
sustain  their  indigent  parents : or  lastly , in  the  resolution  of  ques- 
tions., which  those  who  were  about  our  Saviour  proposed  to  him  ; as 
his  answer  to  the  young  man  who  asked  him,  “ What  lack  I yet  ?” 
and  to  the  honest  scribe,  who  had  found  out,  even  in  that  age  and 
country,  that  “ to  love  God  and  his  neighbour,  was  more  than  all 
whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifice.” 

And  this  is  in  truth  the  way  in  which  all  practical  sciences  are 
taught,  as  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Navigation,  and  the  like. — Rules 
are  laid  down,  and  examples  are  subjoined  : not  that  these  examples 
are  the  cases,  much  less  all  the  cases,  which  will  actually  occur ; but 
by  way  only  of  explaining  the  principle  of  the  rule,  and  as  so  many 
specimens  of  the  method  of  applying  it.  The  chief  difference  is, 
that  the  examples  in  Scripture  are  not  annexed  to  the  rules  with  the 
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didactic  regularity  to  which  we  are  now-a-days  accustomed,  but  de- 
livered dispersedly,  as  particular  occasions  suggested  them ; which 
gave  them,  however  (especially  to  those  who  heard  them,  and  were 
present  to  the  occasions  which  produced  them)  an  energy  and  per- 
suasion, much  beyond  what  the  same  or  any  instances  would  have 
appeared  with,  in  their  places  in  a system. 

Besides  this,  the  Scriptures  commonly  presuppose  in  the  persons 
to  whom  they  speak,  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice ; and  are  employed  not  so  much  to  teach  new  rules  of  morality, 
as  to  enforce  the  practice  of  it  by  new  sanctions,  and  by  a greater 
certainty  ; which  last  seems  to  be  the  proper  business  of  a revelation 
from  God,  and  what  was  most  wanted. 

Thus  the  44  unjust,  covenant-breakers,  and  extortioners,”  are  con- 
demned in  Scripture,  supposing  it  known,  or  leaving  it,  where  it  ad- 
mits of  doubt,  to  moralists  to  determine,  what  injustice,  extortion, 
or  breach  of  covenant,  are. 

The  above  considerations  are  intended  to  prove  that  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  supersede  the  use  of  the  science  of  which  we  profess  to 
treat,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquit  them  of  any  charge  of  imper- 
fection or  insufficiency  on  that  account. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MORAL  SENSE.  •« 

44  The  father  of  Cains  Toranius  had  been  proscribed  by  the  trium- 
virate. Cains  Toranius , coming  over  to  the  interests  of  that  party, 
discovered  to  the  officers,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  his  father's  life, 
the  place  where  he  concealed  himself,  and  gave  them  withal  a de- 
scription, by  which  they  might  distinguish  his  person,  when  they 
found  him.  The  old  man,  more  anxious  for  the  safety  and  fortunes 
of  his  son,  than  about  the  little  that  might  remain  of  his  own  life, 
began  immediately  to  inquire  of  the  officers  who  seized  him,  whe- 
ther his  son  was  well,  whether  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  generals.  4 That  son  (replied  one  of  the  officers)  so  dear 
to  thy  affections,  betrayed  thee  to  us ; by  his  information  thou  art  \ 
apprehended,  and  diest.’  The  officer  with  this  struck  a poniard  to 
his  heart,  and  the  unhappy  parent  fell,  not  so  much  affected  by  his 
fate,  as  by  the  means  to  which  he  owed  it.”* 

Now  the  question  is,  whether,  if  this  story  were  related  to  the 


* “ Caius  Toranius  triumvirum  partes  secutus,  proscripti  patris  sui  prcetorii  et 
ornati  viri  latebras,  setatem,  notasque  corporis,  quibus  agnosci  posset,  centurionibus 
edidit,  qui  eum  persecuti  sunt.  Scnex  de  filii  magis  vita  et  incrementis,  quam  de 
reliquo  spiritu  suo  soliicitus,  an  incolumis  esset,  et  an  imperatoribus  satisfaceret, 
interrogare  eos  coepit.  E quibus  unus  : ‘ Ab  illo,’  inquit,  ‘ quern  tautopere  diligis, 
demonstratus  nostro  lninisterio,  filii  indicio  occideris  protinusque  pectus  ejus  gla- 
dio  trajecit.  Collapsus  itaque  est  infelix,  auctore  ctvdis,  qukm  ipsa  csede,  miserior.” 
— Valcr.  Max.  lib.  ix.  cap.  11, 
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wild  boy  caught  some  years  ago  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  or  to  a 
savage  without  experience,  and  without  instruction,  cut  off  in  his 
infancy  from  all  intercourse  with  his  species,  and,  consequently, 
under  no  possible  influence  of  example,  authority,  education,  sym- 
pathy, or  habit;  whether,  I say,  such  a one  would  feel,  upon  the 
relation,  any  degree  of  that  sentiment  of‘  disapprobation  of  Tora- 
nius's  conduct  which  we  feel,  or  not  ? 

They  who  maintain  the  existence  of  a moral  sense  ; of  innate 
maxims  ; of  a natural  conscience  ; that  the  love  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice  are  instinctive  ; or  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong  intui- 
tive (all  which  are  only  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  opin- 
ion ;)  affirm  that  he  would. 

They  who  deny  the  existence  of  a moral  sense,  &c.  affirm  that  he 
would  not. 

And  upon  this,  issue  is  joined. 

As  the  experiment  has  never  been  made,  and,  from  the  difficulty 
of  jmocuring  a subject  (not  to  mention  the  impossibility  of  proposing 
the  question  to  him,  if  we  had  one)  is  never  likely  to  be  made,  what 
would  be  the  event,  can  only  be  judged  of  from  probable  reasons. 

They  who  contend  for  the  affirmative,  observe,  that  we  approve 
examples  of  generosity,  gratitude,  fidelity,  &c.  and  condemn  the 
contrary,  instantly,  without  deliberation,  without  having  any  interest 
of  our  own  concerned  in  them,  oft-times  without  being  conscious  of, 
or  able  to  give  any  reason  for,  our  approbation  : that  this  approba- 
tion is  uniform  and  universal,  the  same  sorts  of  conduct  being  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world ; — 
circumstances,  say  they,  which  strongly  indicate  the  operation  of  an 
instinct  or  moral  sense. 

On  the  other  hand  answers  have  been  given  to  most  of  these  argu- 
ments, by  the  patrons  of  the  opposite  system  : and, 

First,  as  to  the  uniformity  above  alleged,  they  controvert  the  fact. 
They  remark,  from  authentic  accounts  of  historians  and  travellers, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a single  vice  which,  in  some  age  or  country  of 
the  world,  has  not  been  countenanced  by  public  opinion  : that  in  one 
country,  it  is  esteemed  an  office  of  piety  in  children  to  sustain  their 
aged  parents ; in  another,  to  despatch  them  out  of  the  way : that 
suicide,  in  one  age  of  the  world,  has  been  heroism,  is  in  another 
felony  : that  theft,  which  is  punished  by  most  laws,  by  the  laws  of 
Sparta  was  not  unfrequently  rewarded : that  the  promiscuous  com- 
merce of  the  sexes,  although  condemned  by  the  regulations  and  cen- 
sure of  all  civilized  nations,  is  practised  by  the  savages  of  the  tropi- 
cal regions  without  reserve,  compunction,  or  disgrace  : that  crimes, 
of  which  it  is  no  longer  permitted  us  even  to  speak,  have  had  their 
advocates  amongst  the  sages  of  very  renowned  times  : that,  if  an  in- 
habitant of  the  polished  nations  of  Europe  be  delighted  with  the  ap- 
pearance, wherever  he  meets  with  it,  of  happiness,  tranquillity,  and 
comfort,  a wild  American  is  no  less  diverted  with  the  writhings  and 
contortions  of  a victim  at  the  stake : that  even  amongst  ourselves, 
and  in  the  present  improved  state  of  moral  knowledge,  we  are  far 
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from  a perfect  consent  in  our  opinions  or  feelings : that  you  shall 
hear  duelling  alternately  reprobated  and  applauded,  according  to 
the  sex,  age,  or  station,  of  the  person  you  converse  with  : that  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries  and  insults  is  accounted  by  one  sort  of  people 
magnanimity,  by  another  meanness : that  in  the  above  instances, 
and  perhaps  in  most  others,  moral  approbation  follows  the  fashions 
and  institutions  of  the  country  we  live  in ; which  fashions  also  and 
institutions  themselves  have  grown  out  of  the  exigences,  the  climate, 
situation,  or  local  circumstances,  of  the  country  ; or  have  been  set 
up  by  the  authority  of  an  arbitrary  chieftain,  or  the  unaccountable 
caprice  of  the  multitude  : — all  which,  they  observe,  looks  very  little 
like  the  steady  hand  and  indelible  characters  of  Nature.  But, 

Secondly,  because,  after  these  exceptions  and  abatements,  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  that  some  sorts  of  actions  command  and  receive 
the  esteem  of  mankind  more  than  others ; and  that  the  approbation 
of  them  is  general  though  not  universal : as  to  this  they  say,  that  the 
general  approbation  of  virtue,  even  in  instances  where  we  have  no 
interest  of  our  own  to  induce  us  to  it,  may  be  accounted  for,  without 
the  assistance  of  a moral  sense ; thus : 

“ Having  experienced,  in  some  instance,  a particular  conduct  to 
be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  observed  that  it  would  be  so,  a senti- 
ment of  approbation  rises  up  in  our  minds  ; which  sentiment  after- 
ward accompanies  the  idea  or  mention  of  the  same  conduct,  although 
the  private  advantage  which  first  excited  it  no  longer  exist.” 

And  this  continuance  of  the  passion,  after  the  reason  of  it  has 
ceased,  is  nothing  more,  say  they,  than  what  happens  in  other  cases ; 
especially  in  the  love  of  money,  which  is  in  no  person  so  eager,  as 
it  is  oftentimes  found  to  be  in  a rich  old  miser,  without  family  to  pro- 
vide for,  or  friend  to  oblige  by  it,  and  to  whom  consequently  it  is  no 
longer  (and  he  may  be  sensible  of  it  too)  of  any  real  use  or  value ; 
yet  is  this  man  as  much  overjoyed  with  gain,  and  mortified  by  losses, 
as  he  was  the  first  day  he  opened  his  shop,  and  when  his  very  sub- 
sistence depended  upon  his  success  in  it. 

By  these  means  the  custom  of  approving  certain  actions  commenc- 
ed : and  when  once  such  a custom  hath  got  footing  in  the  world,  it 
is  no  difficult  thing  to  explain  how  it  is  transmitted  and  continued ; 
for  then  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  approve  of  virtue,  approve 
of  it  from  authority,  by  imitation,  and  from  a habit  of  approving 
such  and  such  actions,  inculcated  in  early  youth,  and  receiving,  as 
men  grow  up,  continual  accessions  'of  strength  and  vigour,  from 
censure  and  encouragement,  from  the  books  they  read,  the  conver- 
sations they  hear,  the  current  application  of  epithets,  the  general 
turn  of  language,  and  the  various  other  causes  by  which  it  univer- 
sally comes  to  pass,  that  a society  of  men,  touched  in  the  feeblest 
degree  with  the  same  passion,  soon  communicate  to  one  another  a 
great  degree  of  it.*  This  is  the  case  with  most  of  us  at  present ; 


the 


* “ From  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions,  factions,  panics,  and  of  all  pas- 
sions which  are  shared  with  a multitude,  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society,  in 
exciting  and  supporting  any  emotion  ; while  the  most  ungovernable  disorders  are 
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and  is  the  cause  also,  that  the  process  of  association , described  in 
the  last  paragraph  but  one,  is  little  now  either  perceived  or  wanted. 

Amongst  the  causes  assigned  for  the  continuance  and  diffusion  of 
the  same  moral  sentiments  amongst  mankind,  we  have  mentioned 
imitation.  The  efficacy  of  this  principle  is  most  observable  in  chil- 
dren ; indeed,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them,  which  deserves  the 
name  of  an  instinct , it  is  their  propensity  to  imitation.  Now  there 
is  nothing  which  children  imitate  or  apply  more  readily  than  expres- 
sions of  affection  and  aversion,  of  approbation,  hatred,  resentment, 
and  the  like ; and  when  these  passions  and  expressions  are  once  con- 
nected, which  they  soon  will  be  by  the  same  association  which  unites 
words  with  their  ideas,  the  passion  will  follow  the  expression,  and 
attach  upon  the  object  to  which  the  child  has  been  accustomed  to 
apply  the  epithet.  In  a word,  when  almost  every  thing  else  is  learn- 
ed by  imitation , can  we  wonder  to  find  the  same  cause  concerned  in 
the  generation  of  our  moral  sentiments  ? 

Another  considerable  objection  to  the  system  of  moral  instincts  is 
this — that  there  are  no  maxims  in  the  science  which  can  well  be 
deemed  innate , as  none  perhaps  can  be  assigned,  which  are  absolute- 
ly and  universally  true  ; in  other  words,  which  do  not  bend  to  cir 
cumstances.  Veracity,  which  seems,  if  any  be,  a natural  duty,  is 
excused  in  many  cases  towards  an  enemy,  a thief,  or  a madman. 
The  obligation  of  promises,  which  is  a first  principle  in  morality,  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made  ; they 
may  have  been  unlawful,  or  become  so  since,  or  inconsistent  with 
former  promises,  or  erroneous,  or  extorted ; under  all  which  cases, 
instances  may  be  suggested,  where  the  obligation  to  perform  the 
promise  would  be  very  dubious ; and  so  of  most  other  general  rules, 
when  they  come  to  be  actually  applied. 

An  argument  has  been  also  proposed  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, of  this  kind.  Together  with  the  instinct,  there  must  have  been 
implanted,  it  is  said,  a clear  and  precise  idea  of  the  object  upon 
which  it  was  to  attach.  The  instinct  and  the  idea  of  the  object 
are  inseparable  even  in  imagination,  and  as  necessarily  accompany 
each  other  as  any  correlative  ideas  whatever : that  is,  in  plainer  terms, 
if  we  be  prompted  by  nature  to  the  approbation  of  particular  actions, 
we  must  have  received  also  from  nature  a distinct  conception  of  the 
action  we  are  thus  prompted  to  approve  ; which  we  certainly  have 
not  received. 

But  as  this  argument  bears  alike  against  all  instincts,  and  against 
their  existence  in  brutes  as  well  as  in  men,  it  will  hardly,  I suppose, 
produce  conviction,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  an  answer  to  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  either  that,  there  exist  no  such 
instincts  as  compose  what  is  called  the  moral  sense,  or  that  they  are 

raised,  we  find,  by  that  means,  from  the  slightest  and  most  frivolous  occasions.  He 
must  be  more  or  less  than  man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  What  won- 
der then,  that  moral  sentiments  are  found  of  such  influence  in  life,  though  springing 
from  principles,  which  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  small  and  delicate  . 
Hume's  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals , sect.  ix.  p.  326. 
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not  now  to  be  distinguished  from  prejudices  and  habits  ; on  which 
account  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  moral  reasoning : I mean 
that  it  is  not  a safe  way  of  arguing,  to  assume  certain  principles  as 
so  many  dictates,  impulses,  and  instincts  of  nature,  and  then  to  draw 
conclusions  from  these  principles,  as  to  the  rectitude  or  wrongness 
of  actions,  independent  of  the  tendency  of  such  actions,  or  of  any 
other  consideration  whatever. 

Aristotle  lays  down,  as  a fundamental  and  self-evident  maxim, 
that  nature  intended  barbarians  to  be  slaves ; and  proceeds  to  de- 
duce from  this  maxim  a train  of  conclusions,  calculated  to  justify 
the  policy  which  then  prevailed.  And  I question  whether  the  same 
maxim  be  not  still  self-evident  to  the  company  of  merchants  trading 
to  the  coast  of  Africa. 


Nothing  is  so  soon  made,  as  a maxim ; and  it  appears  from  the 


example  of  Aristotle,  that  authority  and  convenience,  education, 
prejudice,  and  general  practice,  have  no  small  share  in  the  making 
of  them  ; and  that  the  laws  of  custom  are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  order  of  nature. 

For  which  reason,  I suspect,  that  a system  of  morality,  built  upon 
instincts,  will  only  find  out  reasons  and  excuses  for  opinions  and 
practices  already  established — will  seldom  correct  or  reform  either. 

But  farther,  suppose  we  admit  the  existence  of  these  instincts ; 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  their  authority  ? No  man,  you  say,  can 
act  in  deliberate  opposition  to  them,  ^without  a secret  remorse  of 
conscience.  But  this  remorse  may  be  borne  with  : and  if  the  sinner 
choose  to  bear  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  or  the  profit 
which  he  expects  from  his  wickedness ; or  finds  the  pleasure  of  the 
sin  to  exceed  the  remorse  of  conscience,  of  which  he  alone  is  the  judge, 
and  concerning  which,  when  he  feels  them  both  together,  he  can 
hardly  be  mistaken,  the  moral-instinct  man,  so  far  as  I can  under- 
stand, has  nothing  more  to  offer. 

For  if  he  allege  that  these  instincts  are  so  many  indications  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  consequently  presages  of  what  we  are  to  look  for 
hereafter ; this,  I answer,  is  to  resort  to  a rule  and  a motive  ulterior 
to  the  instincts  themselves,  and  at  which  rule  and  motive  we  shall 
by-and-by  arrive  by  a surer  road  ; — I say  surer , so  long  as  there 
remains  a contrpversy  whether  there  be  any  instinctive  maxims  at 
all ; or  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  maxims  are  instinctive. 

This  celebrated  question  therefore  becomes  in  our  system  a ques- 
tion of  pure  curiosity ; and  as  such,  we  dismiss  it  to  the  determina- 
tion of  those  who  are  more  inquisitive,  than  we  are  concerned  to  be, 
about  the  natural  history  and  constitution  of  the  human  species. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 

The  word  happy  is  a relative  term  : that  is,  when  we  call  a man 
happy,  we  mean  that  he  is  happier  than  some  others,  with  whom  we 
compare  him  ; than  the  generality  of  others  ; or  than  he  himself  was 
in  some  other  situation  : thus,  speaking  of  one  who  has  just  compas- 
sed the  object  of  a long  pursuit — 66  Now,”  we  say,  “ he  is  happy 
and  in  a like  comparative  sense,  compared,  that  is,  with  the  general 
lot  of  mankind,  we  call  a man  happy  who  possesses  health  and  com- 
petency. 

In  strictness,  any  condition  may  be  denominated  happy,  in  which 
the  amount  or  aggregate  of  pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain  ; and  the 
degree  of  happiness  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this  excess. 

And  the  greatest  quantity  of  it  ordinarily  attainable  in  human 
life,  is  what  we  mean  by  happiness,  when  we  inquire  or  pronounce 
what  human  happiness  consists  in.* 

In  which  inquiry  I will  omit  much  usual  declamation  on  the  dig- 
nity and  capacity  of  our  nature  ; the  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the 
body,  of  the  rational  to  the  animal  part  of  our  constitution  ; upon 
the  worthiness,  refinement,  and  delicacy,  of  some  satisfactions,  or  the 
meanness,  grossness,  and  sensuality,  of  others ; because  I hold  that 
pleasures  differ  in  nothing,  but  in  continuance  and  intensity  : from  a 
just  computation  of  which,  confirmed  by  what  we  observe  of  the  ap- 
parent cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  and  contentment,  of  men  of  differ- 
ent tastes,  tempers,  stations,  and  pursuits,  every  question  concerning 
human  happiness  must  receive  its  decision. 

It  will  be  our  business  to  show,  if  we  can, 

I.  What  Human  Happiness  does  not  consist  in : 

II.  What  it  does  consist  in. 

* If  any  positive  signification,  distinct  from  what  we  mean  by  pleasure,  can  be 
affixed  to  the  term  “ happiness,”  I should  take  it  to  denote  a certain  state  of  the 
nervous  system  in  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which  we  feel  joy  and  grief,  pas- 
sions and  affections.  Whether  this  part  be  the  heart,  which  the  turn  of  most  lan- 
guages would  lead  us  to  believe,  or  the  diaphragm,  as  Buffon,  or  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  as  Van  Helmont  thought ; or  rather  be  a kind  of  fine  net-work, 
lining  the  whole  region  of  the  prsecordia,  as  others  have  imagined ; it  is  possible,  not 
only  that  each  painful  sensation  may  violently  shake  and  disturb  the  fibres  at  the 
time,  but  that  a series  of  such  may  at  length  so  derange  the  very  texture  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  to  produce  a perpetual  irritation,  which  will  show  itself  by  fretfulness,  im- 
patience, and  restlessness.  It  is  possible  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a succession 
of  pleasurable  sensations  may  have  such  an  effect  upon  this  subtile  organization,  as 
to  cause  the  fibres  to  relax,  and  return  into  their  place  and  order,  and  thereby  to  re- 
cover, or,  if  not  lost,  to  preserve,  that  harmonious  conformation  which  gives  to  the 
mind  its  sense  of  complacency  and  satisfaction.  This  state  may  be  denominated 
happiness,  and  is  so  far  distinguishable  from  pleasure,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any 
particular  object  of  enjoyment,  or  consist,  like  pleasure,  in  the  gratification  of  one 
or  more  of  the  senses,  but  is  rather  the  secondary  effect  which  such  objects  and  gra- 
tifications produce  upon  the  nervous  system,  or  the  state  in  which  they  leave  it. 
These  conjectures  belong  not,  however,  to  our  province.  The  comparative  sense, 
in  which  we  have  explained  the  term  Happiness,  is  more  popular,  and  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter. 
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First,  then,  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
in  whatever  profusion  or  variety  they  be  enjoyed.  By  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  I mean,  as  well  the  animal  gratifications  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  that  by  which  the  species  is  continued,  as  the  more  refined 
pleasures  of  music,  painting,  architecture,  gardening,  splendid  shows, 
theatric  exhibitions;  and  the  pleasures,  lastly,  of  active  sports,  as  of 
hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  &c.  For, 

1st,  These  pleasures  continue  but  a little  while  at  a time.  This 
is  true  of  them  all,  especially  of  the  grosser  sort  of  them.  Laying 
aside  the  preparation  and  the  expectation,  and  computing  strictly 
the  actual  sensation,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  bow  inconsiderable 
a portion  of  our  time  they  occupy,  how  few  hours  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  they  are  able  to  fill  up. 

2dly,  These  pleasures,  by  repetition,  lose  their  relish.  It  is  a 
property  of  the  machine,  for  which  we  know  no  remedy,  that  the 
organs,  by  which  we  perceive  pleasure,  are  blunted  and  benumbed 
by  being  frequently  exercised  in  the  same  way.  There  is  hardly 
any  one  who  has  not  found  the  difference  between  a gratification, 
when  new,  and  when  familiar  ; or  any  pleasure  which  does  not  be- 
come indifferent  as  it  grows  habitual. 

3dly,  The  eagerness  for  high  and  intense  delights  takes  away  the 
relish  from  all  others : and  as  such  delights  fall  rarely  in  our  way, 
the  greater  part  of  our  time  becomes,  from  this  cause,  empty  and 
uneasy. 

There  is  hardly  any  delusion  by  which  men  are  greater  sufferers 
in  their  happiness,  than  by  their  expecting  too  much  from  what  is 
called  pleasure  ; that  is,  from  those  intense  delights,  which  vulgarly 
engross  the  name  of  pleasure.  The  very  expectation  spoils  them. 
When  they  do  come,  we  are  often  engaged  in  taking  pains  to  per- 
suade ourselves  how  much  we  are  pleased,  rather  than  enjoying  any 
pleasure  which  springs  naturally  out  of  the  object.  And  whenever 
we  depend  upon  being  vastly  delighted,  we  always  go  home  secretly 
grieved  at  missing  our  aim.  Likewise,  as  has  been  observed  just 
now,  when  this  humour  of  being  prodigiously  delighted  has  once 
taken  hold  of  the  imagination,  it  hinders  us  from  providing  for,  or 
acquiescing  in,  those  gently  soothing  engagements,  the  due  variety 
and  succession  of  which  are  the  only  things  that  supply  a vein  or 
continued  stream  of  happiness. 

What  I have  been  able  to  observe  of  that  part  of  mankind,  whose 
professed  pursuit  is  pleasure,  and  who  are  withheld  in  the  pursuit 
by  no  restraints  of  fortune,  or  scruples  of  conscience,  corresponds 
sufficiently  with  this  account.  I have  commonly  remarked  in  such 
men,  a restless  and  inextinguishable  passion  for  variety ; a great 
part  of  their  time  to  be  vacant,  and  so  much  of  it  irksome ; and  that, 
with  whatever  eagerness  and  expectation  they  set  out,  they  become, 
by  degrees,  fastidious  in  their  choice  of  pleasures,  languid  in  the 
enjoyment,  yet  miserable  under  the  want  of  it. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  a limit  at  which  these  plea- 
sures soon  arrive,  and  from  which  they  ever  afterward  decline. 
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$e,  They  are  by  necessity  of  short  duration,  as  the  organs  cannot  hold 
fas  I on  their  emotions  beyond  a certain  length  of  time ; and  if  you  endea- 
i vour  to  compensate  for  this  imperfection  in  their  nature  by  the  fre- 
ed quency  with  which  you  repeat  them,  you  suffer  more  than  you  gain, 
by  the  fatigue  of  the  faculties,  and  the  diminution  of  sensibility. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  this  account,  of  the  loss  of  opportunities, 
or  the  decay  of  faculties,  which,  whenever  they  happen,  leave  the 
voluptuary  destitute  and  desperate ; teased  by  desires  that  can  never 
be  gratified,  and  the  memory  of  pleasures  which  must  return  no  more. 

It  will  also  be  allowed  by  those  who  have  experienced  it,  and  per- 
haps by  those  alone,  that  pleasure  which  is  purchased  by  the  encum- 
brance of  our  fortune,  is  purchased  too  dear : the  pleasure  never 
compensating  for  the  perpetual  irritation  of  embarrassed  circum- 
stances. 

These  pleasures,  after  all,  have  their  value ; and  as  the  young  are 
always  too  eager  in  their  pursuit  of  them,  the  old  are  sometimes  too 
remiss,  that  is,  too  studious  of  their  ease,  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them 
which  they  really  deserve. 

Secondly ; Neither  does  happiness  consist  in  an  exemption  from 
pain,  labour,  care,  business,  suspense,  molestation,  and  44  those  evils 
which  are  without such  a state  being  usually  attended,  not  with 
ease,  but  with  depression  of  spirits,  a tastelessness  in  all  our  ideas, 
imaginary  anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  of  hypochondriacal  affections. 

For  which  reason,  the  expectations  of  those  who  retire  from  their 
shops  and  counting-houses,  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
leisure  and  tranquillity,  are  seldom  answered  by  the  effect ; much 
less  of  such,  as,  in  a fit  of  chagrin,  shut  themselves  up  in  cloisters 
and  hermitages,  or  quit  the  world,  and  their  stations  in  it,  for  soli- 
tude and  repose. 

Where  there  exists  a known  external  cause  of  uneasiness,  the 
cause  may  be  removed,  and  the  uneasiness  will  cease.  But  those 
imaginary  distresses  which  men  feel  for  want  of  real  ones  (and  which 
are  equally  tormenting,  and  so  far  equally  real)  as  they  depend  upon 
no  single  or  assignable  subject  of  uneasiness,  admit  oftentimes  of  no 
application  of  relief. 

Hence  a moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention  may  fasten  and 
spend  itself,  is  to  many  a refreshment : as  a fit  of  the  gout  will  some- 
times cure  the  spleen.  And  the  same  of  any  less  violent  agitation 
of  the  mind,  as  a literary  controversy,  a law-suit,  a contested  elec- 
tion, and,  above  all,  gaming  ; the  passion  for  which,  in  men  of  for- 
tune and  liberal  minds,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle. 

Thirdly ; Neither  does  happiness  consist  in  greatness,  rank,  or 
elevated  station. 


Were  it  true  that  all  superiority  afforded  pleasure,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  by  how  much  we  were  the  greater,  that  is,  the  more  per- 
sons we  were  superior  to,  in  the  same  proportion,  so  far  as  depend- 
ed upon  this  cause,  we  should  be  the  happier ; but  so  it  is,  that  no 
superiority  yields  any  satisfaction,  save  that  which  we  possess  or  ob- 
tain over  those  with  whom  we  immediately  compare  ourselves.  The 
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shepherd  perceives  no  pleasure  in  his  superiority  over  his  dog  ; th 
farmer,  in  his  superiority  over  the  shepherd  ; the  lord,  in  his  supe 
riority  over  the  farmer ; nor  the  king,  lastly,  in  his  superiority  over 
the  lord.  Superiority,  where  there  is  no  competition,  is  seldom  con- 
templated ; what  most  men  are  quite  unconscious  of. 

But  if  the  same  shepherd  can  run,  fight,  or  wrestle,  better  than 
the  peasants  of  his  village ; if  the  farmer  can  show  better  cattle,  if  he 
keep  a better  horse,  or  be  supposed  to  have  a longer  purse,  than  any 
farmer  in  the  hundred  ; if  the  lord  have  more  interest  in  an  election, 
greater  favour  at  court,  a better  house,  or  larger  estate,  than  any 
nobleman  in  the  county ; if  the  king  possess  a more  extensive  terri- 
tory, a more  powerful  fleet  or  army,  a more  splendid  establishment, 
more  loyal  subjects,  or  more  weight  and  authority  in  adjusting  the 
affairs  of  nations,  than  any  prince  in  Europe  ; in  all  these  cases,  the 
parties  feel  an  actual  satisfaction  in  their  superiority. 

Now  the  conclusion  that  follows  from  hence  is  this ; that  the  plea- 
sures of  ambition,  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  high  stations, 
are  in  reality  common  to  all  conditions.  The  farrier  who  shoes  a 
horse  better,  and  who  is  in  greater  request  for  his  skill,  than  any 
man  within  ten  miles  of  him,  possesses,  for  all  that  I can  see,  the  de- 
light of  distinction  and  of  excelling,  as  truly  and  substantially  as  the 
statesman,  the  soldier,  and  the  scholar,  who  have  filled  Europe  with 
the  reputation  of  their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their  knowledge. 

No  superiority  appears  to  be  of  any  account,  but  superiority  over 
a rival.  This,  it  is  manifest,  may  exist  wherever  rivalships  do  ; and 
rivalships  fall  out  amongst  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  The  ob- 
ject of  emulation,  the  dignity  or  magnitude  of  this  object,  makes  no 
difference : as  it  is  not  what  either  possesses  that  constitutes  the  plea- 
sure, but  what  one  possesses  more  than  the  other. 

Philosophy  smiles  at  the  contempt  with  which  the  rich  and  great 
speak  of  the  petty  strifes  and  competitions  of  the  poor ; not  reflect- 
ing that  these  strifes  and  competitions  are  just  as  reasonable  as  their 
own,  and  the  pleasure,  which  success  affords,  the  same. 

Our  position  is,  that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  greatness.  And 
this  position  we  make  out  by  showing,  that  even  what  are  supposed 
to  be  the  peculiar  advantages  of  greatness,  the  pleasures  of  ambition 
and  superiority,  are  in  reality  common  to  all  conditions.  But  whe- 
ther the  pursuits  of  ambition  be  ever  wise,  whether  they  contribute 
more  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  pursuers,  is  a different  ques- 
tion ; and  a question  concerning  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  enter- 
tain great  doubt.  The  pleasure  of  success  is  exquisite ; so  also  is 
the  anxiety  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  pain  of  disappointment ; — and 
what  is  the  worst  part  of  the  account,  the  pleasure  is  short-lived. 
We  soon  cease  to  look  back  upon  those  whom  we  have  left  behind ; 
new  contests  are  engaged  in,  new  prospects  unfold  themselves ; a suc- 
cession of  struggles  is  kept  up,  whilst  there  is  a rival  left  within  the 
compass  of  our  views  and  profession ; and  when  there  is  none,  the 
pleasure  with  the  pursuit  is  at  an  end. 
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! II.  We  have  seen  what  happiness  does  not  consist  in.  We  are 
| next  to  consider  in  what  it  does  consist. 

In  the  conduct  of  life,  the  great  matter  is,  to  know  beforehand, 
what  will  please  us,  and  what  pleasure  will  hold  out.  So  far  as  we 
know  this,  our  choice  will  be  justified  by  the  event.  And  this  know- 
j ledge  is  more  scarce  and  difficult  than  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  to 
be  : for  sometimes,  pleasures,  which  are  wonderfully  alluring  and 
flattering  in  the  prospect,  turn  out  in  the  possession  extremely  insi- 
pid ; or  do  not  hold  out  as  we  expected  : at  other  times,  pleasures 
start  up  which  never  entered  into  our  calculation  ; and  which  we 
might  have  missed  of  by  not  foreseeing  : whence  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  we  actually  do  miss  of  many  pleasures  from  the  same 
cause.  I say,  to  know  “ beforehand  for,  after  the  experiment  is 
tried,  it  is  commonly  impracticable  to  retreat  or  change ; beside 
that  shifting  and  changing  is  apt  to  generate  a habit  of  restlessness, 
which  is  destructive  of  the  happiness  of  every  condition. 

By  the  reason  of  the  original  diversity  of  taste,  capacity,  and  con- 
stitution, observable  in  the  human  species,  and  the  still  greater  va- 
riety, which  habit  and  fashion  have  introduced  in  these  particulars, 
it  is  impossible  to  propose  any  plan  of  happiness,  which  will  succeed 
to  all  or  any  method  of  life  which  is  universally  eligible  or  practicable. 

All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  remains  a presumption  in  favour 
•of  those  conditions  of  life,  in  which  men  generally  appear  most  cheer- 
ful and  contented.  For  though  the  apparent  happiness  of  mankind 
be  not  always  a true  measure  of  their  real  happiness,  it  is  the  best 
measure  we  have. 

Taking  this  for  my  guide,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  happiness 
consists, 

I.  In  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections. 

Those  persons  commonly  possess  good  spirits,  who  have  about 
them  many  objects  of  affection  and  endearment,  as  wife,  children, 
kindred,  friends.  And  to  the  want  of  these  may  be  imputed  the 
peevishness  of  monks*  and  of  such  as  lead  a monastic  life. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  indulgence  of  our  domestic  affections, 
and  equally  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  is  the  pleasure  which  results 
from  acts  of  bounty  and  beneficence,  exercised  either  in  giving  mo- 
ney, or  in  imparting  to  those  who  want  it,  the  assistance  of  our  skill 
and  profession. 

Another  main  article  of  human  happiness  is, 

II.  The  exercise  of  our  faculties,  either  of  body  or  mind,  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  engaging  end. 

It  seems  to  be  true,  that  no  plenitude  of  present  gratifications  can 
make  the  possessor  happy  for  a continuance,  unless  he  have  some- 
thing in  reserve — something  to  hope  for,  and  look  forward  to.  This 
I conclude  to  be  the  case,  from  comparing  the  alacrity  and  spirits  of 
men  who  are  engaged  in  any  pursuit  which  interests  them,  with  the 
dejection  and  ennui  of  almost  all,  who  are  either  born  to  so  much 
that  they  want  nothing  more,  or  who  have  used  up  their  satisfactions 
too  soon,  and  drained  the  sources  of  them. 
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It  is  this  intolerable  vacuity  of  mind,  which  carries  the  rich  andl 
great  to  the  horse -course  and  the  gaming-table ; and  often  engages 
them  in  contest  and  pursuits,  of  which  the  success  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  solicitude  and  expense  with  which  it  is  sought.  An  elec- 
tion for  a disputed  borough  shall  cost  the  parties  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds  each — to  say  nothing  of  the  anxiety,  humiliation 
and  fatigue,  of  the  canvass ; when  a seat  in  the  house  of  commons, 
of  exactly  the  same  value,  may  be  had  for  a tenth  part  of  the  money, 
and  with  no  trouble.  I do  not  mention  this,  to  blame  the  rich  and 
great  (perhaps  they  cannot  do  better)  but  in  confirmation  of  what 
have  advanced. 

Hope,  which  thus  appears  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  our 
happiness,  is  of  two  kinds;— where  there  is  something  to  be  done 
towards  attaining  the  object  of  our  hope,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done.  The  first  alone  is  of  any  value  ; the  latter  being  apt  to 
corrupt  into  impatience,  having  no  power  but  to  sit  still  and  wait, 
which  soon  grows  tiresome. 

The  doctrine  delivered  under  this  head,  may  be  readily  admitted ; j 
but  how  to  provide  ourselves  with  a succession  of  pleasurable  en-  [ 
gagements,  is  the  difficulty.  This  requires  two  things  : judgment  j 
in  the  choice  of  ends  adapted  to  our  opportunities ; and  a command 
of  imagination,  so  as  to  be  able,  when  the  judgment  has  made  choice 
of  an  end,  to  transfer  a pleasure  to  the  means : after  which,  the  end 
may  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  we  will. 

Hence  those  pleasures  are  most  valuable,  not  which  are  most  ex- 
quisite in  the  fruition,  but  which  are  most  productive  of  engagement 
and  activity  in  the  pursuit. 

A man  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  endeavours  after  the  happiness  of 
a future  state,  has,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage  over  all  the  world  : 
for,  he  has  constantly  before  his  eyes  an  object  of  supreme  import- 
ance, productive  of  perpetual  engagement  and  activity,  and  of  which 
the  pursuit  (which  can  be  said  of  no  pursuit  besides)  lasts  him  to  his 
life's  end.  Yet  even  he  must  have  many  ends,  besides  the  far  end ; 
but  then  they  will  conduct  to  that,  be  subordinate,  and  in  some  way 
or  other  capable  of  being  referred  to  that,  and  derive  their  satisfac- 
tion, or  an  addition  of  satisfaction,  from  that. 

Engagement  is  every  thing : the  more  significant,  however,  our 
engagements  are,  the  better : such  as  the  planning  of  laws,  institu- 
tions, manufactures,  charities,  improvements,  public  works ; and  the 
endeavouring,  by  our  interest,  address,  solicitations,  and  activity,  to 
carry  them  into  effect ; or,  upon  a smaller  scale,  the  procuring  of  a 
maintenance  and  fortune  for  our  families  by  a course  of  industry  and 
application  to  our  callings,  which  forms  and  gives  motion  to  the  com- 
mon occupations  of  life  ; training  up  a child  ; prosecuting  a scheme 
for  his  future  establishment ; making  ourselves  masters  of  a language 
or  a science  ; improving  or  managing  an  estate ; labouring  after  a 
piece  of  preferment ; and  lastly,  any  engagement,  which  is  innocent, 
is  better  than  none ; as  the  writing  of  a book,  the  building  of  a house, 
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the  laying  out  of  a garden,  the  digging  of  a fish-pond — even  the 
raising  of  a cucumber  or  a tulip. 

Whilst  our  minds  are  taken  up  with  the  objects  or  business  before 
j us,  we  are  commonly  happy,  whatever  the  object  or  business  be ; 

|!  when  the  mind  is  absent , and  the  thoughts  are  wandering  to  some- 
| thing  else  than  what  is  passing  in  the  place  in  which  we  are,  we  are 
often  miserable. 

III.  Happiness  depends  upon  the  prudent  constitution  of  the 
habits. 

The  art  in  which  the  secret  of  human  happiness  in  a great  mea- 
sure Consists,  is  to  set  the  habits  in  such  a manner,  that  every  change 
may  be  a change  for  the  better.  The  habits  themselves  are  much 
the  same ; for,  whatever  is  made  habitual,  becomes  smooth,  and  easy, 
and  nearly  indifferent.  The  return  to  an  old  habit  is  likewise  easy, 
whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore,  the  advantage  is  with  those 
! habits  which  allow  of  an  indulgence  in  the  deviation  from  them, 
j The  luxurious  receive  no  greater  pleasure  from  their  dainties,  than 
the  peasant  does  from  his  bread  and  cheese : but  the  peasant,  when- 
ever he  goes  abroad,  finds  a feast ; whereas  the  epicure  must  be  well 
entertained,  to  escape  disgust.  Those  who  spend  every  day  at  cards, 

! and  those  who  go  every  day  to  plough,  pass  their  time  much  alike  : 

( intent  upon  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing,  regretting  no- 
j thing,  they  are  both  for  the  time  in  a state  of  ease  3 but  then,  what- 
| ever  suspends  the  occupation  of  the  card-player,  distresses  him ; 
j whereas  to  the  labourer,  every  interruption  is  a refreshment : and 
! this  appears  in  the  different  effects  that  Sunday  produces  upon  the 
two,  which  proves  a day  of  recreation  to  the  one,  but  a lamentable 
burden  to  the  other.  The  man  who  has  learned  to  live  alone,  feels 
his  spirits  enlivened  whenever  he  enters  into  company,  and  takes  his 
leave  without  regret ; another,  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to  a 
crowd,  or  a continual  succession  of  company,  experiences  in  com- 
pany no  elevation  of  spirits,  nor  any  greater  satisfaction,  than  what 
the  man  of  a retired  life  finds  in  his  chimney-corner.  So  far  their 
conditions  are  equal ; but  let  a change  of  place,  fortune,  or  situation, 
separate  the  companion  from  his  circle,  his  visitors,  his  club,  com- 
mon-room, or  coffee-house  ; and  the  difference  and  advantage  in  the 
choice  and  constitution  of  the  two  habits  will  show  itself.  Solitude 
comes  to  the  one,  clothed  with  melancholy  ; to  the  other,  it  brings 
liberty  and  quiet.  You  will  see  the  one  fretful  and  restless,  at  a loss 
how  to  dispose  of  his  time,  till  the  hour  come  round  when  he  may 
forget  himself  in  bed ; the  other  easy  and  satisfied,  taking  up  his 
book  or  his  pipe,  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  alone ; ready  to  admit 
any  little  amusement  that  casts  up,  or  to  turn  his  hands  and  atten- 
tion to  the  first  business  that  presents  itself ; or  content,  without 
either,  to  sit  still,  and  let  his  train  of  thought  glide  indolently 
through  his  brain,  without  much  use,  perhaps,  or  pleasure,  but 
without  hankering  after  any  thing  better,  and  without  irritation. — 
A reader,  who  has  inured  himself  to  books  of  science  and  argumen- 
tation, if  a novel,  a well-written  pamphlet,  an  article  of  news,  a nar- 
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rative  of  a curious  voyage,  or  a journal  of  a traveller,  fall  in  his  way, 
sits  down  to  the  repast  with  relish  ; enjoys  his  entertainment  while 
it  lasts,  and  can  return,  when  it  is  over,  to  his  graver  reading,  with- 
out distaste.  Another,  with  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works 
of  humour  and  pleasantry,  or  whose  curiosity  must  be  interested  by 
perpetual  novelty,  will  consume  a bookseller's  window  in  half  a fore- 
noon : during  which  time  he  is  rather  in  search  of  diversion  than 
diverted  ; and  as  books  to  his  taste  are  few,  and  short,  and  rapidly 
read  over,  the  stock  is  soon  exhausted,  when  he  is  left  without  re- 
source from  this  principal  supply  of  harmless  amusement. 

So  far  as  circumstances  of  fortune  conduce  to  happiness,  it  is  not 
the  income,  which  any  man  possesses,  but  the  increase  of  income, 
that  affords  the  pleasure.  Two  persons,  of  whom  one  begins  with 
a hundred,  and  advances  his  income  to  a thousand  pounds  a year, 
and  the  other  sets  off  with  a thousand,  and  dwindles  down  to  a hun- 
dred, may,  in  the  course  of  their  time,  have  the  receipt  and  spend- 
ing of  the  same  sum  of  money  : yet  their  satisfaction,  so  far  as  for- 
tune is  concerned  in  it,  will  be  very  different ; the  series  and  sum 
total  of  their  incomes  being  the  same,  it  makes  a wide  difference  at 
which  end  they  begin. 

IV.  Happiness  consists  in  health. 

By  health  I understand,  as  well  freedom  from  bodily  distempers, 
as  that  tranquillity,  firmness,  and  alacrity  of  mind,  which  we  call 
good  spirits ; and  which  may  properly  enough  be  included  in  our 
notion  of  health,  as  depending  commonly  upon  the  same  causes,  and 
yielding  to  the  same  management,  as  our  bodily  constitution. 

Health,  in  this  sense,  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Therefore  no 
pains,  expense,  self-denial,  or  restraint,  to  which  we  subject  our- 
selves for  the  sake  of  health,  is  too  much.  Whether  it  require  us  to 
relinquish  lucrative  situations,  to  abstain  from  favourite  indulgences, 
to  control  intemperate  passions,  or  undergo  tedious  regimens ; what- 
ever difficulties  it  lays  us  under,  a man,  who  pursues  his  happiness 
rationally  and  resolutely,  will  be  content  to  submit. 

When  we  are  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,  we  feel  in  ourselves  a 
happiness  independent  of  any  particular  outward  gratification  what- 
ever, and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account.  This  is  an  enjoyment 
which  the  Deity  has  annexed  to  life  ; and  it  probably  constitutes,  in 
a great  measure,  the  happiness  of  infants  and  brutes,  especially  of 
the  lower  and  sedentary  orders  of  animals,  as  of  oysters,  periwinkles, 
and  the  like ; for  which  I have  sometimes  been  at  a loss  to  find  out 
amusement. 

The  above  account  of  human  happiness  will  justify  the  two  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  which  although  found  in  most  books  of  morality, 
have  seldom,  I think,  been  supported  by  any  sufficient  reasons:  — 

First,  that  happiness  is  pretty  equally  distributed  amongst  the 
different  orders  of  civil  society. 

Secondly,  that  vice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue,  even  with  re- 
spect to  this  world's  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

VIRTUE. 

Virtue  is,  u the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God , and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness? 

According  to  which  definition,  “ the  good  of  mankind*'’  is  the  sub- 
ject ; the  “ will  of  God,”  the  rule ; and  “ everlasting  happiness,”  the 
motive,  of  human  virtue. 

Virtue  has  been  divided  by  some  moralists  into  benevolence , pru- 
dence, fortitude,  and  temperance.  Benevolence  proposes  good  ends ; 
prudence  suggests  the  best  means  of  attaining  them  ; fortitude  ena- 
bles us  to  encounter  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  discouragements, 
which  stand  in  our  way  in  the  pursuit  of  these  ends ; temperance 
repels  and  overcomes  the  passions  that  obstruct  it.  Benevolence , 
for  instance,  prompts  us  to  undertake  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  or- 
phan ; prudence  suggests  the  best  means  of  going  about  it ; fortitude 
enables  us  to  confront  the  danger,  and  bear  up  against  the  loss,  dis- 
grace, or  repulse,  that  may  attend  our  undertaking ; and  temperance 
keeps  under  the  love  of  money,  of  ease,  or  amusement,  which  might 
divert  us  from  it. 

Virtue  is  distinguished  by  others  into  two  branches  only,  pru- 
dence and  benevolence  : prudence,  attentive  to  our  own  interest ; be- 
nevolence, to  that  of  our  fellow-creatures : both  directed  to  the  same 
end,  the  increase  of  happiness  in  nature ; and  taking  equal  concern 
in  the  future  as  in  the  present. 

The  four  cardinal  virtues  are,  prudence,  fortitude,  temperance , 
and  justice. 

But  the  division  of  virtue,  to  which  we  are  in  modern  times  most 
accustomed,  is  into  duties  ; — 

Towards  God ; as  piety,  reverence,  resignation,  gratitude,  &c. 

Towards  other  men  (or  relative  duties ;)  as  justice,  charity,  fideli- 
ty, loyalty,  &c. 

Towards  ourselves ; as  chastity,  sobriety,  temperance,  preserva- 
tion of  life,  care  of  health,  &c. 

More  of  these  distinctions  have  been  proposed,  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  set  down. 


I shall  proceed  to  state  a few  observations,  which  relate  to  the  ge- 
neral regulation  of  human  conduct ; unconnected  indeed  with  each 
other,  but  very  worthy  of  attention  ; and  which  fall  as  properly 
under  the  title  of  this  chapter  as  of  any  future  one. 

I.  Mankind  act  more  from  habit  than  reflection. 

It  is  on  few  only  and  great  occasions  that  men  deliberate  at  all ; 
on  fewer  still,  that  they  institute  any  thing  like  a regular  inquiry 
into  the  moral  rectitude  or  depravity  of  what  they  are  about  to  do ; 
or  wait  for  the  result  of  it.  We  are  for  the  most  part  determined  at 
once ; and  by  an  impulse,  which  is  the  effect  and  energy  of  pre-estab- 
vol.  i.  c v 
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lished  habits.  And  this  constitution  seems  well  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  human  life,  and  to  the  imbecility  of  our  moral  principle. 
In  the  current  occasions  and  rapid  opportunities  of  life,  there  is 
often-times  little  leisure  for  reflection ; and  were  there  more,  a man, 
who  has  to  reason  about  his  duty,  when  the  temptation  to  transgress 
it  is  upon  him,  is  almost  sure  to  reason  himself  into  an  error. 

If  we  are  in  so  great  a degree  passive  under  our  habits ; Where, 
it  is  asked,  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  the  guilt  of  vice,  or  any  use  of 
moral  and  religious  knowledge  ? I answer,  In  the  forming  and 
contracting  of  these  habits. 

And  hence  results  a rule  of  life  of  considerable  importance,  viz, 
that  many  things  are  to  be  done  and  abstained  from,  solely  for  the 
sake  of  habit.  We  will  explain  ourselves  by  an  example  or  two . — 
A beggar,  with  the  appearance  of  extreme  distress,  asks  our  charity. 
If  we  come  to  argue  the  matter,  whether  the  distress  be  real,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  brought  upon  himself,  whether  it  be  of  public  advan- 
tage to  admit  such  application,  whether  it  be  not  to  encourage  idle- 
ness and  vagrancy,  whether  it  may  not  invite  impostors  to  our  doors, 
whether  the  money  can  be  well  spared,  or  might  not  be  better  ap- 
plied ; when  these  considerations  are  put  together,  it  may  appear 
very  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  give  any  thing, 
But  when  we  reflect,  that  the  misery  before  our  eyes  excites  our  pity 
whether  we  will  or  not ; that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us  to 
cultivate  this  tenderness  of  mind  ; that  it  is  a quality,  cherished  by 
indulgence,  and  soon  stifled  by  opposition ; when  this,  I say,  is  con- 
sidered, a wise  man  will  do  that  for  his  own  sake,  which  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  do  for  the  petitioner’s ; he  will  give  way  to  his  com- 
passion, rather  than  offer  violence  to  a habit  of  so  much  general  use. 

A man  of  confirmed  good  habits,  will  act  in  the  same  manner 
without  any  consideration  at  all. 

This  may  serve  for  one  instance;  another  is  the  following. — A 
man  has  been  brought  up  from  his  infancy  with  a dread  of  lying. 
An  occasion  presents  itself  where,  at  the  expense  of  a little  veracity, 
he  may  divert  his  company,  set  off  his  own  wit  with  advantage,  at- 
tract the  notice  and  engage  the  partiality  of  all  about  him.  This  is 
not  a small  temptation.  And  when  he  looks  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  he  sees  no  mischief  that  can  ensue  from  this  liberty,  no  slan- 
der of  any  man’s  reputation,  no  prejudice  likely  to  arise  to  any  man’s 
interest.  Were  there  nothing  farther  to  be  considered,  it  would  be 
diffibult  to  show  why  a man  under  such  circumstances  might  not  in- 
dulge his  humour.  But  when  he  reflects  that  his  scruples  about 
lying  have  hitherto  preserved  him  free  from  this  vice ; that  occasions 
like  the  present  will  return,  where  the  inducement  may  be  equally 
strong,  but  the  indulgence  much  less  innocent ; that  his  scruples  will 
wear  away  by  a few  transgressions,  and  leave  him  subject  to  one  of 
the  meanest  and  most  pernicious  of  all  bad  habits — a habit  of  lying, 
whenever  it  will  serve  his  turn  : when  all  this,  I say,  is  considered, 
a wise  man  will  forego  the  present,  or  a much  greater  pleasure,  rather 
than  lay  the  foundation  of  a character  so  vicious  and  contemptible. 
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!1< ! Prom  what  has  been  said,  may  be  explained  also  the  nature  of 
f-  habitual  virtue.  By  the  definition  of  virtue,  placed  at  the  begin- 
18  ning  of  this  chapter,  it  appears,  that  the  good  of  mankind  is  the  sub- 
\ j ject,  the  will  of  God  the  rule,  and  everlasting  happiness  the  motive 
S8  and  end,  of  all  virtue.  Yet,  in  fact,  a man  shall  perform  many  an 
| act  of  virtue,  without  having  either  the  good  of  mankind,  the  will  of 
')  God,  or  everlasting  happiness,  in  his  thought.  How  is  this  to  be 
f i understood  ? In  the  same  manner  as  that  a man  may  be  a very  good 
i servant,  without  being  conscious,  at  every  turn,  of  a particular  re- 

Igard  to  his  master’s  will,  or  of  an  express  attention  to  his  master’s 
interest : indeed,  your  best  old  servants  are  of  this  sort : but  then  he 
must  have  served  for  a length  of  time  under  the  actual  direction  of 
these  motives,  to  bring  it  to  this  : in  which  service,  his  merit  and 
virtue  consist. 

There  are  habits , not  only  of  drinking,  swearing,  and  lying,  and 
of  some  other  things,  which  are  commonly  acknowledged  to  be  habits, 
and  called  so ; but  of  every  modification  of  action,  speech,  and 
thought.  Man  is  a bundle  of  habits. 

There  are  habits  of  industry,  attention,  vigilance,  advertency ; of 
a prompt  obedience  to  the  judgment  occurring,  or  of  yielding  to  the 
first  impulse  of  passion of  extending  our  views  to  the  future,  or  of 
resting  upon  the  present ; of  apprehending,  methodising,  reasoning ; 
of  indolence  and  dilatoriness ; of  vanity,  self-conceit,  melancholy, 
partiality ; of  fretfulness,  suspicion,  captiousness,  censoriousness ; of 
pride,  ambition,  covetousness ; of  overreaching,  intriguing,  project- 
ing : in  a word,  there  is  not  a quality  or  function,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  which  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  this  great  law  of  animated 
nature. 

II.  The  Christian  religion  hath  not  ascertained  the  precise  quan- 
tity of  virtue  necessary  to  salvation. 

This  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Christianity ; but  without 
reason.  For  as  all  revelation,  however  imparted  originally,  must  be 
transmitted  by  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  language,  it  behoves  those 
who  make  the  objection,  to  show  that  any  form  of  words  could  be 
devised,  that  might  express  this  quantity  ; or  that  it  is  possible  to 
constitute  a standard  of  moral  attainments,  accommodated  to  the  al- 
most infinite  diversity  which  subsists  in  the  capacities  and  opportu- 
nities of  different  men. 

It  seems  most  agreeable  to  our  conceptions  of  justice,  and  is  con- 
sonant enough  to  the  language  of  Scripture,*  to  suppose,  that  there 

* “ He  which  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly  ; and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully.”  2 Cor.  ix.  G. — “ And  that  servant  which 
knew  his  lord’s  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall 
be  beaten  with  many  stripes ; but  he  that  knew  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.” 
Luke  xii.  4-7,  48 — u Whosoever  shall  give  you  a cup  of  wrater  to  drink  in  my  name, 
because  ye  belong  to  Christ ; verily  I say  unto  you.  He  shall  not  lose  his  reward 
to  wit,  intimating  that  there  is  in  reserve  a proportionable  reward  for  even  the  small- 
est act  of  virtue.  Mark  ix.  41  — See  also  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  Luke  xix.  16, 
&c. ; where  he  whose  pound  had  gained  ten  pounds,  was  placed  over  ten  cities;  and 
he  whose  pound  had  gained  five  pounds,  was  placed  over  five  cities. 
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are  prepared  for  lis  rewards  and  punishments,  of  all  possible  degrees, 
from  the  most  exalted  happiness  down  to  extreme  misery  ; so  that 
“ our  labour  is  never  in  vain whatever  advancement  we  make  in 
virtue,  we  procure  a proportionable  accession  of  future  happiness  ; * 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  accumulation  of  vice  is  the  66  treasuring  j 
up  so  much  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.”  It  has  been  said,  that 
it  can  never  be  a just  economy  of  Providence,  to  admit  one  part  of 
mankind  into  heaven,  and  condemn  the  other  to  hell ; since  there  : 
must  be  very  little  to  choose,  between  the  worst  man  who  is  receiv-  * 5 
ed  into  heaven,  and  the  best  who  is  excluded.  And  how  know  we,  ! 
it  might  be  answered,  but  that  there  may  be  as  little  to  choose  in 
the  conditions  ? 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  Scripture  morality,  which  would  j 
anticipate  our  subject,  the  following  general  positions  may  be  ad-  h 
vanced,  I think,  with  safety. 

1.  That  a state  of  happiness  is  not  to  be  expected  by  those  who 
are  conscious  of  no  moral  or  religious  rule  : I mean  those  who  cannot  N 
with  truth  say,  that  they  have  been  prompted  to  one  action,  or  with-  I 
holden  from  one  gratification,  by  any  regard  to  virtue  or  religion,  ! i 
either  immediate  or  habitual. 

There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  the  consideration,  that  a 
brute  would  be  as  proper  an  object  of  reward  as  such  a man,  and 
that,  if  the  case  were  so,  the  penal  sanctions  of  religion  could  have 
no  place.  For,  whom  would  you  punish,  if  you  make  such  a one  as 
this  happy  ? — or  rather  indeed  religion  itself,  both  natural  and  re-  ! 
vealed,  would  cease  to  have  either  use  or  authority. 

2.  That  a state  of  happiness  is  not  to  be  expected  by  those,  who 
reserve  to  themselves  the  habitual  practice  of  any  one  sin,  or  neglect 
of  one  known  duty. 

Because,  no  obedience  can  proceed  upon  proper  motives,  which  is 
not  universal,  that  is,  which  is  not  directed  to  every  command  of 
God  alike,  as  they  all  stand  upon  the  same  authority. 

Because  such  an  allowance  would  in  effect  amount  to  a toleration 
of  every  vice  in  the  world. 

And  because  the  strain  of  Scripture  language  excludes  any  such 
hope.  When  our  duties  are  recited,  they  are  put  collectively , that 
is,  as  all  and  every  one  of  them  required  in  the  Christian  character. 

“ Add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  know- 
ledge temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience  god- 
liness, and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kind- 
ness charity.”  (2  Pet.  i.  5 — 7.)  On  the  other  hand,  when  vices  are 
enumerated,  they  are  put  disjunctively , that  is,  as  separately  and  se- 
verally excluding  the  sinner  from  heaven.  “ Neither  fornicators, 
nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  them- 
selves with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

(1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.) 

Those  texts  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  lean  a contrary  way,  as 
that  “charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins (1  Pet.  iv.  8.)  that 
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“ he  which  converteth  a sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall  hide 
a multitude  of  sins (James  v.  20.)  cannot,  I think,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  be  extended  to  sins  deliberately,  habitually,  and 
obstinately,  persisted  in. 

3.  That  a state  of  mere  unprofitableness  will  not  go  unpunished. 

This  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
which  supersedes  all  farther  reasoning  upon  the  subject.  “ Then 
he  which  had  received  one  talent,  came  and  said,  Lord,  I knew  thee 
that  thou  art  an  austere  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and 
gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed  : and  I was  afraid,  and  hid 
thy  talent  in  the  earth ; lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.  His  lord 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou 
knewest  (or,  knewest  thou  ?)  that  I reap  where  I sowed  not,  and 
gather  where  I have  not  strawed  ; thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have 
put  my  money  to  the  exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I should 
have  received  mine  own  with  usury.  Take  therefore  the  talent  from 
him,  and  give  it  unto  him  which  hath  ten  talents ; for  unto  every 
one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance ; but 
from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath : and  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness , there 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth”  (Matt.  xxv.  24,  &c.) 

III.  In  every  question  of  conduct,  where  one  side  is  doubtful, 
and  the  other  side  safe  ; we  are  bound  to  take  the  safe  side. 

This  is  best  explained  by  an  instance ; and  I know  of  none  more 
to  our  purpose  than  that  of  suicide.  Suppose,  for  example’s  sake, 
that  it  appear  doubtful  to  a reasoner  upon  the  subject,  whether  he 
may  lawfully  destroy  himself.  He  can  have  no  doubt,  that  it  is 
lawful  for  him  to  let  it  alone.  Here  therefore  is  a case,  in  which  one 
side  is  doubtful,  and  the  other  side  safe.  By  virtue  therefore  of 
our  rule,  he  is  bound  to  pursue  the  safe  side,  that  is,  to  forbear  from 
offering  violence  to  himself,  whilst  a doubt  remains  upon  his  mind 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  suicide. 

It  is  prudent , you  allow,  to  take  the  safe  side.  But  our  observa- 
tion means  something  more.  We  assert  that  the  action  concerning 
which  we  doubt,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  or  to  another,  would, 
in  us,  whilst  this  doubt  remains  upon  our  minds,  be  certainly  sinful. 
The  case  is  expressly  so  adjudged  by  St.  Paul,  with  whose  autho- 
rity we  will  for  the  present  rest  contented.  “ I know  and  am  per- 
suaded by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself ; 
but  to  him  that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  be  unclean , to  him  it  is  unclean. 
Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  al- 
loweth ; and  he  that  doubteth,  is  damned  ( condemned ) if  he  eat,  for 
whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  (i.  e.  not  done  with  a full  persuasion  of 
the  lawfulness  of  it)  is  sin.”  (Rom.  xiv.  14,  22,  23.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  QUESTION  4 WHY  AM  I OBLIGED  TO  KEEP  MY  WORD  ?T 

CONSIDERED. 

Why  am  I obliged  to  keep  my  word? 

Because  k is  right,  says  one.— Because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  says  another. — Because  it  is  conformable  to  reason 
and  nature,  says  a third. — Because  it  is  conformable  to  truth,  says 
a fourth. — Because  itpromotes  the  public  good,  says  a fifth. — Be- 
cause it  is  required  by  the  will  of  God,  concludes  a sixth. 

Upon  which  different  accounts,  two  things  are  observable  : — 

First,  that  they  all  ultimately  coincide. 

The  fitness  of  things,  means  their  fitness  to  produce  happiness: 
the  nature  of  things,  means  that  actual  constitution  of  the  world,  by 
which  some  things,  as  such  and  such  actions,  for  example,  produce 
happiness,  and  others  misery ; reason  is  the  principle,  by  which  we 
discover  or  judge  of  this  constitution  truth  is  this  judgment  expres- 
sed or  drawn  out  into  propositions.  So  that  it  necessarily  comes  to 
pass,  that  what  promotes  the  public  happiness,  or  happiness  on  the 
whole,  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things,  to  nature,  to  reason,  and 
to  truth  : and  such  (as  will  appear  by-and-by)  is  the  Divine  cha- 
racter, that  what  promotes  the  general  happiness,  is  required  by  the 
will  of  God : and  what  has  all  the  above  properties,  must  needs  be 
right ; for,  right  means  no  more  than  conformity  to  the  rule  we  go 
by,  whatever  that  rule  be. 

And  this  is  the  reason  that  moralists,  from  whatever  different  prin- 
ciples they  set  out,  commonly  meet  in  their  conclusions ; that  is,  they 
enjoin  the  same  conduct,  prescribe  the  same  rules  of  duty,  and,  with 
a few  exceptions,  deliver  upon  dubious  cases  the  same  determina- 
tions. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  answers  all  leave  the 
master  short ; for  the  inquirer  may  turn  round  upon  his  teacher  with 
a second  question,  in  which  he  will  expect  to  be  satisfied,  namely. 
Why  am  I obliged  to  do  what  is  right ; to  act  agreeably  to  the  fit- 
ness of  things  ; to  conform  to  reason,  nature,  or  truth  ; to  promote 
the  public  good,  or  to  obey  the  will  of  God  ? 

The  proper  method  of  conducting  the  inquiry  is,  First,  to  exa- 
mine what  we  mean,  when  we  say  a man  is  obliged  to  do  any  thing; 
and  then  to  show  why  he  is  obliged  to  do  the  thing  which  we  have 
proposed  as  an  example,  namely,  4 4 to  keep  his  word.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  WE  MEAN  WHEN  WE  SAY  A MAN  IS  6 OBLIGED’  TO  DO  A THING. 

A man  is  said  to  be  obliged , “ when  he  is  urged  by  a violent  motive 
resulting  from  the  command  of  another.  ” 

I.  “ The  motive  must  be  violent.”  If  a person,  who  has  done  me 
some  little  service,  or  has  a small  place  in  his  disposal,  ask  me  upon 
some  occasion  for  my  vote,  I may  possibly  give  it  him,  from  a motive 
of  gratitude  or  expectation : but  I should  hardly  say  that  I was 
obliged  to  give  it  him ; because  the  inducement  does  not  rise  high 
enough.  Whereas  if  a father  or  a master,  any  great  benefactor,  or 
one  on  whom  my  fortune  depends,  require  my  vote,  I give  it  him  of 
course : and  my  answer  to  all  who  ask  me  why  I voted  so  and  so,  is, 
that  my  father  or  my  master  obliged  me ; that  I had  received  so 
many  favours  from,  or  had  so  great  a dependance  upon,  such  a one, 
that  I was  obliged  to  vote  as  he  directed  me. 

Secondly,  “ It  must  result  from  the  command  of  another.”  Offer 
a man  a gratuity  for  doing  any  thing,  for  seizing,  for  example,  an 
offender,  he  is  not  obliged  by  your  offer  to  do  it ; nor  would  he  say 
he  is ; though  he  may  be  induced , persuaded , prevailed  upon , tempt- 
ed. If  a magistrate  or  the  man’s  immediate  superior  command  it, 
he  considers  himself  as  obliged  to  comply,  though  possibly  he  would 
lose  less  by  a refusal  in  this  case,  than  in  the  former. 

I will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  words  obligation  and  obliged 
are  used  uniformly  in  this  sense,  or  always  with  this  distinction  : nor 
is  it  possible  to  tie  down  popular  phrases  to  any  constant  significa- 
tion : but  wherever  the  motive  is  violent  enough,  and  coupled  with 
the  idea  of  command,  authority,  law,  or  the  will  of  a superior,  there, 
I take  it,  we  always  reckon  ourselves  to  be  obliged. 

And  from  this  account  of  obligation  it  follows,  that  we  can  be 
obliged  to  nothing,  but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or  lose  some- 
thing by  : for  nothing  else  can  be  a fit  violent  motive”  to  us.  As 
we  should  not  be  obliged  to  obey  the  laws,  or  the  magistrate,  unless 
rewards  or  punishments,  pleasure  or  pain,  somehow  or  other,  de- 
pended upon  our  obedience ; so  neither  should  we,  without  the  same 
reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  is  right,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  obey 
the  commands  of  God. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  QUESTION  C WHY  AM  I OBLIGED  TO  KEEP  MY  WORD  ?’  RESUMED. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  be  obliged , is  “ to  be  urged  by  a 
violent  motive,  resulting  from  the  command  of  another.” 

And  then  let  it  be  asked,  Why  am  I obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? 
and  the  answer  will  be,  Because  I am  “ urged  to  do  so  by  a violent 
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motive”  (namely,  the  expectation  of  being  after  this  life  rewarded,  pe 
if  I do,  or  punished  for  it,  if  I do  not)  “ resulting  from  the  com-  ) P11 
mand  of  another”  (namely,  of  God.)  w0 

This  solution  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  as  no  farther 
question  can  reasonably  be  asked.  | 

Therefore,  private  happiness  is  our  motive,  and  the  will  of  God 
our  rule.  1 

When  I first  turned  my  thoughts  to  moral  speculations,  an  air  of 
mystery  seemed  to  hang  over  the  whole  subject ; which  arose,  I be-  i 
lieve,  from  hence — that  I supposed,  with  many  authors  whom  I had  I 
read,  that  to  be  obliged  to  do  a thing,  was  very  different  from  being  j 
induced  only  to  do  it : and  that  the  obligation  to  practise  virtue,  to  | ' 
do  what  is  right,  just,  &c.  was  quite  another  thing,  and  of  another  j 
kind,  than  the  obligation  which  a soldier  is  under  to  obey  his  officer,  | 11 
a servant  his  master : or  any  of  the  civil  and  ordinary  obligations  of  \ 
human  life.  Whereas,  from  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  j i 
moral  obligation  is  like  all  other  obligations ; and  that  obligation  is  j 
nothing  more  than  an  inducement  of  sufficient  strength,  and  result-  j ' 
ing,  in  some  way,  from  the  command  of  another. 

There  is  always  understood  to  be  a difference  between  an  act  of  j [ 
prudence  and  an  act  of  duty.  Thus  if  I distrusted  a man  who  owed  I i 
me  a sum  of  money,  I should  reckon  it  an  act  of  prudence  to  get  1 
another  person  bound  with  him ; but  I should  hardly  call  it  an  act 
of  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  thought  a very  unusual  | » 
and  loose  kind  of  language,  to  say,  that,  as  I had  made  such  a pro-  j i 
mise,  it  was  prudent  to  perform  it : or  that,  as  my  friend,  when  he  | j 
went  abroad,  placed  a box  of  jewels  in  my  hands,  it  would  be  pru-  |j 
dent  in  me  to  preserve  it  for  him  till  he  returned. 

Now,  in  what,  you  will  ask,  does  the  difference  consist  ? inasmuch, 
as,  according  to  our  account  of  the  matter,  both  in  the  one  case  and  || 
the  other,  in  acts  of  duty  as  well  as  acts  of  prudence,  we  consider 
solely  what  we  ourselves  shall  gain  or  lose  by  the  act. 

The  difference,  and  the  only  difference,  is  this  ; that,  in  the  one  I 
case,  we  consider  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  present  world  ; 
in  the  other  case,  we  consider  also  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the 
world  to  come. 

They  who  would  establish  a system  of  morality,  independent  of 
a future  state,  must  look  out  for  some  different  idea  of  moral  obliga- 
tion ; unless  they  can  show  that  virtue  conducts  the  possessor  to  cer- 
tain happiness  in  this  life,  or  to  a much  greater  share  of  it  than  he 
could  attain  by  a different  behaviour. 

To  us  there  are  two  great  questions : 

I.  Will  there  be  after  this  life  any  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments  at  all  ? 

II.  If  there  be,  what  actions  will  be  rewarded,  and  what  will  be 
punished  ? 

The  first  question  comprises  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, together  with  the  presumptive  proofs  of  a future  retribution 
from  the  light  of  nature.  The  second  question  comprises  the  pro- 
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vince  of  morality.  Both  questions  are  too  much  for  one  work.  The 
affirmative  therefore  of  the  first,  although  we  confess  that  it  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  rests,  must  in  this  treatise 
be  taken  for  granted. 


f CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WILL  OF  GOD. 

As  the  will  of  God  is  our  rule ; to  inquire  what  is  our  duty,  or 
what  we  are  obliged  to  do,  in  any  instance,  is,  in  effect,  to  inquire 
what  is  the  will  of  God  in  that  instance  ? which  consequently  be- 
comes the  whole  business  of  morality. 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God  on  any 
point : 

I.  By  his  express  declarations,  when  they  are  to  be  had,  and 
which  must  be  sought  for  in  Scripture. 

II.  By  what  we  can  discover  of  his  designs  and  disposition  from 
his  works ; or,  as  we  usually  call  it,  the  light  of  nature. 


And  here  we  may  observe  the  absurdity  of  separating  natural  and 
revealed  religion  from  each  other.  The  object  of  both  is  the  same— 
to  discover  the  will  of  God — and,  provided  we  do  but  discover  it, 
it  matters  nothing  by  what  means. 

An  ambassador,  judging  by  what  he  knows  of  his  sovereign’s  dis- 
position, and  arguing  from  what  he  has  observed  of  his  conduct,  or 
is  acquainted  with  of  his  designs,  may  take  his  measure  in  many  cases 
with  safety,  and  presume  with  great  probability  how  his  master 
would  have  him  act  on  most  occasions  that  arise  : but  if  he  have  his 
commission  and  instructions  in  his  pocket,  it  would  be  strange  not 
to  look  into  them.  He  will  be  directed  by  both  rules : when  his  in- 
structions are  clear  and  positive,  there  is  an  end  to  all  farther  deliber- 
ation (unless  indeed  he  suspect  their  authenticity :)  where  his  instruc- 
tions are  silent  or  dubious,  he  will  endeavour  to  supply  or  explain 
them,  by  what  he  has  been  able  to  collect  from  other  quarters  of  his 
master’s  general  inclination  or  intentions. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  fourth  Appendix  to  his  Principles  of  Morals, 
has  been  pleased  to  complain  of  the  modern  scheme  of  uniting  ethics 
with  the  Christian  theology.  They  who  find  themselves  disposed  to 
join  in  this  complaint,  will  do  well  to  observe  what  Mr.  Hume  him- 
self has  been  able  to  make  of  morality  without  this  union.  And  for 
that  purpose,  let  them  read  the  second  part  of  the  ninth  section  of 
the  above  essay ; which  part  contains  the  practical  application  of  the 
whole  treatise — a treatise  which  Mr.  Hume  declares  to  be  “ incom- 
parably the  best  he  ever  wrote.”  When  they  have  read  it  over,  let 
them  consider,  whether  any  motives  there  proposed  are  likely  to  be 
found  sufficient  to  withhold  men  from  the  gratification  of  lust,  re- 
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venge,  envy,  ambition,  avarice ; or  to  prevent  the  existence  of  these) 
passions.  Unless  they  rise  up  from  this  celebrated  essay,  with 
stronger  impressions  upon  their  minds  than  it  ever  left  upon  mine, 
they  will  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  additional  sanctions.  But  the] 
necessity  of  these  sanctions  is  not  now  the  question.  If  they  be  m 
fact  established , if  the  rewards  and  punishments  held  forth  in  the 
gospel  will  actually  come  to  pass,  they  must  be  considered.  Such 
as  reject  the  Christian  religion,  are  to  make  the  best  shift  they  can 
to  build  up  a system,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  morality,  without  it. 
But  it  appears  to  me  a great  inconsistency  in  those  who  receive 
Christianity,  and  expect  something  to  come  of  it,  to  endeavour  to 
keep  all  such  expectations  out  of  sight  in  their  reasonings  concern- 
ing human  duty. 

The  method  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God,  concerning  any  action, 
by  the  light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  into  “ the  tendency  of  the  action 
to  promote  or  diminish  the  general  happiness.”  This  rule  proceeds 
upon  the  presumption,  that  God  Almighty  wills  and  wishes  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures ; and,  consequently,  that  those  actions,  which 
promote  that  will  and  wish,  must  be  agreeable  to  him ; and  the 
contrary. 

As  this  presumption  is  the  foundation  of  our  whole  system,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  upon  which  it  rests. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  DIVINE  BENEVOLENCE. 


When  God  created  the  human  species,  either  he  wished  their  hap- 
piness, or  he  wished  their  misery,  or  he  was  indifferent  and  uncon- 
cerned about  both. 

If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might  have  made  sure  of  his  pur- 
pose, by  forming  our  senses  to  be  so  many  sores  and  pains  to  us,  as 
they  are  now  instruments  of  gratification  and  enjoyment : or  by  pla- 
cing us  amidst  objects  so  ill-suited  to  our  perceptions,  as  to  have  con- 
tinually offended  us,  instead  of  ministering  to  our  refreshment  and 
delight.  He  might  have  made,  for  example,  .every  thing  we  tasted, 
bitter ; every  thing  we  saw,  loathsome ; every  thing  we  touched,  a 
sting ; every  smell  a stench ; and  every  sound  a discord. 

If  he  had  been  indifferent  about  our  happiness  or  misery,  we  must 
impute  to  our  good  fortune  (as  all  design  by  this  supposition  is  ex- 
cluded) both  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the 
supply  of  external  objects  fitted  to  produce  it.  But  either  of  these 
(and  still  more  both  of  them)  being  too  much  to  be  attributed  to  ac- 
cident, nothing  remains  but  the  first  supposition,  that  God,  when  he 
created  the  human  species,  wished  their  happiness ; and  made  for 
them  the  provision  which  he  has  made,  with  that  view,  and  for  that 
purpose. 

The  same  argument  may  be  proposed  in  different  terms,  thus : 


tonti; 

ttri 
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ese  I Contrivance  proves  design:  and  the  predominant  tendency  of  the 
■4 ! contrivance  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  designer.  The  world 
)e,  I abounds  with  contrivances  : and  all  the  contrivances  which  we  are 
lie  | acquainted  with,  are  directed  to  beneficial  purposes.  Evil,  no 
in ! doubt,  exists;  but  is  never,  that  we  can  perceive,  the  object  of  con- 
ie  trivance.  Teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache;  their  aching 
li  now  and  then,  is  incidental  to  the  contrivance,  perhaps  inseparable 
n | from  it : or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a defect  in  the  contri- 
t. ! vance ; but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it.  This  is  a distinction  which  well 
e deserves  to  be  attended  to.  In  describing  implements  of  husban- 
) dry,  you  would  hardly  say  of  the  sickle,  that  it  is  made  to  cut  the 
• reaper’s  fingers,  though,  from  the  construction  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this  mischief  often  happens.  But  if 
you  had  occasion  to  describe  instruments  of  torture  or  execution. 
This  engine,  you  would  say,  is  to  extend  the  sinews ; this  to  dislo- 
cate the  joints ; this  to  break  the  bones ; this  to  scorch  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  Here,  pain  and  misery  are  the  very  objects  of  the  contri- 
vance. Now,  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture. We  never  discover  a train  of  contrivance  to  bring  about  an 
evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  discovered  a system  of  organiza- 
tion calculated  to  produce  pain  and  disease ; or,  in  explaining  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  ever  said,  This  is  to  irritate ; this  to  in- 
flame ; this  duct  is  to  convey  the  gravel  to  the  kidneys ; this  gland 
to  secrete  the  humour  which  forms  the  gout : if  by  chance  he  come 
at  a part  of  which  he  knows  not  the  use,  the  most  he  can  say  is,  that 
it  is  useless : no  one  ever  suspects  that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode, 
to  annoy,  or  to  torment.  Since  then  God  hath  called  forth  his  con- 
I summate  wisdom  to  contrive  and  provide  for  our  happiness,  and  the 
world  appears  to  have  been  constituted  with  this  design  at  first ; so 
long  as  this  constitution  is  upholden  by  him,  we  must  in  reason  sup- 
pose the  same  design  to  continue. 

The  contemplation  of  universal  nature  rather  bewilders  the  mind 
than  affects  it.  There  is  always  a bright  spot  in  the  prospect,  upon 
which  the  eyes  rest ; a single  example,  perhaps,  by  which  each  man 
finds  himself  more  convinced  than  by  all  others  put  together.  I 
seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  more 
clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very  young  children,  than  in  any  thing 
in  the  world.  The  pleasures  of  grown  persons  may  be  reckoned 
partly  of  their  own  procuring  ; especially  if  there  has  been  any  in- 
dustry, or  contrivance,  or  pursuit,  to  come  at  them ; or  if  they  are 
founded,  like  music,  painting,  &c.  upon  any  qualification  of  their 
own  acquiring.  But  the  pleasures  of  a healthy  infant  are  so  mani- 
festly provided  for  it  by  (mother , and  the  benevolence  of  the  provi- 
sion is  so  unquestionable,  that  every  child  I see  at  its  sport,  affords 
to  my  mind  a kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  of 
the  disposition  which  directs  it. 

But  the  example,  which  strikes  each  man  most  strongly,  is  the 
true  example  for  him  : and  hardly  two  minds  hit  upon  the  same ; 
which  shows  the  abundance  of  such  examples  about  us. 
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We  conclude,  therefore,  that  God  wills  and  wishes  the  happinesi 
of  his  creatures.  And  this  conclusion  being  once  established,  we  ar< 
at  liberty  to  go  on  with  the  rule  built  upon  it,  namely,  “ that  the 
method  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God,  concerning  any  action,  by  the] 
light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  that  action  to  pro- 
mote  or  diminish  the  general  happiness.1’ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

UTILITY. 


Ill, 


So  then  actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency.*  Whatever 
is  expedient,  is  right.  It  is  the  utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone, 
which  constitutes  the  obligation  of  it. 

But  to  all  this  there  seems  a plain  objection,  viz.  that  many  ac- 
tions are  useful,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  will  allow  to  be  right. 
There  are  occasions,  in  which  the  hand  of  the  assassin  would  be  very  \ 
useful.  The  present  possessor  of  some  great  estate  employs  his  in- 
fluence and  fortune,  to  annoy,  corrupt,  or  oppress,  all  about  him.  j 
His  estate  would  devolve,  by  his  death,  to  a successor  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  despatch  such  a one  as 
soon  as  possible  out  of  the  way ; as  the  neighbourhood  will  exchange 
thereby  a pernicious  tyrant  for  a wise  and  generous  benefactor.  It 
might  be  useful  to  rob  a miser,  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor ; as 
the  money,  no  doubt,  would  produce  more  happiness,  by  being  laid 
out  in  food  and  clothing  for  half  a dozen  distressed  families,  than  by 
continuing  locked  up  in  a miser’s  chest.  It  may  be  useful  to  get 
possession  of  a place,  a piece  of  preferment,  or  of  a seat  in  parlia- 
ment, by  bribery  or  false  swearing  : as  by  means  of  them  we  may 
serve  the  public  more  effectually  than  in  our  private  station.  What 
then  shall  we  say  ? Must  we  admit  these  actions  to  be  right,  which 
would  be  to  justify  assassination,  plunder,  and  perjury ; or  must  we 
give  up  our  principle,  that  the  criterion  of  right  is  utility  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  either. 

The  true  answer  is  this ; that  the  actions,  after  all,  are  not  useful, 
and  for  that  reason,  and  that  alone,  are  not  right. 

To  see  this  point  perfectly,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  actions  are  twofold,  ‘particular  and  general. 

The  particular  bad  consequence  of  an  action,  is  the  mischief  which 
that  single  action  directly  and  immediately  occasions. 

The  general  bad  consequence  is,  the  violation  of  some  necessary 


or  useful  general  rule. 


* Actions  in  the  abstract  are  right  or  wrong,  according  to  their  tendency ; the  agent 
is  virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  his  design.  Thus,  if  the  question  be,  Whether 
relieving  common  beggars  be  right  or  wrong  ? we  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  such  a 
conduct  to  the  public  advantage  or  inconvenience.  If  the  question  be,  Whether  a 
man  remarkable  for  this  sort  of  bounty  is  to  be  esteemed  virtuous  for  that  reason  ? 
we  inquire  into  his  design , whether  his  liberality  sprang  from  charity  or  from  osten- 
tation ? It  is  evident  that  our  concern  is  with  actions  m the  abstract. 
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Thus,  the  particular  bad  consequence  of  the  assassination  above 
described,  is  the  fright  and  pain  which  the  deceased  underwent ; the 
loss  he  suffered  of  life,  which  is  as  valuable  to  a bad  man,  as  to  a 
U good  one,  or  more  so ; the  prejudice  and  affliction,  of  which  his  death 
was  the  occasion,  to  his  family,  friends,  and  dependants. 

The  general  bad  consequence  is  the  violation  of  this  necessary 
general  rule,  that  no  man  be  put  to  death  for  his  crimes  but  by  pub- 
lic authority. 

Although,  therefore,  such  an  action  have  no  particular  bad  con- 
sequences, or  greater  particular  good  consequences,  yet  it  is  not  use- 
ful, by  reason  of  the  general  consequence,  which  is  of  more  import- 
ance, and  which  is  evil.  And  the  same  of  the  other  two  instances, 
and  of  a million  more  which  might  be  mentioned. 

But  as  this  solution  supposes,  that  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  must  proceed  by  general  rules,  it  remains  that  we  show  the 
necessity  of  this. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  GENERAL  RULES. 

Y ou  cannot  permit  one  action  and  forbid  another,  without  showing  a 
difference  between  them.  Consequently,  the  same  sort  of  actions 
must  be  generally  permitted  or  generally  forbidden.  Where,  there- 
[ fore,  the  general  permission  of  them  would  be  pernicious,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  lay  down  and  support  the  rule  which  generally  forbids 
them. 

Thus,  to  return  once  more  to  the  case  of  the  assassin.  The  assas- 
sin knocked  the  rich  villain  on  the  head,  because  he  thought  him 
better  out  of  the  way  than  in  it.  If  you  allow  this  excuse  in  the 
present  instance,  you  must  allow  it  to  all  who  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  from  the  same  motive ; that  is,  you  must  allow  every  man 
to  kill  any  one  he  meets,  whom  he  thinks  noxious  or  useless ; which, 
in  the  event,  would  be  to  commit  every  man’s  life  and  safety  to  the 
spleen,  fury,  and  fanaticism,  of  his  neighbour  ; — a disposition  of  af- 
fairs which  would  soon  fill  the  world  with  misery  and  confusion  ; and 
ere  long  put  an  end  to  human  society,  if  not  to  the  human  species. 

The  necessity  of  general  rules  in  human  government  is  apparent : 
but  whether  the  same  necessity  subsist  in  the  Divine  economy,  in 
that  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  to  which  a moralist 
looks  forward,  may  be  doubted. 

I answer,  that  general  rules  are  necessary  to  every  moral  govern- 
ment : and  by  moral  government  I mean  any  dispensation,  whose 
object  is  to  influence  the  conduct  of  reasonable  creatures. 

For  if,  of  two  actions  perfectly  similar,  one  be  punished,  and  the 
other  be  rewarded  or  forgiven,  which  is  the  consequence  of  rejecting 
genera]  rules,  the  subjects  of  such  a dispensation  would  no  longer 
know,  either  what  to  expect  or  how  to  act.  Rewards  and  punish- 
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ments  would  cease  to  be  such — would  become  accidents.  Like  the 
stroke  of  a thunderbolt,  or  the  discovery  of  a mine,  like  a blank  or  a 
benefit-ticket  in  a lottery,  they  would  occasion  pain  or  pleasure  when 
they  happened ; but,  following  in  no  known  order,  from  any  parti- 
cular course  of  action,  they  could  have  no  previous  influence  or  ef- 
fect upon  the  conduct. 

An  attention  to  general  rules,  therefore,  is  included  in  the  very 
idea  of  reward  and  punishment.  Consequently,  whatever  reason 
there  is  to  expect  future  reward  and  punishment  at  the  hand  of  God, 
there  is  the  same  reason  to  believe,  that  he  will  proceed  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  it  by  general  rules. 


nci< 


Before  we  prosecute  the  consideration  of  general  consequences  any 
farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  anticipate  a reflection,  which  will  be 
apt  enough  to  suggest  itself,  in  the  progress  of  our  argument. 

As  the  general  consequence  of  an  action,  upon  which  so  much  oi 
the  guilt  of  a bad  action  depends,  consists  in  the  example ; it  should 
seem,  that  if  the  action  be  done  with  perfect  secrecy,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish no  bad  example,  that  part  of  the  guilt  drops  off.  In  the  case 
of  suicide,  for  instance,  if  a man  can  so  manage  matters,  as  to  take 
away  his  own  life,  without  being  known  or  suspected  to  have  done 
so,  he  is  not  chargeable  with  any  mischief  from  the  example  ; nor 
does  his  punishment  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  authority 
of  any  general  rule. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  reason  in  this  manner  do  not  observe, 
that  they  are  setting  up  a general  rule,  of  all  others  the  least  to  be 
endured ; namely,  that  secrecy,  whenever  secrecy  is  practicable,  will 
justify  any  action. 

Were  such  a rule  admitted,  for  instance,  in  the  case  above  pro- 
duced ; is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  people  would  be  disappea 
mg  perpetually  ? 

In  the  next  place,  I would  wish  them  to  be  well  satisfied  about 
the  points  proposed  in  the  following  queries  : 

1.  Whether  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  us  to  expect  that,  at  the 
general  judgment  of  the  world,  the  most  secret  actions  will  be  brought 
to  light  ?* 

2.  For  what  purpose  can  this  be,  but  to  make  them  the  objects 
of  reward  and  punishment  ? 

3.  Whether,  being  so  brought  to  light,  they  will  not  fall  under 
the  operation  of  those  equal  and  impartial  rules,  by  which  God  will 
deal  with  his  creatures  ? 

They  will  then  become  examples,  whatever  they  be  now  ; and 
require  the  same  treatment  from  the  judge  and  governor  of  the 
moral  world,  as  if  they  had  been  detected  from  the  first. 


is 


* “ In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ.”  Horn, 
ii.  16 “ Judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to 


light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
heart.”  1 Cor.  iv.  5. 
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the  consideration  of  general  consequences  pursued. 

The  general  consequence  of  any  action  may  be  estimated,  by  asking 
what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  same  sort  of  actions  were  ge- 
nerally permitted. — But  suppose  they  were,  and  a thousand  such 
actions  perpetrated  under  this  permission  ; is  it  just  to  charge  a sin- 
gle action  with  the  collected  guilt  and  mischief  of  the  whole  thou- 
sand ? I answer,  that  the  reason  for  prohibiting  and  punishing  an 
action  (and  this  reason  may  be  called  the  guilt  of  the  action,  if  you 
please)  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  mischief  that  would 
arise  from  the  general  impunity  and  toleration  of  actions  of  the  same 
sort. 

“ Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.1’  But  then  it  must  be  expedi- 
ent on  the  whole,  at  the  long  run,  in  all  its  effects  collateral  and  re- 
mote, as  well  as  in  those  which  are  immediate  and  direct ; as  it  is  ob- 
vious, that,  in  computing  consequences,  it  makes  no  difference  in 
what  way  or  at  what  distance  they  ensue. 

To  impress  this  doctrine  on  the  minds  of  young  readers,  and  to 
teach  them  to  extend  their  views  beyond  the  immediate  mischief  of 
a crime,  I shall  here  subjoin  a string  of  instances,  in  which  the  par- 
ticular consequence  is  comparatively  insignificant ; and  where  the 
malignity  of  the  crime,  and  the  severity  with  which  human  laws  pur- 
sue it,  is  almost  entirely  founded  upon  the  general  consequence. 

The  particular  consequence  of  coining  is,  the  loss  of  a guinea,  or 
of  half  a guinea,  to  the  person  who  receives  the  counterfeit  money  : 
the  general  consequence  (by  which  I mean  the  consequence  that 
would  ensue,  if  the  same  practice  were  generally  permitted)  is,  to 
abolish  the  use  of  money. 

The  particular  consequence  of  forgery  is,  a damage  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  to  the  man  who  accepts  the  forged  bill : the  general 
consequence  is,  the  stoppage  of  paper-currency. 

The  particular  consequence  of  sheep-stealing,  or  horse-stealing,  is 
a loss  to  the  owner,  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  sheep  or  horse 
stolen : the  general  consequence  is,  that  the  land  could  not  be  occu- 
pied, nor  the  market  supplied,  with  this  kind  of  stock. 

The  particular  consequence  of  breaking  into  a house  empty  of  in- 
habitants, is,  the  loss  of  a pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  or  a few  spoons : 
the  general  consequence  is,  thaf  nobody  could  leave  their  house 
empty. 

The  particular  consequence  of  smuggling  may  be  a deduction 
from  the  national  fund  too  minute  for  computation : the  general  con- 
sequence is,  the  destruction  of  one  entire  branch  of  public  revenue ; 
a proportionable  increase  of  the  burden  upon  other  branches  ; and 
the  ruin  of  all  fair  and  open  trade  in  the  article  smuggled. 

The  particular  consequence  of  an  officer’s  breaking  his  parole  is, 
the  loss  of  a prisoner,  who  was  possibly  not  worth  keeping : the  ge- 
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neral  consequence  is,  that. this  mitigation  of  captivity  would  be  refu- 
sed to  all  others. 

And  what  proves  incontestably  the  superior  importance  of  gene-j 
ral  consequences  is,  that  crimes  are  the  same,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  though  the  particular  consequence  be  very  different. 
The  crime  and  fate  of  the  house-breaker  is  the  same  whether  his 
booty  be  five  pounds  or  fifty.  And  the  reason  is,  that  the  general 
consequence  is  the  same. 

The  want  of  this  distinction  between  particular  and  general  conse- 
quences, or  rather,  the  not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  latter,  is  the 
cause  of  that  perplexity  which  we  meet  with  in  ancient  moralists. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  were  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  pronounc- 
ing actions  good  or  evil,  without  regard  to  the  good  or  evil  they  pro- 
duced : on  the  other  hand,  they  were  startled  at  the  conclusions  to 
which  a steady  adherence  to  consequences  seemed  sometimes  to  con- 
duct them.  To  relieve  this  difficulty,  they  contrived  the  to 
or  the  honestum , by  which  terms  they  meant  to  constitute  a measure 
of  right,  distinct  from  utility.  Whilst  the  utile  served  them,  that 
is,  whilst  it  corresponded  with  their  habitual  notions  of  the  rectitude 
of  actions,  they  went  by  it.  When  they  fell  in  with  such  cases  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter,  they  took  leave  of  their  guide, 
and  resorted  to  the  honestum.  The  only  account  they  could  give  of 
the  matter  was,  that  these  actions  might  be  useful ; but,  because 
they  were  not  at  the  same  time  honesta , they  were  by  no  means  to 
be  deemed  just  or  right. 

From  the  principles  delivered  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  chap- 
ters, a maxim  may  be  explained,  which  is  in  every  man’s  mouth, 
and  in  most  men’s  without  meaning,  viz.  66  not  to  do  evil,  that  good 
may  come  that  is,  let  us  not  violate  a general  rule,  for  the  sake 
of  any  particular  good  consequence  we  may  expect.  Which  is  for 
the  most  part  a salutary  caution,  the  advantage  seldom  compensa- 
ting for  the  violation  of  the  rule.  Strictly  speaking,  that  cannot  be 
64  evil,”  from  which  “ good  comes but  in  this  way,  and  with  a view 
to  the  distinction  between  particular  and  general  consequences,  it 
may. 

We  will  conclude  this  subject  of  consequences  with  the  following 
reflection.  A man  may  imagine,  that  any  action  of  his,  with  respect 
to  the  public,  must  be  inconsiderable : so  also  is  the  agent.  If  his 
crime  produce  but  a small  effect  upon  the  universal  interest,  his 
punishment  or  destruction  bears  a small  proportion  to  the  sum  of 
happiness  and  misery  in  the  creation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  RIGHT. 

Right  and  obligation  are  reciprocal  ; that  is,  wherever  there  is  a 
right  in  one  person,  there  is  a corresponding  obligation  upon  others. 
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If  one  man  has  a 44  right”  to  an  estate  ; others  are  44  obliged”  to  ab- 
stain from  it.  If  parents  have  a 44  right”  to  reverence  from  their 
children  ; children  are  44  obliged”  to  reverence  their  parents  : — and 
so  in  all  other  instances. 

Now,  because  moral  obligation  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
the  will  of  God ; right , which  is  correlative  to  it,  must  depend  upon 
the  same.  Right  therefore  signifies,  consistency  with  the  will  of  God. 

But  if  the  Divine  will  determine  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong, 
what  else  is  it  but  an  identical  proposition,  to  say  of  God,  that  he 
acts  right  ? or  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  even  that  he  should  act 
wrong  f Yet  these  assertions  are  intelligible  and  significant.  The 
case  is  this : By  virtue  of  the  two  principles,  that  God  wills  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures,  and  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  measure  of 
right  and  wrong,  we  arrive  at  certain  conclusions ; which  conclusions 
become  rules ; and  we  soon  learn  to  pronounce  actions  right  or  wrong, 
according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  our  rules,  without  looking 
any  farther : and  when  the  habit  is  once  established  of  stopping  at 
the  rules,  we  can  go  back  and  compare  with  these  rules  even  the 
Divine  conduct  itself ; and  yet  it  may  be  true  (only  not  observed  by 
us  at  the  time)  that  the  rules  themselves  are  deduced  from  the  Di- 
vine will. 

Right  is  a quality  of  persons  or  of  actions. 

Of  persons ; as  when  we  say,  such  a one  has  a 44  right”  to  this 
estate ; parents  have  a 44  right”  to  reverence  from  their  children ; the 
king  to  allegiance  from  his  subjects ; masters  have  a 44  right”  to  their 
servants’  labour ; a man  has  not  a 44  right”  over  his  own  life. 

Of  actions  ; as  in  such  expressions  as  the  following  : it  is  44  right” 
to  punish  murder  with  death  ; his  behaviour  on  that  occasion  was 
44  right ;”  it  is  not  44  right”  to  send  an  unfortunate  debtor  to  jail ; he 
did  or  acted  44  right,”  who  gave  up  his  place,  rather  than  vote  against 
his  judgment. 

In  this  latter  set  of  expressions,  you  may  substitute  the  definition 
of  right  above  given,  for  the  term  itself : e.  g.  it  is  44  consistent  with 
the  will  of  God”  to  punish  murder  with  death  ; — his  behaviour  on 
that  occasion  was  44  consistent  with  the  will  of  God — it  is  not 44  con- 
sistent with  the  will  of  God”  to  send  an  unfortunate  debtor  to  jail; 
— he  did  or  acted,  44  consistently  with  the  will  of  God,”  who  gave 
up  his  place  rather  than  vote  against  his  judgment. 

In  the  former  set,  you  must  vary  the  constructions  little,  when 
you  introduce  the  definition  instead  of  the  term.  Such  a one  has  a 
44  right”  to  this  estate,  that  is,  it  is  44  consistent  with  the  will  of  God” 
that  such  a one  should  have  it ; — parents  have  a 44  right”  to  rever- 
ence from  their  children,  that  is,  it  is  44  consistent  with  the  will  of 
God”  that  children  should  reverence  their  parents  ; — and  the  same 
of  the  rest. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  RIGHTS. 


Rights,  when  applied  to  persons,  are 
Natural  or  adventitious : 

Alienable  or  inalienable : 

Perfect  or  imperfect. 

I.  Rights  are  natural  or  adventitious. 

Natural  rights  are  such  as  would  belong  to  a man,  although  there 
subsisted  in  the  world  no  civil  government  whatever. 

Adventitious  rights  are  such  as  would  not. 

Natural  rights  are,  a man’s  right  to  his  life,  limbs,  and  liberty ; 
his  right  to  the  produce  of  his  personal  labour ; to  the  use,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  of  air,  light,  water.  If  a thousand  different  per- 
sons, from  a thousand  different  corners  of  the  world,  were  cast  toge- 
ther upon  a desert  island,  they  would  from  the  first  be  every  one 
entitled  to  these  rights. 

Adventitious  rights  are,  the  right  of  a king  over  his  subjects  ; of 
a general  over  his  soldiers ; of  a judge  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  a 
prisoner ; a right  to  elect  or  appoint  magistrates,  to  impose  taxes, 
decide  disputes,  direct  the  descent  or  disposition  of  property ; a 
right,  in  a word,  in  any  one  man,  or  particular  body  of  men,  to 
make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  rest.  For  none  of  these  rights 
would  exist  in  the  newly-inhabited  island. 

And  here  it  will  be  asked,  how  adventitious  rights  are  created  ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  how  any  new  rights  can  accrue  from  the 
establishment  of  civil  society ; as  rights  of  all  kinds,  we  remember, 
depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  civil  society  is  but  the  ordinance 
and  institution  of  man  ? For  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  we  must 
return  to  our  first  principles.  God  wills  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
and  the  existence  of  civil  society,  as  conducive  to  that  happiness. 
Consequently,  many  things,  which  are  useful  for  the  support  of  civil 
society  in  general,  or  for  the  conduct  and  conservation  of  particular 
societies  already  established,  are,  for  that  reason,  “ consistent  with 
the  will  of  God,”  or  u right,”  which,  without  that  reason,  i.  e.  with- 
out the  establishment  of  civil  society,  would  not  have  been  so. 

From  whence  also  it  appears,  that  adventitious  rights,  though 
immediately  derived  from  human  appointment,  are  not,  for  that  rea- 
son, less  sacred  than  natural  rights,  nor  the  obligation  to  respect 
them  less  cogent.  They  both  ultimately  rely  upon  the  same  autho- 
rity, the  will  of  God.  Such  a man  claims  a right  to  a particular 
estate.  He  can  show,  it  is  true,  nothing  for  his  right,  but  a rule  of 
the  civil  community  to  which  he  belongs ; and  this  rule  may  be  ar- 
bitrary, capricious,  and  absurd.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there 
would  be  the  same  sin  in  dispossessing  the  man  of  his  estate  by  craft 
or  violence,  as  if  it  had  been  assigned  to  him,  like  the  partition  of 
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the  country  amongst  the  twelve  tribes,  by  the  immediate  designation 
and  appointment  of  Heaven. 

II.  Rights  are  alienable  or  inalienable. 

Which  terms  explain  themselves. 

The  right  we  have  to  most  of  those  things  which  we  call  property, 
as  houses,  lands,  money,  &c.  is  alienable. 

The  right  of  a prince  over  his  people,  of  a husband  over  his  wife, 
of  a master  over  his  servant,  is  generally  and  naturally  inalienable. 

The  distinction  depends  upon  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  right. 
If  the  right  originate  from  a contract,  and  be  limited  to  the  'person 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  contract,  or  by  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  such  contracts  (which  is  equivalent  to  an  express  stipulation) 
or  by  a personal  condition  annexed  to  the  right ; then  it  is  inalien- 
able. In  all  other  cases  it  is  alienable. 

The  right  to  civil  liberty  is  alienable  ; though  in  the  vehemence 
of  men’s  zeal  for  it,  and  the  language  of  some  political  remonstrances, 
it  has  often  been  pronounced  to  be  an  inalienable  right.  The  true 
reason  why  mankind  hold  in  detestation  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  sold  their  liberty  to  a tyrant,  is,  that,  together  with  their  own, 
they  sold  commonly,  or  endangered,  the  liberty  of  others ; which  cer- 
tainly they  had  no  right  to  dispose  of. 

III.  Rights  are  perfect  or  imperfect. 

Perfect  rights  may  be  asserted  by  force,  or,  what  in  civil  society 
comes  into  the  place  of  private  force,  by  course  of  law. 

Imperfect  rights  may  not. 

Examples  of  perfect  rights. — A man’s  right  to  his  life,  person, 
house  ; for,  if  these  be  attacked,  he  may  repel  the  attack  by  instant, 
violence,  or  punish  the  aggressor  by  law  : a man’s  right  to  his  estate, 
furniture,  clothes,  money,  and  to  all  ordinary  articles  of  property ; 
for,  if  they  be  injuriously  taken  from  him,  he  may  compel  the  author 
of  the  injury  to  make  restitution  or  satisfaction. 

Examples  of  imperfect  rights. — In  elections  or  appointments  to 
offices,  where  the  qualifications  are  prescribed,  the  best  qualified 
candidate  has  a right  to  success;  yet  if  he  be  rejected,  he  has  no 
remedy.  He  can  neither  seize  the  office  by  force,  nor  obtain  redress 
at  law ; his  right  therefore  is  imperfect.  A poor  neighbour  has  a 
right  to  relief ; yet,  if  it  be  refused  him,  he  must  not  extort  it.  A 
benefactor  has  a right  to  returns  of  gratitude  from  the  person  he  has 
obliged ; yet,  if  he  meet  with  none,  he  must  acquiesce.  Children 
have  a right  to  affection  and  education  from  their  parents,  and  pa- 
rents, on  their  part,  to  duty  and  reverence  from  their  children  ; yet, 
if  these  rights  be  on  either  side  withholden,  there  is  no  compulsion 
by  which  they  can  be  enforced. 

It  may  be  at  first  view  difficult  to  apprehend  how  a person  should 
have  right  to  a thing,  and  yet  have  no  right  to  use  the  means  neces- 
sary to  obtain  it.  This  difficulty,  like  most  others  in  morality,  is 
resolvable  into  the  necessity  of  general  rules.  The  -reader  recollects, 
that  a person  is  said  to  have  a 44  right”  to  a thing,  when  it  is  44  con- 
sistent with  the  will  of  God”  that  he  should  possess  it.  So  that  the 
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question  is  reduced  to  this : How  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  should  be 
consistent  with  the  will  of  God  that  a person  should  possess  a thing, 
and  yet  not  be  consistent  with  the  same  will  that  he  should  use  force 
to  obtain  it  ? The  answer  is,  that  by  reason  of  the  indeterminate- 
ness, either  of  the  object,  or  of  the  circumstances  of  the  right,  the 
permission  of  force  in  this  case  would,  in  its  consequence,  lead  to 
the  permission  of  force  in  other  cases,  where  there  existed  no  right 
at  all.  The  candidate  above  described  has,  no  doubt,  a right  to 
success ; but  his  right  depends  upon  his  qualifications,  for  instance, 
upon  his  comparative  virtue,  learning,  &c. ; there  must  be  somebody 
therefore  to  compare  them.  The  existence,  degree,  and  respective 
importance,  of  these  qualifications,  are  all  indeterminate : there  must 
be  somebody  therefore  to  determine  them.  To  allow  the  candidate 
to  demand  success  by  force,  is  to  make  him  the  judge  of  his  own 
qualifications.  You  cannot  do  this  but  you  must  make  all  other 
candidates  the  same  ; which  would  open  a door  to  demands  without 
number,  reason,  or  right.  In  like  manner,  a poor  man  has  a right 
to  relief  from  the  rich  ; but  the  mode,  season,  and  quantum,  of  that 
relief,  who  shall  contribute  to  it,  or  how  much,  are  not  ascertained. 
Yet  these  points  must  be  ascertained,  before  a claim  to  relief  can  be 
prosecuted  by  force.  For,  to  allow  the  poor  to  ascertain  them  for 
themselves,  would  be  to  expose  property  to  so  many  of  these  claims, 
that  it  would  lose  its  value,  or  rather  its  nature,  that  is,  cease  indeed 
to  be  property.  The  same  observation  holds  of  all  other  cases  of 
imperfect  rights ; not  to  mention,  that  in  the  instances  of  gratitude, 
affection,  reverence,  and  the  like,  force  is  excluded  by  the  very  idea 
of  the  duty,  which  must  be  voluntary,  or  cannot  exist  at  all. 

Wherever  the  right  is  imperfect,  the  corresponding  obligation  is 
so  too.  I am  obliged  to  prefer  the  best  candidate,  to  relieve  the 
poor,  be  grateful  to  my  benefactors,  take  care  of  my  children,  and 
reverence  my  parents ; but  in  all  these  cases,  my  obligation,  like  their 
right,  is  imperfect. 

I call  these  obligations  “ imperfect,”  in  conformity  to  the  estab- 
lished language  of  writers  upon  the  subject.  The  term,  however, 
seems  ill  chosen  on  this  account,  that  it  leads  many  to  imagine,  that 
there  is  less  guilt  in  the  violation  of  an  imperfect  obligation,  than  of 
a perfect  one : which  is  a groundless  notion.  For  an  obligation  be- 
ing perfect  or  imperfect,  determines  only  whether  violence  may  or 
may  not  be  employed  to  enforce  it ; and  determines  nothing  else. 
The  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  violating  the  obligation,  is  a differ- 
ent thing,  and  is  determined  by  circumstances  altogether  independ- 
ent of  this  distinction.  A man  who  by  a partial,  prejudiced,  or  cor- 
rupt vote,  disappoints  a worthy  candidate  of  a station  in  life,  upon 
which  his  hopes,  possibly,  or  livelihood,  depended,  and  who  thereby 
grievously  discourages  merit  and  emulation  in  others,  commits,  I 
am  persuaded,  a much  greater  crime,  than  if  he  filched  a book  out 
of  a library,  or  picked  a pocket  of  a handkerchief ; though  in  the 
one  case  he  violates  only  an  imperfect  right,  in  the  other  a perfect 
one. 
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As  positive  precepts  are  often  indeterminate  in  their  extent,  and 
as  the  indeterminateness  of  an  obligation  is  that  which  makes  it  im- 
perfect ; it  comes  to  pass,  that  positive  precepts  commonly  produce 
an  imperfect  obligation. 

Negative  precepts  or  prohibitions,  being  generally  precise,  con- 
stitute accordingly  perfect  obligations. 

The  fifth  commandment  is  positive,  and  the  duty  which  results 
from  it  is  imperfect. 

The  sixth  commandment  is  negative,  and  imposes  a perfect  obli- 
gation. 

Religion  and  virtue  find  their  principal  exercise  among  the  imper- 
fect obligations ; the  laws  of  civil  society  taking  pretty  good  care  of 
the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  GENERAL  RIGHTS  OF  MANKIND. 

By  the  general  rights  of  mankind,  I mean  the  rights  which  belong 
to  the  species  collectively  ; the  original  stock,  as  I may  say,  which 
they  have  since  distributed  among  themselves. 

These  are, 

1.  A right  to  the  fruits  or  vegetable  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  insensible  parts  of  the  creation  are  incapable  of  injury  ; and 
it  is  nugatory  to  inquire  into  the  right,  where  the  use  can  be  attended 
with  no  injury.  But  it  may  be  worth  observing,  for  the  sake  of  an 
inference  which  will  appear  below,  that,  as  God  had  created  us  with 
a want  and  desire  of  food,  and  provided  things  suited  by  their  nature 
to  sustain  and  satisfy  us,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  he  intended 
we  should  apply  these  things  to  that  purpose. 

2.  A right  to  the  flesh  of  animals. 

This  is  a very  different  claim  from  the  former.  Some  excuse 
seems  necessary  for  the  pain  and  loss  which  we  occasion  to  brutes, 
by  restraining  them  of  their  liberty,  mutilating  their  bodies,  and,  at 
last,  putting  an  end  to  their  lives  (which  we  suppose  to  be  the  whole 
of  their  existence)  for  our  pleasure  or  conveniency. 

The  reasons  alleged  in  vindication  of  this  practice,  are  the  follow- 
ing : that  the  several  species  of  brutes  being  created  to  prey  upon 
one  another,  affords  a kind  of  analogy  to  prove  that  the  human  species 
were  intended  to  feed  upon  them ; that  if  let  alone,  they  would  over- 
run the  earth,  and  exclude  mankind  from  the  occupation  of  it ; that 
they  are  requited  for  what  they  suffer  at  our  hands,  by  our  care  and 
protection. 

Upon  which  reasons  I would  observe,  that  the  analogy  contended 
for  is  extremely  lame ; since  brutes  have  no  power  to  support  life  by 
any  other  means,  and  since  we  have ; for  the  whole  human  species 
might  subsist  entirely  upon  fruit,  pulse,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  many 
tribes  of  Hindoos  actually  do.  The  two  other  reasons  may  be  valid 
reasons,  as  far  as  they  go ; for,  no  doubt,  if  man  had  been  supported 
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entirely  by  vegetable  food,  a great  part  of  those  animals  which  die 
to  furnish  his  table,  would  never  have  lived : but  they  by  no  means 
justify  our  right  over  the  lives  of  brutes  to  the  extent  in  which  we 
exercise  it.  What  danger  is  there,  for  instance,  of  fish  interfering 
with  us,  in  the  occupation  of  their  element  ? or  what  do  we  contri- 
bute to  their  support  or  preservation  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  this  right  by 
any  arguments  which  the  light  and  order  of  nature  afford ; and  that 
we  are  beholden  for  it  to  the  permission  recorded  in  Scripture,  Gen. 
ix.  1 — 3:  44  And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto 
them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth : and  the 
fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the 
earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  upon  all  that,  movetk 
upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ; into  your  hand 
are  they  delivered  ; every  moving  thing  shall  be  meat  for  you  ; even 
as  the  green  herb,  have  I given  you  all  things.”  To  Adam  and  his 
posterity  had  been  granted,  at  the  creation,  44  every  green  herb  for 
meat,”  and  nothing  more.  In  the  last  clause  of  the  passage  now 
produced,  the  old  grant  is  recited,  and  extended  to  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals ; 44  even  as  the  green  herb,  have  I given  you  all  things.”  But 
this  was  not  till  after  the  flood ; the  inhabitants  of  the  antediluvian 
world  had  therefore  no  such  permission,  that  we  know  of.  Whether 
they  actually  refrained  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  is  another  question. 
Abel,  W'e  read,  was  a keeper  of  sheep  ; and  for  what  purpose  he  kept 
them,  except  for  food,  is  difficult  to  say  (unless  it  were  sacrifices :) 
might  not,  however,  some  of  the  stricter  sects  among  the  antedilu- 
vians be  scrupulous  as  to  this  point?  and  might  not  Noah  and  his 
family  be  of  this  description  ? for  it  is  not  probable  that  God  would 
publish  a permission,  to  authorize  a practice  which  had  never  been 
disputed. 

Wanton,  and,  what  is  worse,  studied  cruelty  to  brutes,  is  certain- 
ly wrong,  as  coming  within  none  of  these  reasons. 


From  reason  then,  or  revelation,  or  from  both  together,  it  appears 
to  be  God  Almighty’s  intention,  that  the  productions  of  the  earth 
should  be  applied  to  the  sustentation  of  human  life.  Consequently 
all  waste  and  misapplication  of  these  productions,  is  contrary  to  the 
Divine  intention  and  will ; and  therefore  wrong,  for  the  same  reason 
that  any  other  crime  is  so.  Such  as  what  is  related  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  converting  of  twenty  manors  into  a forest  for  hunt- 
ing ; or,  which  is  not  much  better,  suffering  them  to  continue  in  that 
state ; or  the  letting  of  large  tracts  of  land  lie  barren,  because  the 
owner  cannot  cultivate  them,  nor  will  part  with  them  to  those  who 
can  ; or  destroying,  or  suffering  to  perish,  great  part  of  an  article  of 
human  provision,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  remainder 
(which  is  said  to  have  been,  till  lately,  the  case  with  fish  caught  upon 
the  English  coast ;)  or  diminishing  the  breed  of  animals,  by  a wanton, 
or  improvident,  consumption  of  the  young,  as  of  the  spawn  of  shell- 
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lie ! fish,  or  the  fry  of  salmon,  by  the  use  of  unlawful  nets,  or  at  Improper 
!i$  seasons : to  this  head  may  also  be  referred,  what  is  the  same  evil  in 
re  | a smaller  way,  the  expending  of  human  food  on  superfluous  dogs  or 
ij  ! horses ; and,  lastly,  the  reducing  of  the  quantity,  in  order  to  alter 
i.  i the  quality,  and  to  alter  it  generally  for  the  worse ; as  the  distilla- 
; tion  of  spirits  from  bread-corn,  the  boiling  down  of  solid  meat  for 
j sauces,  essences,  &c. 

t j This  seems  to  be  the  lesson  which  our  Saviour,  after  this  manner, 

. inculcates,  when  he  bids  his  disciples  44  gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
) nothing  be  lost.”  And  it  opens  indeed  a new  field  of  duty.  Schemes 
> of  wealth  or  profit,  prompt  the  active  part  of  mankind  to  cast  about, 

! how  they  may  convert  their  property  to  the  most  advantage  ; and 
their  own  advantage,  and  that  of  the  public,  commonly  concur.  But 
it  has  not  as  yet  entered  into  the  minds  of  mankind,  to  reflect  that 
it  is  a duty , to  add  what  we  can  to  the  common  stock  of  provision, 
by  extracting  out  of  our  estates  the  most  they  will  yield ; or  that  it 
is  any  sin  to  neglect  this. 

From  the  same  intention  of  God  Almighty,  we  also  deduce  ano- 
ther conclusion,  namely , 44  that  nothing  ought  to  be  made  exclusive 
property,  which  can  be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common.” 

It  is  the  general  intention  of  God  Almighty,  that  the  produce  of 
the  earth  be  applied  to  the  use  of  man.  This  appears  from  the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  or,  if  you  will,  from  his  express  declaration  ; and 
this  is  all  that  appears  at  first.  Under  this  ggneral  donation,  one 
man  has  the  same  right  as  another.  You  pluck  an  apple  from  a 
tree,  or  take  a lamb  from  a flock,  for  your  immediate  use  and  nour- 
ishment, and  I do  the  same  ; and  we  both  plead  for  what  we  do, 
the  general  intention  of  the  Supreme  Proprietor.  So  far  all  is  right : 
but  you  cannot  claim  the  whole  tree,  or  the  whole  flock,  and  exclude 
me  from  any  share  of  them,  and  plead  this  general  intention  for 
what  you  do.  The  plea  will  not  serve  you  ; you  must  show  some- 
thing more.  You  must  show,  by  probable  arguments  at  least,  that 
it  is  God’s  intention,  that  these  things  should  be  parcelled  out  to  in- 
dividuals ; and  that  the  established  distribution,  under  which  you 
claim,  should  be  upholden.  Show  me  this,  and  I am  satisfied.  But 
until  this  be  shown,  the  general  intention,  which  has  been  made  ap- 
pear, and  which  is  all  that  does  appear,  must  prevail ; and  under 
that,  my  title  is  as  good  as  yours.  Now  there  is  no  argument  to  in- 
duce such  a presumption,  but  one  ; that  the  thing  cannot  be  enjoyed 
at  all,  or  enjoyed  with  the  same,  or  with  nearly  the  same  advantage, 
while  it  continues  in  common,  as  when  appropriated.  This  is  true, 
where  there  is  not  enough  for  all,  or  where  the  article  in  question 
requires  care  or  labour  in  the  production  or  preservation  : but  where 
no  such  reason  obtains,  and  the  thing  is  in  its  nature  capable  of  being 
enjoyed  by  as  many  as  will,  it  seems  an  arbitrary  usurpation  upon 
the  rights  of  mankind,  to  confine  the  use  of  it  to  any. 

If  a medicinal  spring  were  discovered  in  a piece  of  ground  which 
was  private  property,  copious  enough  for  every  purpose  to  which  it 
could  be  applied,  I would  award  a compensation  to  the  owner  of  the 
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field,  and  a liberal  profit  to  the  author  of  the  discovery,  especially  if 
he  had  bestowed  pains  or  expense  upon  the  search : but  I question  I 
whether  any  human  laws  would  be  justified,  or  would  justify  the  I 
owner,  in  prohibiting  mankind  from  the  use  of  the  water,  or  setting 
such  a price  upon  it  as  would  almost  amount  to  a prohibition. 

If  there  be  fisheries,  which  are  inexhaustible,  as  the  cod-fishery 
upon  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  herring-fishery  in  the 
British  seas,  are  said  to  be ; then  all  those  conventions,  by  which  one 
or  two  nations  claim  to  themselves,  and  guaranty  to  each  other,  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  these  fisheries,  are  so  many  encroachments 
upon  the  general  rights  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  same  principle  may  be  determined  a question,  which 
makes  a great  figure  in  books  of  natural  law,  uirum  mare  sit  libe- 
rum ? that  is,  as  I understand  it,  whether  the  exclusive  right  of 
navigating  particular  seas,  or  a control  over  the  navigation  of  these 
seas,  can  be  claimed,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature,  by  any  na- 
tion ? What  is  necessary  for  each  nation’s  safety,  we  allow ; as  their 
own  bays,  creeks,  and  harbours,  the  sea  contiguous  to,  that  is,  within 
cannon-shot,  or  three  leagues  of  their  coast : and  upon  this  principle 
of  safety  (if  upon  any  principle)  must  be  defended  the  claim  of  the 
Venetian  State  to  the  Adriatic,  of  Denmark  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  seas  which  invest  the  island  But  when 
Spain  asserts  a right  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Portugal  to  the  Indian 
Seas,  or  when  any  nation  extends  its  pretensions  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  territories,  they  erect  a claim  which  interferes  with 
the  benevolent  designs  of  Providence,  and  which  no  human  authority 
can  justify. 

S.  Another  right,  which  may  be  called  a general  right,  as  it  is 
incidental  to  every  man  who  is  in  a situation  to  claim  it,  is  the  right 
of  extreme  necessity  ; by  which  is  meant,  a right  to  use  or  destroy 
another’s  property,  when  it  is  necessary  for  our  own  preservation  to 
do  so ; as  a right  to  take,  without  or  against  the  owner’s  leave,  the 
first  food,  clothes,  or  shelter,  we  meet  with,  when  we  are  in  danger 
of  perishing  through  want  of  them  ; a right  to  throw  goods  overboard 
to  save  the  ship ; or  to  pull  down  a house,  in  order  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  a fire ; and  a few  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  Of 
which  right  the  foundation  seems  to  be  this : that  when  property 
was  first  instituted,  the  institution  was  not  intended  to  operate  to 
the  destruction  of  any  ; therefore  when  such  consequences  would  fol- 
low, all  regard  to  it  is  superseded.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  these  are 
the  few  cases,  where  the  particular  consequence  exceeds  the  general 
consequence ; where  the  remote  mischief  resulting  from  the  violation 
of  the  general  rule,  is  overbalanced  by  the  immediate  advantage. 

Restitution  however  is  due,  when  in  our  power : because  the  laws 
of  property  are  to  be  adhered  to,  so  far  as  consists  with  safety ; and 
because  restitution,  which  is  one  of  those  laws,  supposes  the  danger 
to  be  over.  But  what  is  to  be  restored  ? Not  the  full  value  of  the 
property  destroyed,  but  what  it  was  worth  at  the  time  of  destroying 
it ; which,  considering  the  danger  it  was  in  of  perishing,  might  be 
very  little. 


BOOK  III. 

RELATIVE  DUTIES. 


PART  I. 

OF  RELATIVE  DUTIES  WHICH  ARE  DETERMINATE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  PROPERTY. 

If  you  should  see  a flock  of  pigeons  in  a field  of  corn ; and  if  (in- 
stead of  each  picking  where  and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much 
as  it  wanted,  and  no  more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gath- 
ering all  they  got,  into  a heap ; reserving  nothing  for  themselves, 
but  the  chaff  and  the  refuse ; keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and  that  the 
weakest,  perhaps  worst,  pigeon  of  the  flock ; sitting  round,  and  look- 
ing on,  all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about, 
and  wasting  it ; and  if  a pigeon  more  hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest, 
touched  a grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the  others  instantly  flying  upon  it, 
and  tearing  it  to  pieces  : if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see  no- 
thing more  than  what  is  every  day  practised  and  established  among 
men.  Among  men,  you  see  the  ninety  and  nine  toiling  and  scraping 
together  a heap  of  superfluities  for  one  (and  this  one  too,  oftentimes 
the  feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set,  a child,  a woman,  a madman, 
or  a fool ;)  getting  nothing  for  themselves  all  the  while,  but  a little 
of  the  coarsest  of  the  provision,  which  their  own  industry  produces ; 
looking  quietly  on,  while  they  see  the  fruits  of  all  their  labour  spent 
or  spoiled ; and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or  touch  a particle  of  the 
hoard,  the  others  joining  against  him,  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  PROPERTY. 


There  must  be  some  very  important  advantages  to  account  for  an 
institution,  which,  in  the  view  of  it  above  given,  is  so  paradoxical 
and  unnatural. 

The  principal  of  these  advantages  are  the  following : 

I.  It  increases  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  earth,  in  climates  like  ours,  produces  little  without  cultiva- 
tion : and  none  would  be  found  willing  to  cultivate  the  ground,  if 
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others  were  to  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  the  produce, 
same  is  true  of  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals. 

Crabs  and  acorns,  red  deer,  rabbits,  game,  and  fish,  are  all  which 
we  should  have  to  subsist  upon  in  this  country,  if  we  trusted  to  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil ; and  it  fares  not  much  better 
with  other  countries.  A nation  of  North- American  savages,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  hundred,  will  take  up,  and  be  half-starved 
upon,  a tract  of  land,  which  in  Europe,  and  with  European  manage- 
ment, would  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  thousands. 

In  some  fertile  soils,  together  with  great  abundance  of  fish  upon 
their  coasts,  and  in  regions  where  clothes  are  unnecessary,  a consi- 
derable degree  of  population  may  subsist  without  property  in  land  ; 
which  is  the  case  in  the  islands  of  Otaheite : but  in  less  favoured 
situations,  as  in  the  country  of  New  Zealand,  though  this  sort  of 
property  obtain,  in  a small  degree,  the  inhabitants,  for  want  of  a 
more  secure  and  regular  establishment  of  it,  are  driven  oftentimes 
by  the  scarcity  of  provision  to  devour  one  another. 

II.  It  preserves  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  maturity. 

We  may  judge  what  would  be  the  effects  of  a community  of  right 

to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  from  the  trifling  specimens  which 
we  see  of  it  at  present.  A cherry-tree  in  a hedge-row,  nuts  in  a 
wood,  the  grass  of  an  unstinted  pasture,  are  seldom  of  much  advan 
tage  to  any  body,  because  people  do  not  wait  for  the  proper  season 
of  reaping  them.  Corn,  if  any  were  sown,  would  never  ripen  ; 
lambs  and  calves  would  never  grow  up  to  sheep  and  cows,  because 
the  first  person  that  met  them  would  reflect,  that  he  had  better  take 
them  as  they  are,  than  leave  them  for  another. 

III.  It  prevents  contests. 

War  and  waste,  tumult  and  confusion,  must  be  unavoidable  and 

eternal,  where  there  is  not  enough  for  all,  and  where  there  are  no 
rules  to  adjust  the  division. 

IV.  It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  ways.  It  enables  mankind  to  divide  themselves 

into  distinct  professions ; which  is  impossible,  unless  a man  can  ex- 
change the  productions  of  his  own  art  for  what  he  wants  from 
others ; and  exchange  implies  property.  Much  of  the  advantage  of 
civilized  over  savage  life,  depends  upon  this.  When  a man  is  from 
necessity  his  own  tailor,  tent-maker,  carpenter,  cook,  huntsman,  and 
fisherman,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  expert  at  any  of  his  call- 
ings. Hence  the  rude  habitations,  furniture,  clothing,  and  imple- 
ments, of  savages ; and  the  tedious  length  of  time  which  all  their 
operations  require. 

It  likewise  encourages  those  arts,  by  which  the  accommodations  of 
human  life  are  supplied,  by  appropriating  to  the  artist  the  benefit  of 
his  discoveries  and  improvements ; without  which  appropriation,  in- 
genuity will  never  be  exerted  with  effect. 

Upon  these  several  accounts  we  may  venture,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, to  pronounce,  that  even  the  poorest  and  the  worst  provided, 
in  countries  where  property  and  the  consequences  of  property  pre- 
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vail,  are  in  a better  situation,  with  respect  to  food,  raiment,  houses, 
and  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  any  are  in  places 
where  most  things  remain  in  common. 

The  balance,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  must  preponderate  in  fa- 
vour of  property  with  a manifest  and  great  excess. 

Inequality  of  property,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  exists  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  abstractedly  considered,  is  an  evil : but  it  is  an 
evil  which  flows  from  those  rules  concerning  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
posal of  property,  by  which  men  are  incited  to  industry,  and  by 
which  the  object  of  their  industry  is  rendered  secure  and  valuable. 
If  there  be  any  great  inequality  unconnected  with  this  origin,  it 
ought  to  be  corrected. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PROPERTY. 

The  first  objects  of  property  were  the  fruits  which  a man  gathered, 
and  the  wild  animals  he  caught ; next  to  these,  the  tents  or  houses 
which  he  built,  the  tools  he  made  use  of  to  catch  or  prepare  his  food  ; 
and  afterward,  weapons  of  war  and  offence.  Many  of  the  savage 
tribes  in  North  America  have  advanced  no  farther  than  this  yet ; for 
they  are  said  to  reap  their  harvest,  and  return  the  produce  of  their 
market  with  foreigners,  into  the  common  hoard  or  treasury  of  the 
tribe.  Flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals  soon  became  property ; 
Abel,  the  second  from  Adam,  was  a keeper  of  sheep ; sheep  and  ox- 
en, camels  and  asses,  composed  the  wealth  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs, 
as  they  do  still  of  the  modern  Arabs.  As  the  world  wras  first  peopled 
in  the  East,  where  there  existed  a great  scarcity  of  water,  wells  pro- 
bably were  next  made  property ; as  we  learn  from  the  frequent  and 
serious  mention  of  them  in  the  Old  Testament ; the  contentions  and 
treaties  about  them  ;*  and  from  its  being  recorded,  among  the  most 
memorable  achievements  of  very  eminent  men,  that  they  dug  or  dis- 
covered a well.  Land,  which  is  now  so  important  a part  of  property, 
which  alone  our  laws  call  real  property,  and  regard  upon  all  occa- 
sions with  such  peculiar  attention,  was  probably  not  made  property 
in  any  country,  till  long  after  the  institution  of  many  other  species 
of  property,  that  is,  till  the  country  became  populous,  and  tillage 
began  to  be  thought  of.  The  first  partition  of  an  estate  which  we 
read  of,  was  that  which  took  place  between  Abram  and  Lot,  and  was 
one  of  the  simplest  imaginable : “ If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand, 
then  I will  go  to  the  right ; or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then 
I will  go  to  the  left.”  There  are  no  traces  of  property  in  land  in 
Caesar’s  account  of  Britain ; little  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  J ewish 
patriarchs ; none  of  it  found  amongst  the  nations  of  North  America ; 
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the  Scythians  are  expressly  said  to  have  appropriated  their  cattl 
and  houses,  but  to  have  left  their  land  in  common. 

Property  in  immoveables  continued  at  first  no  longer  than  the  oc-j 
cupation : that  is,  so  long  as  a man’s  family  continued  in  possession 
of  a cave,  or  whilst  his  flocks  depastured  upon  a neighbouring  hill, 
no  one  attempted,  or  thought  he  had  a right,  to  disturb  or  drive  them 
out:  but  when  the  man  quitted  his  cave,  or  changed  his  pasture, 
the  first  who  found  them  unoccupied,  entered  upon  them,  by  the 
same  title  as  his  predecessor’s ; and  made  way  in  his  turn  for  any 
one  that  happened  to  succeed  him.  All  more  permanent  property 
in  land  was  probably  posterior  to  civil  government  and  to  laws ; and 
therefore  settled  by  these,  or  according  to  the  will  of  the  reigning 
chief. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  WHAT  THE  EIGHT  OF  PROPERTY  IS  FOUNDED. 


We  now  speak  of  Property  in  Land : and  there  is  a difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  this  property,  consistently  with  the  law  of  na- 
ture ; for  the  land  was  once,  no  doubt,  common ; and  the  question 
is,  how  any  particular  part  of  it  could  justly  be  taken  out  of  the 
common,  and  so  appropriated  to  the  first  owner,  as  to  give  him  abet- 
ter right  to  it  than  others ; and,  what  is  more,  a right  to  exclude  all 
others  from  it. 

Moralists  have  given  many  different  accounts  of  this  matter; 
which  diversity  alone,  perhaps,  is  a proof  that  none  of  them  are  sa- 
tisfactory. 

One  tells  us,  that  mankind,  when  they  suffered  a particular  person 
to  occupy  a piece  of  ground,  by  tacit  consent  relinquished  their  right 
to  it ; and  as  the  piece  of  ground,  they  say,  belonged  to  mankind 
collectively,  and  mankind  thus  gave  up  their  right  to  the  first  peac- 
able  occupier,  it  thenceforward  became  his  property,  and  no  one  af- 
terward had  a right  to  molest  him  in  it. 

The  objection  to  this  account  is,  that  consent  can  never  be  pre- 
sumed from  silence,  where  the  person  whose  consent  is  required 
knows  nothing  about  the  matter ; which  must  have  been  the  case 
with  all  mankind,  except  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the 
appropriation  was  made.  And  to  suppose  that  the  piece  of  ground 
previously  belonged  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  had  a just 
power  of  conferring  a right  to  it  upon  whom  they  pleased,  is  to  sup- 
pose the  question  resolved,  and  a partition  of  land  to  have  already 
taken  place. 

Another  says,  that  each  man’s  limbs  and  labour  are  his  own  ex- 
clusively ; that,  by  occupying  a piece  of  ground,  a man  inseparably 
mixes  his  labour  with  it ; by  which  means  the  piece  of  ground  be- 
comes thenceforward  his  own,  as  you  cannot  take  it  from  him  with- 
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lout  depriving  him  at  the  same  time  of  something  which  is  indisputa- 
jbly  his. 

! This  is  Mr.  Locke’s  solution;  and  seems  indeed  a fair  reason, 
where  the  value  of  the  labour  bears  a considerable  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  thing ; or  where  the  thing  derives  its  chief  use  and  value 
from  the  labour.  Thus  game  and  fish,  though  they  be  common 
whilst  at  large  in  the  woods  or  water,  instantly  become  the  property 
of  the  person  that  catches  them ; because  an  animal,  when  caught, 
is  much  more  valuable  than  when  at  liberty ; and  this  increase  of 
value,  which  is  inseparable  from,  and  makes  a great  part  of,  the 
whole  value,  is  strictly  the  property  of  the  fowler  or  fisherman,  being 
the  produce  of  his  personal  labour.  For  the  same  reason,  wood  or 
iron,  manufactured  into  utensils,  becomes  the  property  of  the  manu- 
facturer ; because  the  value  of  the  workmanship  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  materials.  And,  upon  a similar  principle,  a parcel  of  unappro- 
priated ground,  which  a man  should  pare,  burn,  plough,  harrow, 
and  sow,  for  the  production  of  corn,  would  justly  enough  be  thereby 
made  his  own.  But  this  will  hardly  hold,  in  the  manner  it  has  been 
applied,  of  taking  a ceremonious  possession  of  a tract  of  land,  as  na- 
vigators do  of  new-discovered  islands,  by  erecting  a standard,  en- 
graving an  inscription,  or  publishing  a proclamation  to  the  birds  and 
beasts ; or  of  turning  your  cattle  into  a piece  of  ground,  setting  up 
a landmark,  digging  a ditch,  or  planting  a hedge  round  it.  Nor 
will  even  the  clearing,  manuring,  and  ploughing  of  a field,  give  the 
first  occupier  a right  to  it  in  perpetuity,  and  after  this  cultivation 
and  all  effects  of  it  are  ceased. 

Another,  and  in  my  opinion  a better,  account  of  the  first  right  of 
ownership,  is  the  following : that,  as  God  has  provided  these  things 
for  the  use  of  all,  he  has  of  consequence  given  each  leave  to  take  of 
them  what  he  wants : by  virtue  therefore  of  this  leave,  a man  may 
appropriate  what  he  stands  in  need  of  to  his  own  use,  without  ask- 
ing, or  waiting  for,  the  consent  of  others ; in  like  manner  as,  when 
an  entertainment  is  provided  for  the  freeholders  of  a county,  each 
freeholder  goes,  and  eats  and  drinks  what  he  wants  or  chooses,  with- 
out having  or  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  other  guests. 

But  then  this  reason  justifies  property,  as  far  as  necessaries  alone, 
or,  at  the  most,  as  far  as  a competent  provision  for  our  natural  exi- 
gencies. For,  in  the  entertainment  we  speak  of  (allowing  the  com- 
parison to  hold  in  all  points)  although  every  particular  freeholder 
may  sit  down  and  eat  till  he  be  satisfied,  without  any  other  leave 
than  that  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  or  any  other  proof  of  that  leave, 
than  the  general  invitation,  or  the  manifest  design  with  which  the 
entertainment  is  provided ; yet  you  would  hardly  permit  any  one  to 
fill  his  pockets  or  his  wallet,  or  to  carry  away  with  him  a quantity  of 
provision  to  be  hoarded  up,  or  wasted,  or  given  to  his  dogs,  or  stew- 
ed down  into  sauces,  or  converted  into  articles  of  superfluous  luxury  ; 
especially  if,  by  so  doing,  he  pinched  the  guests  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table. 

These  are  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  matter  by  the 
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best  writers  upon  the  subject ; but,  were  these  accounts  perfectly 
unexceptionable,  they  would  none  of  them,  I fear,  avail  us  in  vin- 
dicating our  present  claims  of  property  in  land,  unless  it  were  more 
probable  than  it  is,  that  our  estates  were  actually  acquired  at  first, 
in  some  of  the  ways  which  these  accounts  suppose ; and  that  a regu- 
lar regard  had  been  paid  to  justice,  in  every  successive  transmission 
of  them  since ; for,  if  one  link  in  the  chain  fail,  every  tittle  poste- 
rior to  it  falls  to  the  ground. 


The  real  foundation  of  our  right  is,  the  law  of  the  land. 


It  is  the  intention  of  God,  that  the  produce  of  the  earth  be  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  man : this  intention  cannot  be  fulfilled  without 
establishing  property ; it  is  consistent,  therefore,  with  his  will,  that 
property  be  established.  The  land  cannot  be  divided  into  separate 
property,  without  leaving  it  to  the  law  of  the  country  to  regulate  that 
division : it  is  consistent  therefore  with  the  same  will,  that  the  law 
should  regulate  the  division ; and,  consequently,  “ consistent  with 
the  will  of  God,”  or  4 4 right,”  that  I should  possess  that  share  which 
these  regulations  assign  me. 

By  whatever  circuitous  train  of  reasoning  you  attempt  to  derive 
this  right,  it  must  terminate  at  last  in  the  will  of  God  ; the  straight- 
est,  therefore,  and  shortest  way  of  arriving  at  this  will,  is  the  best. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  my  right  to  an  estate  does  not  at  all  depend 
upon  the  manner  or  justice  of  the  original  acquisition  ; nor  upon  the 
justice  of  each  subsequent  change  of  possession.  It  is  not,  for  in- 
stance, the  less,  nor  ought  it  to  be  impeached,  because  the  estate  was 
taken  possession  of  at  first  by  a family  of  aboriginal  Britons,  who 
happened  to  be  stronger  than  their  neighbours ; nor  because  the 
British  possessor  was  turned  out  by  a Roman,  or  the  Roman  by  a 
Saxon  invader ; nor  because  it  was  seized,  without  colour  of  right 
or  reason,  by  a follower  of  the  Norman  adventurer ; from  whom,  af- 
ter many  interruptions  of  fraud  and  violence,  it  has  at  length  de- 
volved to  m&. 

Nor  does  the  owner’s  right  depend  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
law  which  gives  it  to  him.  On  one  side  of  a brook,  an  estate  de- 
scends to  the  eldest  son ; on  the  other  side,  to  all  the  children  alike. 
The  right  of  the  claimants  under  both  laws  of  inheritance  is  equal ; 
though  the  expediency  of  such  opposite  rules  must  necessarily  be 
different. 

The  principles  we  have  laid  down  upon  this  subject,  apparently 
tend  to  a conclusion  of  which  a bad  use  is  apt  to  be  made.  As  the 
right  of  property  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  land,  it  seems  to 
follow,  that  a man  has  a right  to  keep  and  take  every  thing  which  the 
law  will  allow  him  to  keep  and  take ; which  in  many  cases  will  au- 
thorize the  most  flagitious  chicanery.  If  a creditor  upon  a simple 
contract  neglect  to  demand  his  debt  for  six  years,  the  debtor  may  re- 
fusedo  pay  it : would  it  be  right  therefore  to  do  so,  where  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  justice  of  the  debt  ? If  a person,  who  is  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  contract  a bargain  (other  than  for  necessaries)  lie 
may  avoid  it  by  pleading  his  minority  : but  would  this  be  a fair  plea, 
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where  the  bargain  was  originally  just  ? — The  distinction  to  betaken 
in  such  cases  is  this : With  the  law,  we  acknowledge,  resides  the 
disposal  of  property : so  long,  therefore,  as  we  keep  within  the  de- 
sign and  intention  of  a law,  that  law  will  justify  us,  as  well  in  foro 
conscientia , as  in  foro  humano , whatever  be  the  equity  or  expediency 
of  the  law  itself.  But  when  we  convert  to  one  purpose,  a rule  or 
expression  of  law,  which  is  intended  for  another  purpose,  then  we 
plead  in  our  justification,  not  the  intention  of  the  law,  but  the  words  : 
that  is,  we  plead  a dead  letter,  which  can  signify  nothing ; for  words 
without  meaning  or  intention,  have  no  force  or  effect  in  justice; 
much  less,  words  taken  contrary  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  speaker  or  writer.  To  apply  this  distinction  to  the  examples 
just  now  proposed  : — in  order  to  protect  men  against  antiquated  de- 
mands, from  which  it  is  not  probable  they  should  have  preserved 
the  evidence  of  their  discharge,  the  law  prescribes  a limited  time  to 
certain  species  of  private  securities,  beyond  which  it  will  not  enforce 
them,  or  lend  its  assistance  to  the  recovery  of  the  debt.  If  a man  be 
ignorant  or  dubious  of  the  justice  of  the  demand  made  upon  him,  he 
may  conscientiously  plead  this  limitation  : because  he  applies  the  rule 
of  law  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  But  when  he  re- 
fuses to  pay  a debt,  of  the  reality  of  which  he  is  conscious,  he  cannot, 
as  before,  plead  the  intention  of  the  statute,  and  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  law,  unless  he  could  show,  that  the  law  intended  to  interpose 
its  supreme  authority,  to  acquit  men  of  debts,  of  the  existence  and 
justice  of  which  they  were  themselves  sensible.  Again,  to  preserve 
youth  from  the  practices  and  impositions  to  which  their  inexperience 
-exposes  them,  the  law  compels  the  payment  of  no  debts  incurred 
within  a certain  age,  nor  the  performance  of  any  engagements,  ex- 
cept for  such  necessaries  as  are  suited  to  their  condition  and  fortunes. 
If  a young  person  therefore  perceive  that  he  has  been  practised  or 
imposed  upon,  he  may  honestly  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  his 
nonage,  to  defeat  the  circumvention.  But,  if  he  shelter  himself  un- 
der this  privilege,  to  avoid  a fair  obligation,  or  ah  equitable  contract, 
he  extends  the  privilege  to  a case,  in  which  it  is  not  allowed  by  inten- 
tion of  law,  and  in  which  consequently  it  does  not,  in  natural  justice, 
exist. 


As  property  is  the  principal  subject  of  justice,  or  of  “ the  deter- 
minate relative  duties,”  we  have  put  down  what  we  had  to  say  upon 
it  in  the  first  place : we  now  proceed  to  state  these  duties  in  the  best 
order  we  can. 
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PROMISES. 


I.  From  whence  the  obligation  to  'perform  promises  arises. 

II.  In  what  sense  promises  are  to  be  interpreted. 

III.  In  what  cases  promises  are  not  binding. 


I.  From  whence  the  obligation  to  perform  promises  arises. 

They  who  argue  from  innate  moral  principles,  suppose  a sense  of  | 

the  obligation  of  promises  to  be  one  of  them ; but  without  assuming 
this,  or  any  thing  else,  without  proof,  the  obligation  to  perform  pro- 
mises may  be  deduced  from  the  necessity  of  such  a conduct  to  the 
well-being,  or  the  existence  indeed,  of  human  society. 

Men  act  from  expectation.  Expectation  is  in  most  cases  deter- 
mined by  the  assurances  and  engagements  which  we  receive  from 
others.  If  no  dependance  could  be  placed  upon  these  assurances, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  know  what  judgment  to  form  of  many  fu- 
ture events,  or  how  to  regulate  our  conduct  with  respect  to  them. 
Confidence  therefore  in  promises,  is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of 
human  life ; because,  without  it,  the  greatest  part  of  our  conduct 
would  proceed  upon  chance.  But  there  could  be  no  confidence  in 
promises,  if  men  were  not  obliged  to  perform  them ; the  obligation 
therefore  to  perform  promises,  is  essential  to  the  same  ends,  and  in 
the  same  degree. 

Some  may  imagine,  that  if  this  obligation  were  suspended,  a gene- 
ral caution  and  mutual  distrust  would  ensue,  which  might  do  as  well : 
but  this  is  imagined,  without  considering  how,  every  hour  of  our 
lives,  we  trust  to,  and  depend  upon,  others ; and  how  impossible  it 
is,  to  stir  a step,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  sit  still  a moment,  without  such 
trust  and  dependance.  I am  now  writing  at  my  ease,  not  doubting 
(or  rather  never  distrusting,  and  therefore  never  thinking  about  it) 
that  the  butcher  will  send  in  the  joint  of  meat  which  I ordered ; 
that  his  servant  will  bring  it ; that  my  cook  will  dress  it ; that  my 
footman  will  serve  it  up ; and  that  I shall  find  it  upon  table  at  one 
okdock.  Yet  have  I nothing  for  all  this,  but  the  promise  of  the 
butcher,  and  the  implied  promise  of  his  servant  and  mine.  And  the 
same  holds  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  familiar  occur- 
rences of  social  life.  In  the  one,  the  intervention  of  promises  is 
formal,  and  is  seen  and  acknowledged ; our  instance,  therefore,  is  in- 
tended to  show  it  in  the  other,  where  it  is  not  so  distinctly  observed. 

II.  In  what  sense  promises  are  to  be  interpreted. 

Where  the  terms  of  promises  admit  of  more  senses  than  one,  the 
promise  is  to  be  performed  “ in  that  sense  in  which  the  promiser  ap- 
prehended, at  the  time,  that  the  promisee  received  it.'” 

It  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  promiser  actually  intended  it,  that 
always  governs  the  interpretation  of  an  equivocal  promise ; because, 
at  that  rate,  you  might  excite  expectations,  which  you  never  meant, 
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| nor  would  be  obliged  to  satisfy.  Much  less  is  it  the  sense,  in  which 
| the  promisee  actually  received  the  promise ; for,  according  to  that 
| rule,  you  might  be  drawn  into  engagements  which  you  never  design- 
; ed  to  undertake.  It  must  therefore  be  the  sense  (for  there  is  no 
other  remaining)  in  which  the  promiser  believed  that  the  promisee 
accepted  his  promise. 

This  will  not  differ  from  the  actual  intention  of  the  promiser, 
| where  the  promise  is  given  without  collusion  or  reserve:  but  we  put 
j the  rule  in  the  above  form,  to  exclude  evasion  in  cases  in  which  the 
I popular  meaning  of  a phrase,  and  the  strict  grammatical  signification 
i of  the  words,  differ;  or,  in  general,  wherever  the  promiser  attempts 
to  make  his  escape  through  some  ambiguity  in  the  expressions  which 
he  used. 

Temures  promised  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  that,  if  they  would 
surrender,  no  blood  should  be  shed . The  garrison  surrendered : and 
Temures  buried  them  all  alive.  Now  Temures  fulfilled  the  promise 
in  one  sense,  and  in  the  sense  too  in  which  he  intended  it  at  the  time ; 
but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  garrison  of  Sebastia  actually  re- 
ceived it,  nor  in  the  sense  in  which  Temures  himself  knew  that  the 
garrison  received  it : which  last  sense,  according  to  our  rule,  was  the 
sense  in  which  he  was  in  conscience  bound  to  have  performed  it. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  obligation  of  promises,  it 
is  evident,  that  this  obligation  depends  upon  the  expectations  which 
j we  knowingly  and  voluntarily  excite.  Consequently,  any  action  or 
I conduct  towards  another,  which  we  are  sensible  excites  expectations 
I in  that  other,  is  as  much  a promise,  and  creates  as  strict  an  obliga- 
tion, as  the  most  express  assurances.  Taking,  for  instance,  a kins- 
man’s child,  and  educating  him  for  a liberal  profession,  or  in  a man- 
ner suitable  only  for  the  heir  of  a large  fortune,  as  much  obliges  us 
to  place  him  in  that  profession,  or  to  leave  him  such  a fortune,  as  if 
we  had  given  him  a promise  to  do  so  under  our  hands  and  seals.  In 
like  manner,  a great  man,  who  encourages  an  indigent  retainer ; or  a 
minister  of  state,  who  distinguishes  and  caresses  at  his  levee  one  who 
is  in  a situation  to  be  obliged  by  his  patronage  ; engages,  by  such 
behaviour,  to  provide  for  him. — This  is  the  foundation  of  tacit 
promises . 

You  may  either  simply  declare  your  present  intention,  or  you  may 
accompany  your  declaration  with  an  engagement  to  abide  by  it,  which 
constitutes  a complete  promise.  In  the  first  case,  the  duty  is  satis- 
fied, if  you  were  sincere  at  the  time,  that  is,  if  you  entertained  at 
the  time  the  intention  you  expressed,  however  soon,  or  for  whatever 
reason,  you  afterward  change  it.  In  the  latter  case,  you  have  part- 
ed with  the  liberty  of  changing.  All  this  is  plain : but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  most  of  those  forms  of  speech,  which,  strictly  taken, 
amount  to  no  more  than  declarations  of  present  intention,  do  yet,  in 
the  usual  way  of  understanding  them,  excite  the  expectation,  and 
therefore  carry  with  them  the  force  of  absolute  promises.  Such  as, 
“ I intend  you  this  place” — 64 1 design  to  leave  you  this  estate” — 
44 1 purpose  giving  you  my  vote”— 44 1 mean  to  serve  you.” — In 
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which,  although  the  “ intention, ” the  “ design,”  the  “ purpose,” 
the  “ meaning,”  be  expressed  in  words  of  the  present  time,  yet  you 
cannot  afterward  recede  from  them  without  a breach  of  good  faith. 
If  you  choose  therefore  to  make  known  your  present  intention,  and 
yet  to  reserve  to  yourself  the  liberty  of  changing  it,  you  must  guard 
your  expressions  by  an  additional  clause,  as,  “ I intend  at  present ” 
— “ if  I do  not  alter ” — or  the  like.  And  after  all,  as  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  communicating  your  intention,  but  to  excite  some  de- 
gree of  expectation  or  other,  a wanton  change  of  an  intention  which 
is  once  disclosed,  always  disappoints  somebody ; and  is  always,  for 
that  reason,  wrong. 

There  is,  in  some  men,  an  infirmity  with  regard  to  promises,  which 
often  betrays  them  into  great  distress.  From  the  confusion,  or  he- 
sitation, or  obscurity,  with  which  they  express  themselves,  especially 
when  overawed  or  taken  by  surprise,  they  sometimes  encourage  ex- 
pectations, and  bring  upon  themselves  demands,  which,  possibly, 
they  never  dreamed  of.  This  is  a want,  not  so  much  of  integrity, 
as  of  presence  of  mind. 

III.  In  what  cases  promises  are  not  binding. 

1.  Promises  are  not  binding,  where  the  performance  is  impossible. 

But  observe,  that  the  promiser  is  guilty  of  a fraud,  if  he  be  secret- 
ly aware  of  the  impossibility,  at  the  time  of  making  the  promise.  For, 
when  any  onp  promises  a thing,  he  asserts  his  belief,  at  least,  of  the 
possibility  of  performing  it ; as  no  one  can  accept  or  understand  a 
promise  under  any  other  supposition.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  the 
following : The  minister  promises  a place,  which  he  knows  to  be  en- 
gaged, or  not  at  his  disposal: — A father,  in  settling  marriage-arti- 
cles, promises  to  leave  his  daughter  an  estate,  which  he  knows  to  be 
entailed  upon  the  heir  male  of  his  family: — A merchant  promises  a 
ship,  or  share  of  a ship,  which  he  is  privately  advised  is  lost  at  sea : 
— An  incumbent  promises  to  resign  a living,  being  previously  as- 
sured that  his  resignation  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  bishop.  The 
promiser,  as  in  these  cases,  with  knowledge  of  the  impossibility,  is 
justly  answerable  in  an  equivalent;  but  otherwise  not. 

When  the  promiser  himself  occasions  the  impossibility,  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a direct  breach  of  the  promise ; as  when  a sol- 
dier maims,  or  a servant  disables  himself,  to  get  rid  of  his  engage- 
ments. 

& Promises  are  not  binding,  where  the  performance  is  unlawful . 

There  are  two  cases  of  this : one,  where  the  unlawfulness  is  known 
to  the  parties,  at  the  time  of  making  the  promise ; as  where  an  assas- 
sin promises  his  employer  to  despatch  his  rival  or  his  enemy ; a ser- 
vant to  betray  his  master ; a pimp  to  procure  a mistress  ; or  a friend 
to  give  his  assistance  in  a scheme  of  seduction.  The  parties  in  these 
cases  are  not  obliged  to  perform  what  the  promise  requires,  because 
they  were  under  a prior  obligation  to  the  contrary . From  which 
prior  obligation  what  is  there  to  discharge  them  ? Their  promise — 
their  own  act  and  deed. — But  an  obligation,  from  which  a man  can 
discharge  himself  by  his  own  act,  is  no  obligation  at  all.  The  guilt 
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therefore  of  such  promises  lies  in  the  making,  not  in  the  breaking  of 
them ; and,  if,  in  the  interval  betwixt  the  promise  and  the  perform- 
ance, a man  so  far  recover  his  reflection,  as  to  repent  of  his  engage- 
ments, he  ought  certainly  to  break  through  them. 

The  other  case  is,  where  the  unlawfulness  did  not  exist,  or  was  not 
known,  at  the  time  of  making  the  promise  ; as  where  a merchant 
promises  his  correspondent  abroad,  to  send  him  a ship-load  of  corn 
at  a time  appointed,  and  before  the  time  arrive,  an  embargo  is  laid 
upon  the  exportation  of  corn  : — A woman  gives  a promise  of  mar- 
riage ; before  the  marriage,  she  discovers  that  her  intended  husband 
is  too  nearly  related  to  her,  or  that  he  has  a wife  yet  living.  In  all 
such  cases,  where  the  contrary  does  not  appear,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  parties  supposed  what  they  promised  to  be  lawful,  and  that 
the  promise  proceeded  entirely  upon  this  supposition.  The  lawful- 
ness therefore  becomes  a condition  of  the  promise ; which  condition 
failing,  the  obligation  ceases.  Of  the  same  nature  was  Herod’s  pro- 
mise to  his  daughter-in-law,  “ that  he  would  give  her  whatever  she 
asked,  even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom.”  The  promise  was  not  un- 
lawful in  the  terms  in  which  Herod  delivered  it;  and  when  it  be- 
came so  by  the  daughter’s  choice,  by  her  demanding  “ John  the 
Baptist’s  head,”  Herod  was  discharged  from  the  obligation  of  it,  for 
the  reason  now  laid  down,  as  well  as  for  that  given  in  the  last  para- 
graph. 

This  rule,  “ that  promises  are  void,  where  the  performance  is  un- 
lawful,” extends  also  to  imperfect  obligations  : for,  the  reason  of  the 
rule  holds  of  all  obligations.  Thus,  if  you  promise  a man  a place, 
or  your  vote,  and  he  afterward  render  himself  unfit  to  receive  either, 
you  are  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  your  promise ; or,  if  a bet- 
ter candidate  appear,  and  it  be  a case  in  which  you  are  bound  by 
oath,  or  otherwise,  to  govern  yourself  by  the  qualification,  the  pro- 
mise must  be  broken  through. 

And  here  I would  recommend,  to  young  persons  especially,  a cau- 
tion, from  the  neglect  of  which  many  involve  themselves  in  embar- 
rassment and  disgrace  ; and  that  is,  “ never  to  give  a promise,  which 
may  interfere  in  the  event  with  their  duty  for,  if  it  do  so  interfere, 
their  duty  must  be  discharged,  though  at  the  expense  of  their  pro- 
mise, and  not  unusually  of  their  good  name. 

The  specific  performance  of  promises  is  reckoned  a perfect  obliga- 
tion. And  many  casuists  have  laid  down,  in  opposition  to  what  has 
been  here  asserted,  that,  where  a perfect  and  an  imperfect  obligation 
clash,  the  perfect  obligation  is  to  be  preferred.  For  which  opinion, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  but  what  arises  from  the  terms 
“perfect”  and  “imperfect,”  the  impropriety  of  which  has  been  re- 
marked above.  The  truth  is,  of  two  contradictory  obligations,  that 
ought  to  prevail  which  is  prior  in  point  of  time. 

It  is  the  'performance  being  unlawful,  and  not  any  unlawfulness 
in  the  subject  or  motive  of  the  promise,  which  destroys  its  validity  : 
therefore  a bribe,  after  the  vote  is  given ; the  wages  of  prostitution  ; 
the  reward  of  any  crime,  after  the  crime  is  committed ; ought,  if 
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promised,  to  be  paid.  For  the  sin  and  mischief,  by  this  supposition, 
are  over ; and  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  for  the  performance  of 
the  promise. 

In  like  manner,  a promise  does  not  lose  its  obligation  merely  be- 
cause it  proceeded  from  an  unlawful  motive.  A certain  person,  in 
the  life-time  of  his  wife,  who  was  then  sick,  had  paid  his  addresses, 
and  promised  marriage,  to  another  woman ; — the  wife  died ; and  the 
woman  demanded  performance  of  the  promise.  The  man,  who,  it 
seems,  had  changed  his  mind,  either  felt  or  pretended  doubts  con- 
cerning the  obligation  of  such  a promise,  and  referred  his  case  to 
Bishop  Sanderson,  the  most  eminent,  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  of 
his  time.  Bishop  Sanderson,  after  writing  a dissertation  upon  the 
question,  adjudged  the  promise  to  be  void.  In  which,  however, 
upon  our  principles,  he  was  wrong : for,  however  criminal  the  affec- 
tion might  be,  which  induced  the  promise,  the  performance,  when  it 
was  demanded,  was  lawful ; which  is  the  only  lawfulness  required. 

A promise  cannot  be  deemed  unlawful,  where  it  produces,  when 
performed,  no  effect,  beyond  what  would  have  taken  place  had  the 
promise  never  been  made.  And  this  is  the  single  case,  in  which  the 
obligation  of  a promise  will  justify  a conduct,  which,  unless  it  had 
been  promised,  would  be  unjust.  A captive  may  lawfully  recover 
his  liberty,  by  a promise  of  neutrality ; for  his  conqueror  takes  no- 
thing by  the  promise,  which  he  might  not  have  secured  by  his  death 
or  confinement ; and  neutrality  would  be  innocent  in  him,  although 
criminal  in  another.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  promises  which 
come  into  the  place  of  coercion,  can  extend  no  farther  than  to  pas- 
sive compliances ; for  coercion  itself  could  compel  no  more.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  promises  of  secrecy  ought  not  to  be  violated,  al- 
though the  public  would  derive  advantage  from  the  discovery.  Such 
promises  contain  no  unlawfulness  in  them,  to  destroy  their  obliga- 
tion : for,  as  the  information  would  not  have  been  imparted  upon 
any  other  condition,  the  public  lose  nothing  by  the  promise,  which 
they  would  have  gained  without  it. 

3.  Promises  are  not  binding,  where  they  contradict  a former  pro- 
mise. 

Because  the  performance  is  then  unlawful ; which  resolves  this 
case  into  the  last. 

4.  Promises  are  not  binding  before  acceptance ; that  is,  before  no- 
tice given  to  the  promisee  : for,  where  the  promise  is  beneficial,  if 
notice  be  given,  acceptance  may  be  presumed.  Until  the  promise 
be  communicated  to  the  promisee,  it  is  the  same  only  as  a resolution 
in  the  mind  of  the  promiser,  which  may  be  altered  at  pleasure.  For 
no  expectation  has  been  excited,  therefore  none  can  be  disappointed. 

But  suppose  I declare  my  intention  to  a third  person,  who,  with- 
out any  authority  from  me,  conveys  my  declaration  to  the  promisee ; 
is  that  such  a notice  as  will  be  binding  upon  me  ? It  certainly  is  not : 
for  I have  not  done  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a promise ; 
— -I  have  not  voluntarily  excited  expectation. 

5.  Promises  are  not  binding  which  are  released  by  the  promisee. 
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This  is  evident : but  it  may  be  sometimes  doubted  who  the  pro- 
misee is.  If  I give  a promise  to  A,  of  a place  or  vote  for  B ; as  to 
a father  for  his  son  ; to  an  uncle  for  his  nephew ; to  a friend  of  mine, 
for  a relation  or  friend  of  his  ; then  A is  the  promisee,  whose  consent 
I must  obtain  to  be  released  from  the  engagement. 

If  I promise  a place  or  vote  to  B by  A,  that  is,  if  A be  a messen- 
ger to  convey  the  promise,  as  if  I should  say,  44  You  may  tell  B that 
he  shall  have  this  place,  or  may  depend  upon  my  vote or  if  A be 
employed  to  introduce  B’s  request,  and  I answer  in  any  terms  which 
amount  to  a compliance  with  it : then  B is  the  promisee. 

Promises  to  one  person,  for  the  benefit  of  another,  are  not  releas- 
ed by  the  death  of  the  promisee : for,  his  death  neither  makes  the 
performance  impracticable,  nor  implies  any  consent  to  release  the 
promiser  from  it. 

6.  Erroneous  promises  are  not  binding  in  certain  cases  ; as, 

1.  Where  the  error  proceeds  from  the  mistake  or  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  promisee. 

Because  a promise  evidently  supposes  the  truth  of  the  account, 
which  the  promisee  relates  in  order  to  obtain  it.  A beggar  solicits 
your  charity,  by  a story  of  the  most  pitiable  distress ; you  promise 
to  relieve  him,  if  he  will  call  again:  — In  the  interval  you  discover 
his  story  to  be  made  up  of  lies  ; — this  discovery,  no  doubt,  releases 
you  from  your  promise.  One  who  wants  your  service,  describes  the 
business  or  office  for  which  he  would  engage  you  ; — you  promise  to 
undertake  it ; — when  you  come  to  enter  upon  it,  you  find  the  profits 
less,  the  labour  more,  or  some  material  circumstance  different  from 
the  account  he  gave  you : — In  such  case,  you  are  not  bound  by  your 
promise. 

2.  When  the  promise  is  understood  by  the  promisee  to  proceed 
upon  a certain  supposition,  or  when  the  promiser  apprehended  it  to 
be  so  understood,  and  that  supposition  turns  out  to  be  false ; then 
the  promise  is  not  binding. 

This  intricate  rule  will  be  best  explained  by  an  example.  A fa- 
ther receives  an  account  from  abroad,  of  the  death  of  his  only  son  ; — 
soon  after  which,  he  promises  his  fortune  to  his  nephew. — The  ac- 
count turns  out  to  be  false. — The  father,  we  say,  is  released  from 
his  promise ; not  merely  because  he  never  would  have  made  it,  had 
he  known  the  truth  of  the  case — for  that  alone  will  not  do  ; — but 
because  the  nephew  also  himself  understood  the  promise  to  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  of  his  cousin’s  death : or,  at  least,  his  uncle 
thought  he  so  understood  it ; and  could  not  think  otherwise.  The 
promise  proceeded  upon  this  supposition  in  the  promiser’s  own  ap- 
prehension, and,  as  he  believed,  in  the  apprehension  of  both  parties ; 
and  this  belief  of  his,  is  the  precise  circumstance  which  sets  him  free. 
The  foundation  of  the  rule  is  plainly  this : a man  is  bound  only  to 
satisfy  the  expectation  which  he  intended  to  excite ; whatever  con- 
dition therefore  he  intended  to  subject  that  expectation  to,  becomes 
an  essential  condition  of  the. promise. 

Errors,  which  come  not  within  this  description,  do  not  annul  the 
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obligation  of  a promise.  I promise  a candidate  my  vote ; — present- 
ly another  candidate  appears,  for  whom  I certainly  would  have  re-  in 
served  it,  had  I been  acquainted  with  his  design.  Here  therefore,  ! 
as  before,  my  promise  proceeded  from  an  error  ; and  I never  should  L 
have  given  such  a promise,  had  I been  aware  of  the  truth  of  the 
case,  as  it  has  turned  out. — But  the  promisee  did  not  know  this  ; — 
he  did  not  receive  the  promise,  subject  to  any  such  condition,  or  as 
proceeding  from  any  such  supposition ; — nor  did  I at  the  time  im- 
agine he  so  received  it.  This  error,  therefore,  of  mine,  must  fall 
upon  my  own  head,  and  the  promise  be  observed  notwithstanding. 

A father  promises  a certain  fortune  with  his  daughter,  supposing 
himself  to  be  worth  so  much — his  circumstances  turn  out,  upon  ex- 
amination, worse  than  he  was  aware  of.  Here  again  the  promise 
was  erroneous,  but,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the  last  case,  will 
nevertheless  be  obligatory. 

The  case  of  erroneous  promises,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty  : 
for,  to  allow  every  mistake,  or  change  of  circumstances,  to  dissolve 
the  obligation  of  a promise,  would  be  to  allow  a latitude,  which 
might  evacuate  the  force  of  almost  all  promises : and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  gird  the  obligation  so  tight,  as  to  make  no  allowances  for 
manifest  and  fundamental  errors,  would,  in  many  instances,  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  hardship  and  absurdity. 


It  has  long  been  controverted  amongst  moralists,  whether  promises 
be  binding,  which  are  extorted  by  violence  or  fear.  The  obligation 
of  all  promises  results,  we  have  seen,  from  the  necessity  or  the  use 
of  that  confidence  which  mankind  repose  in  them.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  these  promises  are  binding,  will  depend  upon 
this ; whether  mankind,  upon  the  whole,  are  benefited  by  the  confi- 
dence placed  on  such  promises?  A highwayman  attacks  you — and 
being  disappointed  of  his  booty,  threatens  or  prepares  to  murder 
you  ; — you  promise,  with  many  solemn  asseverations,  that  if  he  will 
spare  your  life,  he  shall  find  a purse  of  money  left  for  him,  at  a place 
appointed  ; — upon  the  faith  of  this  promise,  he  forbears  from  farther 
violence.  Now,  your  life  was  saved  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  a 
promise  extorted  by  fear ; and  the  lives  of  many  others  may  be  saved 
by  the  same.  This  is  a good  consequence.  On  the  other  hand, 
confidence  in  promises  like  these,  greatly  facilitates  the  perpetration 
of  robberies  : they  may  be  made  the  instruments  of  almost  unlimited 
extortion.  This  is  a bad  consequence  : and  in  the  question  between 
the  importance  of  these  opposite  consequences,  resides  the  doubt 
concerning  the  obligations  of  such  promises. 

There  are  other  cases  which  are  plainer ; as  where  a magistrate 
confines  a disturber  of  the  public  peace  in  jail,  till  he  promise  to  be- 
have better ; or  a prisoner  of  war  promises,  if  set  at  liberty,  to  re- 
turn within  a certain  time.  These  promises,  say  moralists,  are  bind- 
ing, because  the  violence  or  duress  is  just ; but  the  truth  is,  because 
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there  is  the  same  use  of  confidence  in  these  promises,  as  of  confidence 
in  the  promises  of  a person  at  perfect  liberty. 


Vows  are  promises  to  God.  The  obligation  cannot  be  made  out 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  other  promises.  The  violation 
of  them,  nevertheless,  implies  a want  of  reverence  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  which  is  enough  to  make  it  sinful. 

O O m . t 

There  appears  no  command  or  encouragement  m the  Christian 
Scriptures  to  make  vows  ; much  less  any  authority  to  break  through 
them  when  they  are  made.  The  few  instances*  of  vows  which  we 
read  of  in  the  New  Testament,  were  religiously  observed. 

The  rules  we  have  laid  down  concerning  promises,  are  applicable 
to  vows.  Thus  Jephtha’s  vow,  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
transaction  is  commonly  understood,  was  not  binding ; because  the 
performance,  in  that  contingency,  became  unlawful. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONTRACTS. 

A contract  is  a mutual  promise.  The  obligation  therefore  of  con- 
tracts, the  sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  the  cases 
where  they  are  not  binding,  will  be  the  same  as  of  promises. 

From  the  principle  established  in  the  last  chapter,  “ that  the  ob- 
ligation of  promises  is  to  be  measured  by  the  expectation  which  the 
promiser  any  how  voluntarily  and  knowingly  excites,”  results  a rule, 
which  governs  the  construction  of  all  contracts,  and  is  capable,  from 
its  simplicity,  of  being  applied  with  great  ease  and  certainty,  viz. 
That 

Whatever  is  expected  by  one  side,  and  known  to  be  so  expected  by 
the  other,  is  to  be  deemed  a part  or  condition  of  the  contract . 

The  several  kinds  of  contracts,  and  the  order  in  which  we  propose 
to  consider  them,  may  be  exhibited  at  one  view,  thus : 

( Sale. 

1 Hazard. 

Contracts  of  1 Lending  of  { ^“"*“mable  P*>P<*ty. 

i / Service. 

1 r J Commissions. 

V Labour.  -(partnership. 

t Offices. 


* Acts,  xviii.  18  ; xxi.  23. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTRACTS  OF  SALE. 

The  rule  of  justice,  which  wants  with  most  anxiety  to  be  inculcated 
in  the  making  of  bargains,  is,  that  the  seller  is  bound  in  conscience 
to  disclose  the  faults  of  what  he  offers  to  sale.  Amongst  other  me- 
thods of  proving  this,  one  may  be  the  following : 

I suppose  it  will  be  allowed,  that  to  advance  a direct  falsehood, 
in  recommendation  of  our  wares,  by  ascribing  to  them  some  quality 
which  we  know  that  they  have  not,  is  dishonest.  Now  compare 
with  this  the  designed  concealment  of  some  fault,  which  we  know 
that  they  have.  The  motives  and  the  effects  of  actions  are  the  only 
points  of  comparison,  in  which  their  moral  quality  can  differ : but 
the  motive  in  these  two  cases  is  the  same,  viz.  to  procure  a higher 
price  than  we  expect  otherwise  to  obtain  : the  effect,  that  is,  the  pre- 
judice to  the  buyer,  is  also  the  same ; for  he  finds  himself  equally 
out  of  pocket  by  his  bargain,  whether  the  commodity,  when  he  gets 
home  with  it,  turn  out  worse  than  he  had  supposed,  by  the  want  of 
some  quality  which  he  expected,  or  the  discovery  of  some  fault  which 
he  did  not  expect.  If  therefore  actions  be  the  same,  as  to  all  moral 
purposes,  which  proceed  from  the  same  motives,  and  produce  the 
same  effects ; it  is  making  a distinction  without  a difference,  to  esteem 
it  a cheat  to  magnify  beyond  the  truth  the  virtues  of  what  we  have 
to  sell,  but  none  to  conceal  its  faults. 

It  adds  to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  honesty,  that  the  faults  of 
many  things  are  of  a nature  not  to  be  known  by  any,  but  by  the  per- 
sons who  have  used  them ; so  that  the  buyer  has  no  security  from 
imposition,  but  in  the  ingenuousness  and  integrity  of  the  seller. 

There  is  one  exception  however  to  this  rule ; namely,  where  the 
silence  of  the  seller  implies  some  fault  in  the  thing  to  be  sold,  and 
where  the  buyer  has  a compensation  in  the  price  for  the  risk  which 
he  runs  : as  where  a horse,  in  a London  repository,  is  sold  by  public 
auction,  without  warranty  ; the  want  of  warranty  is  notice  of  some 
unsoundness,  and  produces  a proportionable  abatement  in  the  price. 

To  this,  of  concealing  the  faults  of  what  we  want  to  put  off,  may 
be  referred  the  practice  of  passing  bad  money.  This  practice  we 
sometimes  hear  defended  by  a vulgar  excuse,  that  we  have  taken  the  , 
money  for  good,  and  must  therefore  get  rid  of  it.  Which  excuse  is 
much  the  same  as  if  one,  who  had  been  robbed  upon  the  highway, 
should  allege  that  he  had  a right  to  reimburse  himself  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  first  traveller  he  met ; the  justice  of  which  reasoning, 
the  traveller  possibly  may  not  comprehend. 

Where  there  exists  no  monopoly  or  combination,  the  market-price 
is  always  a fair  price ; because  it  will  always  be  proportionable  to 
the  use  and  scarcity  of  the  article.  Hence,  there  need  be  no  scruple 
about  demanding  or  taking  the  market-price ; and  all  those  expres- 
sions, “ Provisions  are  extravagantly  dear,'”  “ Corn  bears  an  unrea- 
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sonable  price,”  and  the  like,  import  no  unfairness  or  unreasonable- 
I ness  in  the  seller. 

If  your  tailor  or  your  draper  charge  or  even  ask  of  you,  more  for 
a suit  of  clothes,  than  the  market-price,  you  complain  that  you  are 
imposed  upon ; you  pronounce  the  tradesman  who  makes  such  a 
d ’ charge  dishonest : although,  as  the  man’s  goods  were  his  own,  and  he 
e had  a right  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  he  would  consent  to 
• part  with  them,  it  may  be  questioned  what  dishonesty  there  can  be 
I in  the  case,  or  wherein  the  imposition  consists.  Whoever  opens  a 
, shop,  or  in  any  manner  exposes  goods  to  public  sale,  virtually  en- 
l gages  to  deal  with  his  customers  at  a market-price ; because  it  is 
; upon  the  faith  and  opinion  of  such  an  engagement,  that  any  one 
comes  within  his  shop-doors,  or  offers  to  treat  with  him.  This  is 
expected  by  the  buyer ; is  known  to  be  so  expected  by  the  seller ; 
which  is  enough,  according  to  the  rule  delivered  above,  to  make  it 
a part  of  the  contract  between  them,  though  not  a syllable  be  said 
about  it.  The  breach  of  this  implied  contract  constitutes  the  fraud 
inquired  after. 

Hence,  if  you  disclaim  any  such  engagement,  you  may  set  what 
value  you  please  upon  your  property.  If,  upon  being  asked  to  sell 
a house,  you  answer  that  the  house  suits  your  fancy  or  conveniency, 
and  that  you  will  not  turn  yourself  out  of  it,  under  such  a price ; the 
price  fixed  may  be  double  of  what  the  house  cost,  or  would  fetch  at 
a public  sale,  without  any  imputation  of  injustice  or  extortion  upon 
you. 

!If  the  thing  sold,  be  damaged  or  perished,  between  the  sale  and  the 
delivery,  ought  the  buyer  to  bear  the  loss  or  the  seller  ? This  will 
depend  upon  the  particular  construction  of  the  contract.  If  the  sell- 
er, either  expressly,  or  by  implication,  or  by  custom,  engage  to  deliver 
the  goods ; as  if  I buy  a set  of  china,  and  the  china-man  ask  me  to 
what  place  he  shall  bring  or  send  them,  and  they  be  broken  in  the 
conveyance,  the  seller  must  abide  by  the  loss.  If  the  thing  sold,  re- 
main with  the  seller,  at  the  instance,  or  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
buyer,  then  the  buyer  undertakes  the  risk : as  if  I buy  a horse,  and 
mention  that  I will  send  for  it  on  such  a day  (which  is  in  effect  de- 
siring that  it  may  continue  with  the  seller  till  I do  send  for  it)  then 
whatever  misfortune  befalls  the  horse  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  at 
my  cost. 

And  here,  once  for  all,  I would  observe,  that  innumerable  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  are  determined  solely  by  custom ; not  that  custom 
possesses  any  proper  authority  to  alter  or  ascertain  the  nature  of 
right  and  wrong ; but  because  the  contracting  parties  are  presumed 
to  include  in  their  stipulation,  all  the  conditions  which  custom  has 
annexed  to  contracts  of  the  same  sort : and  when  the  usage  is  noto- 
rious, and  no  exception  made  to  it,  this  presumption  is  generally 
agreeable  to  the  fact.* 

* It  happens  here,  as  in  many  cases,  that  what  the  parties  ought  to  do,  and  what  a 
judge  or  arbitrator  would  award  to  be  done,  may  be  very  different.  What  the  par- 
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If  I order  a pipe  of  port  from  a wine-merchant  abroad ; at  wlial 
period  the  property  passes  from  the  merchant  to  me ; whether  upon 
delivery  of  the  wine  at  the  merchant’s  warehouse  ; upon  its  being 
put  on  shipboard  at  Oporto;  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  En 
gland  ; at  its  destined  port ; or  not  till  the  wine  be  committed  to  my] 
servants,  or  deposited  in  my  cellar ; are  all  questions  which  admit  of 
no  decision,  but  what  custom  points  out.  Whence,  in  justice,  as 
well  as  law,  what  is  called  the  custom  of  merchants , regulates  the] 
construction  of  mercantile  concerns. 


anta 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


CONTRACTS  OF  HAZARD. 


By  Contracts  of  Hazard,  I mean  gaming  and  insurance. 

What  some  say  of  this  kind  of  contracts,  “ that  one  side  ought 
not  to  have  any  advantage  over  the  other,’1  is  neither  practicable  nor 
true.  It  is  not  practicable ; for  that  perfect  equality  of  skill  and 
judgment,  which  this  rule  requires,  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  I 
might  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  play  with  fairness  a game  at  cards, 
billiards,  or  tennis ; lay  a wager  at  a horse-race ; or  underwrite  a po- 
licy of  insurance,  once  in  a twelvemonth,  if  I must  wait  till  I meet 
with  a person,  whose  art,  skill,  and  judgment,  in  these  matters,  is 
neither  greater  nor  less  than  my  own.  Nor  is  this  equality  requisite 
to  the  justice  of  the  contract.  One  party  may  give  to  the  other  the 
whole  of  the  stake,  if  he  please,  and  the  other  party  may  justly  ac- 
cept it,  if  it  be  given  him ; much  more  therefore  may  one  give  to 
the  other  a part  of  the  stake ; or,  what  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  an 
advantage  in  the  chance  of  winning  the  whole. 

The  proper  restriction  is,  that  neither  side  have  an  advantage  by 
means  of  which  the  other  is  not  aware ; for  this  is  an  advantage 
taken,  without  being  given.  Although  the  event  be  still  an  uncer- 
tainty, your  advantage  in  the  chance  has  a certain  value ; and  so 
much  of  the  stake,  as  that  value  amounts  to,  is  taken  from  your  ad- 
versary without  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  without  his  consent. 
If  I set  down  to  a game  at  whist,  and  have  an  advantage  over  the 
adversary  by  means  of  a better  memory,  closer  attention,  or  a supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  rules  and  chances  of  the  game,  the  advantage 
is  fair ; because  it  was  obtained  by  means  of  which  the  adversary  is 
aware  : for  he  is  aware,  when  he  sits  down  with  me,  that  I shall  ex- 
ert the  skill  that  I possess  to  the  utmost.  But  if  I gain  an  advan- 
tage by  packing  the  cards,  glancing  my  eye  into  the  adversaries’ 
hands,  or  by  concerted  signals  with  my  partner,  it  is  a dishonest  ad- 


ties  ought  to  do  by  virtue  of  their  contract,  depends  upon  their  consciousness  at  the 
time  of  making  it ; whereas  a third  person  finds  it  necessary  to  found  his  judgment 
upon  presumptions,  which  presumptions  may  be  false,  although  the  most  probable 
that  he  could  proceed  by. 
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4f!  vantage ; because  it  depends  upon  means  which  the  adversary  never 
poa  suspects  that  I make  use  of. 

■iiig ! The  same  distinction  holds  of  all  contracts  into  which  chance  en- 
yjters.  If  I lay  a wager  at  a horse-race,  founded  upon  the  conjecture 
dm  I form  from  the  appearance,  and  character,  and  breed,  of  the  horses, 
of  I am  justly  entitled  to  any  advantage  which  my  judgment  gives  me  : 
as  but,  if  I carry  on  a clandestine  correspondence  with  the  jockeys,  and 
lie ' find  out  from  them,  that  a trial  has  been  actually  made,  or  that  it  is 
settled  beforehand  which  horse  shall  win  the  race ; all  such  informa- 
tion is  so  much  fraud,  because  derived  from  sources  which  the  other 
did  not  suspect,  when  he  proposed  or  accepted  the  wager. 

In  speculations  in  trade,  or  in  the  stocks,  if  I exercise  my  judg- 
ment upon  the  general  aspect  and  prospect  of  public  affairs,  and  deal 
with  a person  who  conducts  himself  by  the  same  sort  of  judgment ; 
the  contract  has  all  the  equality  in  it  which  is  necessary : but  if  I 
have  access  to  secrets  of  state  at  home,  or  private  advice  of  some  de- 
cisive measure  or  event  abroad,  I cannot  avail  myself  of  these  ad- 
vantages with  justice,  because  they  are  excluded  by  the  contract, 
which  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  I had  no  such  advantage. 

In  insurances,  in  which  the  underwriter  computes  his  risk  entire- 
ly from  the  account  given  by  the  person  insured,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  justice  and  validity  of  the  contract,  that  this  account 
be  exact  and  complete. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CONTRACTS  OF  LENDING  OF  INCONSUMABLE  PROPERTY. 

When  the  identical  loan  is  to  be  returned,  as  a book,  a horse,  a 
harpsichord,  it  is  called  inconsumable ; in  opposition  to  corn,  wine, 
money,  and  those  things  which  perish,  or  are  parted  with,  in  the  use, 
and  can  therefore  only  be  restored  in  kind. 

The  questions  under  this  head  are  few  and  simple.  The  first  is, 
if  the  thing  lent  be  lost  or  damaged,  who  ought  to  bear  the  loss  or 
damage  ? If  it  be  damaged  by  the  use,  or  by  accident  in  the  use,  for 
which  it  was  lent,  the  lender  ought  to  bear  it ; as  if  I hire  a job- 
coach,  the  wear,  tear,  and  soiling,  of  the  coach,  must  belong  to  the 
lender ; or  a horse,  to  go  a particular  journey,  and  in  going  the  pro- 
posed journey,  the  horse  die,  or  be  lamed,  the  loss  must  be  the  lend- 
er’s : on  the  contrary,  if  the  damage  be  occasioned  by  the  fault  of 
the  borrower,  or  by  accident  in  some  use  for  which  it  was  not  lent, 
then  the  borrower  must  make  it  good ; as  if  the  coach  be  overturned 
or  broken  to  pieces  by  the  carelessness  of  your  coachman ; or  the 
horse  be  hired  to  take  a morning’s  ride  upon,  and  you  go  a hunting 
with  him,  or  leap  him  over  hedges,  or  put  him  into  your  cart  or  car- 
riage, and  he  be  strained,  or  staked,  or  galled,  or  accidentally  hurt, 
or  drop  down  dead,  whilst  you  are  thus  using  him ; you  must  make 
satisfaction  to  the  owner. 
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The  two  cases  are  distinguished  by  this  circumstance  : that  in  one! 
case,  the  owner  foresees  the  damage  or  risk,  and  therefore  consents 
to  undertake  it ; in  the  other  case  he  does  not. 

It  is  possible  that  an  estate  or  a house  may,  during  the  term  of  a 
lease,  be  so  increased  or  diminished  in  its  value,  as  to  become  worth 
much  more,  or  much  less,  than  the  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  for  it.  In 
some  of  which  cases  it  may  be  doubted,  to  whom,  of  natural  right, 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  belongs.  The  rule  of  justice  seems 
to  be  this : If  the  alteration  might  be  expected  by  the  parties,  the 
hirer  must  take  the  consequence ; if  it  could  not,  the  owner.  An 
orchard,  or  a vineyard,  or  a mine,  or  a fishery,  or  a decoy,  may  this  I 
year  yield  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  yet  the  tenant  shall  pay  his 
rent ; and  if  the  next  year  produce  tenfold  the  usual  profit,  no  more 
shall  be  demanded ; because  the  produce  is  in  its  nature  precarious, 
and  this  variation  might  be  expected.  If  an  estate  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  or  the  isle  of  Ely,  be  overflowed  with  water,  so  as  to 
be  incapable  of  occupation,  the  tenant,  notwithstanding,  is  bound  by 
his  lease ; because  he  entered  into  it  with  a knowledge  and  foresight 
of  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea  into  a 
country  where  it  was  never  known  to  have  come  before,  by  the 
change  of  the  course  of  a river,  the  fall  of  a rock,  the  breaking  out 
of  a volcano,  the  bursting  of  a moss,  the  incursions  of  an  enemy,  or 
by  a mortal  contagion  amongst  the  cattle ; if,  by  means  like  these, 
an  estate  change  or  lose  its  value,  the  loss  shall  fall  upon  the  owner ; 
that  is,  the  tenant  shall  either  be  discharged  from  his  agreement,  or 
be  entitled  to  an  abatement  of  rent.  A house  in  London,  by  the 
building  of  a bridge,  the  opening  of  a new  road  or  street,  may  be- 
come of  ten  times  its  former  value ; and,  by  contrary  causes,  may  be 
as  much  reduced  in  value : here  also,  as  before,  the  owner,  not  the 
hirer,  shall  be  affected  by  the  alteration.  The  reason  upon  which 
our  determination  proceeds  is  this ; that  changes  such  as  these,  being 
neither  foreseen,  nor  provided  for,  by  the  contracting  parties,  form 
no  part  or  condition  of  the  contract ; and  therefore  ought  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  no  contract  at  all  had  been  made  (for  none  was 
made  with  respect  to  them ) that  is,  ought  to  fall  upon  the  owner. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONTRACTS  CONCERNING  THE  LENDING  OF  MONEY. 

There  exists  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature,  why  a man  should  not 
be  paid  for  the  lending  of  his  money,  as  well  as  of  any  other  proper- 
ty into  which  the  money  might  be  converted. 

The  scruples  that  have  been  entertained  upon  this  head,  and  upon 
the  foundation  of  which,  the  receiving  of  interest  or  usury  (for  they 
formerly  meant  the  same  thing)  was  once  prohibited  in  almost  all 
Christian  countries,*  arose  from  a passage  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Deu- 


By  a statute  of  James  the  First,  interest  above  eight  pounds  per  cent,  was  pro- 
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teronomy,  xxiii.  19?  20 : “ Thou  slialt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy 
brother ; usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  that 
is  lent  upon  usury : unto  a stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury ; 
but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury.” 

This  prohibition  is  now  generally  understood  to  have  been  intend- 
ed for  the  Jews  alone,  as  part  of  the  civil  or  political  law  of  that  na- 
tion, and  calculated  to  preserve  amongst  themselves  that  distribution 
of  property,  to  which  many  of  their  institutions  were  subservient ; as 
the  marriage  of  an  heiress  within  her  own  tribe ; of  a widow  who 
was  left  childless,  to  her  husband’s  brother ; the  year  of  jubilee, 
when  alienated  estates  reverted  to  the  family  of  the  original  proprie- 
tor : regulations  which  were  never  thought  to  be  binding  upon  any 
but  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed,  I think,  beyond  all  controversy, 
by  the  distinction  made  in  the  law,  between  a Jew  and  a foreigner : 
— “ unto  a stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  thy  bro- 
ther thou  mayest  not  lend  upon  usury a distinction  which  could 
hardly  have  been  admitted  into  a law,  which  the  Divine  Author  in- 
tended to  be  of  moral  and  of  universal  obligation. 

The  rate  of  interest  has  in  most  countries  been  regulated  by  law. 
The  Roman  law  allowed  of  twelve  pounds  per  cent.,  which  Justinian 
reduced  at  one  stroke  to  four  pounds.  A statute  of  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  wp,s  the  first  that  tolerated  the  re- 
ceiving of  interest  in  England  at  all,  restrained  it  to  ten  pounds  per 
cent. ; a statute  of  James  the  First,  to  eight  pounds ; of  Charles  the 
Second,  to  six  pounds ; of  Queen  Anne,  to  five  pounds,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  treble  the  value  of  the  money  lent : at  which  rate  and 
penalty  the  matter  now  stands.  The  policy  of  these  regulations  is, 
to  check  the  power  of  accumulating  wealth  without  industry  ; to  give 
encouragement  to  trade,  by  enabling  adventurers  in  it  to  borrow 
money  at  a moderate  price ; and  of  late  years,  to  enable  the  state 
to  borrow  the  subject’s  money  itself. 

Compound  interest,  though  forbidden  by  the  law  of  England,  is 
agreeable  enough  to  natural  equity ; for  interest  detained  after  it  is 
due,  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  part  of  the  sum  lent. 

It  is  a question  which  sometimes  occurs,  how  money  borrowed  in 
one  country  ought  to  be  paid  in  another,  where  the  relative  value  of 
the  precious  metals  is  not  the  same.  For  example,  suppose  I bor- 
rowed a hundred  guineas  in  London,  where  each  guinea  is  worth 
one-and-twenty  shillings,  and  meet  my  creditor  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  a guinea  is  worth  no  more  perhaps  than  nineteen ; is  it  a satis- 
faction of  the  debt  to  return  a hundred  guineas,  or  must  I make  up 
so  many  times  one-and-twenty  shillings  ? I should  think  the  latter ; 
for  it  must  be  presumed,  that  my  creditor,  had  he  not  lent  me  his 
guineas,  would  have  disposed  of  them  in  such  a manner,  as  to  have 
now  had,  in  the  place  of  them,  so  many  one-and-twenty  shillings ; 

hibited  (and  consequently  under  that  rate  allowed)  with  this  sage  provision  : That 
this  statute  shall  not  be  construed  or  expounded  to  allow  the  practice  of  usury  in  point  of  reli- 
gion or  conscience . 
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and  the  question  supposes  that  he  neither  intended,  nor  ought  to  be|  ( 
a sufferer,  by  parting  with  the  possession  of  his  money  to  me. 

When  the  relative  value  of  coin  is  altered  by  an  act  of  the  state,  iJ  ll’ 
the  alteration  would  have  extended  to  the  identical  pieces  which  were 
lent,  it  is  enough  to  return  an  equal  number  of  pieces  of  the  same  de-! 
nomination,  or  their  present  value  in  any  other.  As,  if  guineas  were 
reduced  by  act  of  parliament  to  twenty  shillings,  so  many  twenty1 
shillings,  as  I borrowed  guineas,  would  be  a just  repayment.  It  ®' 
would  be  otherwise,  if  the  reduction  were  owing  to  a debasement  of 
the  coin ; for  then  respect  ought  to  be  had  to  the  comparative  value' 
of  the  old  guinea  and  the  new. 

Whoever  borrows  money  is  bound  in  conscience  to  repay 
every  man  can  see ; but  every  man  cannot  see,  or  does  not 
reflect,  that  he  is,  in  consequence,  also  bound  to  use  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  enable  himself  to  repay  it.  44  If  he  pay  the  money  when 
he  has  it,  or  has  it  to  spare,  he  does  all  that  an  honest  man  can  do,1’ 
and  all,  he  imagines,  that  is  required  of  him ; whilst  the  previous 
measures,  which  are  necessary  to  furnish  him  with  that  money,  he 
makes  no  part  of  his  care,  nor  observes  to  be  as  much  his  duty  as  the 
other ; such  as  selling  a family-seat  or  a family  estate,  contracting 
his  plan  of  expense,  laying  down  his  equipage,  reducing  the  number 
of  his  servants,  or  any  of  those  humiliating  sacrifices,  which  justice 
requires  of  a man  in  debt,  the  moment  he  perceives  that  he  has  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  paying  his  debts  without  them.  An  expecta- 
tion which  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  his  own  life,  will  not  sa- 
tisfy an  honest  man,  if  a better  provision  be  in  his  power ; for  it  is  a 
breach  of  faith  to  subject  a creditor,  when  we  can  help  it,  to  the  risk 
of  our  life,  be  the  event  what  it  will ; that  not  being  the  security 
to  which  credit  was  given. 

I know  few  subjects  which  have  been  more  misunderstood,  than 
the  law  which  authorizes  the  imprisonment  of  insolvent  debtors.  It 
has  been  represented  as  a gratuitous  cruelty,  which  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  reparation  of  the  creditors  loss,  or  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community.  This  prejudice  arises  principally  from  considering 
the  sending  of  a debtor  to  jail,  as  an  act  of  private  satisfaction  to  the 
creditor,  instead  of  a public  punishment.  As  an  act  of  satisfaction 
or  revenge,  it  is  always  wrong  in  the  motive,  and  often  intemperate 
and  undistinguishing  in  the  exercise.  Consider  it  as  a public  punish- 
ment ; founded  upon  the  same  reason,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules, 
as  other  punishments ; and  the  justice  of  it,  together  with  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  should  be  extended,  and  the  objects  upon  whom  it 
may  be  inflicted,  will  be  apparent.  There  are  frauds  relating  to  in- 
solvency, against  which  it  is  as  necessary  to  provide  punishment,  as 
for  any  public  crimes  whatever  : as  where  a man  gets  your  money 
into  his  possession,  and  forthwith  runs  away  with  it ; or,  what  is  lit- 
tle better,  squanders  it  in  vicious  expenses  ; or  stakes  it  at  the  gam- 
ing-table ; in  the  Alley ; or  upon  wild  adventures  in  trade ; or  is 
conscious  at  the  time  he  borrows  it,  that  he  can  never  repay  it ; or 
wilfully  puts  it  out  of  his  power,  by  profuse  living ; or  conceals  his  | 


it.  This,  , 
however 
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(Affects,  or  transfers  them  by  collusion  to  another : not  to  mention  the 
obstinacy  of  some  debtors,  who  had  rather  rot  in  a jail,  than  deliver 
Jap  their  estates ; for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  first  absurdity  is  in  the 
jaw  itself,  which  leaves  it  in  a debtor’s  power,  to  withhold  any  part 
Af  his  property  from  the  claim  of  his  creditors.  The  only  question 
R (is,  whether  the  punishment  be  properly  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
asperated creditor : for  which  it  may  be  said,  that  these  frauds  are 
[(jlso  subtile  and  versatile,  that  nothing  but  a discretionary  power  can 
overtake  them  ; and  that  no  discretion  is  likely  to  be  so  well  inform- 
ed, so  vigilant,  or  so  active,  as  that  of  the  creditor. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  confinement  of  a debtor 
i in  jail  is  a punishment ; and  that  every  punishment  supposes  a crime. 
r To  pursue,  therefore,  with  the  extremity  of  legal  rigour,  a sufferer, 
. whom  the  fraud  or  failure  of  others,  his  own  want  of  capacity,  or  the 
i disappointments  and  miscarriages  to  which  all  human  affairs  are  sub- 
> ject,  have  reduced  to  ruin,  merely  because  we  are  provoked  by  our 
loss,  and  seek  to  relieve  the  pain  we  feel  by  that  which  we  inflict,  is 
repugnant  not  only  to  humanity,  but  to  justice : for  it  is  to  pervert  a 
provision  of  law,  designed  for  a different  and  a salutary  purpose,  to 
the  gratification  of  private  spleen  and  resentment.  Any  alteration  in 
these  laws,  which  could  distinguish  the  degrees  of  guilt,  or  convert 
the  service  of  the  insolvent  debtor  to  some  public  profit,  might  be  an 
improvement;  but  any  considerable  mitigation  of  their  rigour,  un- 
der colour  of  relieving  the  poor,  would  increase  their  hardships.  For 
whatever  deprives  the  creditor  of  his  power  of  coercion,  deprives  him 
of  his  security ; and  as  this  must  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining credit,  the  poor,  especially  the  lower  sort  of  tradesmen,  are 
the  first  who  would  suffer  by  such  a regulation.  As  tradesmen  must 
buy  before  they  sell,  you  would  exclude  from  trade  two-thirds  of 
those  who  now  carry  it  on,  if  none  were  enabled  to  enter  into  it  with- 
out a capital  sufficient  for  prompt  payments.  An  advocate,  there- 
fore, for  the  interests  of  this  important  class  of  the  community  will 
deem  it  more  eligible,  that  one  out  of  a thousand  should  be  sent  to 
| jail  by  his  creditors,  than  that  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
should  be  straitened  and  embarrassed,  and  many  of  them  lie  idle,  by 
the  want  of  credit. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR. 

SERVICE. 

Service  in  this  country  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  voluntary,  and  by  con- 
tract ; and  the  master’s  authority  extends  no  farther  than  the  terms 
or  equitable  construction  of  the  contract  will  justify. 

The  treatment  of  servants,  as  to  diet,  discipline,  and  accommoda- 
tion, the  kind  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  required  of  them,  the  in- 
termission, liberty,  and  indulgence,  to  be  allowed  them,  must  be  de- 
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termined  in  a great  measure  by  custom;  for  where  the  contract  last 
involves  so  many  particulars,  the  contracting  parties  express  a few  [vici 
perhaps  of  the  principal,  and,  by  mutual  understanding,  refer  the  |tur 
rest  to  the  known  custom  of  the  country  in  like  cases.  J ^ 

A servant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  commands  of  his  L 
master ; to  minister,  for  instance,  to  his  unlawful  pleasures ; or  to 
assist  him  by  unlawful  practices  in  his  profession;  as  in  smuggling!  ^coi 
or  adulterating  the  articles  in  which  he  deals.  For  the  servant  is 
bound  by  nothing  but  his  own  promise ; and  the  obligation  of  a pro-  ku 
mise  extends  not  to  things  unlawful.  > 

For  the  same  reason,  the  master’s  authority  is  no  justification  of 
the  servant  in  doing  wrong ; for  the  servant’s  own  promise,  upon  | m 
which  that  authority  is  founded,  would  be  none.  in 

Clerks  and  apprentices  ought  to  be  employed  entirely  in  the  pro- 
fession or  trade  which  they  are  intended  to  learn.  Instruction  is 
their  hire ; and  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction, 
by  taking  up  their  time  with  occupation  foreign  to  their  business,  is  | , 
to  defraud  them  of  their  wages.  I 

The  master  is  responsible  for  what  a servant  does  in  the  ordinary  j t 
course  of  his  employment ; for  it  is  done  under  a general  authority 
committed  to  him,  which  is  in  justice  equivalent  to  a specific  direc-  i 
tion.  Thus,  if  I pay  money  to  a banker’s  clerk,  the  banker  is  ac-  , 
countable ; but  not  if  I had  paid  it  to  his  butler  or  his  footman, 
whose  business  it  is  not  to  receive  money.  Upon  the  same  principle, 
if  I once  send  a servant  to  take  up  goods  upon  credit,  whatever 
goods  he  afterward  takes  up  at  the  same  shop,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues in  my  service,  are  justly  chargeable  to  my  account. 

The  law  of  this  country  goes  great  lengths  in  intending  a kind  of 
concurrence  in  the  master,  so  as  to  charge  him  with  the  consequences 
of  his  servant’s  conduct.  If  an  inn-keeper’s  servant  rob  his  guests, 
the  inn-keeper  must  make  restitution ; if  a farrier’s  servant  lame  a 
horse,  the  farrier  must  answer  for  the  damage ; and  still  farther,  if 
your  coachman  or  carter  drive  over  a passenger  in  the  road,  the  pas- 
senger may  recover  from  you  a satisfaction  for  the  hurt  he  suffers. 
But  these  determinations  stand,  I think,  rather  upon  the  authority 
of  the  law,  than  any  principle  of  natural  justice. 

There  is  a carelessness  and  facility  in  “ giving  characters,”  as  it  is 
called,  of  servants,  especially  when  given  in  writing,  or  according  to 
some  established  form,  which,  to  speak  plainly  of  it,  is  a cheat  upon 
those  who  accept  them.  They  are  given  with  so  little  reserve  and 
veracity,  “ that  I should  as  soon  depend,”  says  the  author  of  the 
Rambler,  “ upon  an  acquittal  at  the  Old  Bailey,  by  way  of  recom- 
mendation of  a servant’s  honesty,  as  upon  one  of  these  characters.” 

It  is  sometimes  carelessness  ; and  sometimes  also  to  get  rid  of  a bad 
servant  without  the  uneasiness  of  a dispute ; for  which  nothing  can 
be  pleaded  but  the  most  ungenerous  of  all  excuses,  that  the  person 
whom  we  deceive  is  a stranger. 

There  is  a conduct  the  reverse  of  this,  but  more  injurious,  because 
the  injury  falls  where  there  is  no  remedy  ; I mean  the  obstructing  of 
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a servant’s  advancement,  because  you  are  unwilling  to  spare  his  ser- 
vice. To  stand  in  the  way  of  your  servant’s  interest,  is  a poor  re- 
turn for  his  fidelity  ; and  affords  slender  encouragement  for  good  be- 
haviour, in  this  numerous  and  therefore  important  part  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  a piece  of  injustice  which,  if  practised  towards  an 
equal,  the  law  of  honour  would  lay  hold  of ; as  it  is,  it  is  neither  un- 
common nor  disreputable. 

A master  of  a family  is  culpable,  if  he  permit  any  vices  among 
his  domestics,  which  he  might  restrain  by  due  discipline,  and  a pro- 
per interference.  This  results  from  the  general  obligation  to  pre- 
vent misery  when  in  our  power;  and  the  assurance  which  we  have, 
that  vice  and  misery  at  the  long  run  go  together.  Care  to  maintain 
in  his  family  a sense  of  virtue  and  religion,  received  the  Divine  ap- 
probation in  the  person  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xviii.  19 : “I  know 
him,  that  he  will  command  his  children,  and  his  household  after  him ; 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment.” And,  indeed,  no  authority  seems  so  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  as  that  of  masters  of  families  ; because  none  operates  upon 
the  subjects  of  it  with  an  influence  so  immediate  and  constant. 

What  the  Christian  Scriptures  have  delivered  concerning  the  rela- 
tion and  reciprocal  duties  of  masters  and  servants,  breathes  a spirit 
of  liberality,  very  little  known  in  ages  when  servitude  was  slavery ; 
and  which  flowed  from  a habit  of  contemplating  mankind  under  the 
common  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their  Creator,  and  with  re- 
spect to  their  interest  in  another  existence  :*  “ Servants,  be  obedient 
to  them  that  are  your  masters,  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and 
trembling ; in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ ; not  with  eye- 
service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will 
of  God  from  the  heart ; with  good  will , doing  service  qs  to  the  Lord , 
and  not  to  men ; knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man 
doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond 
or  free.  And  ye  masters,  do  the  same  thing  unto  them,  forbearing 
threatening ; knowing  that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven ; neither 
is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him.”  The  idea  of  referring  their 
service  to  God,  of  considering  him  as  having  appointed  them  their 
task,  that  they  were  doing  his  will,  and  were  to  look  to  him  for  their 
reward,  was  new ; and  affords  a greater  security  to  the  master  than 
any  inferior  principle,  because  it  tends  to  produce  a steady  and  cor- 
dial obedience,  in  the  place  of  that  constrained  service,  which  can 
never  be  trusted  out  of  sight,  and  which  is  justly  enough  called  eye- 
service.  The  exhortation  to  masters,  to  keep  in  view  their  own  sub- 
jection and  accountableness,  was  no  less  seasonable. 

* Eph.  vi.  5 — 9. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR. 

COMMISSIONS. 

Whoever  undertakes  another  man’s  business,  makes  it  his  own, 
that  is,  promises  to  employ  upon  it  the  same  care,  attention,  and  di- 
ligence, that  he  would  do  if  it  were  actually  his  own  : for  he  knows 
that  the  business  was  committed  to  him  with  that  expectation.  And 
he  promises  nothing  more  than  this.  Therefore  an  agent  is  not  obli- 
ged to  wait,  inquire,  solicit,  ride  about  the  country,  toil,  or  study, 
whilst  there  remains  a possibility  of  benefiting  his  employer.  If  he 
exert  so  much  of  his  activity,  and  use  such  caution,  as  the  value  of 
the  business,  in  his  judgment,  deserves ; that  is,  as  he  would  have 
thought  sufficient  if  the  same  interest  of  his  own  had  been  at  stake, 
he  has  discharged  his  duty,  although  it  should  afterward  turn  out, 
that  by  more  activity,  and  longer  perseverance,  he  might  have  con- 
cluded the  business  with  greater  advantage. 

This  rule  defines  the  duty  of  factors,  stewards,  attorneys,  and  ad- 
vocates. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  an  agent’s  situation  is,  to  know  how 
far  he  may  depart  from  his  instructions,  when,  from  some  change  or 
discovery  in  the  circumstances  of  his  commission,  he  sees  reason  to 
believe  that  his  employer,  if  he  were  present,  would  alter  his  inten- 
tion. The  latitude  allowed  to  agents  in  this  respect,  will  be  different, 
according  as  the  commission  was  confidential  or  ministerial ; and  ac- 
cording as  the  general  rule  or  nature  of  the  service  require  a prompt 
and  precise  obedience  to  orders,  or  not.  An  attorney,  sent  to  treat 
for  an  estate,  if  he  found  out  a flaw  in  the  title,  would  desist  from 
proposing  the  price  he  was  directed  to  propose ; and  very  properly. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  detach  an 
officer  under  him  upon  a particular  service,  which  service  turns  out 
more  difficult,  or  less  expedient,  than  was  supposed ; insomuch  that 
the  officer  is  convinced,  that  his  commander,  if  he  were  acquainted 
with  the  true  state  in  which  the  affair  is  found,  would  recall  his  or- 
ders ; yet  must  this  officer,  if  he  cannot  wait  for  fresh  directions  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  expedition  he  is  sent  upon,  pursue,  at  all  hazards, 
those  which  he  brought  out  with  him. 

What  is  trusted  to  an  agent,  may  be  lost  or  damaged  in  his  hands 
by  misfortune.  An  agent  who  acts  without  pay,  is  clearly  not  an- 
swerable for  the  loss ; for,  if  he  give  his  labour  for  nothing,  it  can- 
not be  presumed  that  he  gave  also  security  for  the  success  of  it.  If 
the  agent  be  hired  to  the  business,  the  question  will  depend  upon 
the  apprehension  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract ; 
which  apprehension  of  theirs  must  be  collected  chiefly  from  custom, 
by  which  probably  it  was  guided.  Whether  a public  carrier  ought 
to  account  for  goods  sent  by  him ; the  owner  or  master  of  a ship  for 
the  cargo ; the  post-office  for  letters,  or  bills  enclosed  in  letters,  where 
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the  loss  is  not  imputed  to  any  fault  or  neglect  of  theirs : are  ques- 
tions of  this  sort.  Any  expression  which  by  implication  amounts  to 
a promise,  will  be  binding  upon  the  agent,  without  custom  ; as  where 
the  proprietors  of  a stage-coach  advertise  that  they  will  not  be  ac- 
countable for  money,  plate,  or  jewels,  this  makes  them  accountable 
for  every  thing  else ; or  'where  the  price  is  too  much  for  the  labour, 
part  of  it  may  be  considered  as  a premium  for  insurance.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  caution  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  guard  against 
danger,  is  evidence  that  he  considers  the  risk  to  be  his : as  cutting 
a bank-bill  in  two,  to  send  by  the  post  at  different  times. 

Universally,  unless  a promise^  either  express  or  tacit,  can  be  proved 
against  the  agent,  the  loss  must  fall  upon  the  owner. 

The  agent  may  be  a sufferer  in  his  own  person  or  property  by  the 
business  which  he  undertakes ; as  where  one  goes  a journey  for  ano- 
ther, and  lames  his  horse,  or  is  hurt  himself  by  a fall  upon  the  road ; 
can  the  agent  in  such  case  claim  a compensation  for  the  misfortune  ? 
Unless  the  same  be  provided  for  by  express  stipulation,  the  agent  is 
not  entitled  to  any  compensation  from  his  employer  on  that  account : 
for  where  the  danger  is  not  foreseen,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  employer  engaged  to  indemnify  the  agent  against  it ; 
still  less  where  it  is  foreseen  : for  whoever  knowingly  undertakes  a 
dangerous  employment,  in  common  construction,  takes  upon  himself 
the  danger  and  the  consequences ; as  where  a fireman  undertakes  for 
a reward  to  rescue  a box  of  writings  from  the  flames  ; or  a sailor  to 
bring  off  a passenger  from  a ship  in  a storm. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

I know  nothing  upon  the  subject  of  partnership  that  requires  expla- 
nation, but  in  what  manner  the  profits  are  to  be  divided,  where  one 
partner  contributes  money  and  the  other  labour  ; which  is  a common 
case. 

Rule.  From  the  stock  of  the  partnership  deduct  the  sum  advanced, 
and  divide  the  remainder  between  the  monied  partner  and  the  labour- 
ing partner,  in  the  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  money  to  the 
wages  of  the  labourer,  allowing  such  a rate  of  interest  as  money  might 
be  borrowed  for  upon  the  same  security,  and  such  wages  as  a jour- 
neyman would  require  for  the  same  labour  and  trust. 

Example.  A advances  a thousand  pounds,  but  knows  nothing  of 
the  business  ; B produces  no  money,  but  has  been  brought  up  to  the 
business,  and  undertakes  to  conduct  it.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
stock  and  the  effects  of  the  partnership  amount  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds : consequently  there  are  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  divided. 
Now,  nobody  would  lend  money  upon  the  event  of  the  business  suc- 
ceeding, which  is  A’s  security,  under  six  per  cent.  ; — therefore  A 
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must  be  allowed  sixty  pounds  for  the  interest  of  his  money.  B,  be- 
fore he  engaged  in  the  partnership,  earned  thirty  pounds  a year  in 
the  same  employment ; his  labour  therefore  ought  to  be  valued  at 
thirty  pounds  : and  the  two  hundred  pounds  must  be  divided  be- 
tween the  partners  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  to  thirty  ; that  is,  A 
must  receive  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence,  and  B sixty-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence. 

If  there  be  nothing  gained,  A loses  his  interest,  and  B his  la- 
bour ; which  is  right.  If  the  original  stock  be  diminished,  by  this  | 
rule  B loses  only  his  labour,  as  before ; whereas  A loses  his  interest, 
and  part  of  the  principal ; for  which  eventual  disadvantage  A is 
compensated  by  having  the  interest  of  his  money  computed  at  six 
per  cent,  in  the  division  of  the  profits,  when  there  are  any. 

It  is  true  that  the  division  of  the  profit  is  seldom  forgotten  in 
the  constitution  of  the  partnership,  and  is  therefore  commonly  set- 
tled by  express  agreements ; but  these  agreements,  to  be  equitable, 
should  pursue  the  principle  of  the  rule  here  laid  down. 

All  the  partners  are  bound  to  what  any  one  of  them  does  in  the 
course  of  the  business ; for  quoad  hoc , each  partner  is  considered  as 
an  authorized  agent  for  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR. 

OFFICES. 

In  many  offices,  as  schools,  fellowships  of  colleges,  professorships  of 
the  universities,  and  the  like,  there  is  a two-fold  contract ; one  with 
the  founder,  the  other  with  the  electors. 

The  contract  with  the  founder  obliges  the  incumbent  of  the  office 
to  discharge  every  duty  appointed  by  the  charter,  statutes,  deed  of 
gift,  or  will,  of  the  founder ; because  the  endowment  was  given,  and 
consequently  accepted,  for  that  purpose,  and  upon  those  conditions. 

The  contract  with  the  electors  extends  this  obligation  to  all  duties 
that  have  been  customarily  connected  with  and  reckoned  a part  of 
the  offiee,  though  not  prescribed  by  the  founder ; for  the  electors 
expect  from  the  person  they  choose,  all  the  duties  which  his  prede- 
cessors have  discharged ; and  as  the  person  elected  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  their  expectation,  if  he  meant  to  have  refused  this  condition,  he 
ought  to  have  apprised  them  of  his  objection. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  electors  can  excuse  the  con- 
science of  the  person  elected,  from  this  last  class  of  duties  alone;  be- 
cause this  class  results  from  a contract  to  which  the  electors  and  the 
person  elected  are  the  only  parties.  The  other  class  of  duties  results 
from  a different  contract. 

It  is  a question  of  some  magnitude  and  difficulty,  what  offices 
may  be  conscientiously  supplied  by  a deputy. 

We  will  state  the  several  objections  to  the  substitution  of  a depu- 
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ty ; and  then  it  will  be  understood,  that  a deputy  may  be  allowed  in 
all  cases  to  which  these  objections  do  not  apply. 

An  office  may  not  be  discharged  by  deputy. 

1.  Where  a particular  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  judgment  and 
conduct  of  the  person  appointed  to  it ; as  the  office  of  a steward, 
guardian,  judge,  commander-in-chief  by  land  or  sea. 

2.  Where  the  custom  hinders  ; as  in  the  case  of  schoolmasters, 
tutors,  and  of  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy. 

8.  Where  the  duty  cannot,  from  its  nature,  be  so  well  performed 
by  a deputy  ; as  the  deputy-governor  of  a province  may  not  possess 
the  legal  authority,  or  the  actual  influence,  of  his  principal. 

4.  When  some  inconveniency  would  result  to  the  service  in  gene- 
ral from  the  permission  of  deputies  in  such  cases : for  example,  it  is 
probable  that  military  merit  would  be  much  discouraged,  if  the  du- 
ties belonging  to  commissions  in  the  army  were  generally  allowed  to 
be  executed  by  substitutes. 

The  nonresidence  of  the  parochial  clergy,  who  supply  the  duty  of 
their  benefices  by  curates,  is  worthy  of  a more  distinct  considera- 
tion. And  in  order  to  draw  the  question  upon  this  case  to  a point, 
we  will  suppose  the  officiating  curate  to  discharge  every  duty  wffiich 
his  principal,  were  he  present,  would  be  bound  to  discharge,  and  in 
a manner  equally  beneficial  to  the  parish : under  which  circum- 
stances, the  only  objection  to  the  absence  of  the  principal,  at  least 
the  only  one  of  the  foregoing  objections,  is  the  last. 

And,  in  my  judgment,  the  force  of  this  objection  will  be  much 
diminished,  if  the  absent  rector  or  vicar  be,  in  the  mean  time,  en- 
gaged in  any  function  or  employment  of  equal,  or  of  greater,  impor- 
tance to  the  general  interest  of  religion.  For  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  national  church  may  properly  enough  be  considered  as  a common 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  national  religion ; and  if  a clergyman 
be  serving  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  Protestantism,  it  can  make 
little  difference,  out  of  what  particular  portion  of  this  fund,  that  is, 
by  the  tithes  and  glebe  of  what  particular  parish,  his  service  be  re- 
quited; any  more  than  it  can  prejudice  the  king’s  service  that  an 
officer  who  has  signalized  his  merit  in  America,  should  be  rewarded 
with  the  government  of  a fort  or  castle  in  Ireland,  which  he  never 
saw ; but  for  the  custody  of  which,  proper  provision  is  made,  and 
care  taken. 

Upon  the  principle  thus  explained,  this  indulgence  is  due  to  none 
more  than  to  those  who  are  occupied  in  cultivating  or  communicat- 
ing religious  knowledge,  or  the  sciences  subsidiary  to  religion. 

This  way  of  considering  the  revenues  of  the  church  as  a common 
fund  for  the  same  purpose,  is  the  more  equitable,  as  the  value  of 
particular  preferments  bears  no  proportion  to  the  particular  charge 
or  labour. 

But  when  a man  draws  upon  this  fund,  whose  studies  and  employ- 
ments bear  no  relation  to  the  object  of  it,  and  who  is  no  farther  a 
minister  of  the  Christian  religion  than  as  a cockade  makes  a soldier, 
it  seems  a misapplication  little  better  than  a robbery. 
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And  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  such  matters  I submit 
this  question,  whether  the  impoverishment  of  the  fund,  by  convert- 
ing the  best  share  of  it  into  annuities  for  the  gay  and  illiterate  youth 
of  great  families,  threatens  not  to  starve  and  stifle  the  little  clerical 
merit  that  is  left  amongst  us. 

All  legal  dispensations  from  residence  proceed  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  absentee  is  detained  from  his  living  by  some  engage- 
ment of  equal  or  of  greater  public  importance.  Therefore,  if,  in  a 
case  where  no  such  reason  can  with  truth  be  pleaded,  it  be  said  that 
this  question  regards  a right  of  property,  and  that  all  right  of  pro- 
perty awaits  the  disposition  of  law  ; that,  therefore,  if  the  law,  which 
gives  a man  the  emoluments  of  a living,  excuse  him  from  residing 
upon  it,  he  is  excused  in  conscience ; we  answer  that  the  law  does 
not  excuse  him  by  intention , and  that  all  other  excuses  are  fraudu- 
lent. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LIES. 

A lie  is  a breach  of  promise : for  whoever  seriously  addresses  his 
discourse  to  another,  tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  because  he 
knows  that  the  truth  is  expected. 

Or  the  obligation  of  veracity  may  be  made  out  from  the  direct  ill 
consequences  of  lying  to  social  happiness.  Which  consequences  con- 
sist, either  in  some  specific  injury  to  particular  individuals,  or  in  the 
destruction  of  that  confidence  which  is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of 
human  life ; for  which  latter  reason,  a lie  may  be  pernicious  in  its 
general  tendency,  and  therefore  criminal,  though  it  produce  no  par- 
ticular or  visible  mischief  to  any  one. 

There  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies ; that  is,  which  are  not 
criminal : as, 

1.  Where  no  one  is  deceived;  which  is  the  case  in  parables,  fa- 
bles, novels,  jests,  tales  to  create  mirth,  ludicrous  embellishments  of 
a story,  where  the  declared  design  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  inform, 
but  to  divert ; compliments  in  the  subscription  of  a letter,  a servant’s 
denying  his  master,  a prisoner’s  pleading  not  guilty,  an  advocate 
asserting  the  justice,  or  his  belief  of  the  justice,  of  his  client’s  cause. 
In  such  instances,  no  confidence  is  destroyed,  because  none  was  re- 
posed ; no  promise  to  speak  the  truth  is  violated,  because  none  was 
given,  or  understood  to  be  given. 

Where  the  person  to  whom  you  speak  has  no  right  to  know  the 
truth,  or,  more  properly,  where  little  or  no  inconveniency  results 
from  the  want  of  confidence  in  such  cases ; as  where  you  tell  a false- 
hood to  a madman,  for  his  own  advantage ; to  a robber,  to  conceal 
your  property ; to  an  assassin,  to  defeat  or  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. The  particular  consequence  is  by  the  supposition  beneficial ; 
and,  as  to  the  general  consequence,  the  worst  that  can  happen  is, 
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that,  the  madman,  the  robber,  the  assassin,  will  not  trust  you  again  ; 
which  (beside  that  the  first  is  incapable  of  deducing  regular  conclu- 
sions from  having  been  once  deceived,  and  the  last  two  not  likely  to 
come  a second  time  in  your  way)  is  sufficiently  compensated  by  the 
immediate  benefit  which  you  propose  by  the  falsehood. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  that,  by  the  laws  of  war,  it  is  allowed  to 
deceive  an  enemy  by  feints,  false  colours,*  spies,  false  intelligence, 
and  the  like ; but  by  no  means  in  treaties,  truces,  signals  of  capitula- 
tion or  surrender : and  the  difference  is,  that  the  former  suppose 
hostilities  to  continue,  the  latter  are  calculated  to  terminate  or  sus- 
pend them.  In  the  conduct  of  war,  and  whilst  the  war  continues, 
there  is  no  use,  or  rather  no  place,  for  confidence  betwixt  the  con- 
tending parties ; but  in  whatever  relates  to  the  termination  of  war, 
the  most  religious  fidelity  is  expected,  because  without  it  wars  could 
not  cease,  nor  the  victors  be  secure,  but  by  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  vanquished. 

Many  people  indulge,  in  serious  discourse,  a habit  of  fiction  and 
exaggeration,  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  themselves,  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, or  of  the  extraordinary  things  which  they  have  seen  or 
heard  : and  so  long  as  the  facts  they  relate  are  indifferent,  and  their 
narratives,  though  false,  are  inoffensive,  it  may  seem  a superstitious 
regard  to  truth  to  censure  them  merely  for  truth’s  sake. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pronounce  beforehand, 
with  certainty,  concerning  any  lie,  that  it  is  inoffensive.  Volat  irre- 
vocable ; and  collects  sometimes  accretions  in  its  flight,  which  en- 
tirely change  its  nature.  It  may  owe  possibly  its  mischief  to  the  of- 
ficiousness or  misrepresentation  of  those  who  circulate  it ; but  the 
mischief  is,  nevertheless,  in  some  degree  chargeable  upon  the  origi- 
nal editor. 

In  the  next  place,  this  liberty  in  conversation  defeats  its  own  end. 
Much  of  the  pleasure,  and  all  the  benefit,  of  conversation,  depends 
upon  our  opinion  of  the  speaker’s  veracity:  for  which  this  rule 
leaves  no  foundation.  The  faith  indeed  of  a hearer  must  be  ex- 
tremely perplexed,  who  considers  the  speaker,  or  believes  that  the 
speaker  considers  himself,  as  under  no  obligation  to  adhere  to  truth, 
but  according  to  the  particular  importance  of  what  he  relates. 

But  beside  and  above  both  these  reasons,  white  lies  always  intro- 
duce others  of  a darker  complexion.  I have  seldom  known  any  one 
who  deserted  truth  in  trifles,  that  could  be  trusted  in  matters  of  im- 
portance. Nice  distinctions  are  out  of  the  question,  upon  occasions 
which,  like  those  of  speech,  return  every  hour.  The  habit,  there- 
fore, of  lying,  when  once  formed,  is  easily  extended,  to  serve  the  de- 
signs of  malice  or  interest; — like  all  habits,  it  spreads  indeed  of 
itself. 

* There  have  been  two  or  three  instances  of  late,  of  English  ships  decoying  an 
enemy  into  their  power,  by  counterfeiting  signals  of  distress ; an  artifice  which  ought 
to  be  reprobated  by  the  common  indignation  of  mankind ! for,  a few  examples  of 
captures  effected  by  this  stratagem,  would  put  an  end  to  that  promptitude  in  afford- 
ing assistance  to  ships  in  distress,  which  is  the  best  virtue  in  a seafaring  character, 
and  by  which  the  perils  of  navigation  are  diminished  to  all. — a.  d.  1775. 
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Pious  frauds,  as  they  are  improperly  enough  called,  pretended  in- 
spirations, forged  books,  counterfeit  miracles,  are  impositions  of  a 
more  serious  nature.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  sometimes,  though 
seldom,  have  been  set  up  and  encouraged,  with  a design  to  do  good  : 
but  the  good  they  aim  at,  requires  that  the  belief  of  them  should  be 
perpetual,  which  is  hardly  possible ; and  the  detection  of  the  fraud 
is  sure  to  disparage  the  credit  of  all  pretensions  of  the  same  nature. 
Christianity  has  suffered  more  injury  from  this  cause,  than  from  all 
other  causes  put  together. 

As  there  may  be  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies,  so  there  may  be  lies 
without  literal  or  direct  falsehood.  An  opening  is  always  left  for 
this  species  of  prevarication,  when  the  literal  and  grammatical  signi- 
fication of  a sentence  is  different  from  the  popular  and  customary 
meaning.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that  makes  the  lie ; and  we  wilfully 
deceive,  when  our  expressions  are  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
believe  the  hearer  to  apprehend  them : besides  that  it  is  absurd  to 
contend  for  any  sense  of  words,  in  opposition  to  usage ; for  all  senses 
of  all  words  are  founded  upon  usage,  and  upon  nothing  else. 

Or  a man  may  act  a lie ; as  by  pointing  his  finger  in  a wrong  di- 
rection, when  a traveller  inquires  of  him  his  road ; or  when  a trades- 
man shuts  up  his  windows,  to  induce  his  creditors  to  believe  that  he 
is  abroad  : for,  to  all  moral  purposes,  and  therefore  as  to  veracity, 
speech  and  action  are  the  same  ; speech  being  only  a mode  of  action. 

Or,  lastly,  there  may  be  lies  of  omission.  A writer  of  English 
history,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  should 
wilfully  suppress  any  evidence  of  that  prince’s  despotic  measures  and 
designs,  might  be  said  to  lie ; for,  by  entitling  his  book  a History  of 
England , he  engages  to  relate  the  whole  truth  of  the  history,  or,  at 
least,  all  that  he  knows  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OATHS. 

I.  Forms  of  oaths. 

II.  Signification. 

III.  Lawfulness. 

IV.  Obligation. 

V.  What  oaths  do  not  bind. 

VI.  In  what  sense  oaths  are  to  be  interpreted. 

I.  The  forms  of  oaths,  like  other  religious  ceremonies,  have  in  all 
ages  been  various ; consisting  however,  for  the  most  part,  of  some 
bodily  action,*  and  of  a prescribed  form  of  words.  Amongst  the 


* It  is  commonly  thought  that  oaths  are  denominated  corporal  oaths  from  the  bo- 
dily action  which  accompanies  them,  of  laying  the  right  hand  upon  a book  contain- 
ing the  four  Gospels.  This  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  a mistake ; for  the  term 
is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  usage  of  touching,  on  these  occasions,  the  corporate,  or 
cloth  which  covered  the  consecrated  elements. 
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Jews,  the  juror  held  up  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  which  ex- 
3 [plains  a passage  in  the  144th  psalm ; 44  Whose  mouth  speaketh  va- 
]ii  nity , and  their  right  hand  is  a right  hand  of  falsehood?  The  same 

• form  is  retained  in  Scotland  still.  Amongst  the  same  Jews,  an  oath 
e of  fidelity  was  taken,  by  the  servant’s  putting  his  hand  under  the 
1 thigh  of  his  lord,  as  Eliezer  did  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xxiv.  2;  from 

• whence,  with  no  great  variation,  is  derived  perhaps  the  form  of  doing 
1 homage  at  this  day,  by  putting  the  hands  between  the  knees,  and 

within  the  hands,  of  the  liege. 

Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  form  varied  with  the  sub- 
ject and  the  occasion  of  the  oath.  In  private  contracts,  the  parties 
took  hold  of  each  other’s  hand,  whilst  they  swore  to  the  performance  ; 
or  they  touched  the  altar  of  the  god  by  whose  divinity  they  swore. 
Upon  more  solemn  occasions,  it  was  the  custom  to  slay  a victim  ; and 
the  beast  being  struck  down  with  certain  ceremonies  and  invocations, 
gave  birth  to  the  expressions  rzpmv  o^ov,  ferire  pactum  ; and  to  our 
English  phrase,  translated  from  these,  of  44  striking  a bargain.” 

The  forms  of  oaths  in  Christian  countries  are  also  very  different ; 
but  in  no  country  in  the  world,  I believe,  worse  contrived,  either  to 
convey  the  meaning,  or  impress  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  than  in 
our  own.  The  juror  with  us,  after  repeating  the  promise  or  affirma- 
tion which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm,  adds,  44  So  help  me  God 
or  more  frequently  the  substance  of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the  juror 
by  the  officer  or  magistrate  who  administers  it,  adding  in  the  con- 
clusion, 44  So  help  you  God.”  The  energy  of  the  sentence  resides 
in  the  particle  so ; so , that  is,  hac  lege , upon  condition  of  my  speak- 

fing  the  truth,  or  performing  this  promise,  and  not  otherwise,  may 
God  help  me.  The  juror,  whilst  he  hears  or  repeats  the  words  of 

I the  oath,  holds  his  right  hand  upon  a Bible,  or  other  book  contain- 
ing the  four  Gospels.  The  conclusion  of  the  oath  sometimes  runs, 
44  Ita  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  haec  sancta  evangelia,”  or  44  So  help  me 
God,  and  the  contents  of  this  book  which  last  clause  forms  a con- 
nexion between  the  words  and  action  of  the  juror,  that  before  was 
wanting.  The  juror  then  kisses  the  book : the  kiss,  however,  seems 
rather  an  act  of  reverence  to  the  contents  of  the  book  (as,  in  the  po- 
pish ritual,  the  priest  kisses  the  Gospel  before  he  reads  it)  than  any 
part  of  the  oath. 

This  obscure  and  elliptical  form,  together  with  the  levity  and  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  administered,  has  brought  about  a general 
inadvertency  to  the  obligation  of  oaths ; which,  both  in  a religious 
and  political  view,  is  much  to  be  lamented  : and  it  merits  public  con- 
sideration, whether  the  requiring  of  oaths  on  so  many  frivolous  oc- 
casions, especially  in  the  Customs,  and  in  the  qualification  for  petty 
offices,  has  any  other  effect,  than  to  make  them  cheap  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  A pound  of  tea  cannot  travel  regularly  from  the  ship 
to  the  consumer,  without  costing  half  a dozen  oaths  at  the  least ; and 
the  same  security  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  office,  namely,  that 
of  an  oath,  is  required  from  a churchwarden  and  an  archbishop, 
from  a petty  constable  and  the  chief  justice  of  England.  Let  the 
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law  continue  its  own  sanctions,  if  they  be  thought  requisite ; but  1 
it  spare  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  And  where,  from  the  want 
something  better  to  depend  upon,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  men’s  own 
word  or  own  account,  let  it  annex  to  prevarication  penalties  propori 
tioned  to  the  public  mischief  of  the  offence. 

II.  But  whatever  be  the  form  of  an  oath,  the  signification  is  th 
same.  It  is  “ the  calling  upon  God  to  witness,  i.  e.  to  take  notice  of] 
what  we  say,”  and  it  is  “ invoking  his  vengeance,  or  renouncing  hi 
favour,  if  what  we  say  be  false,  or  what  we  promise  be  not  per- 
formed.” 

III.  Quakers  and  Moravians  refuse  to  swear  upon  any  occasion ; 
founding  their  scruples  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  upon  our 
Saviour’s  prohibition,  Matt.  v.  34.  “ I say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at 
all.” 


The  answer  which  we  give  to  this  objection  cannot  be  understood, 
without  first  stating  the  whole  passage  : “ Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but) 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.  But  I say  unto  you,  Swear 
not  at  all ; neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God’s  throne ; nor  by  the 
earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool ; neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city 
of  the  great  King.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because 
thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your  commu- 
nication be,  Yea,  yea ; Nay,  nay  : for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these, 
cometh  of  evil.” 

To  reconcile  with  this  passage  of  Scripture  the  practice  of  swear- 
ing, or  of  taking  0£$hs,  when  required  by  law,  the  following  obser- 
vations must  be  attended  to  : 

1.  It  does  not  appear  that  swearing  “ by  heaven,”  “ by  the  earth,” 
“by  Jerusalem,”  or  “by  their  own  head,”  was  a form  of  swearing 
ever  made  use  of  amongst  the  Jews  in  judicial  oaths : and  conse- 
quently, it  is  not  probable  that  they  were  judicial  oaths,  which  Christ 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  mentioned  those  instances. 

2.  As  to  the  seeming  universality  of  the  prohibition,  “ Swear  not 
at  all,”  the  emphatic  clause  “ not  at  all”  is  to  be  read  in  connexion 
with  what  follows ; “ not  at  all,”  i.  e.  neither  “ by  the  heaven,”  nor 
by  “ the  earth,”  nor  “ by  Jerusalem,”  nor  “ by  thy  head “ not  at 
all?  does  not  mean  upon  no  occasion,  but  by  none  of  these  forms. 
Our  Saviour’s  argument  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  people,  to  whom 
he  spake,  made  a distinction  between  swearing  directly  by  the  “name 
of  God,”  and  swearing  by  those  inferior  objects  of  veneration,  “ the 
heavens,”  “ the  earth,”  “ Jerusalem,”  or  “ their  own  head.”  In  op- 
position to  which  distinction,  he  tells  them,  that  on  account  of  the 
relation  which  these  things  bore  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  swear  by 
any  of  them,  was  in  effect  and  substance  to  swear  by  him ; “ by  hea- 
ven, for  it  is  his  throne ; by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool ; by  Je- 
rusalem, for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King ; by  thy  head,  for  it  is 
his  workmanship,  not  thine — thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or 
black for  which  reason  he  says,  “ Swear  not  at  all?  that  is,  nei- 
ther directly  by  God,  nor  indirectly  by  any  thing  related  to  him. 
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is  interpretation  is  greatly  confirmed  by  a passage  in  the  twenty- 
Ntdiird  chapter  of  the  same  Gospel,  where  a similar  distinction,  made 
sowa  y the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  is  replied  to  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  Our  Saviour  himself  being  “adjured  by  the  living  God,”  to 
eclare  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  or  not,  conde- 
scended to  answer  the  high-priest,  without  making  any  objection  to 
le  oath  (for  such  it  was)  upon  which  he  examined  him. — “ God  is 
y witness ,”  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  “ that  without  ceasing  I 
lake  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers and  to  the  Corinthians  still 
lore  strongly,  “ I call  God  for  a record  upon  my  soul , that  to  spare 
ou,  I came  not  as  yet  to  Corinth.”  Both  these  expressions  contain 
ie  nature  of  oaths.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  cus- 
)m  of  swearing  judicially,  without  any  mark  of  censure  or  disappro- 
ation : “ Men  verily  swear  by  the  greater ; and  an  oath,  for  con- 
rmation,  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife.” 

Upon  the  strength  of  these  reasons,  we  explain  our  Saviour’s 
fords  to  relate,  not  to  judicial  oaths,  but  to  the  practice  of  vain, 


fanton,  and  unauthorized  swearing,  in  common  discourse.  Saint 


lames’s  words,  chap.  v.  IS,  are  not  so  strong  as  our  Saviour’s,  and 
herefore  admit  the  same  explanation  with  more  ease. 

IV.  Oaths  are  nugatory,  that  is,  carry  with  them  no  proper 
orce  or  obligation,  unless  we  believe  that  God  will  punish  false 
wearing  with  more  severity  than  a simple  lie,  or  breach  of  promise ; 
‘or  which  belief  there  are  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Perjury  is  a sin  of  greater  deliberation.  The  juror  has  the 
bought  of  God  and  of  religion  upon  his  mind  at  the  time ; at  least, 
;here  are  very  few  who  can  shake  them  off  entirely.  He  offends, 
■herefore,  if  he  do  offend,  with  a high  hand ; in  the  face,  that  is,  and 
n defiance,  of  the  sanctions  of  religion.  His  offence  implies  a dis- 
Delief  or  contempt  of  God’s  knowledge,  power,  and  justice ; which 
cannot  be  said  of  a lie,  where  there  is  nothing  to  carry  the  mind  to 
any  reflection  upon  the  Deity,  or  the  Divine  Attributes  at  all. 

2.  Perjury  violates  a superior  confidence.  Mankind  must  trust 
to  one  another ; and  they  have  nothing  better  to  trust  to  than  one 
another’s  oath.  Hence  legal  adjudications,  which  govern  and  affect 
every  right  and  interest  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  of  necessity  proceed 
and  depend  upon  oaths.  Perjury,  therefore,  in  its  general  conse- 
quence, strikes  at  the  security  of  reputation,  property,  and  even  of 
life  itself.  A lie  cannot  do  the  same  mischief,  because  the  same 
credit  is  not  given  to  it.* 

3.  God  directed  the  Israelites  to  swear  by  his  name  ;“f*  and  was 
pleased,  “ in  order  to  show  the  immutability  of  his  own  counsel,”!  to 
confirm  his  covenant  with  that  people  by  an  oath : neither  of  which 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not  intended  to  represent 
oaths  as  having  some  meaning  and  effect  beyond  the  obligation  of  a 

* Except,  indeed,  where  a Quaker’s  or  Moravian’s  affirmation  is  accepted  in  the 
place  of  an  oath  ; in  which  case,  a lie  partakes,  so  far  as  this  reason  extends,  of  the 
nature  and  guilt  of  perjury. 

f Deut.  vi.  13.  x.  20. 


+ Heb.  vi.  17. 
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bare  promise ; which  effect  must  be  owing  to  the  severer  punishme  11 
with  which  he  will  vindicate  the  authority  of  oaths. 

V.  Promissory  oaths  are  not  binding  where  the  promise  itsc  ^ 

would  not  be  so : for  the  several  cases  of  which,  see  the  Chapter  . 
Promises.  . es ' 

VI.  As  oaths  are  designed  for  the  security  of  the  imposer,  it 

manifest  that  they  must  be  interpreted  and  performed  in  the  sensei 
which  the  imposer  intends  them  ; otherwise,  they  afford  no  securil  ^ 
t o him.  And  this  is  the  meaning  and  reason  of  the  rule,  “jurarei  ^ 
animum  imponentis ;”  which  rule  the  reader  is  desired  to  carry  alon  fes 
with  him,  whilst  we  proceed  to  consider  certain  particular  oath  lest 
which  are  either  of  greater  importance,  or  more  likely  to  fall  in  ov  e° 
way,  than  others.  ! ess; 

' l 

i ksv 

CHAPTER  XVII.  d 

OATH  IN  EVIDENCE. 

•.  . ' . .*  . , lei 

The  witness  swears  « to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nc  if 
thing  but  the  truth,  touching  the  matter  in  question.” 

Upon  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  designed  concealmen 
of  any  truth,  which  relates  to  the  matter  in  agitation,  is  as  much  ; 
violation  of  the  oath,  as  to  testify  a positive  falsehood ; and  this 
whether  the  witness  be  interrogated  as  to  that  particular  point  o 
not.  For  when  the  person  to  be  examined  is  sworn  upon  a voir  dire 
that  is,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  he  ought  to  be  admitted  to  givt  ^ 
evidence  in  the  cause  at  all,  the  form  runs  thus:  “ You  shall  true  111 
answer  make  to  all  such  questions  as  shall  be  asked  you  but  wher 
he  comes  to  be  sworn  in  chiefs  he  swears  “ to  speak  the  whole  truth,’ 
without  restraining  it,  as  before,  to  the  questions  that  shall  be  asked  : 
which  difference  shows,  that  the  law  intends,  in  this  latter  case,  to 
require  of  the  witness,  that  he  give  a complete  and  unreserved  ac- 
count of  what  he  knows  of  the  subject  of  the  trial,  whether  the 
questions  proposed  to  him  reach  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  or  not. 
So  that  if  it  be  inquired  of  the  witness  afterward,  why  he  did  not  in- 
form the  court  so  and  so,  it  is  not  a sufficient,  though  a very  common 
answer,  to  say,  <c  Because  it  was  never  asked  me.” 

I know  but  one  exception  to  this  rule ; which  is,  when  a full  dis- 
covery of  the  truth  tends  to  accuse  the  witness  himself  of  some  legal 
crime.  The  law  of  England  constrains  no  man  to  become  his  own 
accuser ; consequently  imposes  the  oath  of  testimony  with  this  tacit 
reservation.  But  the  exception  must  be  confined  to  legal  crimes.  A 
point  of  honour,  of  delicacy,  or  of  reputation,  may  make  a witness 
backward  to  disclose  some  circumstance  with  which  he  is  acquainted ; 
but  will  in  no  wise  justify  his  concealment  of  the  truth,  unless  it 
could  be  shown,  that  the  law  which  imposes  the  oath,  intended  to 
allow  this  indulgence  to  such  motives.  The  exception  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  is  also  withdrawn  by  a compact  between  the  magistrate 
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y id  the  witness,  when  an  accomplice  is  admitted  to  give  evidence 
gainst  the  partners  of  his  crime. 

itj  Tenderness  to  the  prisoner,  although  a specious  apology  for  con- 
tejmlment,  is  no  just  excuse  : for  if  this  plea  be  thought  sufficient,  it 
likes  the  administration  of  penal  justice  out  of  the  hands  of  judges 
iljnd  juries,  and  makes  it  depend  upon  the  temper  of  prosecutors  and 
isJdtnesses. 

unj  Questions  may  be  asked,  which  are  irrelative  to  the  cause,  which 
rei  ffect  the  witness  himself,  or  some  third  person  ; in  which,  and  in  all 
loo  ases  where  the  witness  doubts  of  the  pertinency  and  propriety  of  the 
it!  juestion,  he  ought  to  refer  his  doubts  to  the  court.  The  answer  of 
oii  he  court,  in  relaxation  of  the  oath,  is  authority  enough  to  the  wit- 
Less ; for  the  law  which  imposes  the  oath,  may  remit  what  it  will  of 
the  obligation : and  it  belongs  to  the  court  to  declare  what  the  mind 
>f  the  law  is.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said  universally,  that  the 
inswer  of  the  court  is  conclusive  upon  the  conscience  of  the  witness ; 
or  his  obligation  depends  upon  what  he  apprehended,  at  the  time  of 
aking  the  oath,  to  be  the  design  of  the  law  in  imposing  it,  and  no 
lifter-requisition  or  explanation  by  the  court  can  carry  the  obligation 
iieyond  that. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE. 


“I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I will  be  faithful  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  his  majesty  King  George.”  Formerly  the  oath 
of  allegiance  ran  thus ; 66  I do  promise  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to  bear,  of  life,  and  limb, 
and  terrene  honour ; and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage 
intended  him,  without  defending  him  therefrom  and  was  altered  at 
the  Revolution  to  the  present  form.  So  that  the  present  oath  is  a 
relaxation  of  the  old  one.  And  as  the  oath  was  intended  to  ascer- 
tain, not  so  much  the  extent  of  the  subject’s  obedience,  as  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  due,  the  legislature  seems  to  have  wrapped  up 
its  meaning  upon  the  former  point,  in  a word  purposely  made  choice 
of  for  its  general  and  indeterminate  signification. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider,  first,  what  the  oath  ex- 
cludes as  inconsistent  with  it ; secondly,  what  it  permits. 

1.  The  oath  excludes  all  intention  to  support  the  claim  or  preten- 
sions of  any  other  person  or  persons  to  the  crown  and  government, 
than  the  reigning  sovereign.  A Jacobite,  who  is  persuaded  of  the 
Pretender’s  right  to  the  crown,  and  who  moreover  designs  to  join 
with  the  adherents  to  that  cause  to  assert  this  right,  whenever  a 
proper  opportunity,  with  a reasonable  prospect  of  success,  presents 
itself,  cannot  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ; or,  if  he  could,  the  oath 
of  abjuration  follows,  which  contains  an  express  renunciation  of  all 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  exiled  family. 
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% The  oath  excludes  all  design,  at  the  time,  of  attempting  to 
pose  the  reigning  prince,  for  any  reason  whatever.  Let  the  just 
of  the  Revolution  be  what  it  would,  no  honest  man  could  have  tak 
even  the  present  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  the  Second,  who  ent 
tained,  at  the  time  of  taking  it,  a design  of  joining  in  the  measu 
which  were  entered  into  to  dethrone  him. 

3.  The  oath  forbids  the  taking  up  of  arms  against  the  reigniil 
prince,  with  views  of  private  advancement,  or  from  motives  of  pi 
sonal  resentment  or  dislike.  It  is  possible  to  happen  in  this,  wh 
frequently  happens  in  despotic  governments,  that  an  ambitious  g 
neral,  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation,  might,  by 
conjuncture  of  fortunate  circumstances,  and  a great  ascendancy  ovi 
the  minds  of  the  soldiery,  depose  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  an 
make  way  to  it  for  himself,  or  for  some  creature  of  his  own.  A pe 
son  in  this  situation  would  be  withholden  from  such  an  attempt  b 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  if  he  paid  regard  to  it.  If  there  were  an 
who  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  forty-five,  with  the  expecti 
tion  of  titles,  estates,  or  preferment ; or  because  they  were  disa 
pointed,  and  thought  themselves  neglected  and  ill-used  at  court ; « 
because  they  entertained  a family  animosity,  or  personal  resentmenl 
against  the  king,  the  favourite,  or  the  minister ; — if  any  were  indu 
ced  to  take  up  arms  by  these  motives,  they  added  to  the  many  crime 
of  an  unprovoked  rebellion,  that  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury, 
in  the  late  American  war,  the  same  motives  determined  others 
connect  themselves  with  that  opposition,  their  part  in  it  was  charge 
able  with  perfidy  and  falsehood  to  their  oath,  whatever  was  the  jus 
tice  of  the  opposition  itself,  or  however  well  founded  their  own  com 
plaints  might  be  of  private  injury. 

We  are  next  to  consider  what  the  oath  of  allegiance  permits,  01 
does  not  require. 

1.  It  permits  resistance  to  the  king,  when  his  ill  behaviour  or  im 
becility  is  such,  as  to  make  resistance  beneficial  to  the  community 
It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  Convention  Parliament,  which 
introduced  the  oath  in  its  present  form,  did  not  intend,  by  imposing 
it,  to  exclude  all  resistance,  since  the  members  of  that  legislature 
had  many  of  them  recently  taken  up  arms  against  James  the  Second, 
and  the  very  authority  by  which  they  sat  together  was  itself  the  effect 
of  a successful  opposition  to  an  acknowledged  sovereign.  Some  re- 
sistance, therefore,  was  meant  to  be  allowed ; and,  if  any,  it  must 
be  that  which  has  the  public  interest  for  its  object. 

% The  oath  does  not  require  obedience  to  such  commands  of  the 
king  as  are  unauthorized  by  law.  No  such  obedience  is  implied  by 
the  terms  of  the  oath ; th z fidelity  there  promised,  is  intended  of  fi- 
delity in  opposition  to  his  enemies,  and  not  in  opposition  to  law ; and 
allegiance , at  the  utmost,  can  only  signify  obedience  to  lawful  com 
mands.  Therefore,  if  the  king  should  issue  a proclamation,  levying 
money,  or  imposing  any  service  or  restraint  upon  the  subject  beyond 
what  the  crown  is  impowered  by  law  to  enjoin,  there  would  exist  no 
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sort  of  obligation  to  obey  such  a proclamation,  in  consequence  of 
having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

3.  The  oath  does  not  require  that  we  should  continue  our  allegi- 
ance to  the  king,  after  he  is  actually  and  absolutely  deposed,  driven 
into  exile,  carried  away  captive,  or  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of 
exercising  the  regal  office,  whether  by  his  fault  or  without  it.  The 
promise  of  allegiance  implies,  and  is  understood  by  all  parties  to  sup- 
){J  pose,  that  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is  made  continues  king; 
continues,  that  is,  to  exercise  the  power,  and  afford  the  protection, 
which  belongs  to  the  office  of  king : for  it  is  the  possession  of  this 
power,  which  makes  such  a particular  person  the  object  of  the  oath ; 
without  it,  why  should  I swear  allegiance  to  this  man,  rather  than 
to  any  man  in  the  kingdom  ? Beside  which,  the  contrary  doctrine  is 
burdened  with  this  consequence,  that  every  conquest,  revolution  of 
jj  government,  or  disaster  which  befalls  the  person  of  the  prince  must 
be  followed  by  perpetual  and  irremediable  anarchy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


J OATH  AGAINST  BRIBERY  IN  THE  ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF 

PARLIAMENT. 

| 

“ I do  swear,  I have  not  received,  or  had  by  myself,  or  any  person 
whatsoever,  in  trust  for  me,  or  for  my  use  and  benefit,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  office,  place,  or  employment, 
gift,  or  reward,  or  any  promise  or  security,  for  any  money,  office, 
employment,  or  gift,  in  order  to  give  my  vote  at  this  election.” 

The  several  contrivances  to  evade  this  oath,  such  as  the  electors 
accepting  money  under  colour  of  borrowing  it,  and  giving  a promis- 
sory note,  or  other  security,  for  it,  which  is  cancelled  after  the  elec- 
tion ; receiving  money  from  a stranger,  or  a person  in  disguise,  or 
out  of  a drawer,  or  purse,  left  open  for  the  purpose ; or  promises  of 
money  to  be  paid  after  the  election ; or  stipulating  for  a place,  living, 
or  other  private  advantage  of  any  kind ; if  they  escape  the  legal 
penalties  of  perjury,  incur  the  moral  guilt ; for  they  are  manifestly 
within  the  mischief  and  design  of  the  statute  which  imposes  the  oath, 
and  within  the  terms  indeed  of  the  oath  itself ; for  the  word  64  indi- 
rectly” is  inserted  on  purpose  to  comprehend  such  cases  as  these. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OATH  AGAINST  SIMONY. 

F rom  an  imaginary  resemblance  between  the  purchase  of  a benefice, 
and  Simon  Magus’s  attempt  to  purchase  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  viii.  19)  the  obtaining  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  by  pecuniary 
considerations  has  been  termed  Simony . 
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The  sale  of  advowsonsis  inseparable  from  the  allowance  of  privatAd’ 
patronage ; as  patronage  would  otherwise  devolve  to  the  most  indijie  c 
gent,  and  for  that  reason  the  most  improper  hands  it  could  be  placeq«rac! 
in.  Nor  did  the  law  ever  intend  to  prohibit  the  passing  of  advowwnie 1 
sons  from  one  patron  to  another ; but  to  restrain  the  patron,  who  pos-Mgent 
sesses  the  right  of  presenting  at  the  vacancy,  from  being  influenced]!  5- 
in  the  choice  of  his  presentee,  by  a bribe,  or  benefit  to  himself.  It  iaHein 
the  same  distinction  with  that  which  obtains  in  a freeholder’s  vote!  I 
for  his  representative  in  parliament.  The  right  of  voting,  that  is, loro 
the  freehold  to  which  the  right  pertains,  may  be  bought  and  sold  asldei 
freely  as  any  other  property ; but  the  exercise  of  that  right,  the  votefct 
itself,  may  not  be  purchased,  or  influenced  by  money.  land 

For  this  purpose,  the  law  imposes  upon  the  presentee,  who  is  ge-lxf 
nerally  concerned  in  the  simony,  if  there  be  any,  the  following  oath  rip 
66 1 do  swear  that  I have  made  no  simoniacal  payment,  contract,  orlni 
promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  myself,  or  by  any  other  to  myltro 
knowledge,  or  with  my  consent,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatso-iia 
ever,  for  or  concerning  the  procuring  and  obtaining  of  this  ecclesias-I 
tical  place,  &c. ; nor  will,  at  any  time  hereafter,  perform  or  satisfy,  Iq 
any  such  kind  of  payment,  contract*  or  promise,  made  by  any  other  |sh 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent : So  help  me  God  through  Jesus  |m 
Christ!” 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Bishop  Gibson  should  have  thought  this! 
oath  to  be  against  all  promises  whatsoever,  when  the  terms  of  the  I 
oath  expressly  restrain  it  to  simoniacal  promises ; and  the  law  alone  I 
must  pronounce  what  promises,  as  well  as  what  payments  and  con-  I 
tracts,  are  simoniacal,  and  consequently  come  within  the  oath ; and  9 
what  do  not  so.  I 

Now  the  law  adjudges  to  be  simony, 

1.  All  payments,  contracts,  or  promises,  made  by  any  person  fori1 
a benefice  already  vacant . The  advowson  of  a void  turn,  by  law,  r 
cannot  be  transferred  from  one  patron  to  another ; therefore,  if  the  I1 
void  turn  be  procured  by  money,  it  must  be  by  a pecuniary  influence 
upon  the  then  subsisting  patron  in  the  choice  of  his  presentee,  which 
is  the  very  practice  the  law  condemns. 

2.  A clergyman’s  purchasing  of  the  next  turn  of  a benefice  for 
himself  u directly  or  indirectly,”  that  is,  by  himself,  or  by  another 
person  with  his  money.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  law  prohibits 
a clergyman  from  purchasing  the  perpetuity  of  a patronage,  more 
than  any  other  person : but  purchasing  the  perpetuity,  and  forth- 
with selling  it  again  with  a reservation  of  the  next  turn,  and  with 
no  other  design  than  to  possess  himself  of  the  next  turn,  is,  infrau - 
dem  legis , and  inconsistent  with  the  oath. 

3.  The  procuring  of  a piece  of  preferment,  by  ceding  to  the  pa- 
tron any  rights,  or  probable  rights,  belonging  to  it.  This  is  simony 
of  the  worst  kind  ; for  it  is  not  only  buying  preferment,  but  rob- 
bing the  succession  to  pay  for  it. 

4.  Promises  to  the  patron  of  a portion  of  the  profit,  of  a remis- 
sion of  tithes  and  dues,  or  other  advantage  out  of  the  produce  of 
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the  benefice  ; which  kind  of  compact  is  a pernicious  condescension  in 
the  clergy,  independent  of  the  oath  ; for  it  tends  to  introduce  a 
practice,  which  may  very  soon  become  general,  of  giving  the  reve- 
nue of  churches  to  the  lay  patrons,  and  supplying  the  duty  by  indi- 
gent stipendiaries. 

5.  General  bonds  of  resignation,  that  is,  bonds  to  resign  upon 
demand. 

I doubt  not  but  that  the  oath  against  simony  is  binding  upon  the 
consciences  of  those  who  take  it,  though  I question  much  the  expe- 
diency of  requiring  it.  It  is  very  fit  to  debar  public  patrons,  such 
as  the  king,  the  lord-chancellor,  bishops,  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
and  the  like,  from  this  kind  of  traffic : because  from  them  may  be 
expected  some  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  whom  they 
promote.  But  the  oath  lays  a snare  for  the  integrity  of  the  clergy  ; 
and  I do  not  perceive,  that  the  requiring  of  it  in  cases  of  private  pa- 
tronage produces  any  good  effect,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  this 
danger. 

Where  advowsons  are  holden  along  with  manors,  or  other  prin- 
cipal estates,  it  would  be  an  easy  regulation  to  forbid  that  they 
should  ever  hereafter  be  separated  ; and  would,  at  least,  keep  church 
preferment  out  of  the  hands  of  brokers. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

OATHS  TO  OBSERVE  LOCAL  STATUTES. 

Members  of  colleges  in  the  universities,  and  of  other  ancient  foun- 
dations, are  required  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  their  respective 
statutes;  which  observance  is  become  in  some  cases  unlawful,  in 
others  impracticable,  in  others  useless,  in  others  inconvenient. 

Unlawful  directions  are  countermanded  by  the  authority  which 
made  them  unlawful. 

Impracticable  directions  are  dispensed  with  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case. 

The  only  question  is,  how  far  the  members  of  these  societies  may 
take  upon  themselves  to  judge  of  the  inconvenience/  of  any  particular 
direction,  and  make  that  a reason  for  laying  aside  the  observation 
of  it. 

The  animus  imponentis , which  is  the  measure  of  the  juror’s  duty, 
seems  to  be  satisfied,  when  nothing  is  omitted,  but  what,  from  some 
change  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  prescribed,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  the  founder  himself  would  have  dispensed 
with. 

To  bring  a case  within  this  rule,  the  inconvenience/  must — 

1.  Be  manifest;  concerning  which  there  is  no  doubt. 

2.  It  must  arise  from  some  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
stitution : for,  let  the  inconveniency  be  what  it  will,  if  it  existed  at 
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the  time  of  the  foundation,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  founder  did 
not  deem  the  avoiding  of  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  alter  his  plan, 

3.  The  direction  of  the  statute  must  not  only  be  inconvenient  in 
the  general  (for  so  may  the  institution  itself  be)  but  prejudicial  to  the 
particular  end  proposed  by  the  institution  : for,  it  is  this  last  circum- 
stance which  proves  that  the  founder  would  have  dispensed  with  it 
in  pursuance  of  his  own  purpose. 

The  statutes  of  some  colleges  forbid  the  Speaking  of  any  language 
but  Latin,  within  the  walls  of  the  college ; direct  that  a certain  num- 
ber, and  not  a fewer  than  that  number,  be  allowed  the  use  of  an  apart- 
ment amongst  them ; that  so  many  hours  of  each  day  be  employed 
in  public  exercises,  lectures,  or  disputations ; and  some  other  articles 
of  discipline  adapted  to  the  tender  years  of  the  students  who  in  for- 
mer times  resorted  to  universities.  Were  colleges  to  retain  such 
rules,  nobody  now-a-days  would  come  near  them.  They  are  laid 
aside  therefore,  though  parts  of  the  statutes,  and  as  such  included 
within  the  oath,  not  merely  because  they  are  inconvenient,  but  be- 
cause there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  the  founders  them- 
selves would  have  dispensed  with  them,  as  subversive  of  their  own 
designs. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

'SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION. 

Subscription  to  articles  of  religion,  though  no  more  than  a declara- 
tion of  the  subscriber’s  assent,  may  properly  enough  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  oaths,  because  it  is  governed  by  the 
same  rule  of  interpretation : 

Which  rule  is  the  animus  imponentis. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  concerning  subscription  will  be,  quis  im - 
posuit , ei  quo  animo  f 

The  bishop  who  receives  the  subscription,  is  not  the  imposer,  any 
more  than  the  crier  of  a court,  who  administers  the  oath  to  the  jury 
and  witnesses,  is  the  person  that  imposes  it ; nor,  consequently,  is  the 
private  opinion  or  interpretation  of  the  bishop  of  any  signification  to 
the  subscriber,  one  way  or  other. 

The  compilers  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  imposers  of  subscription,  any  more  than  the  framer  or  drawer 
up  of  a law  is  the  person  that  enacts  it. 

The  legislature  of  the  13th  Eliz.  is  the  imposer,  whose  intention 
the  subscriber  is  bound  to  satisfy. 

They  who  contend,  that  nothing  less  can  justify  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  than  the  actual  belief  of  each  and  every  sepa- 
rate proposition  contained  in  them,  must  suppose,  that  the  legislature 
expected  the  consent  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession, not  to  one  controverted  proposition,  but  to  many  hundreds. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  could  be  expected  by  any,  who 
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observed  the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opinion  upon  all  subjects 
short  of  demonstration. 

If  the  authors  of  the  law  did  not  intend  this,  what  did  they  intend  ? 

They  intended  to  exclude  from  offices  in  the  church, 

1.  All  abettors  of  Popery  : 

2.  Anabaptists ; who  were  at  that  time  a powerful  party  on  the 
continent. 

3.  The  Puritans ; who  were  hostile  to  an  episcopal  constitution : 
and  in  general  the  members  of  such  leading  sects  or  foreign  establish- 
ments as  threatened  to  overthrow  our  own. 

Whoever  finds  himself  comprehended  within  these  descriptions, 
ought  not  to  subscribe.  Nor  can  a subscriber  to  the  Articles  take 
advantage  of  any  latitude  which  our  rule  may  seem  to  allow,  who  is 
not  first  convinced  that  he  is  truly  and  substantially  satisfying  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature. 

During  the  present  state  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  in  which  pri- 
vate individuals  are  permitted  to  impose  teachers  upon  parishes  with 
which  they  are  often  little  or  not  at  all  connected,  some  limitation  of 
the  patron’s  choice  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  unedifying  conten- 
tions between  neighbouring  teachers,  or  between  the  teachers  and 
their  respective  congregations.  But  this  danger,  if  it  exist,  may  be 
provided  against  with  equal  effect,  by  converting  the  articles  of  faith 
into  articles  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WILLS. 

The  fundamental  question  upon  this  subject  is,  whether  wills  are  of 
natural  or  of  adventitious  right  ? that  is,  whether  the  right  of  di- 
recting the  disposition  of  property  after  his  death  belongs  to  a man 
in  a state  of  nature,  and  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  whether  it  be  given 
him  entirely  by  the  positive  regulations  of  the  country  he  lives  in  ? 

The  immediate  produce  of  each  man’s  personal  labour,  as  the 
tools,  weapons,  and  utensils,  which  he  manufactures,  the  tent  or  hut 
that  he  builds,  and  perhaps  the  flocks  and  herds  which  he  breeds 
| and  rears,  are  as  much  his  own  as  the  labour  was  which  he  employed 
! upon  them,  that  is,  are  his  property  naturally  and  absolutely ; and 
i consequently  he  may  give  or  leave  them  to  whom  he  pleases,  there 
| being  nothing  to  limit  the  continuance  of  his  right,  or  to  restrain  the 
I alienation  of  it. 

But  every  other  species  of  property,  especially  property  in  land, 
stands  upon  a different  foundation. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  Chapter  upon  Property,  that,  in  a state  of 
nature,  a man’s  right  to  a particular  spot  of  ground  arises  from  his 
using  it,  and  his  wanting  it ; consequently  ceases  with  the  use  and 
want : so  that  at  his  death  the  estate  reverts  to  the  community,  with- 
| out  any  regard  to  the  last  owner’s  will,  or  even  any  preference  of  his 
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family,  farther  than  as  they  become  the  first  occupiers  after  him, 
and  succeed  to  the  same  want  and  use* 

Moreover,  as  natural  rights  cannot  * like  rights  created  by  act  of 
parliament,  expire  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of  years ; if  the  I 
testator  have  a right,  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  dispose  of  his  proper- 
ty one  moment  after  his  death,  he  lias  the  same  right  to  direct  the 
disposition  of  it  for  a million  of  ages  after  him  ; which  is  absurd. 

The  ancient  apprehensions  of  mankind  upon  this  subject  were 
conformable  to  this  account  of  it : for,  wills  have  been  introduced 
into  most  countries  by  a positive  act  of  the  state ; as  by  the  Laws  of 
Solon  into  Greece ; by  the  Twelve  Tables  into  Rome ; and  that  not 
till  after  a considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  legislation,  and 
in  the  economy  of  civil  life.  Tacitus  relates,  that  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans they  were  disallowed ; and  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  this 
country,  since  the  Conquest,  lands  could  not  be  devised  by  will,  till 
within  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  this  privilege 
was  restored  to  the  subject,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

No  doubt,  many  beneficial  purposes  are  attained  by  extending  the 
owner’s  power  over  his  property  beyond  his  life,  and  beyond  his  na- 
tural right.  It  invites  to  industry ; it  encourages  marriage ; it  se- 
cures the  dutifulness  and  dependency  of  children  : but  a limit  must 
be  assigned  to  the  duration  of  this  power.  The  utmost  extent  to 
which,  in  any  case,  entails  are  allowed  by  the  laws  of  England  to 
operate,  is  during  the  lives  in  existence  at  the  death  of  the  testator, 
and  one-and-twenty  years  beyond  these ; after  which,  there  are  ways 
and  means  of  setting  them  aside. 

From  the  consideration  that  wills  are  the  creatures  of  the  munici- 
pal law  which  gives  them  their  efficacy,  may  be  deduced  a determi- 
nation of  the  question,  whether  the  intention  of  the  testator  in  an 
informal  will  be  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  those,  who,  by  ope- 
ration of  lawr,  succeed  to  his  estate.  By  an  informal  will,  I mean  a 
will  void  in  law  for  want  of  some  requisite  formality,  though  no 
doubt  being  entertained  of  its  meaning  or  authenticity  : as,  suppose 
a man  make  his  will,  devising  his  freehold  estate  to  his  sister’s  son, 
and  the  will  be  attested  by  two  only,  instead  of  three,  subscribing 
witnesses ; would  the  brother’s  son,  who  is  heir  at  law  to  the  testator, 
be  bound  in  conscience  to  resign  his  claim  to  the  estate,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  his  uncle’s  intention  ? or,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  the  de- 
visee under  the  will  be  bound,  upon  discovery  of  this  flaw  in  it,  to 
surrender  the  estate,  suppose  he  had  gained  possession  of  it,  to  the 
heir  at  law  ? 

Generally  speaking,  the  heir  at  law  is  not  bound  by  the  intention 
of  the  testator : for  the  intention  can  signify  nothing,  unless  the  per- 
son intending  have  a right  to  govern  the  descent  of  the  estate.  That 
is  the  first  question.  Now  this  right  the  testator  can  only  derive 
from  the  law  of  the  land : but  the  law  confers  the  right  upon  certain 
conditions,  with  which  conditions  he  has  not  complied ; therefore, 
the  testator  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  power  which  he  pretends  to  ex- 
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ercise,  as  he  hath  not  entitled  himself  to  the  benefit  of  that  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  alone  the  estate  ought  to  attend  his  disposal.  Con- 
sequently, the  devisee  under  the  will,  who,  by  concealing  this  flaw  in 
it,  keeps  possession  of  the  estate,  is  in  the  situation  of  any  other  per- 
son who  avails  himself  of  his  neighbour’s  ignorance  to  detain  from 
him  his  property.  The  will  is  so  much  waste  paper,  from  the  defect 
of  right  in  the  person  who  made  it.  Nor  is  this  catching  at  an  ex- 
pression of  law  to  pervert  the  substantial  design  of  it : for  I appre- 
hend it  to  be  the  deliberate  mind  of  the  legislature,  that  no  will 
should  take  effect  upon  real  estates,  unless  authenticated  in  the  pre- 
cise manner  which  the  statute  describes.  Had  testamentary  dispo- 
sitions been  founded  in  any  natural  right,  independent  of  positive 
constitutions,  I should  have  thought  differently  of  this  question  : for 
then  I should  have  considered  the  law  rather  as  refusing  its  assist- 
ance to  enforce  the  right  of  the  devisee,  than  as  extinguishing  or 
working  any  alteration  in  the  right  itself. 

And  after  all,  I should  choose  to  propose  a case,  where  no  consi- 
deration of  pity  to  distress,  of  duty  to  a parent,  or  of  gratitude  to  a 
benefactor,  interfered  with  the  general  rule  of  justice. 

The  regard  due  to  kindred  in  the  disposal  of  our  fortune  (except 
the  case  of  lineal  kindred,  which  is  different)  arises  either  from  the 
respect  we  owe  to  the  presumed  intention  of  the  ancestor  from  whom 
we  received  our  fortunes,  or  from  the  expectations  which  we  have 
encouraged.  The  intention  of  the  ancestor  is  presumed  with  great- 
er certainty,  as  well  as  entitled  to  more  respect,  the  fewer  degrees 
he  is  removed  from  us ; which  makes  the  difference  in  the  different 
degrees  of  kindred.  For  instance,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  a fa- 
ther’s intention  and  desire,  that  the  inheritance  which  he  leaves,  after 
it  has  served  the  turn  and  generation  of  one  son,  should  remain  a 
provision  for  the  families  of  his  other  children,  equally  related  and 
dear  to  him  as  the  oldest.  Whoever,  therefore,  without  cause, 
gives  away  his  patrimony  for  his  brother’s  or  sister’s  family,  is  guil- 
ty not  so  much  of  an  injury  to  them,  as  of  ingratitude  to  his  parent. 
The  deference  due  from  the  possessor  of  a fortune  to  the  presumed 
desire  of  his  ancestor,  will  also  vary  with  this  circumstance  : whether 
the  ancestor  earned  the  fortune  by  his  personal  industry,  acquired  it 
by  accidental  successes,  or  only  transmitted  the  inheritance  which 
he  received. 

Where  a man’s  fortune  is  acquired  by  himself,  and  he  has  done 
nothing  to  excite  expectation,  but  rather  has  refrained  from  those 
particular  attentions  which  tend  to  cherish  expectation,  he  is  perfect- 
ly disengaged  from  the  force  of  the  above  reasons,  and  at  liberty  to 
leave  his  fortune  to  his  friends,  to  charitable  or  public  purposes,  or  to 
whom  he  will : the  same  blood,  proximity  of  blood,  and  the  like,  are 
merely  modes  of  speech,  implying  nothing  real,  nor  any  obligation 
of  themselves. 

There  is  always,  however,  a reason  for  providing  for  our  poor  re- 
lations, in  preference  to  others  who  may  be  equally  necessitous,  which 
is,  that  if  we  do  not,  no  one  else  will ; mankind,  by  an  established 
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consent,  leaving  the  reduced  branches  of  good  families  to  the  bounty  sol 
of  their  wealthy  alliances. 

The  not  making  a will,  is  a very  culpable  omission,  where  it  is  at- 
tended with  the  following  effects : where  it  leaves  daughters,  or 
younger  children,  at  the  mercy  of  the  oldest  son  ; where  it  distri- 
butes a personal  fortune  equally  amongst  the  children,  although 
there  be  no  equality  in  their  exigencies  or  situations  ; where  it  leaves! 
an  opening  for  litigation;  or  lastly,  and  principally,  where  it  de- 
frauds creditors ; for,  by  a defect  in  our  laws,  which  has  been  long 
and  strangely  overlooked,  real  estates  are  not  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  by  simple  contract,  unless  made  so  by  will ; although 
credit  is,  in  fact,  generally  given  to  the  possession  of  such  estates : 
he,  therefore,  who  neglects  to  make  the  necessary  appointments  for 
the  payment,  of  his  debts,  as  far  as  his  effects  extends,  sins,  as  it  has 
been  justly  said,  in  his  grave  ; and  if  he  omits  this  on  purpose  to  de- 
feat the  demands  of  his  creditors,  he  dies  with  a deliberate  fraud  in 
his  heart. 

Anciently,  when  any  one  died  without  a will,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocess  took  possession  of  his  personal  fortune,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  that  is,  to  pious  or  charitable  uses.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  bishop  should  be  satisfied  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  will,  when  there  was  any,  before  he  resigned 
the  right  which  he  had  to  take  possession  of  the  dead  man’s  fortune 
in  case  of  intestacy.  In  this  way  wills,  and  controversies  relating  to 
wills,  came  within  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  courts ; under  the 
jurisdiction  of  which,  wills  of  personals  (the  only  wills  that  were  made 
formerly)  still  continue,  though  in  truth,  no  more  now-a-days  con- 
nected with  religion,  than  any  other  instruments  of  conveyance. 
This  is  a peculiarity  in  the  English  laws. 

Succession  to  intestates  must  be  regulated  by  positive  rules  of 
law,  there  being  no  principle  of  natural  justice  whereby  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  the  different  claimants : not  to  mention  that  the 
claim  itself,  especially  of  collateral  kindred,  seems  to  have  little 
foundation  in  the  law  of  nature. 

These  regulations  should  be  guided  by  the  duty  and  presumed 
inclination  of  the  deceased,  so  far  as  these  considerations  can  be 
consulted  by  general  rules.  The  statutes  of  Charles  the  Second, 
commonly  called  the  Statutes  of  Distribution,  which  adopt  the  rule 
of  the  Roman  law  in  the  distribution  of  personals,  are  sufficiently 
equitable.  They  assign  one-third  to  the  widow,  and  two-thirds  to 
the  children  ; in  case  of  no  children,  one  half  to  the  widow,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  next  of  kin ; where  neither  widow  nor  lineal  de- 
scendants survive,  the  whole  to  the  next  of  kin,  and  to  be  equally 
divided  amongst  kindred  of  equal  degree,  without  distinction  of 
whole  blood  and  half  blood,  or  of  consanguinity  by  the  father’s  or 
mother’s  side. 

The  descent  of  real  estates,  of  houses,  that  is,  and  land,  having 
been  settled  in  more  remote  and  in  ruder  times,  is  less  reasonable. 
There  never  can  be  much  to  complain  of  in  a rule  which  every  per- 
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son  may  avoid,  by  so  easy  a provision  as  that  of  making  his  will : 
otherwise,  our  law  in  this  respect  is  chargeable  with  some  flagrant 
absurdities  ; such  as,  that  an  estate  shall  in  no  wise  go  to  the  brother 
or  sister  of  the  half  blood,  though  it  came  to  the  deceased  from  the 
common  parent ; that  it  shall  go  to  the  remotest  relation  the  intestate 
has  in  the  world,  rather  than  to  his  father  or  mother ; or  even  be 
forfeited  for  want  of  an  heir,  though  both  parents  survive ; that  the 
most  distant  paternal  relation  shall  be  preferred  to  an  uncle,  or  own 
cousin,  by  the  mother’s  side,  notwithstanding  the  estate  was  pur- 
chased and  acquired  by  the  intestate  himself. 

Land  not  being  so  divisible  as  money,  may  be  a reason  for  ma- 
king a difference  in  the  course  of  inheritance  : but  there  ought  to  be 
no  difference  but  what  is  founded  upon  that  reason.  The  Roman 
law  made  none. 


BOOK  III. 


PART  II. 

OF  RELATIVE  DUTIES  WHICH  ARE  INDETERMINATE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHARITY. 

I use  the  term  Charity  neither  in  the  common  sense  of  bounty  to 
the  poor,  nor  in  St.  Paul’s  sense  of  benevolence  to  all  mankind : but 
I apply  it  at  present,  in  a sense  more  commodious  to  my  purpose, 
to  signify  the  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  inferiors. 

Charity,  in  this  sense,  I take  to  be  the  principal  province  of  vir- 
tue and  religion : for,  whilst  worldly  prudence  will  direct  our  beha- 
viour towards  our  superiors,  and  politeness  towards  our  equals,  there 
is  little  beside  the  consideration  of  duty,  or  an  habitual  humanity 
which  comes  into  the  place  of  consideration,  to  produce  a proper 
conduct  towards  those  who  are  beneath  us,  and  dependant  upon  us. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
our  inferiors. 

1.  By  the  treatment  of  our  domestics  and  dependants. 

% By  professional  assistance. 

3.  By  pecuniary  bounty. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CHARITY. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  OUR  DOMESTICS  AND  DEPENDANTS. 


A party  of  friends  setting  out  together  upon  a journey,  soon  find 
it  to  be  the  best  for  all  sides,  that  while  they  are  upon  the  road,  one 
of  the  company  should  wait  upon  the  rest ; another  ride  forward  to 
seek  out  lodging  and  entertainment ; a third  carry  the  portmanteau  ; 
a fourth  take  charge  of  the  horses ; a fifth  bear  the  purse,  conduct 
and  direct  the  route;  not  forgetting,  however,  that,  as  they  were 
equal  and  independent  when  they  set  out,  so  they  are  all  to  return 
to  a level  again  at  their  journey’s  end.  The  same  regard  and  re- 
spect ; the  same  forbearance,  lenity,  and  reserve,  in  using  their  ser- 
vice ; the  same  mildness  in  delivering  commands ; the  same  study  to 
make  their  journey  comfortable  and  pleasant,  which  he  whose  lot  it 
was  to  direct  the  rest,  would  in  common  decency  think  himself  bound 
to  observe  towards  them ; ought  we  to  show  to  those  who,  in  the 
casting  of  the  parts  of  human  society,  happen  to  be  placed  within 
our  power,  or  to  depend  upon  us. 

Another  reflection  of  a like  tendency  with  the  former  is,  that  our 
obligation  to  them  is  much  greater  than  theirs  to  us.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  suppose,  that  the  rich  man  maintains  his  servants,  tradesmen, 
tenants,  and  labourers  : the  truth  is,  they  maintain  him.  It  is  their 
industry  which  supplies  his  table,  furnishes  his  wardrobe,  builds  his 
houses,  adorns  his  equipage,  provides  his  amusements.  It  is  not  the 
estate,  but  the  labour  employed  upon  it,  that  pays  his  rent.  All 
that  he  does,  is  to  distribute  what  others  produce  ; which  is  the  least 
part  of  the  business. 

Nor  do  I perceive  any  foundation  for  an  opinion,  which  is  often 
handed  round  in  genteel  company,  that  good  usage  is  thrown  away 
upon  low  and  ordinary  minds ; that  they  are  insensible  of  kindness, 
and  incapable  of  gratitude.  If  by  “ low  and  ordinary  minds”  are 
meant  the  minds  of  men  in  low  and  ordinary  stations,  they  seem  to 
be  affected  by  benefits  in  the  same  way  that  all  others  are,  and  to  be 
no  less  ready  to  requite  them  : and  it  would  be  a very  unaccountable 
law  of  nature  if  it  were  otherwise. 

Whatever  uneasiness  we  occasion  to  our  domestics,  which  neither 
promotes  our  service,  nor  answers  the  just  ends  of  punishment,  is 
manifestly  wrong ; were  it  only  upon  the  general  principle  of  dimin- 
ishing the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

By  which  rule  we  are  forbidden, 

1.  To  enjoin  unnecessary  labour  or  confinement  from  the  mere 
love  and  wantonness  of  domination. 

% To  insult  our  servants  by  harsh,  scornful,  or  opprobrious  lan- 
guage. ' %t 

3.  To  refuse  them  any  harmless  pleasures : 

And,  by  the  same  principle,  are  also  forbidden  causeless  or  immo- 
derate anger,  habitual  peevishness,  and  groundless  suspicion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SLAVERY. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  last  chapter  extend  to  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  being  founded  upon  a principle  independent  of  the  contract 
| between  masters  and  servants. 

I define  slavery  to  be  “ an  obligation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of 
the  master,  without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the  servant.” 

This  obligation  may  arise,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature, 
from  three  causes : 

1.  From  crimes. 

% From  captivity. 

3.  From  debt. 

In  the  first  case,  the  continuance  of  the  slavery,  as  of  any  other 
punishment,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  crime  ; in  the  second 
and  third  cases,  it  ought  to  cease,  as  soon  as  the  demand  of  the  in- 
jured nation,  or  private  creditor,  is  satisfied. 

The  slave-trade  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  is  not  excused  by  these 
principles.  When  slaves  in  that  country  are  brought  to  market,  no 
questions,  I believe,  are  asked  about  the  origin  or  justice  of  the  ven- 
der’s title.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  this  title  is  not  al- 
ways, if  it  be  ever,  founded  in  any  of  the  causes  above  assigned. 

But  defect  of  right  in  the  first  purchase  is  the  least  crime  with 
which  this  traffic  is  chargeable.  The  natives  are  excited  to  war 
and  mutual  depredation,  for  the  sake  of  supplying  their  con- 
tracts, or  furnishing  the  market  with  slaves.  With  this  the  wick- 
edness begins.  The  slaves,  torn  away  from  parents,  wives,  children, 
from  their  friends  and  companions,  their  fields  and  flocks,  their 
home  and  country,  are  transported  to  the  European  settlements  in 
America,  with  no  other  accommodation  on  ship-board  than  what  is 
provided  for  brutes. 

This  is  the  second  stage  of  cruelty ; from  which  the  miserable 
exiles  are  delivered,  only  to  be  placed,  and  that  for  life,  in  subjec- 
tion to  a dominion  and  system  of  laws,  the  most  merciless  and  tyran- 
nical that  ever  were  tolerated  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; and  from 
all  that  can  be  learned  by  the  accounts  of  the  people  upon  the  spot, 
the  inordinate  authority  which  the  plantation  laws  confer  upon  the 
slave-holder  is  exercised,  by  the  1 English  slave-holder  especially, 
with  rigour  and  brutality. 

But  necessity  is  pretended ; the  name  under  which  every  enor- 
mity is  attempted  to  be  justified.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  neces- 
sity ? It  has  never  been  proved  that  the  land  could  not  be  cultivated 
there,  as  it  is  here,  by  hired  servants.  It  is  said  that  it  could  not  be 
cultivated  with  quite  the  same  conveniency  and  cheapness,  as  by  the 
labour  of  slaves:  by  which  means,  a pound  of  sugar,  which  the  planter 
now  sells  for  six-pence,  could  not  be  afforded  under  six-pence  half- 
penny ; — and  this  is  the  necessity. 
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The  great  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  western  world  1 1 
may  probably  conduce  (and  who  knows  but  that  it  was  designed  ?)  I1C' 
to  accelerate  the  fall  of  this  abominable  tyranny  : and  now  that  this 
contest,  and  the  passions  which  attend  it,  are  no  more,  there  may 
succeed  perhaps  a season  for  reflecting,  whether  a legislature  which 
had  so  long  lent  its  assistance  to  the  support  of  an  institution  replete; 
with  human  misery,  was  fit  to  be  trusted  writh  an  empire  the  most 
extensive  that  ever  obtained  in  any  age  or  quarter  of  the  world. 

Slavery  was  a part  of  the  civil  constitution  of  most  countries,  when 
Christianity  appeared ; yet  no  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christ 
tian  Scriptures,  by  which  it  is  condemned  or  prohibited.  This  is 
true ; for  Christianity,  soliciting  admission  into  all  nations  of  the 
world,  abstained,  as  behoved  it,  from  intermeddling  with  the  civil 
institutions  of  any.  But  does  it  follow,  from  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture concerning  them,  that  all  the  civil  institutions  which  then  pre- 
vailed were  right  ? or  that  the  bad  should  not  be  exchanged  for 
better  ? i 

Besides  this,  the  discharging  of  slaves  from  all  obligation  to  obey 
their  masters,  which  is  the  consequence  of  pronouncing  slavery  to  be 
unlawful,  would  have  had  no  better  effect  than  to  let  loose  one  half 
of  mankind  upon  the  other.  Slaves  would  have  been  tempted  to 
embrace  a religion,  which  asserted  their  right  to  freedom ; masters 
would  hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  consent  to  claims  founded  upon 
such  authority ; the  most  calamitous  of  all  contests,  a helium  servile , 
might  probably  have  ensued,  to  the  reproach,  if  not  the  extinction, 
of  the  Christian  name. 

The  truth  is,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  should  be  gradual,  and 
be  carried  on  by  provisions  of  law,  and  under  the  protection  of  civil 
government.  Christianity  can  only  operate  as  an  alterative.  By 
the  mild  diffusion  of  its  light  and  influence,  the  minds  of  men  are 
insensibly  prepared  to  perceive  and  correct  the  enormities,  which 
folly,  or  wickedness,  or  accident,  have  introduced  into  their  public  es- 
tablishments. In  this  way  the  Greek  and  Roman  slavery,  and  since 
these,  the  feudal  tyranny,  has  declined  before  it.  And  we  trust 
that,  as  the  knowledge  and  authority  of  the  same  religion  advance  in 
the  world,  they  will  banish  what  remains  of  this  odious  institution. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHARITY. 

PROFESSIONAL  ASSISTANCE. 

This  kind  of  beneficence  is  chiefly  to  be  expected  from  members  of 
the  legislature,  magistrates,  medical,  legal,  and  sacerdotal  professions. 

1.  The  care  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  all 
laws ; for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  rich  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Much  has  been,  and  more  might  be,  done  by  the  laws  of  this 
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jJ  country,  towards  the  relief  of  the  impotent,  and  the  protection  and 
?)  | encouragement  of  the  industrious  poor.  Whoever  applies  himself 
is!  to  collect  observations  upon  the  state  and  operation  of  the  poor- 
ly! laws,  and  to  contrive  remedies  for  the  imperfections  and  abuses 
ill  which  he  observes,  and  digest  these  remedies  into  acts  of  parlia- 
;e lament;  and  conducts  them,  by  argument  or  influence,  through  the 
it  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  or  communicates  his  ideas  to  those 
| who  are  more  likely  to  carry  them  into  effect ; deserves  well  of  a 
i class  of  the  community  so  numerous,  that  their  happiness  forms  a 
.!  principal  part  of  the  whole.  The  study  and  activity  thus  employed, 
j is  charity,  in  the  most  meritorious  sense  of  the  word. 

; % The  application  of  parochial  relief  is  intrusted,  in  the  first  in- 

( stance,  to  overseers  and  contractors,  who  have  an  interest  in  opposi- 
. tion  to  that  of  the  poor,  inasmuch  as  whatever  they  allow  them  comes 
in  part  out  of  their  own  pocket.  For  this  reason  the  law  has  depo- 
sited with  justices  of  the  peace  a power  of  superintendence  and  con- 
trol ; and  the  judicious  interposition  of  this  power  is  a most  useful 
exertion  of  charity,  and  oftentimes  within  the  ability  of  those  who  have 
no  other  way  of  serving  their  generation.  A country  gentleman  of 
very  moderate  education,  and  who  has  little  to  spare  from  his  for- 
tune, by  learning  so  much  of  the  poor-law  as  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Burn’s  Justice,  and  by  furnishing  himself  with  a knowledge  of  the 
prices  of  labour  and  provision,  so  as  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  exi- 
; gences  of  a family,  and  what  is  to  be  expected  from  their  industry, 
may,  in  this  way,  place  out  the  one  talent  committed  to  him,  to  great 
account. 

3.  Of  all  private  professions,  that  of  medicine  puts  it  in  a man’s 
power  to  do  the  most  good  at  the  least  expense.  Health,  which  is 
precious  to  all,  is  to  the  poor  invaluable : and  their  complaints,  as 
agues,  rheumatisms,  &c.  are  often  such  as  yield  to  medicine.  And, 
with  respect  to  the  expense,  drugs  at  first  hand  cost  little,  and  ad- 
vice costs  nothing,  where  it  is  only  bestowed  upon  those  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

4.  The  rights  of  the  poor  are  not  so  important  or  intricate,  as 
their  contentions  are  violent  and  ruinous.  A lawyer  or  attorney,  of 
tolerable  knowledge  in  his  profession,  has  commonly  judgment 
enough  to  adjust  these  disputes,  with  all  tjie  effect,  and  without  the 
expense,  of  a lawsuit ; and  he  may  be  said  to  give  a poor  man  twen- 
ty pounds,  who  prevents  his  throwing  it  away  upon  law.  A legal 
man,  whether  of  the  profession  or  not,  who,  together  with  a spirit  of 
conciliation,  possesses  the  confidence  of  his  neighbourhood,  will  be 
much  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  especially  since  the  great  increase 
of  costs  has  produced  a general  dread  of  going  to  law. 

Nor  is  this  line  of  beneficence  confined  to  arbitration.  Seasonable 
counsel,  coming  with  the  weight  which  the  reputation  of  the  adviser 
gives  it,  will  often  keep  or  extricate  the  rash  and  uninformed  out  of 
great  difficulties. 

Lastly,  I know  not  a more  exalted  charity  than  that  which  pre- 
sents a shield  against  the  rapacity  or  persecution  of  a tyrant. 
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5.  Betwixt  argument  and  authority  (I  mean  that  authority  which 
flows  from  voluntary  respect,  and  attends  upon  sanctity  and  disin^  iart: 
terestedness  of  character)  something  may  be  done,  amongst  the  lower  enc 
orders  of  mankind,  towards  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  and  the  hos 
satisfaction  of  their  thoughts.  This  office  belongs  to  the  minister^  [vet 
of  religion  ; or  rather,  whoever  undertakes  it,  becomes  a minister  of  mst 
religion.  The  inferior  clergy,  who  are  nearly  upon  a level  with  the  rJ 
common  sort  of  their  parishioners,  and  who  on  that  account  gain  an  jut 
easier  admission  to  their  society  and  confidence,  have  in  this  respect  hat 
more  in  their  power  than  their  superiors : the  discreet  use  of  this  gat 
power  constitutes  one  of  the  most  respectable  functions  of  human  jha 
nature.  ie 
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PECUNIARY  BOUNTY.  w< 

I.  The  obligation  to  bestow  relief  upon  the  poor . 

II.  The  manner  of  bestowing  it.  *° 

III.  The  pretences  by  which  men  excuse  themselves  from  it . 

I.  The  obligation  to  bestow  relief  upon  the  poor. 

They  who  rank  pity  amongst  the  original  impulses  of  our  nature, 
rightly  contend,  that,  when  this  principle  prompts  us  to  the  relief  of 
human  misery,  it  indicates  the  Divine  intention,  and  our  duty.  In- 
deed the  same  conclusion  is  deducible  from  the  existence  of  the  pas- 
sion, whatever  account  be  given  of  its  origin.  Whether  it  be  an  in- 
stinct or  a habit,  it  is  in  fact  a property  of  our  nature,  which  God 
appointed ; and  the  final  cause  for  which  it  was  appointed,  is  to  af- 
ford to  the  miserable,  in  the  compassion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  a 
remedy  for  those  inequalities  and  distresses  which  God  foresaw  that 
many  must  be  exposed  to,  under  every  general  rule  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  property. 

Beside  this,  the  poor  have  a claim  founded  in  the  law  of  nature, 
which  may  be  thus  explained : — All  things  were  originally  common. 
No  one  being  able  to  produce  a charter  from  Heaven,  had  any  bet- 
ter title  to  a particular  possession  than  his  next  neighbour.  There 
were  reasons  for  mankind’s  agreeing  upon  a separation  of  this  common 
fund ; and  God  for  these  reasons  is  presumed  to  have  ratified  it.  But 
this  separation  was  made  and  consented  to,  upon  the  expectation  and 
condition  that  every  one  should  have  left  a sufficiency  for  his  subsist- 
ence, or  the  means  of  procuring  it : and  as  no  fixed  laws  for  the  re- 
gulation of  property  can  be  so  contrived,  as  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  every  case  and  distress  which  may  arise,  these  cases  and  distresses, 
when  their  right  and  share  in  the  common  stock  were  given  up  or 
taken  from  them,  were  supposed  to  be  left  to  the  voluntary  bounty  of 
those  who  might  be  acquainted  with  the  exigencies  of  their  situation, 
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island  in  the  way  of  affording  assistance.  And,  therefore,  when  the 
''  partition  of  property  is  rigidly  maintained  against  the  claims  of  indi- 
1 igence  and  distress,  it  is  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  intention  of 
e those  who  made  it,  and  to  his,  who  is  the  Supreme  Proprietor  of 
8 every  thing,  and  who  has  filled  the  world  with  plenteousness,  for  the 
f sustentation  and  comfort  of  all  whom  he  sends  into  it. 

3 ! The  Christian  Scriptures  are  more  copious  and  explicit  upon  this 
1 ' duty  than  upon  almost  any  other.  The  description  which  Christ 
: hath  left  us  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day,  establishes  the  obli- 
gation of  bounty  beyond  controversy: — “ When  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall 
he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another. — Then 
shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world : for  I was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat : I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  : I was  a stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in : naked,  and  ye  clothed  me : I was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me : I 
was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. — And  inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  un- 
to me.11*  It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  this  passage  as  a literal 
account  of  what  will  actually  pass  on  that  day.  Supposing  it  only  a 
scenical  description  of  the  rules  and  principles,  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Arbiter  of  our  destiny  will  regulate  his  decisions,  it  conveys 
the  same  lesson  to  us ; it  equally  demonstrates  of  how  great  value 
and  importance  these  duties  in  the  sight  of  God  are,  and  what  stress 
will  be  laid  upon  them.  The  apostles  also  describe  this  virtue  as 
propitiating  the  Divine  favour  in  an  eminent  degree.  And  these 
recommendations  have  produced  their  effect.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  before  the  times  of  Christianity,  an  infirmary,  hospital,  or 
public  charity  of  any  kind,  existed  in  the  world ; whereas  most  coun- 
tries in  Christendom  have  long  abounded  with  these  institutions. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  a spirit  of  private  liberality  seems  to 
flourish  amidst  the  decay  of  many  other  virtues  ; not  to  mention  the 
legal  provision  for  the  poor,  which  obtains  in  this  country,  and  which 
was  unknown  and  unthought  of  by  the  most  humanized  nations  of 
antiquity. 

St.  Paul  adds  upon  this  subject  an  excellent  direction,  and  which 
is  practicable  by  all  who  have  any  thing  to  give : — “ Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  (or  any  other  stated  time)  let  every  one  of  you  lay 
by  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him.11  By  which  I understand 
St.  Paul  to  recommend  what  is  the  very  thing  wanting  with  most 
men,  the  being  charitable  upon  a plan ; that  is,  upon  a deliberate 
comparison  of  our  fortunes  with  the  reasonable  expenses  and  expec- 
tation of  our  families,  to  compute  what  we  can  spare,  and  to  lay  by 
so  much  for  charitable  purposes  in  some  mode  or  other.  The  mode 
will  be  a consideration  afterward. 


* Matthew,  xxv.  31. 
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The  effect  which  Christianity  produced  upon  some  of  its  first 
converts,  was  such  as  might  be  looked  for  from  a divine  religion, 
coming  with  full  force  and  miraculous  evidence  upon  the  consciences 
of  mankind.  It  overwhelmed  all  worldly  considerations  in  the  ex 
pectation  of  a more  important  existence : — 44  And  the  multitude  of 
them  that  believed,  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul ; neither  said 
any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own; 
but  they  had  all  things  in  common. — Neither  was  there  any  among 
them  that  lacked ; for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses, 
sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and 
laid  them  down  at  the  apostles’  feet ; and  distribution  was  made  un- 
to every  man  according  as  he  had  need.”  Acts,  iv.  34,  35. 

Nevertheless,  this  community  of  goods,  however  it  manifested  the 
sincere  zeal  of  the  primitive  Christians,  is  no  precedent  for  our  imi- 
tation. It  was  confined  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ; continued  not 
long  there : was  never  enjoined  upon  any  (Acts,  v.  4. ;)  and,  al- 
though it  might  suit  with  the  particular  circumstances  of  a small 
and  select  society,  is  altogether  impracticable  in  a large  and  mixed 
community. 

The  conduct  of  the  apostles  upon  the  occasion,  deserves  to  be  no 
ticed.  Their  followers  laid  down  their  fortunes  at  their  feet : but 
so  far  were  they  from  taking  advantage  of  this  unlimited  confidence, 
to  enrich  themselves,  or  to  establish  their  own  authority,  that  they 
soon  after  got  rid  of  this  business,  as  inconsistent  with  the  main  ob 
ject  of  their  mission,  and  transferred  the  custody  and  management  of 
the  public  funds  to  deacons  elected  to  that  office  by  the  people  at 
large.  (Acts,  vi.) 

II.  The  manner  of  bestowing  bounty ; or  the  different  hinds  of 


Every  question  between  the  different  kinds  of  charity,  supposes 
the  sum  bestowed  to  be  the  same. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  charity  which  prefer  a claim  to  attention. 

The  first,  and  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  best,  is  to  give  stated 
and  considerable  sums,  by  way  of  pension  or  annuity,  to  individuals 
or  families,  with  whose  behaviour  and  distress  we  ourselves  are  ac- 
quainted. When  I speak  of  considerable  sums,  I mean  only  that 
five  pounds,  or  any  other  sum,  given  at  once,  or  divided  amongst 
five  or  fewer  families,  will  do  more  good  than  the  same  sum  distri- 
buted amongst  a great  number  in  shillings  or  half-crowns ; and  that, 
because  it  is  more  likely  to  be  properly  applied  by  the  persons  who 
receive  it.  A poor  fellow,  who  can  find  no  better  use  for  a shilling 
than  to  drink  his  benefactor’s  health,  and  purchase  half  an  hour’s 
recreation  for  himself,  would  hardly  break  into  a guinea  for  any 
such  a purpose,  or  be  so  improvident  as  not  to  lay  it  by  for  an  occa- 
sion of  importance,  e.g.  for  his  rent,  his  clothing,  fuel,  or  stock  of 
winter’s  provision.  It  is  a still  greater  recommendation  of  this  kind 
of  charity,  that  pensions  and  annuities,  which  are  paid  regularly, 
and  can  be  expected  at  the  time,  are  the  only  way  by  which  we  can 
prevent  one  part  of  a poor  man’s  sufferings — the  dread  of  want. 
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% But  as  this  kind  of  charity  supposes  that  proper  objects  of  such 
, expensive  benefactions  fall  within  our  private  knowledge  and  obser- 
s J vation,  which  does  not  happen  to  all,  a second  method  of  doing  good, 

. | which  is  in  every  one’s  power  who  has  the  money  to  spare,  is  by  sub- 
scription to  public  charities.  Public  charities  admit  of  this  argu- 
1 1 ment  in  their  favour,  that  your  money  goes  farther  towards  attaining 
, the  end  for  which  it  is  given,  than  it  can  do  by  any  private  and  se- 
, parate  beneficence.  A guinea,  for  example,  contributed  to  an  in- 
firmary becomes  the  means  of  providing  one  patient  at  least  with  a 
physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  with  medicine,  diet,  lodging,  and 
suitable  attendance ; which  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  what  the  same 
assistance,  if  it  could  be  procured  at  all,  would  cost  to  a sick  person 
or  family  in  any  other  situation. 

3.  The  last,  and,  compared  with  the  former,  the  lowest  exertion 
of  benevolence,  is  in  the  relief  of  beggars.  Nevertheless,  I by  no 
means  approve  the  indiscriminate  rejection  of  all  who  implore  our 
alms  in  this  way.  Some  may  perish  by  such  a conduct.  Men  are 
sometimes  overtaken  by  distress,  for  which  all  other  relief  would 
come  too  late.  Beside  which,  resolutions  of  this  kind  compel  us  to 
offer  such  violence  to  our  humanity,  as  may  go  near,  in  a little  while, 
to  suffocate  the  principle  itself ; which  is  a very  serious  considera- 
tion. A good  man,  if  he  do  not  surrender  himself  to  his  feelings 
without  reserve,  will  at  least  lend  an  ear  to  importunities  which  come 
accompanied  with  outward  attestations  of  distress ; and  after  a pa- 
tient audience  of  the  complaint,  will  direct  himself,  not  so  much  by 
any  previous  resolution  which  he  may  have  formed  upon  the  subject, 
as  by  the  circumstances  and  credibility  of  the  account  that  he  re- 
ceives. 

There  are  other  species  of  charity  well  contrived  to  make  the  mo- 
ney expended  go  far : such  as  keeping  down  the  price  of  fuel  or  pro- 
vision, in  case  of  monopoly  or  temporary  scarcity,  by  purchasing  the 
articles  at  the  best  market,  and  retailing  them  at  prime  cost,  or  at  a 
small  loss  ; or  the  adding  of  a bounty  to  particular  species  of  labour, 
when  the  price  is  accidentally  depressed. 

The  proprietors  of  large  estates  have  it  in  their  power  to  facili- 
tate the  maintenance,  and  thereby  to  encourage  the  establishment, 
of  families  (which  is  one  of  the  noblest  purposes  to  which  the  rich 
and  great  can  convert  their  endeavours)  by  building  cottages,  split- 
ting farms,  erecting  manufactories,  cultivating  wastes,  embanking 
the  sea,  draining  marshes,  and  other  expedients,  which  the  situation 
of  each  estate  points  out.  If  the  profits  of  these  undertakings  do 
not  repay  the  expense,  let  the  authors  of  them  place  the  difference 
to  the  account  of  charity.  It  is  true  of  almost  all  such  projects,  that 
the  public  is  a gainer  by  them,  whatever  the  owner  be.  And  where 
the  loss  can  be  spared,  this  consideration  is  sufficient. 

It  is  become  a question  of  some  importance,  under  what  circum- 
stances works  of  charity  ought  to  be  done  in  private,  and  when  they 
may  be  made  public  without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  action, 
if  indeed  they  ever  may  ; the  Author  of  our  religion  having  deliver- 
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ed  a rule  upon  this  subject  which  seems  to  enjoin  universal  secrecy  : 
— 44  When  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  i 
right  hand  doeth ; that  thy  alms  may  be  in  secret,  and  thy  Father, 
which  seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly.”  (Matt,  vi.j 
3,  4.)  From  the  preamble  to  this  prohibition  I think  it,  however,] 
plain,  that  our  Saviour’s  sole  design  was  to  forbid  ostentation , and 
all  publishing  of  good  works  which  proceeds  from  that  motive. 
44  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them ; 
otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven ; 
therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a trumpet  be- 
fore thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do,  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets, 
that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  they  have 
their  reward.” — ver.  1,  % There  are  motives  for  the  doini 
alms  in  public,  beside  those  of  ostentation , with  which  therefore  our 
Saviour’s  rule  has  no  concern  : such  as  to  testify  our  approbation  of 
some  particular  species  of  charity,  and  to  recommend  it  to  others  ; to 
take  off  the  prejudice  which  the  want,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  suppression,  of  our  name  in  the  list  of  contributors  might  excite 
against  the  charity,  or  against  ourselves.  And,  so  long  as  these  mo- 
tives are  free  from  any  mixture  of  vanity,  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
invading  our  Saviour’s  prohibition  ; they  rather  seem  to  comply  with 
another  direction  which  he  has  left  us  : 44  Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven.”  If  it  be  necessary  to  propose  a precise 
distinction  upon  the  subject,  I can  think  of  none  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing : When  our  bounty  is  beyond  our  fortune  and  station,  that  is, 
when  it  is  more  than  could  be  expected  from  us,  our  charity  should 
be  private,  if  privacy  be  practicable  : when  it  is  not  more  than  might 
be  expected,  it  may  be  public : for  we  cannot  hope  to  influence 
others  to  the  imitation  of  e Mr aor dinary  generosity,  and  therefore 
want,  in  the  former  case,  the  only  justifiable  reason  for  making  it 
public. 

Having  thus  described  several  different  exertions  of  charity,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a species  of  liberality,  which  is 
not  charity , in  any  sense  of  the  word : I mean  the  giving  of  enter- 
tainments or  liquor,  for  the  sake  of  popularity ; or  the  rewarding, 
treating,  and  maintaining,  the  companions  of  our  diversions,  as  hun- 
ters, shooters,  fishers,  and  the  like.  I do  not  say  that  this  is  crimi- 
nal ; I only  say  that  it  is  not  charity ; and  that  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, because  we  give , and  give  to  the  poor,  that  it  will  stand  in 
the  place,  or  supersede  the  obligation,  of  more  meritorious  and  dis- 
interested bounty. 

III.  The  pretences  by  which  men  excuse  themselves  from  giving • 
to  the  poor. 


1.  44  That  thev  have  nothing  to  spare, 


i.  e.  nothing  for  which 


pi; 


they  have  not  provided  some  other  use  ; nothing  which  their  plan  of 
expense,  together  with  the  savings  they  have  resolved  to  lay  by,  will 
not  exhaust:  never  reflecting  whether  it  be  in  their  power,  or  that  it 
is  their  duty , to  retrench  their  expenses,  and  contract  their  plan, 
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u that  they  may  have  to  give  to  them  that  need :”  or,  rather,  that 
this  ought  to  have  been  part  of  their  plan  originally. 

% 44  That  they  have  families  of  their  own,  and  that  charity  be- 
gins at  home.”  The  extent  of  this  plea  will  be  considered,  when  we 
come  to  explain  the  duty  of  parents. 

3.  44  That  charity  does  not  consist  in  giving  money,  but  in  bene- 
volence, philanthropy,  love  to  all  mankind,  goodness  of  heart,”  &c. 
Hear  St.  James : 44  If  a brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace  ; be  ye 
warmed  and  filled ; notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things 
which  are  needful  to  the  body ; what  doth  it  profit  ?”  (James  ii. 
15 , 16.) 

4.  44  That  giving  to  the  poor  is  not  mentioned  in  St.  Paul’s  de- 
scription of  charity,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.”  This  is  not  a description  of  charity,  but  of  good- 
nature ; and  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  duty  be  mentioned  in  every 
place. 

5.  44  That  they  pay  the  poor-rates.”  They  might  as  well  allege 
that  they  pay  their  debts : for  the  poor  have  the  same  right  to  that 
portion  of  a man’s  property  which  the  laws  assign  to  them,  that  the 
man  himself  has  to  the  remainder. 

6.  44  That  they  employ  many  poor  persons — for  their  own  sake, 
not  the  poor’s ; — otherwise  it  is  a good  plea. 

7.  44  That  the  poor  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  we  imagine ; that 
education  and  habit  have  reconciled  them  to  the  evils  of  their  con- 
dition, and  make  them  easy  under  it.”  Habit  can  never  reconcile 
human  nature  to  the  extremities  of  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  any 
more  than  it  can  reconcile  the  hand  to  the  touch  of  red-hot  iron  : 
besides,  the  question  is  not,  how  unhappy  any  one  is,  but  how  much 
more  happy  we  can  make  him. 

8.  44  That  these  people,  give  them  what  you  will,  will  never  thank 
you,  or  think  of  you  for  it.”  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  true : in 
the  second  place,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  their  thanks  that  you  le- 
lieved  them. 

9.  64  That  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon.”  If  a due  inquiry 
be  made,  our  merit  is  the  same  : beside  that  the  distress  is  generally 
real,  although  the  cause  be  untruly  stated. 

1 0.  44  That  they  should  apply  to  their  parishes.”  This  is  not  al- 
ways practicable : to  which  we  may  add,  that  there  are  many  requi- 
sites to  a comfortable  subsistence,  which  parish  relief  does  not  sup- 
ply ; and  that  there  are  some,  who  would  suffer  almost  as  much  from 
receiving  parish  relief  as  by  the  want  of  it ; and,  lastly,  that  there 
are  many  modes  of  charity  to  which  this  answer  does  not  relate  at  all. 

11.  44  That  giving  money,  encourages  idleness  and  vagrancy.” 
This  is  true  only  of  injudicious  and  indiscriminate  generosity. 

1 2.  44  That  we  have  too  many  objects  of  charity  at  home,  to  be- 
stow any  thing  upon  strangers ; or,  that  there  are  other  charities, 
which  are  more  useful,  or  stand  in  greater  need.”  The  value  of 
this  excuse  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact , whether  we  actually 
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relieve  those  neighbouring  objects,  and  contribute  to  those  other 
charities* 

Beside  all  these  excuses,  pride,  or  prudery,  or  delicacy,  or  love  of 
ease,  keep  one  half  of  the  world  out  of  the  way  of  observing  what 
the  other  half  suffer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RESENTMENT. 

Resentment  may  be  distinguished  into  anger  and  revenge » 

By  anger , I mean  the  pain  we  suffer  upon  the  receipt  of  an  injury 
or  affront,  with  the  usual  effects  of  that  pain  upon  ourselves. 

By  revenge , the  indicting  of  pain  upon  the  person  who  has  injur- 
ed or  offended  us,  farther  than  the  just  ends  of  punishment  or  repa- 
ration require. 

Anger  prompts  to  revenge ; but  it  is  possible  to  suspend  the  effect, 
when  we  cannot  altogether  quell  the  principle.  We  are  bound  also 
to  endeavour  to  qualify  and  correct  the  principle  itself.  So  that  our 
duty  requires  two  different  applications  of  the  mind ; and,  for  that 
reason,  anger  and  revenge  may  be  considered  separately. 


CPIAPTER  VII. 

ANGER. 

cc  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not ;”  therefore  all  anger  is  not  sinful ; I 
suppose,  because  some  degree  of  it,  and  upon  some  occasions,  is  in- 
evitable. 

It  becomes  sinful,  or  contradicts,  however,  the  rule  of  Scripture, 
when  it  is  conceived  upon  slight  and  inadequate  provocations,  and 
when  it  continues  long. 

1,  When  it  is  conceived  upon  slight  provocations:  for,  ((  charity 
suffereth  long,  is  not  easily  provoked.”- — “ Let  every  man  be  slow  to 
anger.”  Peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  meekness,  are  enumerat- 
ed among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  'Gal.  v.  22,  and  compose  the  true 
Christian  temper,  as  to  this  article  of  duty. 

2.  When  it  continues  long : for,  “ let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath.” 

These  precepts,  and  all  reasoning  indeed  on  the  subject,  suppose 
the  passion  of  .anger  to  be  within  our  power  ? and  this  power  consists 
not  so  much  in  any  faculty  we  possess  of  appeasing  our  wrath  at  the 
time  (for  we  are  passive  under  the  smart  which  an  injury  or  affront 
occasions,  and  all  we  can  then  do,  is  to  prevent  its  breaking  out  into 
action)  as  in  so  mollifying  our  minds  by  habits  of  just  reflection,  as 
to  be  less  irritated  by  impressions  of  injury,  and  to  be  sooner  paci- 
fied. 
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Reflections  proper  for  this  purpose,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
sedatives  of  anger,  are  the  following : the  possibility  of  mistaking  the 
motives  from  which  the  conduct  that  offends  us  proceeded  ; how  of- 
ten our  offences  have  been  the  effect  of  inadvertency,  when  they  were 
construed  into  indications  of  malice ; the  inducement  which  prompt- 
ed our  adversary  to  act  as  he  did,  and  how  powerfully  the  same  in- 
ducement has,  at  one  time  or  other,  operated  upon  ourselves : that 
he  is  suffering  perhaps  under  a contrition,  which  he  is  ashamed,  or 
wants  opportunity,  to  confess ; and  how  ungenerous  it  is  to  triumph 
by  coldness  or  insult  over  a spirit  already  humbled  in  secret ; that 
the  returns  of  kindness  are  sweet,  and  that  there  is  neither  honour, 
nor  virtue,  nor  use,  in  resisting  them: — for,  some  persons  think 
themselves  bound  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  their  indignation,  when 
they  find  it  dying  away  of  itself.  We  may  remember  that  others 
have  their  passions,  their  prejudices,  their  favourite  aims,  their  fears, 
their  cautions,  their  interests,  their  sudden  impulses,  their  varieties 
of  apprehension,  as  well  as  we : we  may  recollect  what  hath  some- 
times passed  in  our  minds,  when  we  have  gotten  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a quarrel,  and  imagine  the  same  to  be  passing  in  our  adversary’s 
mind  now ; when  we  became  sensible  of  our  misbehaviour,  what  pal- 
liations we  perceived  in  it,  and  expected  others  to  perceive  ; how  we 
were  affected  by  the  kindness,  and  felt  the  superiority,  of  a generous 
reception  and  ready  forgiveness  ; how  persecution  revived  our  spirits 
with  our  enmity,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  conduct  in  ourselves 
which  we  before  blamed.  Add  to  this  the  indecency  of  extravagant 
anger ; how  it  renders  us,  whilst  it  lasts,  the  scorn  and  sport  of  all 
about  us,  of  which  it  leaves  us,  when  it  ceases,  sensible  and  asham- 
ed ; the  inconveniences  and  irretrievable  misconduct  into  which  our 
irascibility  has  sometimes  betrayed  us ; the  friendships  it  has  lost 
us ; the  distresses  and  embarrassments  in  which  we  have  been  in- 
volved by  it ; and  the  sore  repentance  which,  on  one  account  or 
other,  it  always  costs  us. 

But  the  reflection  calculated  above  all  others  to  allay  the  haughti- 
ness of  temper  which  is  ever  finding  out  provocations,  and  which 
renders  anger  so  impetuous,  is  that  which  the  gospel  proposes ; 
namely,  that  we  ourselves  are,  or  shortly  shall  be,  suppliants  for 
mercy  and  pardon  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Imagine  our  se- 
cret sins  disclosed  and  brought  to  light ; imagine  us  thus  humbled 
and  exposed ; trembling  under  the  hand  of  God  ; casting  ourselves 
on  his  compassion  ; crying  out  for  mercy ; imagine  such  a creature 
to  talk  of  satisfaction  and  revenge ; refusing  to  be  entreated,  dis- 
daining to  forgive;  extreme  to  mark  and  to  resent  what  is  done 
amiss  ; — imagine,  I say,  this,  and  you  can  hardly  frame  to  yourself 
an  instance  of  more  impious  and  unnatural  arrogance. 

The  point  is,  to  habituate  ourselves  to  these  reflections,  till  they 
rise  up  of  their  own  accord  when  they  are  wanted,  that  is,  instantly 
upon  the  receipt  of  an  injury  or  affront,  and  with  such  force  and  co- 
louring, as  both  to  mitigate  the  paroxysms  of  our  anger  at  the  time, 
and  at  length  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  temper  and  disposition 
itself. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


REVENGE. 

All  pain  occasioned  to  another  in  consequence  of  an  offence  or  in- 
jury received  from  him,  farther  than  what  is  calculated  to  procure 
reparation,  or  promote  the  just  ends  of  punishment,  is  so  much  re- 
venge. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  knowing  when  we  occasion  pain  to 
another ; nor  much  in  distinguishing  whether  we  do  so,  with  a view 
only  to  the  ends  of  punishment,  or  from  revenge  ; for  in  the  one  case 
we  proceed  with  reluctance,  in  the  other  with  pleasure. 

It  is  highly  probable  from  the  light  of  nature,  that  a passion,  which 
seeks  its  gratification  immediately  and  expressly  in  giving  pain,  is 
disagreeable  to  the  benevolent  will  and  counsels  of  the  Creator. 
Other  passions  and  pleasures  may,  and  often  do,  produce  pain  to 
some  one : but  then  pain  is  not,  as  it  is  here,  the  object  of  the  pas- 
sion, and  the  direct  cause  of  the  pleasure.  This  probability  is  con- 
verted into  certainty,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  authority  which  dictated 
the  several  passages  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  that  condemn  re- 
venge, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  which  enjoin  forgiveness. 

We  will  set  down  the  principal  of  these  passages ; and  endeavour 
to  collect  from  them,  what  conduct  upon  the  whole  is  allowed  towards 
an  enemy,  and  what  is  forbidden. 

44  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will 
also  forgive  you ; but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither 
will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses.1’ — 44  And  his  lord  was 
wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all 
that  was  due  unto  him  : so  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  al- 
so unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses.11™44  Put  on  bowels  of  mercy,  kindness,  humbleness 
of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering ; forbearing  one  another,  forgiving 
one  another,  if  any  man  have  a quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ 
forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.11 — 44  Be  patient  towards  all  men  ; see 
that  none  render  evil  for  evil  to  any  man.11 — 44  Avenge  not  your- 
selves, but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath  : for  it  is  written,  Vengeance 
is  mine ; I will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him ; if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink : for,  in  so  doing, 
thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil, 
but  overcome  evil  with  good.11* 

I think  it  evident,  from  some  of  these  passages  taken  separately, 
and  still  more  so  from  all  of  them  together,  that  revenge , as  describ- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  is  forbidden  in  every  degree, 
under  all  forms,  and  upon  every  occasion.  We  are  likewise  forbid- 
den to  refuse  to  an  enemy  even  the  most  imperfect  right : 44  if  he 

* Matt.  vi.  Lt,  15;  xvlii.  34, 35.  Col.  iii.  12,  13.  1 Thess.  v.  14,  15.  Itom.xii. 
19—21.  1 
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hunger,  feed  him ; if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  which  are  exam- 
ples of  imperfect  rights.  If  one,  who  has  offended  us,  solicit  from 
us  a vote  to  which  his  qualifications  entitle  him,  we  may  not  refuse 
it  from  motives  of  resentment,  or  the  remembrance  of  what  we  have 
suffered  at  his  hands.  His  right,  and  our  obligation  which  follows 
the  right,  are  not  altered  by  his  enmity  to  us,  or  by  ours  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  conceive  that  these  prohibitions  were 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  punishment  or  prosecution  of  public 
offenders.  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  our  Saviour 
tells  his  disciples  ; “ If  thy  brother  who  has  trespassed  against  thee 
neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a heathen  man, 
and  a publican.”  Immediately  after  this,  when  St.  Peter  asked  him, 
“ How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I forgive  him  ? till 
seven  times?”  Christ  replied,  “ I say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times, 
but  until  seventy  times  seven ; that  is,  as  often  as  he  repeats  the  of- 
fence. From  these  two  adjoining  passages  compared  together,  we 
are  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  forgiveness  of  an  enemy  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  proceeding  against  him  as  a public  offender ; 
and  that  the  discipline  established  in  religious  or  civil  societies,  for 
the  restraint  or  punishment  of  criminals,  ought  to  be  upholden. 

If  the  magistrate  be  not  tied  down  with  these  prohibitions  from 
the  execution  of  his  office,  neither  is  the  prosecutor ; for  the  office  of 
the  prosecutor  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  magistrate. 

Nor,  by  parity  of  reason,  are  private  persons  withholden  from  the 
correction  of  vice,  when  it  is  in  their  power  to  exercise  it ; provided 
they  be  assured  that  it  is  the  guilt  which  provokes  them,  and  not  the 
injury  ; and  that  their  motives  are  pure  from  all  mixture  and  every 
particle  of  that  spirit  which  delights  and  triumphs  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  an  adversary. 

Thus  it  is  no  breach  of  Christian  charity,  to  withdraw  our  com- 
pany or  civility  when  the  same  tends  to  discountenance  any  vicious 
practice.  This  is  one  branch  of  that  extrajudicial  discipline,  which 
supplies  the  defects  and  the  remissness  of  law  ; and  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  11. ;)  “ But  now  I have  written  un- 
to you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a brother  be  a 
fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a railer,  or  a drunkard,  or 
an  extortioner ; with  such  a one,  no  not  to  eat.”  The  use  of  this 
association  against  vice  continues  to  be  experienced  in  one  remark- 
able instance,  and  might  be  extended  with  good  effect  to  others. 
The  confederacy  amongst  women  of  character,  to  exclude  from  their 
society  kept-mistresses  and  prostitutes,  contributes  more  perhaps  to 
discourage  that  condition  of  life,  and  prevents  greater  numbers  from 
entering  into  it,  than  all  the  considerations  of  prudence  and  religion 
put  together. 

We  are  likewise  allowed  to  practise  so  much  caution  as  not  to  put 

* See  also  Exodus,  xxiii.  4.  44  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy’s  ox,  or  his  ass,  going 
astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again : if  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee,  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt 
surely  help  with  him.” 
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ourselves  in  the  way  of  injury,  or  invite  the  repetition  of  it.  If  a 
servant  or  tradesman  has  cheated  us,  we  are  not  bound  to  trust  him 
again  ; for  this  is  to  encourage  him  in  his  dishonest  practices,  which 
is  doing  him  much  harm. 

Where  a benefit  can  be  conferred  only  upon  one  or  few,  and  the 
choice  of  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  conferred  is  a proper  object  of 
favour,  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer  those  who  have  not  offended  us  to  1 
those  who  have ; the  contrary  being  no  where  required. 

Christ,  who,  as  hath  been  well  demonstrated,*  estimated  virtues  * 
by  their  solid  utility,  and  not  by  their  fashion  or  popularity,  prefers  f 
this  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  to  every  other.  He  enjoins  it 
oftener ; with  more  earnestness ; under  a greater  variety  of  forms ; 
and  with  this  weighty  and  peculiar  circumstance,  that  the  forgiveness 
of  others  is  the  condition  upon  which  alone  we  are  to  expect,  or  even 
ask,  from  God,  forgiveness  for  ourselves.  And  this  preference  is 
justified  by  the  superior  importance  of  the  virtue  itself.  The  feuds 
and  animosities  in  families  and  between  neighbours,  which  disturb 
the  intercourse  of  human  life,  and  collectively  compose  half  the  mi- 
sery of  it,  have  their  foundation  in  the  want  of  a forgiving  temper ; 
and  can  never  cease,  but  by  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  on  one  side, 
or  on  both. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DUELLING. 

Duelling  as  a punishment  is  absurd ; because  it  is  an  equal  chance, 
whether  the  punishment  fall  upon  the  offender,  or  the  person  offend- 
ed. Nor  is  it  much  better  as  a reparation  : it  being  difficult  to  ex- 
plain in  what  the  satisfaction  consists,  or  how  it  tends  to  undo  the 
injury,  or  to  afford  a compensation  for  the  damage  already  sus- 
tained. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  considered  as  either.  A law  of  honour 
having  annexed  the  imputation  of  cowardice  to  patience  under  an 
affront,  challenges  are  given  and  accepted  with  no  other  design  than 
to  prevent  or  wipe  off  this  suspicion ; without  malice  against  the  ad- 
versary, generally  without  a wish  to  destroy  him,  or  any  other  con- 
cern than  to  preserve  the  duellist’s  own  reputation  and  reception  in 
the  world. 

The  unreasonableness  of  this  rule  of  manners  is  one  consideration  ; 
the  duty  and  conduct  of  individuals,  while  such  a rule  exists,  is 
another. 

As  to  which,  the  proper  and  single  question  is  this,  whether  a re- 
gard for  our  own  reputation  is,  or  is  not,  sufficient  to  justify  the  ta- 
king away  the  life  of  another  ? 

Murder  is  forbidden ; and  wherever  human  life  is  deliberately 

* See  a View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
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taken  away,  otherwise  than  by  public  authority,  there  is  murder. 
The  value  and  security  of  human  life  make  this  rule  necessary  ; for 
I do  not  see  what  other  idea  or  definition  of  murder  can  be  admitted, 
which  will  not  let  in  so  much  private  violence,  as  to  render  society  a 
scene  of  peril  and  bloodshed. 

If  unauthorized  laws  of  honour  be  allowed  to  create  exceptions  to 
divine  prohibitions,  there  is  an  end  of  all  morality,  as  founded  in 
the  will  of  the  Deity  : and  the  obligation  of  every  duty  may,  at  one 
time  or  other,  be  discharged  by  the  caprice  and  fluctuations  of  fa- 
shion. 

“ But  a sense  of  shame  is  so  much  torture ; and  no  relief  presents 
itself  otherwise  than  by  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  our  adversary .” 
What  then  ? The  distress  which  men  suffer  by  the  want  of  money  is 
oftentimes  extreme,  and  no  resource  can  be  discovered  but  that  of 
removing  a life  which  stands  between  the  distressed  person  and  his 
inheritance.  The  motive  in  this  case  is  as  urgent,  and  the  means 
much  the  same,  as  in  the  former : yet  this  case  finds  no  advocate. 

Take  away  the  circumstance  of  the  duellist’s  exposing  his  own 
life,  and  it  becomes  assassination ; add  this  circumstance,  and  what 
difference  does  it  make  ? None  but  this,  that  fewer  perhaps  will  imi- 
tate the  example,  and  human  life  will  be  somewhat  more  safe,  when 
it  cannot  be  attacked  without  equal  danger  to  the  aggressor’s  own. 
Experience,  however,  proves  that  there  is  fortitude  enough  in  most 
men  to  undertake  this  hazard ; and  were  it  otherwise,  the  defence, 
at  best,  would  be  only  that  which  a highwayman  or  housebreaker 
might  plead,  whose  attempt  had  been  so  daring  and  desperate,  that 
few  were  likely  to  repeat  the  same. 

In  expostulating  with  the  duellist,  I all  along  suppose  his  adver- 
sary to  fall.  Which  supposition  I am  at  liberty  to  make,  because,  if 
he  have  no  right  to  kill  his  adversary,  he  has  none  to  attempt  it. 

In  return,  I forbear  from  applying  to  the  case  of  duelling  the 
Christian  principle  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  ; because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  suppose  the  injury  to  be  forgiven,  and  the  duellist  to  act  en- 
tirely from  a concern  for  his  own  reputation : where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  guilt  of  duelling  is  manifest,  and  is  greater. 

In  this  view  it  seems  unnecessary  to  distinguish  between  him  who 
gives,  and  him  who  accepts,  a challenge  : for,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
incur  an  equal  hazard  of  destroying  life  ; and  on  the  other,  both  act 
upon  the  same  persuasion,  that  what  they  do  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
recover  or  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  the  world. 

Public  opinion  is  not  easily  controlled  by  civil  institutions:  for 
which  reason  I question  whether  any  regulations  can  be  contrived,  of 
sufficient  force  to  suppress  or  change  the  rule  of  honour,  which  stig- 
matizes all  scruples  about  duelling  with  the  reproach  of  cowardice. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  redress  which  the  law  of  the  land  affords, 
for  those  injuries  which  chiefly  affect  a man  in  his  sensibility  and  re- 
putation, tempts  many  to  redress  themselves.  Prosecutions  for  such 
offences,  by  the  trifling  damages  that  are  recovered,  serve  only  to 
make  the  sufferer  more  ridiculous. — This  ought  to  be  remedied. 
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For  the  army,  where  the  point  of  honour  is  cultivated  with  ex- 
quisite attention  and  refinement,  I would  establish  a Court  of  Ho- 
nour , with  a power  of  awarding  those  submissions  and  acknowledg- 
ments, which  it  is  generally  the  purpose  of  a challenge  to  obtain ; 
and  it  might  grow  into  a fashion,  with  persons  of  rank  of  all  profes-  I 
sions,  to  refer  their  quarrels  to  this  tribunal. 

Duelling,  as  the  law  now  stands,  can  seldom  be  overtaken  by  legal 
punishment.  The  challenge,  appointment,  and  other  previous  cir- 
cumstances, which  indicate  the  intention  with  which  the  combatants 
met,  being  suppressed,  nothing  appears  to  a court  of  justice,  but  the 
actual  rencounter ; and  if  a person  be  slain  when  actually  fighting 
with  his  adversary,  the  law  deems  his  death  nothing  more  than  man- 
slaughter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


LITIGATION. 


“ If  it  be  possible , live  peaceably  with  all  men  which  precept  con- 
tains an  indirect  confession  that  this  is  not  always  possible. 

The  instances*  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew  are  rather 
to  be  understood  as  proverbial  methods  of  describing  the  general 
duties  of  forgiveness  and  benevolence,  and  the  temper  which  we 
ought  to  aim  at  acquiring,  than  as  directions  to  be  specifically  ob- 
served ; or  of  themselves  of  any  great  importance  to  be  observed. 
The  first  of  these  is,  “ If  thine  enemy  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also yet,  when  one  of  the  officers  struck  Je- 
sus with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  we  find  Jesus  rebuking  him  for  the 
outrage  with  becoming  indignation ; “ If  I have  spoken  evil,  bear 
witness  of  the  evil ; but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me  ?”  (John,  xviii. 
23.)  It  may  be  observed,  likewise,  that  the  several  examples  are 
drawn  from  instances  of  small  and  tolerable  injuries.  A rule  which 
forbade  all  opposition  to  injury,  or  defence  against  it,  could  have  no 
other  effect,  than  to  put  the  good  in  subjection  to  the  bad,  and  deli- 
ver one  half  of  mankind  to  the  depredation  of  the  other  half ; which 
must  be  the  case,  so  long  as  some  considered  themselves  as  bound  by 
such  a rule,  whilst  others  despised  it.  Saint  Paul,  though  no  one 
inculcated  forgiveness  and  forbearance  with  a deeper  sense  of  the 
value  and  obligation  of  these  virtues,  did  not  interpret  either  of  them 
to  require  an  unresisting  submission  to  every  contumely,  or  a neg- 
lect of  the  means  of  safety  and  self-defence.  He  took  refuge  in  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  in  the  privileges  of  a Roman  citizen,  from 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Jews  (Acts,  xxv.  11. ;)  and  from  the  clandes- 
tine violence  of  the  chief  captain  (Acts,  xxii.  25.)  And  yet  this  is 
the  same  apostle  who  reproved  the  litigiousness  of  his  Corinthian 


* “ Whoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also : and 
if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  tlnr  cloak 
also and  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a mile,  go  with  him  twain.” 
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! converts  with  so  much  severity.  “Now,  therefore,  there  is  utterly 
a fault  among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another  Why 
do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong  ? why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves 
! to  be  defrauded  ?” 

| On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  Christianity  excludes  all  vindictive 
motives,  and  all  frivolous  causes,  of  prosecution  ; so  that  where  the 
injury  is  small,  where  no  good  purpose  of  public  example  is  answer- 
j ed,  where  forbearance  is  not  likely  to  invite  a repetition  of  the  injury, 
I or  where  the  expense  of  an  action  becomes  a punishment  too  severe 
for  the  offence  ; there  the  Christian  is  withholden  by  the  authority  of 
his  religion  from  going  to  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  a lawsuit  is  inconsistent  with  no  rule  of  the 
gospel,  when  it  is  instituted, 

1.  Por  the  establishing  of  some  important  right. 

£.  For  the  procuring  a compensation  for  some  considerable  da- 
mage. 

3.  For  the  preventing  of  future  injury. 

But  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  undertaken  simply  with  a view  to 
the  ends  of  justice  and  safety,  the  prosecutor  of  the  action  is  bound 
to  confine  himself  to  the  cheapest  process  which  will  accomplish  these 
ends,  as  well  as  to  consent  to  any  peaceable  expedient  for  the  same 
j purpose  : as  to  a reference , in  which  the  arbitrators  can  do,  what  the 
law  cannot,  divide  the  damage,  when  the  fault  is  mutual ; or  to  a 
compounding  of  the  dispute , by  accepting  a compensation  in  the 
gross,  without  entering  into  articles  and  items,  which  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  adjust  separately. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  duty  of  the  contending  parties,  may  be  express- 
ed in  the  following  directions : 

Not  by  appeals  to  prolong  a suit  against  your  own  conviction. 

Not  to  undertake  or  defend  a suit  against  a poor  adversary,  or 
render  it  more  dilatory  or  expensive  than  necessary,  with  the  hope 
of  intimidating  or  wearying  him  out  by  the  expense. 

Not  to  influence  evidence  by  authority  or  expectation ; 

Nor  to  stifle  any  in  your  possession,  although  it  make  against  you. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  civil  actions.  In  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  private  injury  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  prosecutor  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  temper,  and  upon  the  same  motives,  as  the  ma- 
gistrate ; the  one  being  a necessary  minister  of  justice  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  both  bound  to  direct  their  conduct  by  a dispassionate  care 
of  the  public  welfare. 

In  whatever  degree  the  punishment  of  an  offender  is  conducive, 
or  his  escape  dangerous,  to  the  interest  of  the  community,  in  the 
same  degree  is  the  party  against  whom  the  crime  was  committed 
bound  to  prosecute,  because  such  prosecutions  must  in  their  nature 
originate  from  the  sufferer. 

Therefore  great  public  crimes,  as  robberies,  forgeries,  and  the 
like,  ought  not  to  be  spared,  from  an  apprehension  of  trouble  or  ex- 
pense in  carrying  on  the  prosecution,  from  false  shame,  or  misplaced 
compassion. 
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There  are  many  offences,  such  as  nuisances,  neglect  of  public 
roads,  forestalling,  engrossing,  smuggling,  sabbath-breaking,  pro-  lud 
faneness,  drunkenness,  prostitution,  the  keeping  of  lewd  or  disor- 
derly houses,  the  writing,  publishing,  or  exposing  to  sale,  lascivious! 
books  or  pictures,  with  some  others,  the  prosecution  of  which,  bein^ 
of  equal  concern  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  cannot  be  charged  as 
a peculiar  obligation  upon  any. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  great  merit  in  the  person  who  undertakes 
such  prosecutions  upon  proper  motives ; which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing. 

The  character  of  an  h former  is  in  this  country  undeservedly 
odious.  But  where  any  public  advantage  is  likely  to  be  attained  by 
information,  or  other  activity  in  promoting  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
a good  man  will  despise  a prejudice  founded  in  no  just  reason,  or 
will  acquit  himself  of  the  imputation  of  interested  designs  by  giving 
away  his  share  of  the  penalty. 

On  the  other  hand,  prosecutions  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  or  for 
the  gratification  of  private  enmity,  where  the  offence  produces  no 
public  mischief,  or  where  it  arises  from  ignorance  or  inadvertency, 
are  reprobated  under  the  general  description  of  applying  a rule  of 
law  to  a purpose  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  Under  which  de- 
scription may  be  ranked  an  officious  revival  of  the  laws  against  Po- 
pish priests,  and  dissenting  teachers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

GRATITUDE. 

Examples  of  ingratitude  check  and  discourage  voluntary  benefi- 
cence : and  in  this,  the  mischief  of  ingratitude  consists.  Nor  is  the 
mischief  small ; for  after  all  is  done  that  can  be  done,  towards  pro- 
viding for  the  public  happiness,  by  prescribing  rules  of  justice,  and 
enforcing  the  observation  of  them  by  penalties  or  compulsion,  much 
must  be  left  to  those  offices  of  kindness,  which  men  remain  at  liber- 
ty to  exert  or  withhold.  Now  not  only  the  choice  of  the  objects, 
but  the  quantity  and  even  the  existence  of  this  sort  of  kindness  in 
the  world,  depends,  in  a great  measure,  upon  the  return  which  it 
receives  : and  this  is  a consideration  of  general  importance. 

A second  reason  for  cultivating  a grateful  temper  in  ourselves,  is 
the  following : The  same  principle,  which  is  touched  with  the  kind- 
ness of  a human  benefactor,  is  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  di- 
vine goodness,  and  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that  affection, 
a source  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  virtue.  The  love  of  God 
is  the  sublimest  gratitude.  It  is  a mistake,  therefore,  to  imagine, 
that  this  virtue  is  omitted  in  the  Christian  Scriptures;  for  every 
precept  which  commands  us  64  to  love  God,  because  he  first  loved 
us,”  presupposes  the  principle  of  gratitude,  and  directs  it  to  its  pro- 
per object. 
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]'lc  It  is  impossible  to  particularize  the  several  expressions  of  grati- 
101  tude,  inasmuch  as  they  vary  with  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
or  | benefactor,  and  with  the  opportunities  of  the  person  obliged;  which 
i variety  admits  of  no  bounds. 

V It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  gratitude  can  never  oblige  a 
35  man  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  what  by  consequence  he  is  previously 
obliged  not  to  do.  It  is  no  ingratitude  to  refuse  to  do,  what  we  can- 
es!  not  reconcile  to  any  apprehensions  of  our  duty  ; but  it  is  ingratitude 
le  and  hypocrisy  together,  to  pretend  this  reason,  when  it  is  not  the 
real  one : and  the  frequency  of  such  pretences  has  brought  this 
f I apology  for  noncompliance  with  the  will  of  a benefactor  into  unmer- 
y ited  disgrace. 

It  has  long  been  accounted  a violation  of  delicacy  and  generosity 
*1 ; to  upbraid  men  with  the  favours  they  have  received : but  it  argues 
l a total  destitution  of  both  these  qualities,  as  well  as  of  moral  probi- 
ty, to  take  advantage  of  that  ascendancy  which  the  conferring  of 
r benefits  justly  creates,  to  draw  or  drive  those  whom  we  have  obli- 
1 ged  into  mean  or  dishonest  compliances. 

(j 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SLANDER. 

[Speaking  is  acting,  both  in  philosophical  strictness,  and  as  to  all 
moral  purposes : for  if  the  mischief  and  motive  of  our  conduct  be 
the  same,  the  means  which  we  use  make  no  difference. 

And  this  is  in  effect  what  our  Saviour  declares,  Matt.  xii.  37 : — 
“ By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt 
be  condemned  by  thy  words,  as  well,  that  is,  as  by  thy  actions  ; 
the  one  shall  be  taken  into  the  account  as  well  as  the  other,  for  they 
both  possess  the  same  property  of  voluntarily  producing  good  or  evil. 

Slander  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds ; malicious  slander, 
and  inconsiderate  slander. 

Malicious  slander  is  the  relating  of  either  truth  or  falsehood,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  misery. 

I acknowledge  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  is  related,  va- 
ries the  degree  of  guilt  considerably  ; and  that  slander,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  signifies  the  circulation  of  mischievous 
falsehoods : but  truth  may  be  made  instrumental  to  the  success  of 
malicious  designs,  as  well  as  falsehood ; and  if  the  end  be  bad,  the 
means  cannot  be  innocent. 

I think  the  idea  of  slander  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  production 
of  gratuitous  mischief.  When  we  have  an  end  or  interest  of  our 
own  to  serve,  if  we  attempt  to  compass  it  by  falsehood,  it  is  fraud ; 
if  by  a publication  of  the  truth,  it  is  not  without  some  additional  cir- 
cumstance of  breach  of  promise,  betraying  of  confidence,  or  the  like, 
to  be  deemed  criminal. 

Sometimes  the  pain  is  intended  for  the  person  to  whom  we  are 
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speaking : at  other  times,  an  enmity  is  to  be  gratified  by  the  preju-| 
dice  or  disquiet  of  a third  person.  To  infuse  suspicions,  to  kindle! 
or  continue  disputes,  to  avert  the  favour  and  esteem  of  benefactors! 
from  their  dependants,  to  render  some  one  whom  we  dislike  con-1 
temptible  or  obnoxious  in  the  public  opinion,  are  all  offices  of  slan-| 
der of  which  the  guilt  must  be  measured  by  the  intensity  and  ex-i 
tent  of  the  misery  produced. 

The  disguises  under  which  slander  is  conveyed,  whether  in  aft 
whisper,  with  injunctions  of  secrecy,  by  way  of  caution,  or  with  af-| 
fected  reluctance,  are  all  so  many  aggravations  of  the  offence,  as  I 
they  indicate  more  deliberation  and  design.  She 

Inconsiderate  slander  is  a different  offence,  although  the  same  1 C 
mischief  actually  follow,  and  although  the  mischief  might  have  been  nlul 
foreseen.  The  not  being  conscious  of  that  design  which  we  have  ft  C 
hitherto  attributed  to  the  slanderer,  makes  the  difference.  ftp 

The  guilt  here  consists  in  the  want  of  that  regard  to  the  conse-  1 1 
quences  of  our  conduct,  which  a just  affection  for  human  happiness,  fill 
and  concern  for  our  duty,  would  not  have  failed  to  have  produced  ftp 
in  us.  And  it  is  no  answer  to  this  crimination  to  say,  that  we  enter-  Ithi 
tained  no  evil  design.  A servant  may  be  a very  bad  servant,  and  in 
yet  seldom  or  never  design  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  master’s  inter-  1 
est  or  will:  and  his  master  may  justly  punish  such  servant  for  a | 
thoughtlessness  and  neglect  nearly  as  prejudicial  as  deliberate  dis-  I 
obedience.  I accuse  you  not,  he  may  say,  of  any  express  intention  I 
to  hurt  me ; but  had  not  the  fear  of  my  displeasure,  the  care  of  my  1 
interest,  and  indeed  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  merit  of  a I 
good  servant,  been  wanting  in  you,  they  would  not  only  have  exclu-  1 
ded  every  direct  purpose  of  giving  me  uneasiness,  but  have  been  so  I 
far  present  to  your  thoughts,  as  to  have  checked  that  unguarded  I 
licentiousness  by  which  I have  suffered  so  much,  and  inspired  you 
in  its  place  with  an  habitual  solicitude  about  the  effects  and  tenden- 
cy of  what  you  did  or  said. — This  very  much  resembles  the  case  of 
all  sins  of  inconsideration ; and,  amongst  the  foremost  of  these,  that 
of  inconsiderate  slander. 

Information  communicated  for  the  real  purpose  of  warning,  or 
cautioning,  is  not  slander. 

Indiscriminate  praise  is  the  opposite  of  slander,  but  it  is  the  oppo- 
site extreme ; and,  however  it  may  affect  to  be  thought  to  be  excess 
of  candour,  is  commonly  the  effusion  of  a frivolous  understanding* 
or  proceeds  from  a settled  contempt  of  all  moral  distinctions. 
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PART  III. 

OF  RELATIVE  DUTIES  WHICH  RESULT  FROM  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  constitution  of  the  sexes  is  the  foundation  of  marriage . 

Collateral  to  the  subject  of  marriage,  are  fornication,  seduction, 
adultery,  incest,  polygamy,  divorce. 

Consequential  to  marriage,  is  the  relation  and  reciprocal  duty  of 
parent  and  child. 

We  will  treat  of  these  subjects  in  the  following  order : first,  of  the 
public  use  of  marriage  institutions  ; secondly,  of  the  subjects  colla- 
teral to  marriage,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  here  proposed  them ; 
thirdly,  of  marriage  itself ; and  lastly,  of  the  relation  and  reciprocal 
duties  of  parents  and  children. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  USE  OF  MARRIAGE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  public  use  of  marriage  institutions  consists  in  their  promoting 
the  following  beneficial  effects. 

1.  The  private  comfort  of  individuals,  especially  of  the  female 
sex.  It  may  be  true,  that  all  are  not  interested  in  this  reason  ; ne- 
vertheless, it  is  a reason  to  all  for  abstaining  from  any  conduct  which 
tends  in  its  general  consequence  to  obstruct  marriage  : for  whatever 
promotes  the  happiness  of  the  majority,  is  binding  upon  the  whole. 

% The  production  of  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  children, 
their  better  education,  and  the  making  of  due  provision  for  their 
settlement  in  life. 

3.  The  peace  of  human  society,  in  cutting  off  a principal  source 
of  contention,  by  assigning  one  or  more  women  to  one  man,  and  pro- 
tecting his  exclusive  right  by  sanctions  of  morality  and  law. 

4.  The  better  government  of  society,  by  distributing  the  commu- 

; nity  into  separate  families,  and  appointing  over  each  the  authority 
of  a master  of  a family,  which  has  more  actual  influence  than  all 
civil  authority  put  together. 

! 5.  The  same  end,  in  the  additional  security  which  the  state  re- 

ceives for  the  good  behaviour  of  its  citizens,  from  the  solicitude  they 
feel  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  from  their  being  confined 
to  permanent  habitations. 

6.  The  encouragement  of  industry. 

Some  ancient  nations  appear  to  have  been  more  sensible  of  the 
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importance  of  marriage  institutions,  than  we  are.  The  Spartan 
obliged  their  citizens  to  marry  by  penalties,  and  the  Romans  encou 
raged  theirs  by  th ejus  trium  liberorum.  A man  who  had  no  child, 
was  entitled  by  the  Roman  law  only  to  one-half  of  any  legacy  thai 
should  be  left  him,  that  is,  at  the  most,  could  only  receive  one-half] 
of  the  testator's  fortune. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


FORNICATION. 
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The  first  and  great  mischief,  and  by  consequence  the  guilt,  of  pro-laii! 
miscuous  concubinage,  consists  in  its  tendency  to  diminish  mar-J  1 
riages,  and  thereby  to  defeat  the  several  beneficial  purposes  enumer-te 
ated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  be 

Promiscuous  concubinage  discourages  marriage,  by  abating  the! 
chief  temptation  to  it.  The  male  part  of  the  species  will  not  under-lem 
take  the  encumbrance,  expense,  and  restraint,  of  married  life,  ifltk 
they  can  gratify  their  passions  at  a cheaper  price  ; and  they  will  un-lbk 
dertake  any  thing,  rather  than  not  gratify  them.  |Cl 

The  reader  will  learn  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  this  mis 
chief,  by  attending  to  the  importance  and  variety  of  the  uses  to 
which  marriage  is  subservient : and  by  recollecting  withal,  that  the 
malignity  and  moral  quality  of  each  crime  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  particular  effect  of  one  offence,  or  of  one  person’s  offending,  but 
by  the  general  tendency  and  consequence  of  crimes  of  the  same  na-ll 
ture.  The  libertine  may  not  be  conscious  that  these  irregularities 
hinder  his  own  marriage,  from  which  he  is  deterred,  he  may  allege, 
by  different  considerations ; much  less  does  he  perceive  how  his  in- 
dulgences can  hinder  other  men  from  marrying ; but  what  will  he 
say  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  same  licentiousness  were  uni 
versal  ? or  what  should  hinder  its  becoming  universal,  if  it  be  inno- 
cent or  allowable  in  him  ? 

% Fornication  supposes  prostitution ; and  prostitution  brings  and 
leaves  the  victims  of  it  to  almost  certain  misery.  It  is  no  small 
quantity  of  misery  in  the  aggregate,  which,  between  want,  disease, 
and  insult,  is  suffered  by  those  outcast  of  human  society,  who  infest 
populous  cities ; the  whole  of  which  is  a general  consequence  of  for- 
nication, and  to  the  increase  and  continuance  of  which,  every  act 
and  instance  of  fornication  contributes. 

3.  Fornication*  produces  habits  of  ungovernable  lewdness,  which 
introduce  the  more  aggravated  crimes  of  seduction,  adultery,  viola- 
tion, &c.  Likewise,  however  it  be  accounted  for,  the  criminal  com- 
merce of  the  sexes  corrupts  and  depraves  the  mind  and  moral  cha- 
racter more  than  any  single  species  of  vice  whatsoever.  That  ready 


* Of  this  passion  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  u irregularity  has  no  limits ; that  one 
excess  draws  on  another ; that  the  most  easy,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  most  excel- 
lent way  of  being  virtuous,  is  to  be  so  entirely.”  Ogden,  Serm.  xvi. 
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is  perception  of  guilt,  that  prompt  and  decisive  resolution  against  it, 
J (which  constitutes  a virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in  persons 
addicted  to  these  indulgences,  They  prepare  an  easy  admission  for 
| every  sin  that  seeks  it ; are,  in  low  life,  usually  the  first  stage  in 
imen’s  progress  to  the  most  desperate  villanies ; and,  in  high  life,  to 
ithat  lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle,  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
profligacy  of  public  conduct,  and  a contempt  of  the  obligations  of 
! religion  and  of  moral  probity.  Add  to  this,  that  habits  of  libertin- 
ism incapacitate  and  indispose  the  mind  for  all  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  pleasures ; which  is  a great  loss  to  any  man's  happiness. 

4.  Fornication  perpetuates  a disease,  which  may  be  accounted  one 
of  the  sorest  maladies  of  human  nature ; and  the  effects  of  which  are 
said  to  visit  the  constitution  of  even  distant  generations. 

The  passion  being  natural,  proves  that  it  was  intended  to  be  gra- 
| tilled  ; but  under  what  restrictions,  or  whether  without  any,  must 
be  collected  from  different  considerations. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  condemn  fornication  absolutely  and  per- 
emptorily. 44  Out  of  the  heart,"  says  our  Saviour,  44  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornication , thefts,  false  witness, 

1 blasphemies ; these  are  the  things  which  defile  a man."  These  are 
Christ’s  own  words : and  one  word  from  him  upon  the  subject,  is 
| final.  It  may  be  observed  with  what  society  fornication  is  classed; 
with  murders,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies.  I do  not  mean 
that  these  crimes  are  all  equal,  because  they  are  all  mentioned  toge- 
ther ; but  it  proves  that  they  are  all  crimes.  The  apostles  are  more 
full  upon  this  topic.  One  well-known  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  others ; because,  admitting 
the  authority  by  which  the  apostles  of  Christ  spake  and  wrote,  it  is 
decisive : 44  Marriage  and  the  bed  undefiled  is  honourable  amongst 
all  men : but  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge  ;"  which 
was  a great  deal  to  say,  at  a time  when  it  was  not  agreed,  even 
! amongst  philosophers  themselves,  that  fornication  was  a crime. 

The  Scriptures  give  no  sanction  to  those  austerities,  which  have 
been  since  imposed  upon  the  world  under  the  name  of  Christ’s  reli- 
gion ; as  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  praise  of  perpetual  virginity, 
the  prohibitio  concubitus  cum  gravida  uocore ; but  with  a just  know- 
ledge of,  and  regard  to,  the  condition  and  interest  of  the  human 
species,  have  provided,  in  the  marriage  of  one  man  with  one  woman, 
an  adequate  gratification  for  the  propensities  of  their  nature,  and 
have  restricted  them  to  that  gratification. 

The  avowed  toleration,  and  in  some  countries  the  licensing,  tax- 
ing, and  regulating,  of  public  brothels,  has  appeared  to  the  people 
an  authorizing  of  fornication  ; and  has  contributed,  with  other  causes, 
so  far  to  vitiate  the  public  opinion,  that  there  is  no  practice  of  which 
the  immorality  is  so  little  thought  of  or  acknowledged,  although  there 
are  few  in  which  it  can  more  plainly  be  made  out  The  legislators 
who  have  patronized  receptacles  of  prostitution,  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen this  effect,  as  well  as  considered,  that  whatever  facilitates  forni- 
cation, diminishes  marriages.  And  as  to  the  usual  apology  for  this 
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relaxed  discipline,  the  danger  of  greater  enormities,  if  access  to  pros- 
titutes were  too  strictly  watched  and  prohibited,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  look  to  that,  when  the  laws  and  the  magistrates  have  done 
their  utmost.  The  greatest  vigilance  of  both  will  do  no  more,  than 
oppose  some  bounds  and  some  difficulties  to  this  intercourse.  And, 
after  all,  these  pretended  fears  are  without  foundation  in  experience. 
The  men  are  in  all  respects  the  most  virtuous,  in  countries  where 
the  women  are  most  chaste. 

There  is  a species  of  cohabitation,  distinguishable,  no  doubt,  from 
vagrant  concubinage,  and  which,  by  reason  of  its  resemblance  to 
marriage,  may  be  thought  to  participate  of  the  sanctity  and  inno- 
cence of  that  estate ; I mean  the  case  of  kept  mistresses , under  the 
favourable  circumstance  of  mutual  fidelity.  This  case  I have  heard 
defended  by  some  such  apology  as  the  following:  — 

66  That  the  marriage-rite  being  different  in  different  countries,  and 
in  the  same  country  amongst  different  sects,  and  with  some  scarcely 
any  thing ; and,  moreover,  not  being  prescribed  or  even  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  can  be  accounted  for  only  as  of  a form  and  ceremony 
of  human  invention : that,  consequently,  if  a man  and  woman  be- 
troth and  confine  themselves  to  each  other,  their  intercourse  must  be 
the  same,  as  to  all  moral  purposes,  as  if  they  were  legally  married ; 
for  the  addition  or  omission  of  that  which  is  a mere  form  and  cere- 
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mony,  can  make  no  difference  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  in  the  actual 


nature  of  right  and  wrong.1’ 

To  all  which  it  may  be  replied, 

1.  If  the  situation  of  the  parties  be  the  same  thing  as  marriage, 
why  do  they  not  marry  ? 

2.  If  the  man  choose  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  dismiss  the  woman 
at  his  pleasure,  or  to  retain  her  in  a state  of  humiliation  and  depend- 
ance  inconsistent  with  the  rights  which  marriage  would  confer  upon 
her,  it  is  not  the  same  thing. 

It  is  not  at  any  rate  the  same  thing  to  the  children. 

Again,  as  to  the  marriage-rite  being  a mere  form,  and  that  also 
variable,  the  same  may  be  said  of  signing  and  sealing  of  bonds,  wills, 
deeds  of  conveyance,  and  the  like,  which  yet  make  a great  difference 
in  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them. 

And  with  respect  to  the  right  not  being  appointed  in  Scripture  ; — 
the  Scriptures  forbid  fornication,  that  is,  cohabitation  without  mar- 
riage, leaving  it  to  the  law  of  each  country  to  pronounce  what  is,  or 
what  makes,  a marriage ; in  like  manner  as  they  forbid  thefts,  that 
is,  the  taking  away  of  another’s  property,  leaving  it  to  the  municipal 
law  to  fix  what  makes  the  thing  property,  or  whose  it  is ; which  also, 
as  well  as  marriage,  depend  upon  arbitrary  and  mutable  forms. 

Laying  aside  the  injunctions  of  Scripture,  the  plain  account  of  the 
question  seems  to  be  this : It  is  immoral,  because  it  is  pernicious, 
that  men  and  women  should  cohabit,  without  undertaking  certain 
irrevocable  obligations,  and  mutually  conferring  certain  civil  rights ; 
if,  therefore,  the  law  has  annexed  these  rights  and  obligations  to 
certain  forms,  so  that  they  cannot  be  secured  or  undertaken  by  any 
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other  means,  which  is  the  case  here  (for,  whatever  the  parties  may 
promise  to  each  other,  nothing  but  the  marriage-ceremony  can  make 
their  promise  irrevocable)  it  becomes  in  the  same  degree  immoral, 
that  men  and  women  should  cohabit  without  the  interposition  of 
these  forms. 


If  fornication  be  criminal,  all  those  incentives  which  lead  to  it  are 
accessories  to  the  crime,  as  lascivious  conversation,  whether  expres- 
sed in  obscene,  or  disguised  under  modest  phrases;  also  wanton 
songs,  pictures,  books ; the  writing,  publishing,  and  circulating  of 
which,  whether  out  of  frolic,  or  for  some  pitiful  profit,  is  produc- 
tive of  so  extensive  a mischief  from  so  mean  a temptation,  that  few 
crimes,  within  the  reach  of  private  wickedness,  have  more  to  answer 
for,  or  less  to  plead  in  their  excuse. 

Indecent  conversation,  and  by  parity  of  reason  all  the  rest,  are 
forbidden  by  Saint  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  29  : 46  Let  no  corrupt  communi- 
cation proceed  out  of  your  mouth ;”  and  again,  Col.  iii.  8 : 46  Put 
off — filthy  communication  out  of  your  mouth.” 

The  invitation,  or  voluntary  admission,  of  impure  thoughts,  or  the 
suffering  them  to  get  possession  of  the  imagination,  falls  within  the 
same  description,  and  is  condemned  by  Christ,  Matt.  v.  28  : “ Who- 
soever looketh  on  a woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  already  in  his  heart.”  Christ,  by  thus  enjoining  a re- 
gulation of  the  thoughts,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SEDUCTION. 

The  seducer  practises  the  same  stratagems  to  draw  a woman's  per- 
son into  his  power,  that  a swindler  does  to  get  possession  of  your 
goods,  or  money ; yet  the  law  of  honour , which  abhors  deceit,  ap- 
plauds the  address  of  a successful  intrigue ; so  much  is  this  capri- 
cious rule  guided  by  names,  and  with  such  facility  does  it  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  pleasures  and  conveniency  of  higher  life  ! 

Seduction  is  seldom  accomplished  without  fraud ; and  the  fraud 
is  by  so  much  more  criminal  than  other  frauds,  as  the  injury  effected 
by  it  is  greater,  continues  longer,  and  less  admits  reparation. 

This  injury  is  threefold : to  the  woman,  to  her  family,  and  to  the 
public. 

I.  The  injury  to  the  woman  is  made  up  of  the  pain  she  suffers 
from  shame,  or  the  loss  she  sustains  in  her  reputation  and  prospects 
of  marriage,  and  of  the  depravation  of  her  moral  principle. 

1.  This  pain  must  be  extreme,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  those 
barbarous  endeavours  to  conceal  their  disgrace,  to  which  women,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  sometimes  have  recourse ; comparing  also 
this  barbarity  with  their  passionate  fondness  for  their  offspring  in 
other  cases.  Nothing  but  an  agony  of  mind  the  most  insupportable 
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can  induce  a woman  to  forget  her  nature,  and  the  pity  which  even  a h 
stranger  would  show  to  a helpless  and  imploring  infant.  It  is  true,  Ifla 
that  all  are  not  urged  to  this  extremity  ; but  if  any  are,  it  affords  an  I 
indication  of  how  much  all  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  What  shall 
we  say  to  the  authors  of  such  mischief? 

2.  The  loss  which  a woman  Sustains  by  the  ruin  of  her  reputa- 
tion, almost  exceeds  computation,  Every  person’s  happiness  de- 
pends in  part  upon  the  respect  and  reception  which  they  meet  with 
in  the  world ; and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  mortification,  even  to  the 
firmest  tempers,  to  be  rejected  from  the  society  of  their  equals,  or 
received  there  with  neglect  and  disdain.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the 
worst.  By  a rule  of  life,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  blame,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  to  alter,  a woman  loses  with  her  chastity  the  chance 
of  marrying  at  all,  or  in  any  manner  equal  to  the  hopes  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  entertain.  Now  marriage,  whatever  it  be  to  a man, 
is  that  from  which  every  woman  expects  her  chief  happiness.  And 
this  is  still  more  true  in  low  life,  of  which  condition  the  women  are 
who  are  most  exposed  to  solicitations  of  this  sort.  Add  to  this,  that 
where  a woman’s  maintenance  depends  upon  her  character  (as  it 
does,  in  a great  measure,  with  those  who  are  to  support  themselves 
by  service)  little  sometimes  is  left  to  the  forsaken  sufferer,  but  to 
starve  for  want  of  employment,  or  to  have  recourse  to  prostitution 
for  food  and  raiment* 

3.  As  a woman  collects  her  virtue  into  this  point,  the  loss  of  her 
chastity  is  generally  the  destruction  of  her  moral  principle ; and  this 
consequence  is  to  be  apprehended,  whether  the  criminal  intercourse 
be  discovered  or  not. 

II.  The  injury  to  the  family  may  be  understood  by  the  applica- 
tion of  that  infallible  rule,  44  of  doing  to  others,  what  we  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  us.” — Let  a father  or  a brother  say,  for  what 
consideration  they  would  suffer  this  injury  to  a daughter  or  a sister ; 
and  whether  any,  or  even  a total,  loss  of  fortune,  could  create  equal 
affliction  and  distress.  And  when  they  reflect  upon  this,  let  them 
distinguish,  if  they  can,  between  a robbery,  committed  upon  their 
property  by  fraud  or  forgery,  and  the  ruin  of  their  happiness  by  the 
treachery  of  a seducer. 

III.  The  public  at  large  lose  the  benefit  of  the  woman’s  service  in 
her  proper  place  and  destination,  as  a wife  and  parent.  This,  to  the 
whole  community,  may  be  little ; but  it  is  often  more  than  all  the 
good  which  the  seducer  does  to  the  community  can  recompense. 
Moreover,  prostitution  is  supplied  by  seduction ; and  in  proportion 
to  the  danger  there  is  of  the  woman’s  betaking  herself,  after  her  first 
sacrifice,  to  a life  of  public  lewdness,  the  seducer  is  answerable  for 
the  multiplied  evils  to  which  his  crime  gives  birth. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  pursue  the  effects  of  seduction  through  the 
complicated  misery  which  it  occasions,  and  if  it  be  right  to  estimate 
crimes  by  the  mischief  they  knowingly  produce,  it  will  appear  some- 
thing more  than  mere  invective  to  assert,  that  not  one  half  of  the 
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crimes, Lor  which  men  suffer  death  by  the  laws  of  England*  are  so 
flagitious  as  this.* 


CHAPTER  IV, 

K 

ADULTERY. 

! A new  sufferer  is  introduced,  the  injured  husband,  who  receives  a 
wound  in  his  sensibility  and  affections,  the  most  painful  and  incura- 
ble that  human  nature  knows.  In  all  other  respects,  adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  man  who  solicits  the  chastity  of  a married  woman, 
includes  the  crime  of  seduction,  and  is  attended  with  the  same  mis- 
j chief. 

The  infidelity  of  the  woman  is  aggravated  by  cruelty  to  her  chil- 
dren, who  are  generally  involved  in  their  parents’  shame,  and  always 
made  unhappy  by  their  quarrel.  * 

If  it  be  said  that  these  consequences  are  chargeable  not  so  much 
upon  the  crime,  as  the  discovery,  w'e  answer,  first,  that  the  crime 
could  not  be  discovered  unless  it  were  committed,  and  that  the  com- 
mission is  never  secure  from  discovery  ';  and  secondly,  that  if  we  ex- 
cuse adulterous  connexions,  whenever  they  can  hope  to  escape  detec- 
tion, which  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this  argument  conducts  us, 
we  leave  the  husband  no  other  security  for  his  wife’s  chastity,  than 
in  her  want  of  opportunity  or  temptation ; which  would  probably 
either  deter  men  from  marrying,  or  render  marriage  a state  of  such 
jealousy  and  alarm  to  the  husband,  as  must  end  in  the  slavery  and 
confinement  of  the  wife. 

The  vow,  by  which  married  persons  mutually  engage  their  fideli- 
ty, “ is  witnessed  before  God,”  and  accompanied  with  circumstances 
of  solemnity  and  religion,  which  approach  to  the  nature  of  an  oath. 
The  married  offender  therefore  incurs  a crime  little  short  of  perjury, 
and  the  seduction  of  a married  woman  is  little  less  than  suborna- 
tion of  perjury:; — and  this  guilt  is  independent  of  the  discovery. 

All  behaviour  which  is  designed,  or  which  knowingly  tends,  to 
captivate  the  affection  of  a married  woman,  is  a barbarous  intrusion 
upon  the  peace  and  virtue  of  a family,  though  it  fall  short  of  adul- 
tery. 

The  usual  and  only  apology  for  adultery  is,  the  prior  transgression 
of  the  other  party.  There  are  degrees,  no  doubt,  in  this,  as  in  other 
crimes : and  sb  far  as  the  bad  effects  of  adultery  are  anticipated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  offends  first,  the  guilt  of  the 
second  offender  is  less.  Rut  this  falls  very  far  short  of  a justification  ; 
unless  it  could  be  showm  that  the  obligation  of  the  marriage-vow  de- 
pends  upon  the  condition  of  reciprocal  fidelity  ; for  which  construc- 

* Yet  the  law  has  provided  no  punishment  for  this  offence  beyond  a pecuniary 
satisfaction  to  the  injured  family  ; and  this  can  only  be  come  at,  by  one  of  the 
quaintest  fictions  in  the  world  ; by  the  father’s  bringing  his  action  against  the  sedu- 
cer, for  the  loss  of  his  daughter’s  service,  during  her  pregnancy  and  nurturing. 
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tion  there  appears  no  foundation,  either  in  expediency*  or  in  the 
terms  of  the  promise,  or  in  the  design  of  the  legislature  which  pre- 
scribed the  marriage-rite.  Moreover*  the  rule  contended  for  by  this 
plea  has  a manifest  tendency  to  multiply  the  offence,  but  none  to  re- 
claim the  offender. 

The  way  of  considering  the  offence  of  one  party  as  a provocation 
to  the  other,  and  the  other  as  only  retaliating  the  injury  by  repeat- 
ing the  crime,  is  a childish  trifling  with  words. 

64  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,”  was  an  interdict  delivered  by 
God  himself.  By  the  Jewish  law,  adultery  was  capital  to  both  par- 
ties in  the  crime : 44  Even  he  that  committeth  adultery  with  his 
neighbour’s  wife,  the  adulterer  and  adulteress  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.” — Levit.  xx.  10.  Which  passages  prove,  that  the  Divine 
Legislator  placed  a great  difference  between  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion. And  with  this  agree  the  Christian  Scriptures  i for,  in  almost 
all  the  catalogues  they  have  left  us  of  crimes  and  criminals,  they 
enumerate  44  fornication,  adultery,  whoremongers*  adulterers,” 
(Matthew,  xv.  19.  1 Cor.  vi.  9.  Gal.  v.  9.  Heb.  xiii.  4.)  by 

which  mention  of  both,  they  show  that  they  did  not  consider  them 
as  the  same  : but  that  the  crime  of  adultery  was,  in  their  apprehen- 
sion, distinct  from*  and  accumulated  upon,  that  of  fornication. 

The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  recorded  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
give  countenance  to  that  crime.  As  Christ  told  the  woman*  44  Nei- 
ther do  I condemn  thee,”  we  must  believe,  it  is  said,  that  he  deemed 
her  conduct  either  not  criminal,  or  not  a crime,  however*  of  the  hein- 
ous nature  which  we  represent  it  to  be.  A more  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  case  will,  I think,  convince  us,  that  from  it  nothing  can 
be  concluded  as  to  Christ’s  opinion  concerning  adultery,  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  transaction  is  thus  related  : 44  Early  in  the 
morning  Jesus  came  again  into  the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came 
unto  him : and  he  sat  down  and  taught  them.  And  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  brought  unto  him  a woman  taken  in  adultery : and  when 
they  had  set  her  in  the  midst,  they  say  unto  him,  Master,  this  wo- 
man was  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very  act : now  Moses*  in  the  law* 
commanded  that  such  should  be  stoned ; but  what  sayest  thou  ? 
This  they  said  tempting  him*  that  they  might  have  to  accuse  him. 
But  Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as 
though  he  heard  them  not.  So  when  they  continued  asking  him,  he 
lift  up  himself,  and  said  unto  them,  He  that  is  without  sin  amongst 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a stone  at  her ; and  again  he  stooped  down 
and  wrote  on  the  ground  : and  they  which  heard  it,  being  convicted 
by  their  own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one*  beginning  at  the  eldest, 
even  unto  the  last ; and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  stand- 
ing in  the  midst.  When  Jesus  had  lift  up  himself,  and  saw  none 
but  the  woman,  he  said  unto  her,  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  ac- 
cusers ? hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ? She  said  unto  him,  No  man, 
Lord.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I condemn  thee  >•  go,  and 
sin  no  more.” 
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c<  This  they  said  tempting  him,  that  they  might  have  to  accuse 
him;”  to  draw  him,  that  is,  into  an  exercise  of  judicial  authority, 
that  they  might  have  to  accuse  him  before  the  Roman  governor,  of 
usurping  or  intermeddling  with  the  civil  government.  This  was 
their  design : and  Christ’s  behaviour  throughout  the  whole  affair 
proceeded  from  a knowledge  of  this  design,  and  a determination  to 
defeat  it.  He  gives  them  at  first  a cold  and  sullen  reception,  well 
suited  to  the  insidious  intention  with  which  they  came  ; 44  He  stooped 
down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though  he  heard 
them  not.”  66  When  they  continued  asking  him,”  when  they  teased 
him,  to  speak,  lie  dismissed  them  with  a rebuke,  which  the  imperti- 
nent malice  of  their  errand,  as  well  as  the  sacred  character  of  many 
of  them,  deserved : “ He  that  is  without  sin  (that  is,  this  sin)  among 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a stone  at  her.”  This  had  its  effect.  Stung 
with  the  reproof,  and  disappointed  of  their  aim,  they  stole  away  one 
by  one,  and  left  Jesus  and  the  woman  alone.  And  then  follows  the 
conversation,  which  is  the  part  of  the  narrative  most  material  to  our 
present  subject.  “ Jesus  said  unto  her,  Woman,  where  are  those 
thine  accusers  ? hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ? She  said,  No  man, 
Lord.  And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I condemn  thee;  go, 
and  sin  no  more.”  Now,  when  Christ  asked  the  woman,  “ Hath  no 
man  condemned  thee  ?”  he  certainly  spoke,  and  was  understood  by 
the  woman  to  speak,  of  a legal  and  judicial  condemnation ; other- 
wise her  answer,  “ No  man,  Lord,”  was  not  true.  In  every  other 
sense  of  condemnation,  as  blame,  censure,  reproof,  private  judgment, 
and  the  like,  many  had  condemned  her ; all  those  indeed  who  brought 
her  to  Jesus.  If  then  a judicial  sentence  was  what  Christ  meant  by 
condemning  in  the  question,  the  common  use  of  language  requires  us 
to  suppose  that  he  meant  the  same  in  his  reply,  “ Neither  do  I con- 
demn thee,”  i.  e.  I pretend  to  no  judicial  character  or  authority  over 
thee ; it  is  no  office  or  business  of  mine  to  pronounce  or  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  law. 

When  Christ  adds,  **  Go,  and  sin  no  more,”  he  in  effect  tells  her, 
that  she  had  sinned  already  : but  as  to  the  degree  or  quality  of  the 
sin,  or  Christ’s  opinion  concerning  it,  nothing  is  declared,  or  can  be 
inferred,  either  way. 

Adultery,  which  was  punished  with  death  during  the  Usurpation, 
is  now  regarded  by  the  law  of  England  only  as  a civil  injury ; for 
which  the  imperfect  satisfaction  that  money  can  afford,  may  be  re- 
covered by  the  husband. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INCEST. 

In  order  to  preserve  chastity  in  families,  and  between  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  brought  up  and  living  together  in  a state  of  unreserved 
intimacy,  it  is  necessary  by  every  method  possible  to  inculcate  an 
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abhorrence  of  incestuous  conjunctions;  which  abhorrence  can  only 
be  upholder!  by  the  absolute  reprobation  of  all  commerce  of  the  sexes 
between  near  relations.  Upon  this  principle,  the  marriage  as  well 
as  other  cohabitations  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  lineal  kindred,  and 
of  all  who  usually  live  in  the  same  family,  may  be  said  to  be  forbid- 
den by  the  law  of  nature. 

Restrictions  which  extend  to  remoter  degrees  of  kindred  than 
what  this  reason  makes  it  necessary  to  prohibit  from  intermarriage, 
are  founded  in  the  authority  of  the  positive  law  which  ordains  them, 
and  can  only  be  justified  by  their  tendency  to  diffuse  wealth,  to  con- 
nect families,  or  to  promote  some  political  advantage. 

The  Levitical  law,  which  is  received  in  this  country,  and  from 
which  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  differs  very  little,  prohibits*  mar- 
riage between  relations,  within  three  degrees  of  kindred  ; computing 
the  generations,  not  from,  but  through  the  common  ancestor,  and 
accounting  affinity  the  same  as  consanguinity.  The  issue,  however, 
of  such  marriages  are  not  bastardized,  unless  the  parents  be  divorc- 
ed during  their  lifetime. 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  allowed  of  the  marriage  of  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  Amongst  the  Athenians,  a very  singular  regula- 
tion prevailed  ; brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half-blood,  if  related  by 
the  father’s  side,  might  marry ; if  by  the  mother’s  side,  they  were 
prohibited  from  marrying.  The  same  custom  also  probably  obtain- 
ed in  Chaldea  so  early  as  the  age  in  which  Abraham  left  it ; for  he 
and  Sarah  his  wife  stood  in  this  relation  to  each  other : “ And  yet, 
indeed,  she  is  my  sister ; she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not 
of  my  mother  : and  she  became  my  wife.”  Gen.  xx.  12. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POLYGAMY. 

The  equality*)1*  in  the  number  of  males  and  females  born  into  the 
world,  intimates  the  intention  of  God,  that  one  woman  should  be  as- 
signed to  one  man : for  if  to  one  man  be  allowed  an  exclusive  right 
to  five  or  more  women,  four  or  more  men  must  be  deprived  of  the 
exclusive  possession  of  any : which  could  never  be  the  order  in- 
tended. 

It  seems  also  a significant  indication  of  the  divine  will,  that  he  at 
first  created  only  one  woman  to  one  man.  Had  God  intended  poly- 
gamy for  the  species,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  begun  with  it ; 
especially  as,  by  giving  to  Adam  more  wives  than  one,  the  multipli- 


* The  Homan  law  continued  the  prohibition  to  the  descendants  of  brothers  and 
sisters  without  limits.  In  the  Levitical  and  English  law,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
a man  from  marrying  his  greatf-niece. 

*J*  This  equality  is  not  exact.  The  number  of  male  infants  exceeds  that  of  females 
in  the  proportion  of  nineteen  to  eighteen,  or  thereabouts : which  excess  provides  for 
the  greater  consumption  of  males  by  war,  seafaring,  and  other  dangerous  or  unheal- 
thy occupations. 
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cation  of  the  human  race  would  have  proceeded  with  a quicker  pro- 
gress. 

Polygamy  not  only  violates  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  ap- 
parent design  of  the  Deity,  but  produces  to  the  parties  themselves, 
and  to^the  public,  the  following  bad  effects : contests  and  jealousies 
amongst  the  wives  of  the  same  husband  ; distracted  affections,  or  the 
loss  of  all  affection,  in  the  husband  himself ; a voluptuousness  in  the 
rich,  which  dissolves  the  vigour  of  their  intellectual  as  well  as  active 
faculties,  producing  that  indolence  and  imbecility  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  have  long  characterized  the  nations  of  the  East ; the 
abasement  of  one  half  of  the  human  species,  who,  in  countries  where 
polygamy  obtains,  are  degraded  into  mere  instruments  of  physical 
pleasure  to  the  other  half ; neglect  of  children  ; and  the  manifold, 
and  sometimes  unnatural  mischiefs,  which  arise  from  a scarcity  of 
women.  To  compensate  for  these  evils,  polygamy  does  not  offer 
a single  advantage.  In  the  article  of  population,  which  it  has  been 
thought  to  promote,  the  community  gain  nothing  :*  for  the  question 
is  not,  whether  one  man  will  have  more  children  by  five  or  more 
wives  than  by  one ; but  whether  these  five  wives  would  not  bear  the 
same  or  a greater  number  of  children  to  five  separate  husbands. 
And  as  to  the  care  of  the  children,  when  produced,  and  the  sending 
of  them  into  the  world  in  situations  in  which  they  may  be  likely  to 
form  and  bring  up  families  of  their  own,  upon  which  the  increase 
and  succession  of  the  human  species  in  a great  degree  depend  ; this 
is  less  provided  for,  and  less  practicable,  where  twenty  or  thirty 
children  are  to  be  supported  by  the  attention  and  fortunes  of  one  fa- 
ther, than  if  they  were  divided  into  five  or  six  families,  to  each  of 
which  were  assigned  the  industry  and  inheritance  of  two  parents. 

Whether  simultaneous  polygamy  was  permitted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  seems  doubtful  r f*  but  whether  permitted  or  not,  it  was  cer- 
tainly practised  by  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  both  before  that  law,  and 
under  it.  The  permission,  if  there  were  any,  might  be  like  that  of 
divorce,  “ for  the  hardness  of  their  heart,”  in  condescension  to  their 
established  indulgences,  rather  than  from  the  general  rectitude  or 
propriety  of  the  thing  itself.  The  state  of  manners  in  Judea  had 
probably  undergone  a reformation  in  this  respect  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  for  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  no  trace  or  mention 
of  any  such  practice  being  tolerated. 

* Nothing,  I mean,  compared  with  a state  in  which  marriage  is  nearly  universal. 
Where  marriages  are  less  general,  and  many  women  unfruitful  from  the  want  of 
husbands,  polygamy  might  at  first  add  a little  to  population  ; and  but  a little  : for, 
as  a variety  of  wives  would  be  sought  chiefly  from  temptations  of  voluptuousness,  it 
would  rather  increase  the  demand  for  female  beauty,  than  for  the  sex  at  large.  And 
this  little  would  soon  be  made  less  by  many  deductions.  For,  first,  as  none  but  the 
opulent  can  maintain  a plurality  of  wives,  where  polygamy  obtains,  the  rich  indulge 
in  it,  while  the  rest  take  up  with  a vague  and  barren  incontinency.  And,  secondly, 
women  would  grow  less  jealous  of  their  virtue,  when  they  had  nothing  for  which  to 
reserve  it,  but  a chamber  in  the  haram  ; when  their  chastity  was  no  longer  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  rights  and  happiness  of  a wife,  as  enjoyed  under  the  marriage  of 
one  woman  to  one  man.  These  considerations  may  be  added  to  what  is  mentioned  in 
the  text,  concerning  the  easy  and  early  settlement  of  children  in  the  world, 
j*  See  Deut.  xvii.  IT ; xxi.  15. 
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For  which  reason,  and because  it  was  likewise  forbidden  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  express  law 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Christian  code.  The  words  of  Christ* 
(Matt.  xix.  9-)  may  be  construed  by  an  easy  implication  to  prohibit 
polygamy : for,  if  44  whoever  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrieth 
another  committeth  adultery,'”  he  who  marrieth  another  without  put- 
ting away  the  firsts  is  no  less  guilty  of  adultery : because  the  adul- 
tery does  not  consist  in  the  repudiation  of  the  first  wife  (for,  however 
unjust  or  cruel  that  may  be,  it  is  not  adultery)  but  in  entering  into 
a second  marriage  during  the  legal  existence  and  obligation  of  the 
first.  The  several  passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  which  speak  of 
marriage,  always  suppose  it  to  signify  the  union  of  one  man  with 
one  woman.  Upon  this  supposition  he  argues,  Rom.  vii.  1 — 3: 
44  Know  ye  not,  brethren  (for  I speak  to  them  that  know  the  law) 
how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ? 
For  the  woman  which  hath  a husband,  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her 
husband  so  long  as  he  liveth ; but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is 
loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband  : so  then,  if  while  her  husband 
liveth  she  be  married  to  another  man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adul- 
teress.” When  the  same  apostle  permits  marriage  to  his  Corinthian 
converts  (which,  44  for  the  present  distress,”  he  judges  to  be  incon- 
venient) he  restrains  the  permission  to  the  marriage  of  one  husband 
with  one  wife  : — 44  It  is  good  for  a man  not  to  touch  a woman ; ne- 
vertheless, to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and 
let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband.” 

The  manners  of  different  countries  have  varied  in  nothing  more 
than  in  their  domestic  constitutions.  Less  polished  and  more  luxu- 
rious nations  have  either  not  perceived  the  bad  effects  of  polygamy, 
or  if  they  did  perceive  them,  they  who  in  such  countries  possessed 
the  power  of  reforming  the  laws,  have  been  unwilling  to  resign  their 
own  gratifications.  Polygamy  is  retained  at  this  day  among  the 
Turks,  and  throughout  every  part  of  Asia,  in  which  Christianity  is 
not  professed.  In  Christian  countries,  it  is  universally  prohibited. 
In  Sweden  it  is  punished  with  death.  In  England,  besides  the  nul- 
lity of  the  second  marriage,  it  subjects  the  offender  to  transportation, 
or  imprisonment  and  branding,  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  capital 
punishment  for  the  second.  And  whatever  may  be  said  in  behalf  of 
polygamy  when  it  is  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  marriage 
of  a second  wife  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first,  in  countries  where 
such  a second  marriage  is  void,  must  be  ranked  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  cruel  of  those  frauds,  by  which  a woman  is  cheated  out  of 
her  fortune,  her  person,  and  her  happiness. 

The  ancient  Medes  compelled  their  citizens,  in  one  canton,  to  take 
seven  wives ; in  another,  each  woman  to  receive  five  husbands : ac- 
cording as  war  had  made,  in  one  quarter  of  their  country,  an  extra- 
ordinary havock  among  the  men,  or  the  women  had  been  carried 
away  by  an  enemy  from'  another.  This  regulation,  so  far  as  it  was 

* “ I say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication, 
and  shall  marfy  another,  committeth  adultery.” 
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adapted  to  the  proportion  which  subsisted  between  the  number  of 
males  and  females,  was  founded  in  the  reason  upon  which  the  most 
improved  nations  of  Europe  proceed  at  present. 

Caesar  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  a species  of 
polygamy,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  was  perfectly  singular. 
U scores , says  he,  liabent  deni  duodenique  inter  se  communes ; et 
maxime  fratres  cum  fratribus , parentesque  cum  liberis : sed  si  qui 
sint  ex  his  nati , eorum  liabentur  liberty  quo  primum  virgo  quaque 
deducta  est. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  DIVORCE. 

By  divorce , I mean  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage-contract,  by  the 
act,  and  at  the  will,  of  the  husband. 

This  power  was  allowed  to  the  husband,  among  the  Jews,  the 
Greeks,  and  latter  Romans;  and  is  at  this  day  exercised  by  the 
Turks  and  Persians. 

The  congruity  of  such  a right  with  the  laws  of  nature,  is  the 
question  before  us. 

And  in  the  first  place,  it  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
which  the  parents  owe  to  their  children ; which  duty  can  never  be 
so  well  fulfilled  as  by  their  cohabitation  and  united  care.  It  is  also 
incompatible  with  the  right  which  the  mother  possesses,  as  well  as 
the  father,  to  the  gratitude  of  her  children  and  the  comfort  of  their 
society ; of  both  which  she  is  almost  necessarily  deprived,  by  her 
dismission  from  her  husband’s  family. 

Where  this  objection  does  not  interfere,  I know  of  no  principle  of 
the  law  of  nature  applicable  to  the  question,  beside  that  of  general 
expediency. 

For,  if  we  say,  that  arbitrary  divorces  are  excluded  by  the  terms 
of  the  marriage-contract,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  contract  might 
be  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  this  condition. 

If  we  argue,  with  some  moralists,  that  the  obligation  of  a contract 
naturally  continues,  so  long  as  the  purpose,  which  the  contracting 
parties  had  in  view,  requires  its  continuance ; it  will  be  difficult  to 
show  what  purpose  of  the  contract  (the  care  of  the  children  except- 
ed) should  confine  a man  to  a woman,  from  whom  he  seeks  to  be 
loose. 

If  we  contend,  with  others,  that  a contract  cannot,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  be  dissolved,  unless  the  parties  be  replaced  in  the  situation 
which  each  possessed  before  the  contract  was  entered  into  ; we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  prove  this  to  be  a universal  or  indispensable  pro- 
perty of  contracts. 

I confess  myself  unable  to  assign  any  circumstance  in  the  mar- 
riage-contract, which  essentially  distinguishes  it  from  other  contracts, 
or  which  proves  that  it  contains,  what  many  have  ascribed  to  it,  a 
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natural  incapacity  of  being  dissolved  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  at  l'e 
the  option  of  one  of  them,  or  either  of  them.  But  if  we  trace  the  P 
effects  of  such  a rule  upon  the  general  happiness  of  married  life,  we  ^ 
shall  perceive  reasons  of  expediency,  that  abundantly  justify  the  po-l  ft 
licy  of  those  laws  which  refuse  to  the  husband  the  power  of  divorce,  P 
or  restrain  it  to  a few  extreme  and  specific  provocations:  and  our 
principles  teach  us  to  pronounce  that  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, which  can  be  proved  to  be  detrimental  to  the  common  liappi-  |i- 
ness  of  the  human  species.  i is 

A lawgiver,  whose  counsels  are  directed  by  views  of  general  utili- 
ty, and  obstructed  by  no  local  impediment,  would  make  the  mar- 
riage-contract indissoluble  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties,  for 
the  sake  of  the  following  advantages  : — 

I.  Because  this  tends  to  preserve  peace  and  concord  between  mar-  M 

ried  persons,  by  perpetuating  their  common  interest,  and  by  inducing  laii 
a necessity  of  mutual  compliance.  in 

There  is  great  weight  and  substance  in  both  these  considerations,  ie 
An  earlier  termination  of  the  union  would  produce  a separate  in- 
terest. The  wife  would  naturally  look  forward  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  partnership,  and  endeavour  to  draw  to  herself  a fund  against  the 
time  when  she  was  no  longer  to  have  access  to  the  same  resources. 
This  would  beget  peculation  on  one  side,  and  mistrust  on  the  other ; 
evils  which  at  present  very  little  disturb  the  confidence  of  married 
life.  The  second  effect  of  making  the  union  determinable  only  by 
death,  is  not  less  beneficial.  It  necessarily  happens  that  adverse 
tempers,  habits,  and  tastes,  oftentimes  meet  in  marriage.  In  which 
case,  each  party  must  take  pains  to  give  up  what  offends,  and  prac- 
tise what  may  gratify  the  other.  A man  and  woman  in  love  with 
each  other,  do  this  insensibly ; but  love  is  neither  general  nor  dura- 
ble ; and  where  that  is  wanting,  no  lessons  of  duty,  no  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  will  go  half  so  far  with  the  generality  of  mankind  and  wo- 
mankind as  this  one  intelligible  reflection,  that  they  must  each  make 
the  best  of  their  bargain  ; and  that,  seeing  they  must  either  both  be 
miserable,  or  both  share  in  the  same  happiness,  neither  can  find 
their  own  comfort,  but  in  promoting  the  pleasure  of  the  other. 
These  compliances,  though  at  first  extorted  by  necessity,  become  in 
time  easy  and  mutual ; and,  though  less  endearing  than  assiduities 
which  take  their  rise  from  affection,  generally  procure  to  the  married 
pair  a repose  and  satisfaction  sufficient  for  their  happiness. 

II.  Because  new  objects  of  desire  would  be  continually  sought 
after,  if  men  could,  at  will,  be  released  from  their  subsisting  engage- 
ments. Suppose  the  husband  to  have  once  preferred  his  wife  to  all 
other  women,  the  duration  of  this  preference  cannot  be  trusted  to. 
Possession  makes  a great  difference : and  there  is  no  other  security 
against  the  invitations  of  novelty,  than  the  known  impossibility  of 
obtaining  the  object.  Did  the  cause  which  brings  the  sexes  toge- 
ther, hold  them  together  by  the  same  force  with  which  it  first  at- 
tracted them  to  each  other ; or  could  the  woman  be  restored  to  her 
personal  integrity,  and  to  all  the  advantages  of  her  virgin  estate ; 
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I the  power  of  divorce  might  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  hus- 
j band,  with  less  danger  of  abuse  or  inconveniency.  But  constituted 
as  mankind  are,  and  injured  as  the  repudiated  wife  generally  must 
j be,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a stability  to  the  condition  of  married  wo- 
men, more  secure  than  the  continuance  of  their  husbands’’  affection  ; 

| and  to  supply  to  both  sides,  by  a sense  of  duty  and  of  obligation, 
what  satiety  has  impaired  of  passion  and  of  personal  attachment. 

! Upon  the  whole,  the  power  of  divorce  is  evidently  and  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  woman : and  the  only  question  appears  to  be, 
whether  the  real  and  permanent  happiness  of  one  half  of  the  species 
j should  be  surrendered  to  the  caprice  and  voluptuousness  of  the 
other  ? 

We  have  considered  divorces  as  depending  upon  the  will  of  the 
husband,  because  that  is  the  way  in  which  they  have  actually  ob- 
tained in  many  parts  of  the  world : but  the  same  objections  apply, 
in  a great  degree,  to  divorces  by  mutual  consent ; especially  when 
we  consider  the  indelicate  situation  and  small  prospect  of  happiness, 
which  remains  to  the  party  who  opposed  his  or  her  dissent  to  the 
liberty  and  desire  of  the  other. 

The  law  of  nature  admits  of  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  injured 
party,  in  cases  of  adultery,  of  obstinate  desertion,  of  attempts  upon 
life,  of  outrageous  cruelty,  of  incurable  madness,  and  perhaps  of 
personal  imbecility;  but  by  no  means  indulges, the  same  privilege 
to  mere  dislike,  to  opposition  of  humours  and  inclinations,  to  contra- 
riety of  taste  and  temper,  to  complaints  of  coldness,  neglect,  severity, 
peevishness,  jealousy  : not  that  these  reasons  are  trivial,  but  because 
such  objections  may  always  be  alleged,  and  are  impossible  by  testi- 
mony to  be  ascertained ; so  that  to  allow  implicit  credit  to  them, 
and  to  dissolve  marriages  whenever  either  party  thought  fit  to  pre- 
tend them,  would  lead  in  its  effect  to  all  the  licentiousness  of  arbi- 
trary divorces. 

Milton’s  story  is  well  known.  Upon  a quarrel  with  his  wife,  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  another  woman,  and  set  forth  a public  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct,  by  attempting  to  prove,  that  confirmed  dislike 
was  as  just  a foundation  for  dissolving  the  marriage-contract,  as 
adultery : to  which  position,  and  to  all  the  arguments  by  which  it 
can  be  supported,  the  above  consideration  affords  a sufficient  answer. 
And  if  a married  pair,  in  actual  and  irreconcileable  discord,  complain 
that  their  happiness  would  be  better  consulted,  by  permitting  them 
to  determine  a connexion  which  is  become  odious  to  both,  it  may  be 
told  them,  that  the  same  permission,  as  a general  rule,  would  pro- 
duce libertinism,  dissension,  and  misery,  amongst  thousands,  who 
are  now  virtuous,  and  quiet,  and  happy,  in  their  condition : and  it 
ought  to  satisfy  them  to  reflect,  that  when  their  happiness  is  sacrificed 
to  the  operation  of  an  unrelenting  rule,  it  is  sacrificed  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  community. 

The  Scriptures  seem  to  have  drawn  the  obligation  tighter  than 
the  law  of  nature  left  it.  “ Whosoever,”  saith  Christ,  “ shall  put 
away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
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committeth  adultery;  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away, 
doth  commit  adultery.” — Matt.  xix.  9.  The  law  of  Moses,  for  rea-  jsV 
sons  of  local  expediency,  permitted  the  Jewish  husband  to  put  u 
away  his  wife  r but  whether  for  every  cause,  or  for  what  causes,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  controverted  amongst  the  interpreters  of  those 
times.  Christ,  the  precepts  of  whose  religion  were  calculated  for 
more  general  use  and  observation,  revokes  this  permission  (as  given 
to  the  Jews  44  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts”)  and  promulges  a law  u 
which  was  thenceforward  to  confine  divorces  to  the  single  case  of  L 
adultery  in  the  wife.  And  I see  no  sufficient  reason  to  depart  from 
the  plain  and  strict  meaning  of  Christ’s  words.  The  rule  was  new.  [ (1( 
It  both  surprised  and  offended  his  disciples;  yet  Christ  added  no-  ^ 
thing  to  relax  or  explain  it.  |ea 

Inferior  causes  may  justify  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  |a( 
although  they  will  not  authorize  such  a dissolution  of  the  marriage-  L 
contract  as  would  leave  either  party  at  liberty  to  marry  again  : for  it 
is  that  liberty,  in  which  the  danger  and  mischief  of  divorces  princi- 
pally consist.  If  the  care  of  children  does  not  require  that  they- 
should  live  together,  and  it  is  become,  in  the  serious  judgment  of 
both,  necessary  for  their  mutual  happiness  that  they  should  separate, 
let  them  separate  by  consent.  Nevertheless,  this  necessity  can  hard- 
ly exist,  without  guilt  and  misconduct  on  one  side  or  on  both. 
Moreover,  cruelty,  ill  usage,  extreme  violence  or  moroseness  of  tem- 
per, or  other  great  and  continued  provocations,  make  it  lawful  for 
the  party  aggrieved  to  withdraw  from  the  society  of  the  offender 
without  his  or  her  consent.  The  law  which  imposes  the  marriage- 
vow,  whereby  the  parties  promise  to  44  keep  to  each  other,”  or  in 
other  words,  to  live  together,  must  be  understood  to  impose  it  with 
a silent  reservation  of  these  cases ; because  the  same  law  has  consti- 
tuted a judicial  relief  from  the  tyranny  of  the  husband,  by  the  di-  v 
vorce  a mensa  et  toro , and  by  the  provision  which  it  makes  for  the  i( 
separate  maintenance  of  the  injured  wife.  St.  Paul  likewise  distin- 
guishes between  a wife’s  merely  separating  herself  from  the  family  of  | 
her  husband,  and  her  marrying  again  : — 44  Let  not  the  wife  depart 
from  her  husband : but  and  if  she  do  depart,  let  her  remain  unmar- 
ried.” 

The  law  of  this  country,  in  conformity  to  our  Saviour’s  injunction, 
confines  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage-contract  to  the  single  case  of 
adultery  in  the  wife ; and  a divorce  even  in  that  case,  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  an  act  of  parliament,  founded 
upon  a previous  sentence  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  a verdict 
against  the  adulterer  at  common  law : which  proceedings  taken  to- 
gether, compose  as  complete  an  investigation  of  the  complaint  as  a 
cause  can  receive.  It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  the  legislature  to 
annex  a clause  to  these  acts,  restraining  the  offending  party  from 
marrying  with  the  companion  of  her  crime,  who,  by  the  course  of 
proceeding,  is  always  known  and  convicted : for  there  is  reason  to 
fear,  that  adulterous  connexions  are  often  formed  with  the  prospect 
of  bringing  them  to  this  conclusion ; at  least,  when  the  seducer  has 
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j once  captivated  the  affection  of  a married  woman,  he  may  avail  him- 
;|  self  of  this  tempting  argument  to  subdue  her  scruples,  and  complete 
his  victory;  and  the  legislature,  as  the  business  is  managed  at  pre- 
| sent,  assists  by  its  interposition  the  criminal  design  of  the  offenders, 
and  confers  a privilege  where  it  ought  to  inflict  a punishment.  The 

Proposal  deserved  an  experiment : but  something  more  penal  will, 
apprehend,  be  found  necessary  to  check  the  progress  of  this  alarm- 
ing depravity.  Whether  a law  might  not  be  framed  directing  the 
! fortune  of  the  adulteress  to  descend  as  in  case  of  her  natural  death ; 
reserving,  however,  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  it,  by 
way  of  annuity,  for  her  subsistence  (such  annuity,  in  no  case,  to  ex- 
ceed a fixed  sum)  and  also  so  far  suspending  the  estate  in  the  hands 
of  the  heir  as  to  preserve  the  inheritance  to  any  children  she  might 
bear  to  a second  marriage,  in  case  there  was  none  to  succeed  in  the 
place  of  their  mother  by  the  first ; whether,  I say,  such  a law  would 
not  render  female  virtue  in  higher  life  less  vincible,  as  well  as  the 
seducers  of  that  virtue  less  urgent  in  their  suit,  we  recommend  to 
the  deliberation  of  those  who  are  willing  to  attempt  the  reformation 
of  this  important,  but  most  incorrigible,  class  of  the  community.  A 
passion  for  splendour,  for  expensive  amusements  and  distinction,  is 
commonly  found,  jn  that  description  of  women  who  would  become 
the  objects  of  such  a law,  not  less  inordinate  than  their  other  appe- 
tites. A severity  of  the  kind  we  propose,  applies  immediately  to 
that  passion.  And  there  is  no  room  for  any  complaint  of  injustice, 

; since  the  provisions  above  stated,  with  others  which  might  be  con- 
trived, confine  the  punishment,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  the  person 
of  the  offender ; suffering  the  estate  to  remain  to  the  heir,  or  within 
the  family,  of  the  ancestor  from  whom  it  came,  or  to  attend  the  ap- 
pointments of  his  will. 

Sentences  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  release  the  parties 
a vinculo  matrimonii  by  reason  of  impuberty,  frigidity,  consanguin- 
ity within  the  prohibited  degrees,  prior  marriage,  or  want  of  the  re- 
quisite consent  of  parents  and  guardians,  are  not  dissolutions  of  the 
marriage-contract,  but  judicial  declarations  that  there  never  was  any 
marriage ; such  impediment  subsisting  at  the  time,  as  rendered  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage-rite  a mere  nullity.  And  the  rite  itself 
contains  an  exception  of  these  impediments.  The  man  and  woman 
to  be  married  are  charged,  44  if  they  know  any  impediment  why  they 
may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together,  to  confess  it and  assured 
44  that  so  many  as  are  coupled  together,  otherwise  than  God’s  word 
doth  allow,  are  not  joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  their  matri- 
! mony  lawful all  which  is  intended  by  way  of  solemn  notice  to  the 
; parties,  that  the  vow  they  are  about  to  make  will  bind  their  con- 
sciences and  authorize  their  cohabitation,  only  upon  the  supposition 
that  no  legal  impediment  exists. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MARRIAGE. 
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Whether  it  bath  grown  out  of  some  tradition  of  the  Divine  ap- 
pointment of  marriage  in  the  persons  of  our  first  parents,  or  merely 
from  a design  to  impress  the  obligation  of  the  marriage-contract 
with  a solemnity  suited  to  its  importance,  the  marriage-rite,  in  al 
most  all  countries  of  the  world,  has  been  made  a religious  ceremo- 


>ver 
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ny  ;*  although  marriage,  in  its  own  nature,  and  abstracted  from  the 


rules  and  declarations  which  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures 
deliver  concerning  it,  be  properly  a civil  contract,  and  nothing  more. 

With  respect  to  one  main  article  in  matrimonial  alliances,  a tota 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  fashion  of  the  world ; the  wife  now 
brings  money  to  her  husband,  whereas  anciently  the  husband  paid 
money  to  the  family  of  the  wife ; as  was  the  case  among  the  Jewish 
patriarchs,  the  Greeks,  and  the  old  inhabitants  of  Germany. f This 
alteration  has  proved  of  no  small  advantage  to  the  female  sex  ; for 
their  importance  in  point  of  fortune  procures  to  them,  in  modern 
times,  that  assiduity  and  respect,  which  are  always  wanted  to  com 
pensate  for  the  inferiority  of  their  strength ; but  which  their  per- 
sonal attractions  would  not  always  secure. 

Our  business  is  with  marriage,  as  it  is  established  in  this  country 
And  in  treating  thereof,  it  will  be  necassary  to  state  the  terms  of  the 
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ta! 


marriage 


-vow. 


in  order  to  discover : ■ 


1.  What  duties  this  vow  creates, 

2.  What  situation  of  mind  at  the  time  is  inconsistent  with  it 

3.  By  what  subsequent  behaviour  it  is  violated. 

The  husband  promises,  on  his  part,  44  to  love,  comfort,  honour, 

and  keep,  his  wife  the  wife  on  hers,  44  to  obey,  serve,  love,  honour 
and  keep,  her  husband in  every  variety  of  health,  fortune,  and 
condition : and  both  stipulate  44  to  forsake  all  others,  and  to  keep 
only  unto  one  another,  so  long  as  they  both  shall  live.”  This  pro- 
mise is  called  the  marriage-vow ; is  witnessed  before  God  and  the 
congregation ; accompanied  with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
blessing  upon  it ; and  attended  with  such  circumstances  of  devotion 
and  solemnity  as  place  the  obligation  of  it,  and  the  guilt  of  violating 
it,  nearly  upon  the  same  foundation  with  that  of  oaths. 

The  parties  by  this  vow  engage  their  personal  fidelity  expressly 
and  specifically ; they  engage  likewise  to  consult  and  promote  each 
other’s  happiness ; the  wife,  moreover,  promises  obedience  to  her 


* It  was  not,  however,  in  Christian  countries  required  that  marriages  should  be 
celebrated  in  churches,  till  the  thirteenth  century  or  the  Christian  era.  Marriages 
in  England  during  the  Usurpation,  were  solemnized  before  justices  of  the  peace  t 
but  for  what  purpose  this  novelty  was  introduced,  except  to  degrade  the  clergy, 
does  not  appear. 

j*  The  ancient  Assyrians  sold  their  beauties  by  an  annual  auction.  The  prices  were 
applied  by  way  of  portions  to  the  more  homely.  By  this  contrivance,  all  of  bqth 
sorts  were  disposed  of  in  marriage. 
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husband.  Nature  may  have  made  and  left  the  sexes  of  the  human 
species  nearly  equal  in  their  faculties,  and  perfectly  so  in  their  rights  : 
but  to  guard  against  those  competitions  which  equality,  or  a con- 
! tested  superiority,  is  almost  sure  to  produce,  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures enjoin  upon  the  wife  that  obedience  which  she  here  promises, 

| and  in  terms  so  peremptory  and  absolute,  that  it  seems  to  extend  to 
every  thing  not  criminal,  or  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  wo- 
j man’s  happiness.  n Let  the  wife,”  says  St.  Paul,  “ be  subject  to  her 
own  husband  in  every  thing.” — 66  The  ornament  of  a meek  and 
[ quiet  spirit,”  says  the  same  apostle,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  wives, 

is,  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  of  great  priced1  No  words  ever  expressed 
the  true  merit  of  the  female  character  so  well  as  these. 

The  condition  of  human  life  will  not  permit  us  to  say,  that  no  one 
can  conscientiously  marry,  who  does  not  prefer  the  person  at  the 
altar  to  all  other  men  or  women  in  the  world : but  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  (whether  we  respect  the  end  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  the  plain  terms  in  which  the  contract  is  conceived)  that  who- 
ever is  conscious,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  of  such  a dislike  to  the 
Woman  he  is  about  to  marry,  or  of  such  a subsisting  attachment  to 
Some  other  woman,  that  he  cannot  reasonably,  nor  does  in  fact,  ex- 
pect ever  to  entertain  an  affection  for  his  future  wife,  is  guilty,  when 
ne  pronounces  the  marriage-vow,  of  a direct  and  deliberate  prevari- 
cation; and  that,  too,  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  those  ideas  of 
religion,  and  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  the  place,  the  ritual,  and 
the  solemnity,  of  the  occasion,  cannot  fail  of  bringing  to  his  thoughts. 
The  same  likewise  of  the  woman.  This  charge  must  be  imputed  to 
all  who,  from  mercenary  motives,  marry  the  objects  of  their  aversion 
and  disgust  ; and  likewise  to  those  who  desert,  from  any  motive 
whatever,  the  object  of  their  affection,  and,  without  being  able  to 
subdue  that  affection,  marry  another. 

The  crime  of  falsehood  is  also  incurred  by  the  man  who  intends, 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  to  commence,  renew,  or  continue,  a per- 
sonal commerce  with  any  other  woman.  And  the  parity  of  reason, 
if  a wife  be  capable  of  so  much  guilt,  extends  to  her. 

The  marriage-vow  is  violated, 

I.  By  adultery. 

II.  By  any  behaviour  which,  knowingly,  renders  the  life  of  the 
other  miserable  ; as  desertion,  neglect,  prodigality,  drunkenness, 
peevishness,  penuriousness,  jealousy,  or  any  levity  of  conduct  which 
administers  occasion  of  jealousy* 

A late  regulation  in  the  law  of  marriages,  in  this  country,  has 
made  the  consent  of  the  father,  if  he  be  living,  of  the  mother,  if  she 
Survive  the  father,  and  remain  unmarried,  or  of  guardians,  if  both 
parents  be  dead,  necessary  to  the  marriage  of  a person  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  By  the  Roman  law,  the  consent  et  avi  et  patris 
was  required  so  long  as  they  lived.  In  France,  the  consent  of  pa- 
rents is  necessary  to  the  marriage  of  sons,  until  they  attain  to  thirty 
years  of  age  ; of  daughters,  until  twenty-live.  In  Holland,  for  sons 
till  twenty-five ; for  daughters,  till  twenty.  And  this  distinction 
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between  the  sexes  appears  to  be  well  founded ; for  a woman  is  usu- 
ally as  properly  qualified  for  the  domestic  and  interior  duties  of  a 
wife  or  mother  at  eighteen,  as  a man  is  for  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  the  more  arduous  care  of  providing  for  a family,  at  twenty-one. 

The  constitution  also  of  the  human  species  indicates  the  same  dis- 
tinction.* 
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OF  THE  DUTY  OF  PARENTS.  « 
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That  virtue,  which  confines  its  beneficence  within  the  walls  of  a ob! 
man’s  own  house,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  little  bet-  soi 
ter  than  a more  refined  selfishness  : and  yet  it  will  be  confessed,  that  f 
the  subject  and  matter  of  this  class  of  duties  are  inferior  to  none  in 
utility  and  importance : and  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  virtue  the  oil 
most  valuable,  but  where  it  does  the  most  good  ? What  duty  is  the  mi 
most  obligatory,  but  that  on  which  the  most  depends  ? And  where  rei 
have  we  happiness  and  misery  so  much  in  our  power,  or  liable  to  be  m 
so  affected  by  our  conduct,  as  in  our  own  families  ? It  will  also  be  its 
acknowledged  that  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  world  are  better  wi 
upholden  whilst  each  man  applies  himself  to  his  own  concerns  and  te 
the  care  of  his  own  family,  to  which  he  is  present,  than  if  every  cc 
man,  from  an  excess  of  mistaken  generosity,  should  leave  his  own 
business,  to  undertake  his  neighbour’s,  which  he  must  always  man- 
age with  less  knowledge,  conveniency,  and  success.  If  therefore 
the  low  estimation  of  these  virtues  be  well  founded,  it  must  be  ow- 
ing, not  to  their  inferior  importance,  but  to  some  defect  or  impurity 
in  the  motive.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  in  the  d 
power  of  association  so  to  unite  our  children’s  interest  with  our  own,  e 
as  that  we  shall  often  pursue  both  from  the  same  motive,  place  both 
in  the  same  object,  and  with  as  little  sense  of  duty  in  one  pursuit  as  c 
in  the  other.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  judgment  above  stated  is  r 
not  far  from  the  truth.  And  so  often  as  we  find  a solicitous  care  of  o 
a man’s  own  family,  in  a total  absence  or  extreme  penury  of  every 
other  virtue,  or  interfering  with  other  duties,  or  directing  its  opera-  i 
tion  solely  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  children,  placing  that  c 
happiness  in  amusement  and  indulgence  whilst  they  are  young,  or 
in  advancement  of  fortune  when  they  grow  up,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  case.  In  this  way,  the  common  opinion  con- 
cerning these  duties  may  be  accounted  for  and  defended.  If  we 
look  to  the  subject  of  them,  we  perceive  them  to  be  indispensable  : 
if  we  regard  the  motive,  we  find  them  often  not  very  meritorious. 
Wherefore,  although  a man  seldom  rises  high  in  our  esteem  who  has 
nothing  to  recommend  him  beside  the  care  of  his  own  family,  yet  we 
always  condemn  the  neglect  of  this  duty  with  the  utmost  severity ; 


* Cum  vis  prolem  procreandi  diutius  hmreat  in  mare  quarn  in  fbemintL  populi 
numerus  nequaquam  minuetur,  si  serins  venerem  colere  inceperint  viri. 
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both  by  reason  of  the  manifest  and  immediate  mischief  which  we  see 
arising  from  this  neglect,  and  because  it  argues  a want  not  only  of 
parental  affection,  but  of  those  moral  principles  which  ought  to  come 
in  aid  of  that  affection  where  it  is  wanting.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  praise  and  esteem  of  these  duties  be  not  proportioned  to 
the  good  they  produce,  or  to  the  indignation  with  which  we  resent 
the  absence  of  them,  it  is  for  this  reason;  that  virtue  is  the  most 
valuable,  not  where  it  produces  the  most  good,  but  where  it  is  the 
most  wanted : which  is  not  the  case  here ; because  its  place  is  often 
supplied  by  instincts,  or  involuntary  associations.  Nevertheless,  the 
offices  of  a parent  may  be  discharged  from  a consciousness  of  their 
obligation,  as  well  as  other  duties ; and  a sense  of  this  obligation  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  assist  the  stimulus  of  parental  affection  ; es- 
pecially in  stations  of  life,  in  which  the  wants  of  a family  cannot  be 
supplied  without  the  continual  hard  labour  of  the  father,  and  with- 
out his  refraining  from  many  indulgences  and  recreations  which  un- 
married men  of  like  condition  are  able  to  purchase.  Where  the  pa- 
rental affection  is  sufficiently  strong,  or  has  fewer  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, a principle  of  duty  may  still  be  wanted  to  direct  and  regulate 
its  exertions:  for  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  spend  and  waste  itself  in  a 
womanish  fondness  for  the  person  of  the  child ; an  improvident  at- 
tention to  his  present  ease  and  gratification ; a pernicious  facility  and 
compliance  with  his  humours ; an  excessive  and  superfluous  care  to 
provide  the  externals  of  happiness,  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
internal  sources  of  virtue  and  satisfaction.  Universally,  wherever  a 
parent’s  conduct  is  prompted  or  directed  by  a sense  of  duty,  there 
is  so  much  virtue. 

Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  the  place  which  parental 
duties  hold  in  the  scale  of  human  virtues,  we  proceed  to  state  and 
explain  the  duties  themselves. 

When  moralists  tell  us,  that  parents  are  bounded  to  do  all  they 
can  for  their  children,  they  tell  us  more  than  is  true ; for,  at  that 
rate,  every  expense  which  might  have  been  spared,  and  every  profit 
omitted  which  might  have  been  made,  would  be  criminal. 

The  duty  of  parents  has  its  limits,  like  other  duties ; and  admits, 
if  not  of  perfect  precision,  at  least  of  rules  definite  enough  for  appli- 
cation. 

These  rules  may  be  explained  under  the  several  heads  of  mainte- 
nance, education , and  a reasonable  provision  for  the  child's  happi- 
ness in  respect  of  outward  condition. 

I.  Maintenance. 

The  wants  of  children  make  it  necessary  that  some  person  main- 
tain them : and,  as  no  one  has  a right  to  burden  others  by  his  act, 
it  follows,  that  the  parents  are  bound  to  undertake  this  charge  them- 
selves. Besides  this  plain  inference,  the  affection  of  parents  to  their 
children,  if  it  be  instinctive,  and  the  provision  which  nature  has  pre- 
pared in  the  person  of  the  mother  for  the  sustentation  of  the  infant, 
concerning  the  existence  and  design  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
are  manifest  indications  of  the  Divine  will. 
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Hence  we  learn  the  guilt  of  those  who  run  away  from  their  fami- 
lies, or  (what  is  much  the  same)  in  consequence  of  idleness  or  drunk-  ft 
enness,  throw  them  upon  a parish  ; or  who  leave  them  destitute  at  p 
their  death,  when,  by  diligence  and  frugality,  they  might  have  laid  N 
up  a provision  for  their  support : also  of  those  who  refuse  or  neglect  |or 
the  care  of  their  bastard  offspring,  abandoning  them  to  a condition  in  P 
which  they  must  either  perish  or  become  burdensome  to  others;  for  p 
the  duty  of  maintenance,  like  the  reason  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
extends  to  bastards,  as  well  as  to  legitimate  children. 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  although  they  concern  themselves  little 
with  maxims  of  prudence  or  economy,  and  much  less  authorize 
worldly-mindedness  or  avarice,  have  yet  declared  in  explicit  terms  te: 
their  judgment  of  the  obligation  of  this  duty  : “ If  any  provide  not  ,se 
for  his  own,  especially  for  those  of  his  own  household,  he  hath  de- 
nied the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  (1  Tim.  v.  8.:;)  he  hath  pf 
disgraced  the  Christian  profession,  and  fallen  short  in  a duty  which  .to 
even  infidels  acknowledge.  tl 

II.  Education . vi 

Education,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  may  compre- 
hend every  preparation  that  is  made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  A 
our  lives ; and  in  this  sense  I use  it.  Some  such  preparation  is  ne-  n 
cessary  for  children  of  all  conditions,  because  without  it  they  must  .p 
be  miserable,  and  probably  will  be  vicious,  when  they  grow  up,  either  « 
from  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  from  want  of  rational  and  .tl 
inoffensive  occupation.  In  civilized  life,  every  thing  is  effected  by 
art  and  skill.  Whence  a person  who  is  provided  with  neither  (and  p 
neither  can  be  acquired  without  exercise  and  instruction)  will  be  b 
useless ; and  he  that  is  useless,  will  generally  be  at  the  same  time  tl 
mischievous  to  the  community.  So  that  to  send  an  uneducated  child  it 
into  the  world,  is  injurious  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  it  is  little  better  tl 
than  to  turn  out  a mad  dog  or  a wild  beast  into  the  streets,  n 

In  the  inferior  classes  of  the  community,  this  principle  condemns  i 
the  neglect  of  parents,  who  do  not  inure  their  children  betimes  to  c, 
labour  and  restraint,  by  providing  them  with  apprenticeships,  ser-  tl 
vices,  or  other  regular  employment,  but  who  suffer  them  to  waste  g 
their  youth  in  idleness  and  vagrancy,  or  to  betake  themselves  to  n 
some  lazy,  trifling,  and  precarious  calling  : for  the  consequence  of  $ 
having  thus  tasted  the  sweets  of  natural  liberty,  at  an  age  when  li 
their  passion  and  relish  for  it  are  at  the  highest,  is,  that  they  become  t: 
incapable,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  of  continued  industry,  or  o 
of  persevering  attention  to  any  thing ; spend  their  time  in  a misera-  u 
ble  struggle  between  the  importunity  of  want,  and  the  irksomeness  i 
of  regular  application ; and  are  prepared  to  embrace  every  expedient,  I: 
which  presents  a hope  of  supplying  their  necessities  without  confining 
them  to  the  plough,  the  loom,  the  shop,  or  the  counting-house. 

In  the  middle  orders  of  society,  those  parents  are  more  reprehen- 
sible, who  neither  qualify  their  children  for  a profession,  nor  enable 
them  to  live  without  one  ;*  and  those  in  the  highest,  who,  from  in- 

* Amongst  the  Athenians , if  the  parent  did  not  put  his  child  into  a way  of  getting 
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dolence,  indulgence,  or  avarice,  omit  to  procure  their  children  those 
liberal  attainments  which  are  necessary  to  make  them  useful  in  the 
stations  to  which  they  are  destined.  A man  of  fortune,  who  per- 
mits his  son  to  consume  the  season  of  education  in  hunting,  shooting, 

! or  in  frequenting  horse-races,  assemblies,  or  other  unedifying,  if  not 
| vicious,  diversions,  defrauds  the  community  of  a benefactor,  and  be- 
j queaths  them  a nuisance. 

Some,  though  not  the  same,  preparation  for  the  sequel  of  their 
lives,  is  necessary  for  youth  of  every  description;  and  therefore  for 
| bastards,  as  well  as  for  children  of  better  expectations.  Consequent- 
ly, they  who  leave  the  education  of  their  bastards  to  chance,  con- 
| tenting  themselves  with  making  provision  for  their  subsistence,  de- 
sert half  their  duty. 

III.  A reasonable  provision  for  the  happiness  of  a child,  in  re- 
spect of  outward  condition,  requires  three  things  : a situation  suited 
to  his  habits  and  reasonable  expectations ; a competent  provision  for 
the  exigencies  of  that  situation;  and  a probable  security  for  his 
virtue. 

The  first  two  articles  will  vary  with  the  condition  ^ the  parent. 
A situation  somewhat  approaching  in  rank  and  condition  to  the  pa- 
rent’s own;  or,  where  that  is  not  practicable,  similar  to  what  other 
parents  of  like  condition,  provide  for  their  children.;  bounds  the  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  (generally  speaking)  the  actual,  expectations  of 
the  child,  and  therefore  contains  the  extent  of  the  parent’s  obligation. 

Hence,  a peasant  satisfies  his  duty,  who  sends  out  his  children, 
properly  instructed  for  their  occupation,  to  husbandry  or  to  any 
branch  of  manufacture.  Clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  officers  in 
the  army  or  navy,  gentlemen  possessing  moderate  fortunes  of  inher- 
itance, or  exercising  trade  in  a large  or  liberal  way,  are  required  by 
the  same  rule  to  provide  their  sons  with  learned  professions,  com- 
missions in  the  army  or  navy,  places  in  public  offices,  or  reputable 
|.  branches  of  merchandise.  Providing  a child  with  a situation,  in- 
cludes a competent  supply  for  the  expenses  of  that  situation,  until 
: the  profits  of  it  enable  the  child  to  support  himself.  Noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  fortune  may  be  bound  to  transmit  an 
inheritance  to  the  representatives  of  their  family,  sufficient  for  their 
support  without  the  aid  of  a trade  or  profession,  yto  which  there  is 
little  hope  that  a youth,  who  has  been  flattered  with  other  expecta- 
tions, will  apply  himself  with  diligence  or  success.  In  .these  parts 
of  the  world,  public  opinion  has  assorted  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity into  four  or  five  general  classes,  each  class  comprising  a great 
variety  of  employments  and  professions,  the  choice  of  which  must 
be  committed  to  the  private  discretion  of  the  parent.*  All  that  can 

a livelihood,  the  child  was  not  bound  to  mat  e provision  for  the  parent  when  old  and 
necessitous. 

* The  health  and  virtue  of  a dhild’s  future  life.are  considerations  so  superior  to  all 
others,  that  whatever  is  likely  to  have  the  smallest  influence  upon  these,  deserves 
the  parent’s  first  attention.  In  respect  of  health,  agriculture,  and  all  active,  rural, 
and  out-of-door  employments,  are  to  be  preferred  to  manufactures  and  sedentary  oc- 
cupations. In  respect  of  virtue,  a course  of  dealings  in  which  the  advantage  is  mu- 
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be  expected  from  parents  as  a duty , and  therefore  the  only  rule 
which  a moralist  can  deliver  upon  the  subject,  is  that  they  endea- 
vour to  preserve  their  children  in  the  class  in  which  they  are  born, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  others  of  similar  expectations  are  accustom- 
ed to  be  placed  ; and  that  they  be  careful  to  confine  their  hopes  and 
habits  of  indulgence  to  objects  which  will  continue  to  be  attainable. 

It  is  an  ill-judged  thrift,  in  some  rich  parents,  to  bring  up  their 
sons  to  mean  employments,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  charge  of  a 
more  expensive  education  ; for  these  sons,  when  they  become  mas- 
ters of  their  liberty  and  fortune,  will  hardly  continue  in  occupations 
by  which  they  think  themselves  degraded,  and  are  seldom  qualified 
for  any  thing  better. 

An  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  children’s 
respective  conditions  in  the  world ; and  a regard,  in  the  second  place, 
to  their  reasonable  expectations,  always  postponing  the  expectations 
to  the  exigencies  when  both  cannot  be  satisfied ; ought  to  guide  pa- 
rents in  the  disposal  of  their  fortunes  after  their  death.  And  these 
exigencies  and  expectations  must  be  measured  by  the  standard  which 
custom  has  established : for  there  is  a certain  appearance,  attendance, 
establishment,  and  mode  of  living,  which  custom  has  annexed  to  the 
several  ranks  and  orders  of  civil  life  (and  which  compose  what  is 
called  decency ) together  with  a certain  society,  and  particular  plea- 
sures, belonging  to  each  class : and  a young  person  who  is  withheld 
from  sharing  in  these  for  want  of  fortune,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  a fair  chance  for  happiness ; the  indignity  and  mortification  of 
such  a seclusion  being  what  few  tempers  can  bear,  or  bear  with  con- 
tentment. And  as  to  the  second  consideration,  of  what  a child  may 
reasonably  expect  from  his  parent,  he  will  expect  what  he  sees  all  or 
most  others  in  similar  circumstances  receive ; and  we  can  hardly  call 
expectations  unreasonable,  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppress. 

By  virtue  of  this  rule,  a parent  is  justified  in  making  a difference 
between  his  children  according  as  they  stand  in  greater  or  less  need 
of  the  assistance  of  his  fortune,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of 
their  age  or  sex,  or  of  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  the 
various  success  which  they  have  met  with. 

tual,  in  which  the  profit  on  one  side  is  connected  with  the  benefit  of  the  other  (which 
is  the  case  in  trade,  and  all  serviceable  art  or  labour)  is  more  favourable  to  the  moral 
character,  than  callings  in  which  one  man’s  gain  is  another  man’s  loss ; in  which 
what  you  acquire,  is  acquired  without  equivalent,  and  parted  with  in  distress  ; as  in 
gaming,  and  whatever  partakes  of  gaming,  and  in  the  predatory  profits  of  war.  The 
following  distinctions  also  deserve  notice : A business,  like  a retail  trade,  in  which 
the  profits  are  small  and  frequent,  and  accruing  from  the  employment,  furnishes  a 
moderate  and  constant  engagement  to  the  mind,  and,  so  far,  suits  better  with  the 
general  disposition  of  mankind,  than  professions  which  are  supported  by  fixed  sala- 
ries, as  stations  in  the  church,  army,  navy,  revenue,  public  offices,  &c.  or  wherein 
the  profits  are  made  in  large  sums,  by  a few  great  concerns,  or  fortunate  adventures ; 
as  in  many  branches  of  wholesale  and  foreign  merchandise,  in  which  the  occupation 
is  neither  so  constant,  nor  the  activity  so  kept  alive  by  immediate  encouragement. 
For  security,  manual  arts  exceed  merchandise,  and  such  as  supply  the  wants  of 
mankind  are  better  than  those  which  minister  to  their  pleasure.  Situations  which 
promise  an  early  settlement  in  marriage,  are,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  chosen  before 
those  which  require  a longer  waiting  for  a larger  establishment. 
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e On  account  of  the  few  lucrative  employments  which  are  left  to  the 
.11  female  sex,  and  by  consequence  the  little  opportunity  they  have  of 
( j adding  to  their  income,  daughters  ought  to  be  the  particular  objects 
. of  a parent’s  care  and  foresight ; and  as  an  option  of  marriage,  from 
1 1 which  they  can  reasonably  expect  happiness,  is  not  presented  to  every 
| woman  who  deserves  it,  especially  in  times  in  which  a licentious  celi- 
bacy is  in  fashion  with  the  men,  a father  should  endeavour  to  enable 
I his  daughters  to  lead  a single  life  with  independence  and  decorum, 
even  though  he  subtract  more  for  that  purpose  from  the  portions  of 
his  sons  than  is  agreeable  to  modern  usage,  or  than  they  expect. 

But  when  the  exigencies  of  their  several  situations  are  provided 
for,  and  not  before,  a parent  ought  to  admit  the  second  considera- 

Ition,  the  satisfaction  of  his  children’s  expectations ; and  upon  that 
principle  to  prefer  the  eldest  son  to  the  rest,  and  sons  to  daughters  : 
which  constitutes  the  right,  and  the  whole  right,  of  primogeniture, 
as  well  as  the  only  reason  for  the  preference  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 
The  preference,  indeed,  of  the  first-born  has  one  public  good  effect, 
that  if  the  estate  were  divided  equally  amongst  the  sons,  it  would 
probably  make  them  all  idle ; whereas,  by  the  present  rule  of  descent, 
it  makes  only  one  so ; which  is  the  less  evil  of  the  two.  And  it 
I must  farther  be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  sons,  that  if  the  rest  of 
the  community  make  it  a rule  to  prefer  sons  to  daughters,  an  indivi- 
dual of  that  community  ought  to  guide  himself  by  the  same  rule, 
upon  principles  of  mere  equality.  For,  as  the  son  suffers  by  the 
rule,  in  the  fortune  he  may  expect  in  marriage,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  he  should  receive  the  advantage  of  it  in  his  own  inheritance* 
Indeed,  whatever  the  rule  be,  as  to  the  preference  of  one  sex  to  the 
other,  marriage  restores  the  equality.  And  as  money  is  generally 
more  convertible  to  profit,  and  more  likely  to  promote  industry,  in 
the  hands  of  men  than  of  women,  the  custom  of  this  country  may 
properly  be  complied  with,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
weightier  reason  explained  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  point  of  the  children’s  actual  expectations,  together  with  the 
expediency  of  subjecting  the  illicit  commerce  of  the  sexes  to  every 
discouragement  which  it  can  receive,  makes  the  difference  between 
the  claims  of  legitimate  children  and  of  bastards.  But  neither  rea- 
son will  in  any  case  justify  the  leaving  of  bastards  to  the  world  with- 
out provision,  education,  or  profession ; or,  what  is  more  cruel, 
without  the  means  of  continuing  in  the  situation  to  which  the  p^ent 
has  introduced  them;  which  last  is,  to  leave  them  to  inevitable 
misery. 

After  the  first  requisite,  namely,  a provision  for  the  exigencies  of 
his  situation,  is  satisfied,  a parent  may  diminish  a child’s  portion,  in 
order  to  punish  any  flagrant  crime,  or  to  punish  contumacy  and 
want  of  filial  duty  in  instances  not  otherwise  criminal : for  a child 
who  is  conscious  of  bad  behaviour,  or  of  contempt  of  his  parent’s 
will  and  happiness,  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  same  instances  of 
his  munificence. 

A child’s  vices  may  be  of  that  sort,  and  his  vicious  habits  so  in- 
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corrigible,  as  to  afford  much  the  same  reason  for  believing  that  he  1 
will  waste  or  misemploy  the  fortune  put  into  his  power,  as  if  he  were  1 
mad  or  idiotish,  in  which  case  a parent  may  treat  him  as  a madman  111 
or  an  idiot ; that  is,  may  deem  it  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  support,  11 
by  an  annuity  equal  to  his  wants  and  innocent  enjoyments,  and  ^ 
which  he  may  be  restrained  from  alienating.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  case  in  which  a disinherison,  nearly  absolute,  is  justifiable. 

Let  not  a father  hope  to  excuse  an  inofficious  disposition  of  his 
fortune,  by  alleging,  that  “ every  man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  !l< 
own.1’  All  the  truth  which  this  expression  contains  is,  that  liis  dis- 
cretion is  under  no  control  of  law  ; and  that  his  will,  however  capri- 
cious, will  be  valid.  This  by  no  means  absolves  his  conscience  from  lt 
the  obligations  of  a parent,  or  imports  that  he  may  neglect,  without  ® 
injustice,  the  several  wants  and  expectations  of  his  family,  in  order  1 
to  gratify  a whim  or  pique,  or  indulge  a preference  founded  in  no  111 
reasonable  distinction  of  merit  or  situation.  Although  in  his  inter-  11 
course  with  his  family,  and  in  the  lesser  endearments  of  domestic  11 
life,  a parent  may  not  always  resist  his  partiality  to  a favourite  child  11 
(which,  however,  should  be  both  avoided  and  concealed,  as  oftentimes  v' 
productive  of  lasting  jealousies  and  discontents  ;)  yet,  when  he  sits  0 
down  to  make  his  will,  these  tendernesses  must  give  place  to  more 
manly  deliberations. 

A father  of  a family  is  bound  to  adjust  his  economy  with  a view 
to  these  demands  upon  his  fortune  ; and  until  a sufficiency  for  these 
ends  is  acquired,  or  in  due  time  probably  will  be  acquired  (for,  in 
human  affairs,  probability  ought  to  content  us)  frugality  and  exer- 
tions of  industry  are  duties.  He  is  also  justified  in  the  declining 
expensive  liberality ; for,  to  take  from  those  who  want,  in  order  to 
give  to  those  who  want,  adds  nothing  to  the  stock  of  public  happi- 
ness. Thus  far,  therefore,  and  no  farther,  the  plea  of  “ children, ” 
of  “ large  families,1’  66  charity  begins  at  home,”  &c.  is  an  excuse  for 
parsimony,  and  an  answer  to  those  who  solicit  our  bounty.  Beyond 
this  point,  as  the  use  of  riches  become  less,  the  desire  of  laying  up 
should  abate  proportionably.  The  truth  is,  our  children  gain  not 
so  much  as  we  imagine,  in  the  chance  of  this  world’s  happiness,  or 
even  of  its  external  prosperity,  by  setting  out  in  it  with  large  capi- 
tals. Of  those  who  have  died  rich,  a great  part  began  with  little. 
And,  in  respect  of  enjoyment,  there  is  no  comparison  between  a for- 
tune which  a man  acquires  by  well-applied  industry,  or  by  a series 
of  successes  in  his  business,  and  one  found  in  his  possession,  or  re- 
ceived from  another. 

A principal  part  of  a parent’s  duty  is  still  behind,  viz.  the  using 
of  proper  precautions  and  expedients,  in  order  to  form  and  preserve 
his  children’s  virtue. 

To  us,  who  believe  that,  in  one  stage  or  other  of  our  existence, 
virtue  will  conduct  to  happiness,  and  vice  terminate  in  misery ; and 
who  observe  withal,  that  men’s  virtues  and  vices  are,  to  a certain  de- 
gree, produced  or  affected  by  the  management  of  their  youth,  and 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed ; to  all  who  attend  to  these 
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to  consult  a child’s  virtue  will  appear  to  differ 
^ y which  the  parent  is  bound  to  provide  for  his 

l | maintenance  or  fortune.  The  child’s  interest  is  concerned  in  the 
| one  means  of  happiness  as  well  as  in  the  other  ; and  both  means  are 
j equally,  and  almost  exclusively,  in  the  parent’s  power. 

> | For  this  purpose,  the  first  point  to  be  endeavoured  after  is,  to  im- 
press upon  children  the  idea  of  accountableness , that  is,  to  accustom 
; j them  to  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  their  actions  in  another 

I world ; which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  parents  visibly  act- 
ing with  a view  to  these  consequences  themselves.  Parents,  to  do 
them  justice,  are  seldom  sparing  of  lessons  of  virtue  and  religion  : in 
admonitions  which  cost  little,  and  which  profit  less ; whilst  their  ex- 
ample exhibits  a continual  contradiction  of  what  they  teach.  A fa- 
ther, for  instance,  will,  with  much  solemnity  and  apparent  earnest- 
ness, warn  his  son  against  idleness,  excess  in  drinking,  debauchery, 
and  extravagance,  who  himself  loiters  about  all  day  without  employ- 
ment; comes  home  every  night  drunk;  is  made  infamous  in  his 
neighbourhood  by  some  profligate  connexion  ; and  wastes  the  fortune 
which  should  support,  or  remain  a provision  for  his  family,  in  riot, 
or  luxury,  or  ostentation.  Or  he  will  discourse  gravely  before  his 
children  of  the  obligation  and  importance  of  revealed  religion,  whilst 
they  see  the  most  frivolous  and  oftentimes  feigned  excuses  detain 
him  from  its  reasonable  and  solemn  ordinances.  Or  he  will  set  be- 
fore them,  perhaps,  the  supreme  and  tremendous  authority  of  Al- 
mighty God ; that  such  a Being  ought  not  to  be  named,  or  even 
thought  upon,  without  sentiments  of  profound  awe  and  veneration. 
This  may  be  the  lecture  he  delivers  to  his  family  one  hour ; when 
the  next,  if  an  occasion  arise  to  excite  his  anger,  his  mirth,  or  his  sur- 
prise, they  will  hear  him  treat  the  name  of  the  Deity  with  the  most 
irreverent  profanation,  and  sport  with  the  terms  and  denunciations  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  if  they  were  the  language  of  some  ridicu- 
lous and  long-exploded  superstition.  Now,  even  a child  is  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  mockery.  He  sees  through  the  grimace 
of  this  counterfeited  concern  for  virtue.  He  discovers  that  his  pa- 
rent is  acting  a part ; and  receives  his  admonitions  as  he  would  hear 
the  same  maxims  from  the  mouth  of  a player.  And  when  once  this 
opinion  has  taken  possession  of  the  child’s  mind,  it  has  a fatal  effect 
upon  the  parent’s  influence  in  all  subjects ; even  those,  in  which  he 
himself  may  be  sincere  and  convinced.  Whereas  a silent,  but  observ- 
able, regard  to  the  duties  of  religion,  in  the  parent’s  own  behaviour, 
will  take  a sure  and  gradual  hold  of  the  child’s  disposition,  much  be- 
yond formal  reproofs  and  chidings,  which,  being  generally  prompted 
by  some  present  provocation,  discover  more  of  anger  than  of  princi- 
ple, and  are  always  received  with  a temporary  alienation  and  disgust. 

A good  parent’s  first  care  is,  to  be  virtuous  himself ; his  second, 
to  make  his  virtues  as  easy  and  engaging  to  those  about  him  as  their 
nature  will  admit.  Virtue  itself  offends,  when  coupled  with  forbid- 
ding manners.  And  some  virtues  may  be  urged  to  such  excess,  or 
brought  forward  so  unseasonably,  as  to  discourage  and  repel  those 
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who  observe  and  who  are  acted  upon  by  them,  instead  of  exciting  an 
inclination  to  imitate  and  adopt  them.  Young  minds  are  particular- 
ly liable  to  these  unfortunate  impressions.  For  instance,  if  a father’s 
economy  degenerate  into  a minute  and  teasing  parsimony,  it  is  odds 
but  that  the  son,  who  has  suffered  under  it,  sets  out  a sworn  enemy 
to  all  rules  of  order  and  frugality.  If  a father’s  piety  be  morose, 
rigorous,  and  tinged  with  melancholy,  perpetually  breaking  in  upon 
the  recreation  of  his  family,  and  surfeiting  them  with  the  language 
of  religion  on  all  occasions,  there  is  danger  lest  the  son  carry  from 
home  with  him  a settled  prejudice  against  seriousness  and  religion, 
as  inconsistent  with  every  plan  of  a pleasurable  life ; and  turn  out, 
when  he  mixes  with  the  world,  a character  of  levity  or  dissoluteness. 

Something  likewise  may  be  done  towards  the  correcting  or  im- 
proving of  those  early  inclinations  which  children  discover,  by  dis- 
posing them  into  situations  the  least  dangerous  to  their  particular 
characters.  Thus,  I would  make  choice  of  a retired  life  for  young 
persons  addicted  to  licentious  pleasures ; of  private  stations  for  the 
proud  and  passionate  ; of  liberal  professions,  and  a town-life,  for  the 
mercenary  and  sottish  : and  not,  according  to  the  general  practice  of 
parents,  send  dissolute  youths  into  the  army ; penurious  tempers  to 
trade ; or  make  a crafty  lad  an  attorney ; or  flatter  a vain  and 
haughty  temper  with  elevated  names,  or  situations,  or  callings,  to 
which  the  fashion  of  the  world  has  annexed  precedency  and  distinc- 
tion, but  in  which  his  disposition,  without  at  all  promoting  his  suc- 
cess, will  serve  both  to  multiply  and  exasperate  his  disappointments. 
In  the  same  way,  that  is,  with  a view  to  the  particular  frame  and 
tendency  of  the  pupil’s  character,  I would  make  choice  of  a public 
or  private  education.  The  reserved,  timid,  and  indolent,  will  have 
their  faculties  called  forth  and  their  nerves  invigorated  by  a public 
education.  Youths  of  strong  spirits  and  passions  will  be  safer  in  a 
private  education.  At  our  public  schools,  as  far  as  I have  observed, 
more  literature  is  acquired,  and  more  vice ; quick  parts  are  culti- 
vated, slow  ones  are  neglected.  Under  private  tuition,  a moderate 
proficiency  in  juvenile  learning  is  seldom  exceeded,  but  with  more 
certainty  attained. 


4 CHAPTER  X. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  PARENTS. 

The  rights  of  parents  result  from  their  duties.  If  it  be  the  duty  of 
a parent  to  educate  his  children,  to  form  them  for  a life  of  usefulness 
and  virtue,  to  provide  for  them  situations  needful  for  their  subsis- 
tence and  suited  to  their  circumstances,  and  to  prepare  them  for  those 
situations ; he  has  a right  to  such  authority,  and  in  support  of  that 
authority  to  exercise  such  discipline  as  may  be  necessary  for  these 
purposes.  The  law  of  nature  acknowledges  no  other  foundation  of 
a parent’s  right  over  his  children,  besides  his  duty  towards  them. 
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(I  speak  now  of  such  rights  as  may  be  enforced  by  coercion.)  This 
relation  confers  no  property  in  their  persons,  or  natural  dominion 
over  them,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

Since  it  is,  in  general,  necessary  to  determine  the  destination  of 
children,  before  they  are  capable  of  judging  of  their  own  happiness, 
parents  have  a right  to  elect  professions  for  them. 

As  the  mother  herself  owes  obedience  to  the  father,  her  authority 
must,  submit  to  his.  In  a competition,  therefore,  of  commands,  the 
father  is  to  be  obeyed.  In  case  of  the  death  of  either,  the  authori- 
ty, as  well  as  duty,  of  both  parents,  devolves  upon  the  survivor. 

These  rights,  always  following  the  duty,  belong  likewise  to  guar- 
dians ; and  so  much  of  them  as  is  delegated  by  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians, belongs  to  tutors,  schoolmasters,  &c. 

From  this  principle,  “that  the  rights  of  parents  result  from  their 
duty,1’’  it  follows  that  parents  have  no  natural  right  over  the  lives  of 
their  children,  as  was  absurdly  allowed  to  Roman  fathers ; nor  any 
to  exercise  unprofitable  severities  nor  to  command  the  commission  of 
crimes : for  these  rights  can  never  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  a 
parent’s  duty. 

Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  have  parents  any  right  to  sell  their  chil- 
dren into  slavery.  Upon  which,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  children  of  slaves  are  not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  born  slaves : for, 
as  the  master’s  right  is  derived  to  him  through  the  parent,  it  can  ne- 
ver be  greater  than  the  parent’s  own. 

Hence  also  it  appears,  that  parents  not  only  pervert,  but  exceed, 
their  just  authority,  when  they  consult  their  own  ambition,  interest, 
or  prejudice,  at  the  manifest  expense  of  their  children’s  happiness. 
Of  which  abuse  of  parental  power,  the  following  are  instances : the 
shutting  up  of  daughters  and  younger  sons  in  nunneries  and  monas- 
teries, in  order  to  preserve  entire  the  estate  and  dignity  of  the  family ; 
or  the  using  of  any  arts,  either  of  kindness  or  unkindness,  to  induce 
them  to  make  choice  of  this  way  of  life  themselves ; or,  in  countries 
where  the  clergy  are  prohibited  from  marriage,  putting  sons  into  the 
church  for  the  same  end,  who  are  never  likely  either  to  do  or  receive 
any  good  in  it,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  this  sacrifice ; the  urging 
of  children  to  marriages  from  which  they  are  averse,  with  the  view 
of  exalting  or  enriching  the  family,  or  for  the  sake  of  connecting 
estates,  parties,  or  interests ; or  the  opposing  of  a marriage,  in  which 
the  child  would  probably  find  his  happiness,  from  a motive  of  pride 
or  avarice,  of  family  hostility,  or  personal  pique. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  DUTY  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  Duty  of  Children  may  be  considered, 

I.  During  childhood. 

II.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  but  continue  in  their  fa- 
ther’s family. 
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III.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  and  have  left  their  fa- 
ther’s family. 

I.  During  childhood. 

Children  must  be  supposed  to  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  dis- 
cretion before  they  are  capable  of  any  duty.  There  is  an  interval 
of  eight  or  nine  years  between  the  dawning  and  the  maturity  of  rea- 
son, in  which  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  inclination  of  children  to 
many  restraints,  and  direct  their  application  to  many  employments, 
of  the  tendency  and  use  of  which  they  cannot  judge;  for  which 
cause,  the  submission  of  children  during  this  period  must  be  ready 
and  implicit,  with  an  exception,  however,  of  any  manifest  crime 
which  may  be  commanded  them. 

II.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  hut  continue  in  their fa- 
ther's family. 

If  children,  when  they  are  grown  up,  voluntarily  continue  mem- 
bers of  their  father’s  family,  they  are  bound,  beside  the  general  duty 
of  gratitude  to  their  parents,  to  observe  such  regulations  of  the  fa- 
mily as  the  father  shall  appoint ; contribute  their  labour  to  its  sup- 
port, if  required ; and  confine  themselves  to  such  expenses  as  he 
shall  allow.  The  obligation  would  be  the  same,  if  they  were  admit- 
ted into  any  other  family,  or  received  support  from  any  other  hand. 

III.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood , and  have  l ft  their  fa- 
ther's family. 

In  this  state  of  the  relation,  the  duty  to  parents  is  simply  the  duty 
of  gratitude ; not  different  in  hind , from  that  which  we  owe  to  any 
other  benefactor;  in  degree , just  so  much  exceeding  other  obliga- 
tions, by  how  much  a parent  has  been  a greater  benefactor  than  any 
other  friend.  The  services  and  attentions,  by  which  filial  gratitude 
may  be  testified,  can  be  comprised  within  no  enumeration.  It  will 
show  itself  in  compliances  with  the  will  of  the  parents,  however  con- 
trary to  the  child’s  own  taste  or  judgment,  provided  it  be  neither 
criminal,  nor  totally  inconsistent  with  his  happiness ; in  a constant 
endeavour  to  promote  their  enjoyments,  prevent  their  wishes,  and 
soften  their  anxieties,  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great ; in  assist- 
ing them  in  their  business ; in  contributing  to  their  support,  ease, 
or  better  accommodation,  when  their  circumstances  require  it ; in 
affording  them  our  company,  in  preference  to  more  amusing  engage- 
ments ; in  waiting  upon  their  sickness  or  decrepitude ; in  bearing 
with  the  infirmities  of  their  health  or  temper,  with  the  peevishness 
and  complaints,  the  unfashionable,  negligent,  austere  manners,  and 
offensive  habits,  which  often  attend  upon  advanced  years  : for  where 
must  old  age  find  indulgence,  if  it  do  not  meet  with  it  in  the  piety 
and  partiality  of  children  ? 

The  most  serious  contentions  between  parents  and  their  children 
are  those  commonly  which  relate  to  marriage,  or  to  the  choice  of  a 
profession. 

A parent  has,  in  no  case,  a right  to  destroy  his  child’s  happiness. 
If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  there  exist  such  personal  and  exclusive 
attachments  between  individuals  of  different  sexes,  that  the  posses- 
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sion  of  a particular  man  or  woman  in  marriage  be  really  necessary 
for  the  child’s  happiness  ; or,  if  it  be  true,  that  an  aversion  to  a par- 
ticular profession  may  be  involuntary  and  unconquerable ; then  it 
will  follow,  that  parents,  where  this  is  the  case,  ought  not  to  urge 
their  authority,  and  that  the  child  is  not  bound  to  obey  it. 

The  point  is,  to  discover  how  far,  in  any  particular  instance,  this 
is  the  case.  Whether  the  fondness  of  lovers  ever  continues  with 
such  intensity,  and  so  long,  that  the  success  of  their  desires  consti- 
tutes, or  the  disappointment  affects,  any  considerable  portion  of  their 
happiness,  compared  with  that  of  their  whole  life,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine : but  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  that  not  one 
half  of  those  attachments,  which  young  people  conceive  with  so  much 
haste  and  passion,  are  of  this  sort.  I believe  it  also  to  be  true,  that 
there  are  few  aversions  to  a profession,  which  resolution,  perseve- 
rance, activity  in  going  about  the  duty  of  it,  and,  above  all,  despair 
of  changing,  will  not  subdue  : yet  there  are  some  such.  Wherefore, 
a child  who  respects  his  parents1  judgment,  and  is,  as  he  ought  to 
be,  tender  of  their  happiness,  owes,  at  least,  so  much  deference  to 
their  will,  as  to  try  fairly  and  faithfully,  in  one  case,  whether  time 
and  absence  will  not  cool  an  affection  which  they  disapprove ; and, 
in  the  other,  whether  a longer  continuance  in  the  profession  which 
they  have  chosen  for  him  may  not  reconcile  him  to  it.  The  whole 
depends  upon  the  experiment  being  made  on  the  child’s  part  with 
sincerity,  and  not  merely  with  a design  of  compassing  his  purpose  at 
last,  by  means  of  a simulated  and  temporary  compliance.  It  is  the 
nature  of  love  and  hatred,  and  of  all  violent  affections,  to  delude  the 
mind  with  a persuasion  that  we  shall  always  continue  to  feel  them  as 
we  feel  them  at  present ; we  cannot  conceive  that  they  will  either 
change  or  cease.  Experience  of  similar  or  greater  changes  in  our- 
selves, or  a habit  of  giving  credit  to  what  our  parents,  or  tutors,  or 
books,  teach  us,  may  control  this  persuasion,  otherwise  it  renders 
youth  very  untractable  : for  they  see  clearly  and  truly  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  be  happy  under  the  circumstances  proposed  to 
them,  in  their  present  state  of  mind.  After  a sincere  but  ineffectual 
endeavour,  by  the  child,  to  accommodate  his  inclination  to  his  pa- 
rents1 pleasure,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  in  his  parents1  affection,  or  in 
his  fortunes.  The  parent,  when  he  has  reasonable  proof  of  this, 
should  acquiesce  : at  all  events,  the  child  is  then  at  liberty  to  provide 
for  his  own  happiness. 

Parents  have  no  right  to  urge  their  children  upon  marriages  to 
which  they  are  averse ; nor  ought,  in  any  shape,  to  resent  the  chil- 
dren’s disobedience  to  such  commands.  This  is  a different  case  from 
opposing  a match  of  inclination,  because  the  child’s  misery  is  a much 
more  probable  consequence  ; it  being  easier  to  live  without  a person 
that  we  love,  than  with  one  whom  we  hate.  Add  to  this,  that  com- 
pulsion in  marriage  necessarily  leads  to  prevarication  ; as  the  reluc- 
tant party  promises  an  affection  which  neither  exists,  nor  is  expected 
to  take  place : and  parental,  like  all  human  authority,  ceases  at  the 
point  where  obedience  becomes  criminal. 
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In  the  above-mentioned,  and  in  all  contests  between  parents  and 
children,  it  is  the  parent’s  duty  to  represent  to  the  child  the  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct ; and  it  will  be  found  his  best  policy  to  repre- 
sent them  with  fidelity.  It  is  usual  for  parents  to  exaggerate  these 
descriptions  beyond  probability,  and  by  exaggeration  to  lose  all  cre- 
dit with  their  children  ; thus,  in  a great  measure,  defeating  their  own 
end. 

Parents  are  forbidden  to  interfere,  where  a trust  is  reposed  per- 
sonally in  the  son  ; and  where,  consequently,  the  son  was  expected, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  expectation  is  obliged,  to  pursue  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  not  that  of  any  other  : as  is  the  case  with  judicial  magis- 
trates in  the  execution  of  their  office ; with  members  of  the  legislature 
in  their  votes ; with  electors,  where  preference  is  to  be  given  to  cer- 
tain prescribed  qualifications.  The  son  may  assist  his  own  judgment 
by  the  advice  of  his  father,  or  of  any  one  whom  he  chooses  to  consult : 
but  his  own  judgment,  whether  it  proceed  upon  knowledge  or  au- 
thority, ought  finally  to  determine  his  conduct. 

The  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  was  thought  worthy  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments ; and  as  such,  is 
recognised  by  Christ,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  Decalogue,  in  various  places  of  the  Gospel. 

The  same  divine  Teacher’s  sentiments  concerning  the  relief  of  in- 
digent parents,  appear  sufficiently  from  that  manly  and  deserved  in- 
dignation with  which  he  reprehended  the  wretched  casuistry  of  the 
Jewish  expositors,  who,  under  the  name  of  a tradition,  had  contrived 
a method  of  evading  this  duty,  by  converting,  or  pretending  to  con- 
vert, to  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  so  much  of  their  property  as  their 
distressed  parent  might  be  entitled  by  their  law  to  demand. 

Agreeably  to  this  law  of  Nature  and  Christianity  children  are,  by 
the  law  of  England,  bound  to  support,  as  well  their  immediate  pa- 
rents, as  their  grandfather  and  grandmother,  or  remoter  ancestors, 
who  stand  in  need  of  support. 

Obedience  to  parents  is  enjoined  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians : 
44  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right and 
to  the  Colossians : 44  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  ail  things,  for 
this  is  well-pleasing  unto  the  Lord.’* 

By  the  Jewish  law,  disobedience  to  parents  was  in  some  extreme 
cases  capital : Deut.  xxi.  18. 

* Upon  which  two  phrases,  “ this  is  right,”  and,  “ for  this  is  well-pleasing  unto 
the  Lord,”  being  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a sense  perfectly  parallel,  we  may  observe,  that 
moral  rectitude,  and  conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  were  in  his  apprehension  the 
same. 
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DUTIES  TO  OURSELVES. 

This  division  of  the  subject  is  retained  merely  for  the  sake  of  me - 
thod , by  which  the  writer  and  the  reader  are  equally  assisted.  To 
the  subject  itself  it  imports  nothing ; for,  the  obligation  of  all  duties 
being  fundamentally  the  same,  it  matters  little  under  what  class  or 
title  any  of  them  are  considered.  In  strictness,  there  are  few  duties 
or  crimes  which  terminate  in  a man’s  self ; and  so  far  as  others  are 
affected  by  their  operation,  they  have  been  treated  of  in  some  article 
of  the  preceding  book.  We  have  reserved,  however,  to  this  head 
the  rights  of  self-defence ; also  the  consideration  of  drunkenness  and 
suicide , as  offences  against  that  care  of  our  faculties,  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  persons,  which  we  account  duties,  and  call  duties  to  our- 
selves. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  SELF-DEFENCE. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  in  a state  of  nature  we  might  lawfully  de- 
fend the  most  insignificant  right,  provided  it  were  a perfect  determi- 
nate right,  by  any  extremities  which  the  obstinacy  of  the  aggressor 
rendered  necessary.  Of  this  I doubt ; because  I doubt  whether  the 
general  rule  be  worth  sustaining  at  such  an  expense ; and  because, 
apart  from  the  general  consequence  of  yielding  to  the  attempt,  it 
cannot  be  contended  to  be  for  the  augmentation  of  human  happiness, 
that  one  man  should  lose  his  life,  or  a limb,  rather  than  another  a 
pennyworth  of  his  property.  Nevertheless,  perfect  rights  can  only 
be  distinguished  by  their  value ; and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
value  at  which  the  liberty  of  using  extreme  violence  begins.  The 
person  attacked,  must  balance,  as  well  as  he  can,  between  the  gene- 
ral consequence  of  yielding,  and  the  particular  effect  of  resistance. 

However,  this  right,  if  it  exist  in  a state  of  nature,  is  suspended  by 
the  establishment  of  civil  society : because  thereby  other  remedies 
are  provided  against  attacks  upon  our  property,  and  because  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community,  that  the  preven- 
tion, punishment,  and  redress,  of  injuries,  be  adjusted  by  public  laws. 
Moreover,  as  the  individual  is  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  his  right, 
or  of  a compensation  for  his  right,  by  the  public  strength,  it  is  no 
less  equitable  than  expedient,  that  he  should  submit  to  public  arbi- 
tration the  kind,  as  well  as  the  measure,  of  the  satisfaction  which  he 
is  to  obtain. 
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There  is  one  case  in  which  all  extremities  are  justifiable ; namely, 
when  our  life  is  assaulted,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  preserva- 
tion to  kill  the  assailant.  This  is  evident  in  a state  of  nature ; un- 
less it  can  be  shown,  that  we  are  bound  to  prefer  the  aggressor's  life 
to  our  own,  that  is  to  say,  to  love  our  enemy  better  than  ourselves, 
which  can  never  be  a debt  of  justice,  nor  any  where  appears  to  be  a J)i 
duty  of  charity.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  by  our  living  in  civil  society ; jjbe 
because,  by  the  supposition,  the  laws  of  society  cannot  interpose  to  mi[ 
protect  us,  nor,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  compel  restitution.  This  j Ipe 
liberty  is  restrained  to  cases  in  which  no  other  probable  means  of 
preserving  our  life  remain,  as  flight,  calling  for  assistance,  disarming 
the  adversary,  &c.  The  rule  holds,  whether  the  danger  proceed 
from  a voluntary  attack,  as  by  an  enemy,  robber,  or  assassin ; or 
from  an  involuntary  one,  as  by  a madman,  or  person  sinking  in  the 
water,  and  dragging  us  after  him  ; or  where  two  persons  are  reduced  m 
to  a situation  in  which  one  or  both  of  them  must  perish ; as  in  a 
shipwreck,  where  two  seize  upon  a plank,  which  will  support  only  ti 
one : although,  to  say  the  truth,  these  extreme  cases,  which  happen  c 
seldom,  and  hardly,  when  they  do  happen,  admit  of  moral  agency, 
are  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  much  less  discussing  at  length. 

The  instance  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  preservation  of 
life,  and  which  seems  to  justify  the  same  extremities,  is  the  defence  of 
chastity.  < 

In  all  other  cases,  it  appears  to  me  the  safest  to  consider  the  taking  | 
away  of  life  as  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  land ; and  the  person  < 
who  takes  it  away,  as  in  the  situation  of  a minister  or  executioner  of 
the  law. 

In  which  view,  homicide,  in  England , is  justifiable : 

1.  To  prevent  the  commission  of  a crime,  which,  when  committed, 
would  be  punishable  with  death.  Thus,  it  is  lawful  to  shoot  a high- 
wayman, or  one  attempting  to  break  into  a house  by  night ; but  not 
so  if  the  attempt  be  made  in  the  day-time : which  particular  dis- 
tinction, by  a consent  of  legislation  that  is  remarkable,  obtained  also 
in  the  Jewish  law,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  both  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

2.  In  necessary  endeavours  to  carry  the  law  into  execution,  as  in 
suppressing  riots,  apprehending  malefactors,  preventing  escapes,  &c. 

I do  not  know  that  the  law  holds  forth  its  authority  to  any  cases 
besides  those  which  fall  within  one  or  other  of  the  above  descrip- 
tions; or,  that,  after  the  exception  of  immediate  danger  to  life  or 
chastity,  the  destruction  of  a human  being  can  be  innocent  without 
that  authority. 

The  rights  of  war  are  not  here  taken  into  the  account. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DltUNKENNESS. 

Drunkenness  is  either  actual  or  habitual ; just  as  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  drunk,  and  another  to  be  a drunkard.  What  we  shall  deliver 
upon  the  subject  must  principally  be  understood  of  a habit  of  intem- 
perance; although  part  of  the  guilt  and  danger  described,  may  be 
applicable  to  casual  excesses  ; and  all  of  it,  in  a certain  degree,  for- 
asmuch as  every  habit  is  only  a repetition  of  single  instances. 

The  mischief  of  drunkenness,  from  which  we  are  to  compute  the 
guilt  of  it,  consists  in  the  following  bad  effects : 

1.  It  betrays  most  constitutions  either  to  extravagances  of  anger, 
or  sins  of  lewdness, 

2.  It  disqualifies  men  for  the  duties  of  their  station,  both  by  the 
temporary  disorder  of  their  faculties,  and  at  length  by  a constant  in- 
capacity and  stupefaction. 

3.  It  is  attended  with  expenses,  which  can  often  be  ill  spared. 

4.  It  is  sure  to  occasion  uneasiness  to  the  family  of  the  drunkard. 

5.  It  shortens  life. 

To  these  consequences  of  drunkenness  must  be  added  the  peculiar 
danger  and  mischief  of  the  example.  Drunkenness  is  a social  fes- 
tive vice ; apt,  beyond  any  vice  that  can  be  mentioned,  to  draw  in 
others  by  the  example.  The  drinker  collects  his  circle ; the  circle  na- 
turally spreads ; of  those  who  are  drawn  within  it,  many  become  the 
corruptors  and  centres  of  sets  and  circles  of  their  own ; every  one 
countenancing,  and  perhaps  emulating  the  rest,  till  a whole  neigh- 
bourhood be  affected  from  the  contagion  of  a single  example.  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  what  we  often  observe  of  drunkenness,  that 
it  is  a local  vice ; found  to  prevail  in  certain  countries,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  a country,  or  in  particular  towns,  without  any  reason  to  be 
given  for  the  fashion,  but  that  it  had  been  introduced  by  some  popu- 
lar examples.  With  this  observation  upon  the  spreading  quality  of 
drunkenness,  let  us  connect  a remark  which  belongs  to  the  several 
evil  effects  above  recked.  The  consequences  of  a vice,  like  the  symp- 
toms of  a disease,  though  they  be  all  enumerated  in  the  description, 
seldom  all  meet  in  the  same  subject.  In  the  instance  under  consi- 
deration, the  age  and  temperature  of  one  drunkard  may  have  little 
to  fear  from  inflammations  of  lust  or  anger ; the  fortune  of  n,  second 
may  not  be  injured  by  the  expense  ; a third  may  have  no  family  to 
be  disquieted  by  his  irregularities ; and  a fourth  may  possess  a con- 
stitution fortified  against  the  poison  of  strong  liquors.  But  if,  as  we 
always  ought  to  do,  we  comprehend  within  the  consequences  of  our 
conduct  the  mischief  and  tendency  of  the  example,  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, however  fortunate  for  the  individual,  will  be  found  to 
vary  the  guilt  of  his  intemperance  less,  probably,  than  he  supposes. 
The  moralist  may  expostulate  with  him  thus : Although  the  waste 
of  time  and  of  money  be  of  small  importance  to  you,  it  may  be  of 
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the  utmost  to  some  one  or  other  whom  your  society  corrupts.  Re-| 
peated  or  long-continued  excesses,  which  hurt  not  your  health,  may 
be  fatal  to  your  companion.  Although  you  have  neither  wife,  nor  ) 
child,  nor  parent,  to  lament  your  absence  from  home,  or  expect  your 
return  to  it  with  terror;  other  families,  in  which  husbands  and  fa- 
thers have  been  invited  to  share  in  your  ebriety,  or  encouraged  to 
imitate  it,  may  justly  lay  their  misery  or  ruin  at  your  door.  This 
will  hold  good  whether  the  person  seduced  be  seduced  immediately 
by  you,  or  the  vice  be  propagated  from  you  to  him  through  several 
intermediate  examples.  All  these  considerations  it  is  necessary  to 
assemble,  to  judge  truly  of  a vice  which  usually  meets  with  milder 
names  and  more  indulgence  than  it  deserves. 

I omit  those  outrages  upon  one  another,  and  upon  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  drunken  revels  often  end ; 
and  also  those  deleterious  and  maniacal  effects  which  strong  liquors 
produce  upon  particular  constitutions ; because,  in  general  proposi- 
tions concerning  drunkenness,  no  consequences  should  be  included, 
but  what  are  constant  enough  to  be  generally  expected. 

Drunkenness  is  repeatedly  forbidden  by  Saint  Paul : 44  Be  not 
drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess.”  6 4 Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in 
the  day,  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness.”  44  Be  not  deceived  : nei- 
ther fornicators,  nor  drunkards , nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Eph.  v.  18 ; Rom.  xiii.  13 ; 1 Cor. 
vi.  9, 10.  The  same  apostle  likewise  condemns  drunkenness,  as  pe- 
culiarly inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession  : — 44  They  that  be 
drunken,  are  drunken  in  the  night : but  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day, 


be  sober.”  1 Thess.  v.  7,  8.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  argu- 


ment; the  words  amount  to  a prohibition  of  drunkenness,  and  the 
authority  is  conclusive. 

It  is  a question  of  some  importance,  how  far  drunkenness  is  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  crimes  which  the  drunken  person  commits. 

In  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  will  first  suppose  the  drunken 
person  to  be  altogether  deprived  of  moral  agency,  that  is  to  say,  of 
all  reflection  and  foresight.  In  this  condition,  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
no  more  capable  of  guilt  than  a madman ; although,  like  him,  he 
may  be  extremely  mischievous.  The  only  guilt  with  which  he  is 
chargeable,  was  incurred  at  the  time  when  lie  voluntarily  brought 
himself  into  this  situation.  And  as  every  man  is  responsible  for  the 
consequences  which  he  foresaw,  or  might  have  foreseen,  and  for  no 
other,  this  guilt  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  such  con- 
sequences ensuing.  From  which  principle  results  the  following  rule, 
viz.  that  the  guilt  of  any  action  in  a drunken  man  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  like  action  in  a sober  man,  that  the 
probability  of  its  being  the  consequence  of  drunkenness  bears  to  ab- 
solute certainty.  By  virtue  of  this  rule,  those  vices  which  are  the 
knozvn  effects  of  drunkenness,  either  in  general,  or  upon  particular 
constitutions,  are  in  all,  or  in  men  of  such  constitutions,  nearly  as 
criminal  as  if  committed  with  all  their  faculties  and  senses  about 
them. 
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! If  the  privation  of  reason  be  only  partial,  the  guilt  will  be  of  a 
j mixed  nature.  For  so  much  of  his  self-government#as  the  drunkard 
j retains,  he  is  as  responsible  then  as  at  any  other  time.  He  is  enti- 
! tied  to  no  abatement  beyond  the  strict  proportion  in  which  his  moral 
I faculties  are  impaired.  Now  I call  the  guilt  of  the  crime,  if  a sober 
■ man  had  committed  it,  the  whole  guilt.  A person  in  the  condition 
we  describe,  incurs  part  of  this  at  the  instant  of  perpetration ; and 
by  bringing  himself  into  such  a condition,  he  incurred  that  fraction 
of  the  remaining  part,  which  the  danger  of  this  consequence  was  of 
an  integral  certainty.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  suppose,  that  a man  loses  half  his  moral  faculties  by  drunkenness ; 
this  leaving  him  but  half  his  responsibility,  he  incurs,  when  he  com- 
mits the  action,  half  of  the  whole  guilt.  We  will  also  suppose  that 
it  was  known  beforehand,  that  it  was  an  even  chance,  or  half  a cer- 
tainty, that  this  crime  would  follow  his  getting  drunk.  This  makes 
him  chargeable  with  half  of  the  remainder ; so  that  altogether,  he  is 
responsible  in  three-fourths  of  the  guilt  which  a sober  man  would 
have  incurred  by  the  same  action. 

I do  not  mean  that  any  real  case  can  be  reduced  to  numbers,  or 
the  calculation  be  ever  made  with  arithmetical  precision ; but  these 
are  the  principles,  and  this  the  rule,  by  which  our  general  admea- 
surement of  the  guilt  of  such  offences  should  be  regulated. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  appears  to  me  to  be  almost 
always  acquired . One  proof  of  which  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  return 
only  at  particular  times  and  places : as  after  dinner,  in  the  evening, 
on  the  market-day,  at  the  market-town,  in  such  a company,  at  such 
a tavern.  Ancl  this  may  be  the  reason  that,  if  a habit  of  drunken- 
ness be  ever  overcome,  it  is  upon  some  change  of  place,  situation, 
company,  or  profession.  A man  sunk  deep  in  a habit  of  drunken- 
ness will,  upon  such  occasions  as  these,  when  he  finds  himself  loosen- 
ed from  the  associations  which  held  him  fast,  sometimes  make  a 
plunge,  and  get  out.  In  a matter  of  so  great  importance,  it  is  well 
worth  while,  where  it  is  in  any  degree  practicable,  to  change  our 
habitation  and  society,  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment. 

Habits  of  drunkenness  commonly  take  their  rise  either  from  a 
fondness  for,  and  connexion  with,  some  company,  or  some  compan- 
ion, already  addicted  to  this  practice ; which  affords  an  almost  irre- 
sistible invitation  to  take  a share  in  the  indulgences  which  those  about 
us  are  enjoying  with  so  much  apparent  relish  and  delight ; or  from 
want  of  regular  employment,  which  is  sure  to  let  in  many  superflu- 
ous cravings  and  customs,  and  often  this  amongst  the  rest  ; or,  last- 
ly, from  grief,  or  fatigue,  both  which  strongly  solicit  that  relief 
which  inebriating  liquors  administer,  and  also  furnish  a specious  ex- 
cuse for  complying  with  the  inclination.  But  the  habit,  when  once 
set  in,  is  continued  by  different  motives  from  those  to  which  it  owes 
its  origin.  Persons  addicted  to  excessive  drinking  suffer,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  sobriety,  and  near  the  return  of  their  accustomed  indul- 
gence, a faintness  and  oppression  circa  pracordia , which  it  exceeds 
the  ordinary  patience  of  human  nature  to  endure.  This  is  usually 
VOL.  i.  l 
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relieved  for  a short  time  by  a repetition  of  the  same  excess;  and  to 
this  relief,  as  to  the  removal  of  every  long-continued  pain,  they  who  ^ 
have  once  experienced  it,  are  urged  almost  beyond  the  power  of  re-|  An] 
sistance.  This  is  not  all : as  the  liquor  loses  its  stimulus , the  dose;  P 
must  be  increased,  to  reach  the  same  pitch  of  elevation  or  ease ; which  «o. 
increase  proportionably  accelerates  the  progress  of  all  the  maladies  toe 
that  drunkenness  brings  on.  Whoever  reflects  upon  the  violence  of  lie 
the  craving  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  habit,  and  the  fatal  termi-  sue 
nation  to  which  the  gratification  of  it  leads,  will,  the  moment  he  per-j  to* 
ceives  in  himself  the  first  symptoms  of  a growing  inclination  to  in- 
temperance, collect  his  resolution  to  this  point ; or  (what  perhaps  he 
will  find  his  best  security)  arm  himself  with  some  peremptory  rule, 
as  to  the  times  and  quantity  of  his  indulgences.  I own  myself  a 
friend  to  the  laying  down  of  rules  to  ourselves  of  this  sort,  and  rigid- 
ly abiding  by  them.  They  may  be  exclaimed  against  as  stiff,  but ! pri 
they  are  often  salutary.  Indefinite  resolutions  of  abstemiousness 
are  apt  to  yield  to  extraordinary  occasions ; and  extraordinary  oc-  b 
casions  to  occur  perpetually.  Whereas,  the  stricter  the  rule  is,  the 
more  tenacious  we  grow  of  it ; and  many  a man  will  abstain  rather 
than  break  his  rule,  who  would  not  easily  be  brought  to  exercise  the 
same  mortification  from  higher  motives.  Not  to  mention,  that  when  fe: 
our  rule  is  once  known,  we  are  provided  with  an  answer  to  every  in 
importunity.  «o 

There  is  a difference,  no  doubt,  between  convivial  intemperance,  sti 
and  that  solitary  sottishness  which  waits  neither  for  company  nor|  twi 
invitation.  But  the  one,  I am  afraid,  commonly  ends  in  the  other : et 
and  this  last  in  the  basest  degradation  to  which  the  faculties  and  01 
dignity  of  human  nature  can  be  reduced.  ' 1 

0! 

- 

— 

CHAPTER  III. 

SUICIDE. 

* 

There  is  no  subject  in  morality  in  which  the  consideration  of  gene- 
ral consequences  is  more  necessary  than  in  this  of  Suicide.  Particu- 
lar and  extreme  cases  of  suicide  may  be  imagined,  and  may  arise, 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the  particular  mischief,  or 
from  that  consideration  alone  to  demonstrate  the  guilt ; and  these 
cases  have  been  the  chief  occasion  of  confusion  and  doubtfulness  in 
the  question : albeit  this  is  no  more  than  what  is  sometimes  true  of 
the  most  acknowledged  vices.  I could  propose  many  possible  cases 
even  of  murder,  which,  if  they  were  detached  from  the  general  rule, 
and  governed  by  their  own  particular  consequences  alone,  it  would 
be  no  easy  undertaking  to  prove  criminal. 

The  true  question  in  this  argument  is  no  other  than  this : May 
every  man  who  chooses  to  destroy  his  life,  innocently  do  so  P Limit 
and  distinguish  the  subject  as  you  can,  it  will  come  at  last  to  this 
question. 
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For,  shall  we  say,  that  we  are  then  at  liberty  to  commit  suicide 
when  we  find  our  continuance  in  life  become  useless  to  mankind  ? 
Any  one  who  pleases,  may  make  himself  useless ; and  melancholy 
minds  are  prone  to  think  themselves  useless  when  they  really  are  not 
so.  Suppose  a law  were  promulgated,  allowing  each  private  person 
to  destroy  every  man  he  met,  whose  longer  continuance  in  the  world 
he  judged  to  be  useless ; who  w'ould  not  condemn  the  latitude  of 
such  a rule  ? who  does  not  perceive  that  it  amounts  to  a permission 
to  commit  murder  at  pleasure  ? A similar  rule,  regulating  the  right 
over  our  own  lives,  would  be  capable  of  the  same  extension.  Beside 
which,  no  one  is  useless  for  the  purpose  of  this  plea,  but  he  who  has 
lost  every  capacity  and  opportunity  of  being  useful,  together  with 
the  possibility  of  recovering  any  degree  of  either ; which  is  a state 
of  such  complete  destitution  and  despair,  as  cannot,  I believe,  be 
predicated  of  any  man  living. 

Or  rather,  shall  we  say  that  to  depart  voluntarily  out  of  life,  is 
lawful  for  those  alone  who  leave  none  to  lament  their  death  ? If  this 
consideration  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  at  all,  the  subject  of 
debate  will  be,  not  whether  there  are  any  to  sorrow  for  us,  but  whe- 
ther their  sorrow  for  our  death  will  exceed  that  which  we  should  suf- 
fer by  continuing  to  live.  Now  this  is  a comparison  of  things  so 
indeterminate  in  their  nature,  capable  of  so  different  a judgment,  and 
concerning  which  the  judgment  will  differ  so  much  according  to  the 
state  of  the  spirits,  or  the  pressure  of  any  present  anxiety,  that  it 
would  vary  little,  in  hypochondriacal  constitutions,  from  an  unqualifi- 
ed licence  to  commit  suicide,  whenever  the  distresses  which  men  felt, 
or  fancied  rose  high  enough  to  overcome  the  pain  and  dread  of  death. 
Men  are  never  tempted  to  destroy  themselves  but  when  under  the 
oppression  of  some  grievous  uneasiness : the  restrictions  of  the  rule 
therefore  ought  to  apply  to  these  cases.  But  what  effect  can  we 
look  for  from  a rule  which  proposes  to  weigh  our  pain  against  that 
of  another ; the  misery  that  is  felt,  against  that  which  is  only  con- 
ceived ; and  in  so  corrupt  a balance  as  the  party’s  own  distempered 
imagination  ? 

In  like  manner,  whatever  other  rule  you  assign,  it  will  ultimate- 
ly bring  us  to  an  indiscriminate  toleration  of  suicide,  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  is  danger  of  its  being  committed.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, to  inquire  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a toleration : evi- 
dently, the  loss  of  many  lives  to  the  community,  of  which  some 
might  be  useful  or  important ; the  affliction  of  many  families,  and 
the  consternation  of  all:  for  mankind  must  live  in  continual  alarm 
for  the  fate  of  their  friends  and  dearest  relations,  when  the  restraints 
of  religion  and  morality  are  withdrawn ; when  every  disgust  which 
is  powerful  enough  to  tempt  men  to  suicide,  shall  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  justify  it ; and  when  the  follies  and  vices,  as  well  as  the  in- 
evitable calamities,  of  human  life,  so  often  make  existence  a burden. 

A second  consideration,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  the  former, 
is  this ; by  continuing  in  the  world,  and  in  the  exercise  of  those  vir- 
tues which  remain  within  our  power,  we  retain  the  opportunity  of 
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meliorating  our  condition  in  a future  state.  This  argument,  it  is 
true,  does  not  in  strictness  prove  suicide  to  be  a crime  ; but  if  it  sup- 
ply a motive  to  dissuade  us  from  committing  it,  it  amounts  to  much 
the  same  thing.  Now  there  is  no  condition  in  human  life  which  is 
not  capable  of  some  virtue,  active  or  passive.  Even  piety  and  re- 
signation under  the  sufferings  to  which  we  are  called,  testify  a trust 
and  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  counsels,  more  acceptable,  perhaps, 
than  the  most  prostrate  devotion  ; afford  an  edifying  example  to  all 
who  observe  them  ; and  may  hope  for  a recompense  among  the  most 
arduous  of  human  virtues.  These  qualities  are  always  in  the  power 
of  the  miserable ; indeed  of  none  but  the  miserable. 

The  two  considerations  above  stated,  belong  to  all  cases  of  suicide 
whatever.  Beside  which  general  reasons,  each  case  will  be  aggra- 
vated by  its  own  proper  and  particular  consequences ; by  the  duties 
that  are  deserted ; by  the  claims  that  are  defrauded ; by  the  loss, 
affliction,  or  disgrace,  which  our  death,  or  the  manner  of  it,  causes 
our  family,  kindred,  or  friends ; by  the  occasion  we  give  to  many  to 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  our  moral  and  religious  professions,  and,  to- 
gether with  ours,  those  of  all  others  ; by  the  reproach  wTe  draw  upon 
our  order,  calling,  or  sect ; in  a word,  by  a great  variety  of  evil  con- 
sequences attending  upon  peculiar  situations,  with  some  or  other  of 
which  every  actual  case  of  suicide  is  chargeable. 

I refrain  from  the  common  topics  “ deserting  our  post,”  “ throw- 
ing up  our  trust,”  “ rushing  uncalled  into  the  presence  of  our  Ma- 
ker,” with  some  others  of  the  same  sort,  not  because  they  are  com- 
mon  (for  that  rather  affords  a presumption  in  their  favour)  but  be- 
cause I do  not  perceive  in  them  much  argument  to  which  an  answer 
may  not  easily  be  given. 

Hitherto  we  have  pursued  upon  the  subject  the  light  of  nature 
alone ; taking  however  into  the  account,  the  expectation  of  a future 
existence,  without  which  our  reasoning  upon  this,  as  indeed  all  rea- 
soning upon  moral  questions,  is  vain  : we  proceed  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther any  thing  is  to  be  met  with  in  Scripture,  which  may  add  to  the 
probability  of  the  conclusions  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  sup- 
port. And  here  I acknowledge,  that  there  is  to  be  found  neither 
any  express  determination  of  the  question,  nor  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  case  of  suicide  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law 
which  prohibited  murder.  Any  inference,  therefore,  which  we  de- 
duce from  Scripture,  can  be  sustained  only  by  construction  and 
implication-  that  is  to  say,  although  they  who  were  authorized  to  in- 
struct mankind,  have  not  decided  a question  which  never,  so  far  as 
appears  to  us,  came  before  them  ; yet,  I think,  they  have  left  enough 
to  constitute  a presumption  how  they  would  have  decided  it,  had  it 
been  proposed  or  thought  of. 

What  occurs  to  this  purpose,  is  contained  in  tire  following  obser- 
vations : 

1.  Human  life  is  spoken  of  as  a term  assigned  or  prescribed  to  us : 
66  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.” — “ I have 
finished  my  course.” — “That  I may  finish  my  course  with  joy.” — 
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« Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God, 
ye  might  receive  the  promise.” — These  expressions  appear  to  me 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  determine  the 
duration  of  our  lives  for  ourselves.  If  this  were  the  case,  with  what 
propriety  could  life  be  called  a race  that  is  set  before  us  ; or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  44  our  course  that  is,  the  course  set  out  or  ap- 
pointed to  us  ? The  remaining  quotation  is  equally  strong : — 44  That, 
after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  promise.1’ 
The  most  natural  meaning  that  can  be  given  to  the  words,  44  after 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,”  is,  after  ye  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  life,  so  long  as  God  is  pleased  to  continue  you  in  it.  According 
to  which  interpretation,  the  text  militates  strongly  against  suicide : 
and  they  who  reject  this  paraphrase,  will  please  to  propose  a better. 

2.  There  is  not  one  quality  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  incul- 
cate upon  their  followers  so  often,  or  so  earnestly,  as  that  of  patience 
under  affliction.  Now  this  virtue  would  have  been  in  a great  mea- 
sure superseded,  and  the  exhortations  to  it  might  have  been  spared, 
if  the  disciples  of  his  religion  had  been  at  liberty  to  quit  the  world 
as  soon  as  they  grew  weary  of  the  ill  usage  which  they  received  in  it. 
When  the  evils  of  life  pressed  sore,  they  were  to  look  forward  to  a 
44  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory they  were  to  re- 
ceive them,  44  as  chastenings  of  the  Lord,”  as  intimations  of  his  care 
and  love : by  these  and  the  like  reflections  they  were  to  support  and 
improve  themselves  under  their  sufferings ; but  not  a hint  has  any 
where  escaped  of  seeking  relief  in  a voluntary  death.  The  follow- 
ing text  in  particular  strongly  combats  all  impatience  of  distress,  of 
which  the  greatest  is  that  which  prompts  to  acts  of  suicide  : 44  Con- 
sider Him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself, 
lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.”  I would  offer  my  com- 
ment upon  this  passage,  in  these  two  queries : first,  Whether  a 
Christian  convert,  who  had  been  impelled  by  the  continuance  and 
urgency  of  his  sufferings  to  destroy  his  own  life,  would  not  have  been 
thought  by  the  author  of  this  text  44  to  have  been  weary,”  to  have 
44  fainted  in  his  mind,”  to  have  fallen  off  from  that  example  which  is 
here  proposed  to  the  meditation  of  Christians  in  distress  ? And  yet, 
secondly,  Whether  such  an  act  would  not  have  been  attended  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  mitigation  which  can  excuse  or  extenuate 
suicide  at  this  day  ? 

3.  The  conduct  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  Christians  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  affords  no  obscure  indication  of  their  sentiments  upon  this 
point.  They  lived,  we  are  sure,  in  a confirmed  persuasion  of  the 
existence,  as  well  as  of  the  happiness,  of  a future  state.  They  ex- 
perienced in  this  world  every  extremity  of  external  injury  and  dis- 
tress. To  die,  was  gain.  The  change  which  death  brought  with 
it  was,  in  their  expectation,  infinitely  beneficial.  Yet  it  never,  that 
we  can  find,  entered  into  the  intention  of  one  of  them  to  hasten  this 
change  by  an  act  of  suicide ; from  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
motive  could  have  so  universally  withheld  them,  except  an  appre- 
hension of  some  unlawfulness  in  the  expedient. 
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Having  stated  what  w'e  have  been  able  to  collect  in  opposition  to 
the  lawfulness  of  suicide,  by  way  of  direct  proof,  it  seems  unneces-i 
sary  to  open  a separate  controversy  with  all  the  arguments  which 
are  made  use  of  to  defend  it ; which  would  only  lead  us  into  a repe- 
tition of  what  has  been  offered  already.  The  following  argument, 
however,  being  somewhat  more  artificial  and  imposing  than  the  rest, 
as  well  as  distinct  from  the  general  consideration  of  the  subject,  can- 
not so  properly  be  passed  over.  If  we  deny  to  the  individual  a 
right  over  his  own  life,  it  seems  impossible,  it  is  said,  to  reconcile 
with  the  law  of  nature  that  right  which  the  state  claims  and  exercises 
over  the  lives  of  its  subjects,  when  it  ordains  or  inflicts  capital  pun- 
ishments. For  this  right,  like  all  other  just  authority  in  the  state,  fa 
can  only  be  derived  from  the  compact  and  virtual  consent  of  the 
citizens  which  compose  the  state ; and  it  seems  self-evident,  if  any 
principle  in  morality  be  so,  that  no  one,  by  his  consent,  can  transfer  in( 
to  another  a right  which  he  does  not  possess  himself.  It  will  be 
equally  difficult  to  account  for  the  power  of  the  state  to  commit  its  to! 
subjects  to  the  dangers  of  war,  and  to  expose  their  lives  without  scru- 
ple in  the  field  of  battle ; especially  in  offensive  hostilities,  in  which 
the  privileges  of  self-defence  cannot  be  pleaded  with  any  appearance 
of  truth : and  still  more  difficult  to  explain,  how  in  such,  or  in  any  |di 
circumstances,  prodigality  of  life  can  be  a virtue,  if  the  preservation  o 
of  it  be  a duty  of  our  nature.  oi 

This  whole  reasoning  sets  out  from  one  error,  namely,  that  the  a: 
state  acquires  its  right  over  the  life  of  the  subject  from  the  subject’s 
own  consent,  as  a part  of  what  originally  and  personally  belonged  if 
to  himself,  and  which  he  has  made  over  to  his  governors.  The  truth  t! 
is,  the  state  derives  this  right  neither  from  the  consent  of  the  subject,  o 
nor  through  the  medium  of  that  consent ; but,  as  I may  say,  imme-  1' 
cliately  from  the  donation  of  the  Deity.  Finding  that  such  a power  i 
in  the  sovereign  of  the  community  is  expedient,  if  not  necessary,  for  t 
the  community  itself,  it  is  justly  presumed  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
that  the  sovereign  should  possess  and  exercise  it.  It  is  this  pre-  < 
sumption  which  constitutes  the  right ; it  is  the  same  indeed  which  I 
constitutes  every  other  : and  if  there  were  the  like  reasons  to  author-  i 
ize  the  presumption  in  the  case  of  private  persons,  suicide  would  be 
as  justifiable  as  war,  or  capital  executions.  But  until  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  power  over  human  life  may  be  converted  to  the  same 
advantage  in  the  hands  of  individuals  over  their  own,  as  in  those  of 
the  state  over  the  lives  of  its  subjects,  and  that  it  may  be  intrusted 
with  equal  safety  to  both,  there  is  no  room  for  arguing,  from  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a right  in  the  latter,  to  the  toleration  of  it  in  the 
former. 


BOOK  V. 

DUTIES  TOWARDS  GOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DIVISION  OF  THESE  DUTIES. 

In  one  sense,  every  duty  is  a duty  towards  God,  since  it  is  his  will 
which  makes  it  a duty : but  there  are  some  duties  of  which  God  is 
the  object,  as  well  as  the  author ; and  these  are  peculiarly,  and  in  a 
more  appropriated  sense,  called  duties  towards  God. 

That  silent  piety,  which  consists  in  a habit  of  tracing  out  the  Crea- 
tor's wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  objects  around  us,  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  dispensations ; of  referring  the  blessings  we  enjoy  to  his 
bounty,  and  of  resorting  in  our  distresses  to  his  succour ; may  possi- 
bly be  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  than  any  visible  expressions  of 
devotion  whatever.  Yet  these  latter  (which,  although  they  may  be 
excelled,  are  not  superseded,  by  the  former)  compose  the  only  part 
of  the  subject  which  admits  of  direction  or  disquisition  from  a mor- 
alist. 

Our  duty  towards  God,  so  far  as  it  is  external,  is  divided  into 
worship  and  reverence.  God  is  the  immediate  object  of  both ; and 
the  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  one  consists  in  action,  the 
other  in  forbearance.  When  we  go  to  church  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
led  thither  by  a sense  of  duty  towards  God,  we  perform  an  act  of 
worship : when,  from  the  same  motive,  we  rest  in  a journey  upon 
that  day,  we  discharge  a duty  of  reverence. 

Divine  worship  is  made  up  of  adoration,  thanksgiving,  and  pray- 
er.— But,  as  what  we  have  to  offer  concerning  the  two  former  may 
be  observed  of  prayer,  we  shall  make  that  the  title  of  the  following 
chapters,  and  the  direct  subject  of  our  consideration. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  DUTY  AND  OF  THE  EFFICACY  OF  PRAYER,  SO  FAR  AS  THE 
SAME  APPEAR  FROM  THE  LIGHT  OF  NATURE. 

When  one  man  desires  to  obtain  any  thing  of  another,  he  betakes 
himself  to  entreaty ; and  this  may  be  observed  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  and  countries  of  the  world.  Now  what  is  universal,  may  be 
called  natural ; and  it  seems  probable  that  God,  as  our  supreme  go- 
vernor, should  expect  that  towards  himself,  which,  by  a natural  im- 
pulse, or  by  the  irresistible  order  of  our  constitution,  he  has  prompt- 
ed us  to  pay  to  every  other  being  on  whom  we  depend. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  thanksgiving. 

Prayer  likewise  is  necessary  to  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  mankind 
a sense  of  God’s  agency  in  the  universe,  and  of  their  own  dependen- 
cy upon  him. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  duty  of  prayer  depends  upon  its  efficacy  : for  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  conceive,  how  any  man  can  pray,  or  be 
obliged  to  pray,  who  expects  nothing  from  his  prayer ; but  who  is 
persuaded,  at  the  time  he  utters  his  request,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
produce  the  smallest  impression  upon  the  being  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, or  advantage  to  himself.  Now  the  efficacy  of  prayer  im- 
ports that  we  obtain  something  in  consequence  of  praying,  which  we 
should  not  have  received  without  prayer ; against  all  expectation  of 
which,  the  following  objection  has  been  often  and  seriously  alleg- 
ed : — “ If  it  be  most  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and  justice  that 
we  should  receive  what  we  desire,  God,  as  perfectly  wise  and  just, 
will  give  it  to  us  without  asking ; if  it  be  not  agreeable  to  these  at- 
tributes of  his  nature,  our  entreaties  cannot  move  him  to  give  it  us, 
and  it  were  impious  to  expect  that  they  should.”  In  fewer  words, 
thus : 66  If  what  we  request  be  fit  for  us,  we  shall  have  it  without 
praying ; if  it  be  not  fit  for  us,  we  cannot  obtain  it  by  praying.’ 
This  objection  admits  but  of  one  answer,  namely,  that  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  to  grant  that  to  our  prayers,  which  it 
would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  same  wisdom  to  have  given  us 
without  praying  for.  But  what  virtue,  you  will  ask,  is  there  in  prayer, 
which  should  make  a favour  consistent  with  wisdom,  which  would 
not  have  been  so  without  it  ? To  this  question,  which  contains  the 
whole  difficulty  attending  the  subject,  the  following  possibilities  are 
offered  in  reply : 

1.  A favour  granted  to  prayer  may  be  more  apt,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, to  produce  good  effects  upon  the  person  obliged.  It  may 
hold  in  the  Divine  bounty,  what  experience  has  raised  into  a pro- 
verb in  the  collation  of  human  benefits,  that  what  is  obtained  with- 


out asking,  is  oftentimes  received  without  gratitude. 


2.  It  may  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  to  withhold 
his  favours  till  they  be  asked  for,  as  an  expedient  to  encourage  de- 
votion in  his  rational  creation,  in  order  thereby  to  keep  up  and  cir- 
culate a knowledge  and  sense  of  their  dependency  upon  him. 

3.  Prayer  has  a natural  tendency  to  amend  the  petitioner  himself ; 
and  thus  to  bring  him  within  the  rules  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity 
has  prescribed  to  the  dispensation  of  his  favours. 

If  these,  or  any  other  assignable  suppositions,  serve  to  remove 
the  apparent  repugnancy  between  the  success  of  prayer  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity,  it  is  enough  ; for  the  question  with  the  petitioner 
is  not  from  which,  out  of  many  motives,  God  may  grant  his  petition, 
or  in  what  particular  manner  he  is  moved  by  the  supplications  of  his 
creatures ; but  whether  it  be  consistent  with  his  nature  to  be  moved 
at  all,  and  whether  there  be  any  conceivable  motive  which  may  dis- 
pose the  Divine  Will  to  grant  the  petitioner  what  he  wants,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  praying  for  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  petitioner,  that 
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be  gain  his  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  devotion,  perhaps  not  very 
consistent  with  it,  that  the  circuit  of  causes,  by  which  his  prayers 
prevail,  should  be  known  to  the  petitioner,  much  less  that  they 
should  be  present  to  his  imagination  at  the  time.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is,  that  there  be  no  impossibility  apprehended  in  the  matter. 

Thus  much  must  be  conceded  to  the  objection : that  prayer  can- 
not reasonably  be  offered  to  God  with  all  the  same  views,  with  which 
we  oftentimes  address  our  entreaties  to  men  (views  which  are  not 
commonly  or  easily  separated  from  it)  viz.  to  inform  them  of  our 
wants  and  desires ; to  tease  them  out  by  importunity  ; to  work  upon 
their  indolence  or  compassion,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  have  done  before,  or  ought  not  to  do  at  all. 

But  suppose  there  existed  a prince,  who  was  known  by  his  sub- 
jects to  act,  of  his  own  accord,  always  and  invariably  for  the  best ; 
the  situation  of  a petitioner,  who  solicited  a favour  or  pardon  from 
such  a prince,  would  sufficiently  resemble  ours : and  the  question 
with  him,  as  with  us,  would  be,  whether,  the  character  of  the  prince 
being  considered,  there  remained  any  chance  that  he  should  obtain 
from  him  by  prayer,  what  he  would  not  have  received  without  it.  I 
do  not  conceive  that  the  character  of  such  a prince  would  necessarily 
exclude  the  effect  of  his  subject’s  prayers ; for  when  that  prince  re- 
flected that  the  earnestness  and  humility  of  the  supplication  had  ge- 
nerated in  the  suppliant  a frame  of  mind,  upon  which  the  pardon  or 
favour  asked  would  produce  a permanent  and  active  sense  of  grati- 
tude ; that  the  granting  of  it  to  prayer  would  put  others  upon  pray- 
ing to  him,  and  by  that  means  preserve  the  love  and  submission  of 
his  subjects,  upon  which  love  and  submission  their  own  happiness, 
as  well  as  his  glory,  depended ; that,  beside  that  the  memory  of  the 
particular  kindness  would  be  heightened  and  prolonged  by  the  anx- 
iety with  which  it  had  been  sued  for,  prayer  had  in  other  respects  so 
disposed  and  prepared  the  mind  of  the  petitioner,  as  to  render  capa- 
ble of  future  services  him  who  before  was  unqualified  for  any  : might 
not  that  prince,  I say,  although  he  proceeded  upon  no  other  consi- 
derations than  the  strict  rectitude  and  expediency  of  the  measure, 
grant  a favour  or  pardon  to  this  man , which  he  did  not  grant  to 
another , who  was  too  proud,  too  lazy,  or  too  busy,  too  indifferent 
whether  he  received  it  or  not,  or  too  insensible  of  the  sovereign’s 
absolute  power  to  give  or  to  withhold  it,  ever  to  ask  for  it  ? or  even 
to  the  philosopher , who,  from  an  opinion  of  the  fruitfulness  of  all  ad- 
dresses to  a prince  of  the  character  which  he  had  formed  to  himself, 
refused  in  his  own  example,  and  discouraged  in  others,  all  outward 
returns  of  gratitude,  acknowledgments  of  duty,  or  application  to  the 
sovereign’s  mercy  or  bounty ; the  disuse  of  which  (seeing  affections 
do  not  long  subsist  which  are  never  expressed)  was  followed  by  a 
decay  of  loyalty  and  zeal  amongst  his  subjects,  and  threatened  to 
end  in  a forgetfulness  of  his  rights,  and  a contempt  of  his  authority  ? 
These,  together  with  other  assignable  considerations,  and  some  per- 
haps inscrutable,  and  even  inconceivable,  by  the  persons  upon  whom 
his  will  was  to  be  exercised,  might  pass  in  the  mind  of  the  prince. 
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and  move  his  counsels ; whilst  nothing,  in  the  mean  time,  dwelt  in 
the  petitioner’s  thoughts,  but  a sense  of  his  own  grief  and  wants ; of 
the  power  and  goodness  from  which  alone  he  was  to  look  for  relief ; 
and  of  his  obligation  to  endeavour,  by  future  obedience,  to  render 
that  person  propitious  to  his  happiness,  in  whose  hands,  and  at  the 
disposal  of  whose  mercy,  he  found  himself  to  be. 

The  objection  to  prayer  supposes,  that  a perfectly  wise  being  must 
necessarily  be  inexorable : but  where  is  the  proof,  that  inexorability 
is  any  part  of  perfect  wisdom ; especially  of  that  wisdom  which  is 
explained  to  consist  in  bringing  about  the  most  beneficial  ends  by 
the  wisest  means  ? 

The  objection  likewise  assumes  another  principle,  which  is  attend- 
ed with  considerable  difficulty  and  obscurity,  namely,  that  upon 
every  occasion  there  is  one , and  only  one , mode  of  acting  for  the 
best ; and  that  the  Divine  Will  is  necessarily  determined  and  con- 
fined to  that  mode  : both  which  positions  presume  a knowledge  of 
universal  nature,  much  beyond  what  we  are  capable  of  attaining. 
Indeed,  when  we  apply  to  the  Divine  Nature  such  expressions  as 
these,  44  God  must  always  do  what  is  right,”  64  God  cannot , from  the 
moral  perfection  and  necessity  of  his  nature,  act  otherwise  than  for 
the  best,”  we  ought  to  apply  them  with  much  indeterminateness  and 
reserve  ; or  rather,  we  ought  to  confess,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  subject  out  of  the  reach  of  our  apprehension  ; for,  in  our  appre- 
hension, to  be  under  a necessity  of  acting  according  to  any  rule,  is 
inconsistent  with  free  agency ; and  it  makes  no  difference  which  we 
can  understand,  wdiether  the  necessity  be  internal  or  external,  or  that 
the  rule  is  the  rule  of  perfect  rectitude. 

But  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  prayer  without  the  proof,  we  are  told, 
which  can  alone  in  such  a subject  produce  conviction — the  confirma- 
tion of  experience.  Concerning  the  appeal  to  experience,  I shall 
content  myself  with  this  remark,  that  if  prayer  were  suffered  to  dis- 
turb the  order  of  second  causes  appointed  in  the  universe,  too  much, 
or  to  produce  its  effects  with  the  same  regularity  that  they  do,  it 
would  introduce  a change  into  human  affairs,  which  in  some  impor- 
tant respects  would  be  evidently  for  the  worse.  Who,  for  example, 
would  labour,  if  his  necessities  could  be  supplied  with  equal  certain- 
ty by  prayer  ? How  few  would  contain  within  any  bounds  of  mode- 
ration those  passions  and  pleasures,  which  at  present  are  checked 
only  by  disease,  or  the  dread  of  it,  if  prayer  would  infallibly  restore 
health  ? In  short,  if  the  efficacy  of  prayer  were  so  constant  and  ob- 
servable as  to  be  relied  upon  beforehand , it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
conduct  of  mankind  would,  in  proportion  to  that  reliance,  become 
careless  and  disorderly.  It  is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
our  prayers  may,  in  many  instances,  be  efficacious,  and  yet  our  ex- 
perience of  their  efficacy  be  dubious  and  obscure.  Therefore,  if  the 
light  of  nature  instruct  us  by  any  other  arguments  to  hope  for  effect 
from  prayer ; still  more,  if  the  Scriptures  authorize  these  hopes  by 
promises  of  acceptance ; it  seems  not  a sufficient  reason  for  calling 
in  question  the  reality  of  such  effects,  that  our  observations  of  them 
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are  ambiguous ; especially  since  it  appears  probable,  that  this  very 
ambiguity  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  human  life. 

But  some,  whose  objections  do  not  exclude  all  prayer,  are  offended 
with  the  mode  of  prayer  in  use  amongst  us,  and  with  many  of  the 
subjects  which  are  almost  universally  introduced  into  public  wor- 
ship, and  recommended  to  private  devotion.  To  pray  for  particular 
favours  by  name,  is  to  dictate,  it  has  been  said,  to  Divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  : to  intercede  for  others,  especially  for  whole  nations  and 
empires,  is  still  worse  ; it  is  to  presume  that  we  possess  such  an  inte- 
rest with  the  Deity,  as  to  be  able,  by  our  applications,  .to  bend  the 
most  important  of  his  counsels ; and  that  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  even  the  prosperity  of  communities,  is  to  depend  upon  this  inte- 
rest, and  upon  our  choice.  Now,  how  unequal  soever  our  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  economy  may  be  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
which  requires  perhaps  a comprehension  of  the  entire  plan,  and  of 
all  the  ends  of  God’s  moral  government,  to  explain  satisfactorily,  we 
can  understand  one  thing  concerning  it : that  it  is,  after  all,  nothing 
more  than  the  making  of  one  man  the  instrument  of  happiness  and 
misery  to  another ; which  is  perfectly  of  a piece  with  the  course  and 
order  that  obtain,  and  which  we  must  believe  were  intended  to  ob- 
tain, in  human  affairs.  Why  may  we  not  be  assisted  by  the  prayers 
of  other  men,  who  are  beholden  for  our  support  to  their  labour  ? 
Why  may  not  our  happiness  be  made  in  some  cases  to  depend  upon 
the  intercession,  as  it  certainly  does  in  many,  upon  the  good  offices, 
of  our  neighbours  ? The  happiness  and  misery  of  great  numbers  we 
see  oftentimes  at  the  disposal  of  one  man’s  choice,  or  liable  to  be 
much  affected  by  his  conduct : what  greater  difficulty  is  there  in  sup- 
posing, that  the  prayers  of  an  individual  may  avert  a calamity  from 
multitudes,  or  be  accepted  to  the  benefit  of  whole  communities  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  DUTY  AND  EFFICACY  OF  PRAYER  AS  REPRESENTED  IN 

SCRIPTURE. 

The  reader  will  have  observed,  that  the  reflections  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  whatever  truth  and  weight  they  may  be  allowed  to 
contain,  rise  many  of  them  no  higher  than  to  negative  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  propriety  of  addressing  prayer  to  God.  To  prove 
that  the  efficacy  of  prayers  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  does  not  prove  that  prayers  are  actually  efficacious : and 
in  the  want  of  that  unequivocal  testimony,  which  experience  alone 
could  afford  to  this  point  (but  which  we  do  not  possess,  and  have 
seen  good  reason  why  we  are  not  to  expect)  the  light  of  nature  leaves 
us  to  controverted  probabilities,  drawn  from  the  impulse  by  which 
mankind  have  been  almost  universally  prompted  to  devotion,  and 
from  some  beneficial  purposes,  which,  it  is  conceived,  may  be  better 
answered  by  the  audience  of  prayer  than  by  any  other  mode  of  com- 
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municating  the  same  blessings.  The  revelations  which  we  deem  au- 
thentic, completely  supply  this  defect  of  natural  religion.  They 
require  prayer  to  God  as  a duty ; and  they  contain  positive  assur- 
ance  of  its  efficacy  and  acceptance.  We  could  have  no  reasonable 
motive  for  the  exercise  of  prayer,  without  believing  that  it  may  avail  the 
to  the  relief  of  our  wants.  This  belief  can  only  be  founded,  either  M 
in  a sensible  experience  of  the  effect  of  prayer,  or  in  promises  of  ac-  8a 
ceptance  signified  by  Divine  authority.  Our  knowledge  would  have 
come  to  us  in  the  former  way,  less  capable  indeed  of  doubt,  but  sub- 
jected to  the  abuses  and  inconveniences  briefly  described  above ; in 
the  latter  way,  that  is,  by  authorized  significations  of  God’s  general 
disposition  to  hear  and  answer  the  devout  supplications  of  his  crea- 
tures, we  are  encouraged  to  pray,  but  not  to  place  such  a depend- 
ance  upon  prayer  as  might  relax  other  obligations,  or  confound  the 
order  of  events  and  of  human  expectations. 

The  Scriptures  not  only  affirm  the  propriety  of  prayer  in  general, 
but  furnish  precepts  or  examples  which  justify  some  topics  and  some 
modes  of  prayer  that  have  been  thought  exceptionable.  And  as  the 
whole  subject  rests  so  much  upon  the  foundation  of  Scripture,  I shall 
put  down  at  length  texts  applicable  to  the  five  following  heads : to 
the  duty  and  efficacy  of  prayer  in  general ; of  prayer  for  particular 
favours  by  name ; for  public  national  blessings ; of  intercession  for 
others ; of  the  repetition  of  unsuccessful  prayers. 

1.  Texts  enjoining  prayer  in  general : 44  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ; seek,  and  ye  shall  find : — If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father, 
which  is  in  heaven,  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him?” — 

44  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always , that  ye  may  be  accounted 
worthy  to  escape  all  those  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to 
stand  before  the  Son  of  man.” — 44  Serving  the  Lord,  rejoicing  in 
hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  continuing  instant  in  prayer .” — 44  Be 
careful  for  nothing,  but  in  every  thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication , 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God.” — 

44  I will,  therefore,  that  men  pray  every  where , lifting  up  holy  hands 
without  wrath  and  doubting.” — 44 Pray  without  ceasing”  Matt, 
vii.  7,  11 ; Luke,  xxi.  36 ; Rom.  xii.  12  *,  Philip,  iv.  6 ; 1 Thess. 
v.  17 ; 1 Tim.  ii.  8.  Add  to  these,  that  Christ’s  reproof  of  the  os- 
tentation and  prolixity  of  pharisaical  prayers,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion to  his  disciples,  of  retirement  and  simplicity  in  theirs,  together 
with  his  dictating  a particular  form  of  prayer,  all  presuppose  prayer 
to  be  an  acceptable  and  availing  service. 

2.  Examples  of  prayer  for  particular  favours  by  name : 44  For  this 
thing”  (to  wit,  some  bodily  infirmity,  which  he  calls  4 a thorn  given 
him  in  the  flesh’)  44 1 besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  depart 
from  me.” — 44  Night  and  day  praying  exceedingly,  that  we  might 
see  uour  face , and  perfect  that  which  is  lacking  in  your  faith.”  2 Cor. 
xii.  8;  1 Thess.  iii.  10. 

3.  Directions  to  pray  for  national  or  public  blessings : 44  Pray  for 
the  peace  of'  Jerusalem.” — 44  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain,  in  the  time  of 
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the  latter  rain ; so  the  Lord  shall  make  bright  clouds,  and  give  them 
showers  of  rain,  to  everyone  grass  in  the  field.” — 44  I exhort,  there- 
fore, that  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving 
of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men  ; for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority, that  we  may  lead  a quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty ; for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our 
Saviour.”  Psalm,  cxxii.  6;  Zech.  x.  1 ; 1 Tim.  ii.  1 — 3. 

4.  Examples  of  intercession,  and  exhortations  to  intercede  for 
others : — 44  And  Moses  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord, 
why  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people  ? Remember  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  servants.  And  the  Lord  repented  of 
the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people.” — 44  Peter,  there- 
fore, was  kept  in  prison,  but  prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the 
church  unto  God  for  him? — 44  For  God  is  my  witness,  that  without 
ceasing  I make  mention  of  you  always  in  my  prayers? — 44  Now  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  and  for  the 
love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me,  in  your  prayers 
for  me? — 44  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for 

another , that  ye  may  be  healed : the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much.”  Exod.  xxxii.  11 ; Acts,  xii.  5 ; Rom. 
i.  9.  xv.  30;  James,  v.  16. 

5.  Declarations  and  examples  authorizing  the  repetition  of  unsuc- 
cessful prayer : 44  And  he  spake  a parable  unto  them,  to  this  end, 
that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.” — 44  And  he  left 
them,  and  went  away  again,  and  prayed  the  third  time , saying  the 
same  words? — 44  For  this  thing  I besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it 
might  depart  from  me.”  Luke,  xviii.  1 ; Matt.  xxvi.  44 ; 2 Cor. 
xii.  8.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PltlVATE  PRAYER,  FAMILY  PRAYER,  AND  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Concerning  these  three  descriptions  of  devotion,  it  is  first  of  all  to 
be  observed,  that  each  has  its  separate  and  peculiar  use  ; and,  there- 
fore, that  the  exercise  of  one  species  of  worship,  however  regular  it 
be,  does  not  supersede,  or  dispense  with,  the  obligation  of  either  of 
the  other  two. 

I.  Private  Prayer  is  recommended  for  the  sake  of  the  following 
advantages : 

Private  wants  cannot  always  be  made  the  subject  of  public  prayer: 

* The  reformed  churches  of  Christendom,  sticking  close  in  this  article  to  their 
guide,  have  laid  aside  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  authorized  by  no  precept  or  precedent 
found  in  Scripture.  For  the  same  reason  they  properly  reject  the  invocation  of 
saints ; as  also  because  such  invocations  suppose,  in  the  saints  whom  they  address, 
■a  knowledge  which  can  perceive  what  passes  in  different  regions  of  the  earth  at  the 
same  time.  And  they  deem  it  too  much  to  take  for  granted,  without  the  smallest 
intimation  of  such  a thing  in  Scripture,  that  any  created  being  possesses  a faculty 
little  short  of  that  omniscience  and  omnipresence  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Deity. 
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but  whatever  reason  there  is  for  praying  at  all,  there  is  the  same  for 
making  the  sore  and  grief  of  each  man’s  own  heart  the  business  of 
his  application  to  God.  This  must  be  the  office  of  private  exercises 
of  devotion,  being  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  practicable  in  any  other. 

Private  prayer  is  generally  more  devout  and  earnest  than  the  share 
we  are  capable  of  taking  in  joint  acts  of  worship  ; because  it  affords 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  the  circumstantial  recollection  of  those 
personal  wants,  by  the  remembrance  and  ideas  of  which  the  warmth 
and  earnestness  of  prayer  are  chiefly  excited. 

Private  prayer,  in  proportion  as  it  is  usually  accompanied  with 
more  actual  thought  and  reflection  of  the  petitioner’s  own,  has  a 
greater  tendency  than  other  modes  of  devotion  to  revive  and  fasten 
upon  the  mind  the  general  impressions  of  religion.  Solitude  power- 
fully assists  this  effect.  When  a man  finds  himself  alone  in  commu- 
nication with  his  Creator,  his  imagination  becomes  filled  with  a con- 
flux of  awful  ideas  concerning  the  universal  agency,  and  invisible 
presence,  of  that  Being ; concerning  what  is  likely  to  become  of  him- 
self ; and  of  the  superlative  importance  of  providing  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  future  existence,  by  endeavours  to  please  him  who  is  the 
arbiter  of  his  destiny : reflections  which,  whenever  they  gain  admit 
tance,  for  a season  overwhelm  all  others ; and  leave,  when  they  de 
part,  a solemnity  upon  the  thoughts,  that  will  seldom  fail,  in  some 
degree,  to  affect  the  conduct  of  life. 

Private  prayer,  thus  recommended  by  its  own  propriety,  and  by 
advantages  not  attainable  in  any  form  of  religious  communion,  re- 
ceives a superior  sanction  from  the  authority  and  example  of  Christ ; 
44  When,  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet ; and  when  thou  hast  shut 
the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father,  which  is  in  secret ; and  thy  Father, 
which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly.” — 44  And  when  he 
had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  he  went  up  into  a mountain  opart  to 
pray .”  Matt.  vi.  6 ; xiv.  23. 

II.  Family  Prayer. 

The  peculiar  use  of  family  piety  consists  in  its  influence  upon 
servants,  and  the  young  members  of  a family,  who  want  sufficient 
seriousness  and  reflection  to  retire  of  their  own  accord  to  the  exer- 
cise of  private  devotion,  and  whose  attention  you  cannot  easily  com- 
mand in  public  worship.  The  example  also  and  authority  of  a fa- 
ther and  master  act  in  this  way  with  the  greatest  force ; for  his  pri- 
vate prayers,  to  which  his  children  and  servants  are  not  witnesses, 
act  not  at  all  upon  them  as  examples  ; and  his  attendance  upon  pub- 
lic worship  they  will  readily  impute  to  fashion,  to  a care  to  preserve 
appearances,  to  a concern  for  decency  and  character,  and  to  many 
motives  besides  a sense  of  duty  to  God.  Add  to  this,  that  forms  of 
public  worship,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  comprehensive,  are 
always  less  interesting,  than  family  prayers  ; and  that  the  ardour  of 
devotion  is  better  supported,  and  the  sympathy  more  easily  propa- 
gated, through  a small  assembly,  connected  by  the  affections  of  do- 
mestic society,  than  in  the  presence  of  a mixed  congregation. 

III.  Public  Worship. 
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If  the  worship  of  God  be  a duty  of  religion,  public  worship  is  a 
necessary  institution ; forasmuch  as,  without  it,  the  greater  part  of 
| mankind  would  exercise  no  religious  worship  at  all. 

These  assemblies  afford  also,  at  the  same  time,  opportunities  for 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to  those  who  otherwise  would  receive 
i none.  In  all  Protestant,  and  in  most  Christian  countries,  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  religion,  and  the  important  parts  of  the  Evangelic 
' history,  are  familiar  to  the  lowest  of  the  people.  This  competent 
degree  and  general  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  amongst  all  or- 
ders of  Christians,  which  will  appear  a great  thing  when  compared 
with  the  intellectual  condition  of  barbarous  nations,  can  fairly,  I 
think,  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  regular  establishment 
of  assemblies  for  divine  worship ; in  which,  either  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  recited  and  explained,  or  the  principles  of  Christian  erudi- 
tion are  so  constantly  taught  in  sermons,  incorporated  with  liturgies, 
or  expressed  in  extemporary  prayer,  as  to  imprint,  by  the  very  re- 
petition, some  knowledge  and  memory  of  these  subjects  upon  the 
most  unqualified  and  careless  hearer. 

The  two  reasons  above  stated,  bind  all  the  members  of  a communi- 
ty to  uphold  public  worship  by  their  presence  and  example,  although 
the  helps  and  opportunities  which  it  affords  may  not  be  necessary  to 
the  devotion  or  edification  of  all ; and  to  some  may  be  useless : for 
it  is  easily  foreseen,  how  soon  religious  assemblies  would  fail  into 
contempt  and  disuse,  if  that  class  of  mankind  who  are  above  seeking 
instruction  in  them,  and  want  not  that  their  own  piety  should  be  as- 
sisted by  either  forms  or  society  in  devotion,  were  to  withdraw  their 
attendance ; especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  all  who  please,  are 
at  liberty  to  rank  themselves  of  this  class.  This  argument  meets  the 
only  serious  apology  that  can  be  made  for  the  absenting  of  ourselves 
from  public  worship.  <(  Surely  (some  will  say)  I may  be  excused 
from  going  to  church,  so  long  as  I pray  at  home : and  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  my  prayers  are  as  acceptable  and  efficacious  in  my 
closet,  as  in  a cathedral ; still  less  can  I think  myself  obliged  to  sit 
out  a tedious  sermon,  in  order  to  hear  what  is  known  already,  what 

iis  better  learnt  from  books,  or  suggested  by  meditation.'”  They, 
whose  qualifications  and  habits  best  supply  to  themselves  all  the  ef- 
fect of  public  ordinances,  will  be  the  last  to  prefer  this  excuse,  when 

Ithey  advert  to  th e general  consequence  of  setting  up  such  an  exemp- 
tion, as  well  as  when  they  consider  the  turn  which  is  sure  to  be  given 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  their  absence  from  public  worship.  You 
stay  from  church,  to  employ  the  sabbath  at  home  in  exercises  and 
studies  suited  to  its  proper  business  : your  next  neighbour  stays  from 
church  to  spend  the  seventh  day  less  religiously  than  he  passed  any 
of  the  six,  in  a sleepy,  stupid  rest,  or  at  some  rendezvous  of  drunk- 
enness and  debauchery,  and  yet  thinks  that  he  is  only  imitating  you, 
because  you  both  agree  in  not  going  to  church.  The  same  consider- 
ation should  overrule  many  small  scruples  concerning  the  rigorous 
property  of  some  things,  which  may  be  contained  in  the  forms,  or 
admitted  into  the  administration,  of  the  public  worship  of  our  com- 
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munion : for  it  seems  impossible  that  even  66  two  or  three  should  be 
gathered  together”  in  any  act  of  social  worship,  if  each  one  require 
from  the  rest  an  implicit  submission  to  his  objections,  and  if  no  man 
will  attend  upon  a religious  service  which  in  any  point  contradicts 
his  opinion  of  truth,  or  falls  short  of  his  ideas  of  perfection. 

Beside  the  direct  necessity  of  public  worship  to  the  greater  part  of 
every  Christian  community  (supposing  worship  at  all  to  be  a Chris- 
tian duty)  there  are  other  valuable  advantages  growing  out  of  the 
use  of  religious  assemblies,  without  being  designed  in  the  institution, 
or  thought  of  by  the  individuals  who  compose  them. 

1.  Joining  in  prayer  and  praises  to  their  common  Creator  and 
Governor,  has  a sensible  tendency  to  unite  mankind  together,  and 
to  cherish  and  enlarge  the  generous  affections. 

So  many  pathetic  reflections  are  awakened  by  every  exercise  of  so- 
cial devotion,  that  most  men,  I believe,  carry  away  from  public 
worship  a better  temper  towards  the  rest  of  mankind,  than  they 
brought  with  them.  Sprung  from  the  same  extraction,  preparing 
together  for  the  period  of  all  worldly  distinctions,  reminded  of  their 
mutual  infirmities  and  common  dependency,  imploring  and  receiving 
support  and  supplies  from  the  same  great  source  of  power  and 
bounty,  having  all  one  interest  to  secure,  one  Lord  to  serve,  one 
judgment,  the  supreme  object  to  all  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  to  look 
towards ; it  is  hardly  possible,  in  this  position,  to  behold  mankind 
as  strangers,  competitors,  or  enemies  ; or  not  to  regard  them  as  chil- 
dren of  the  same  family  assembled  before  their  common  parent,  and 
with  some  portion  of  the  tenderness  which  belongs  to  the  most  en- 
dearing of  our  domestic  relations.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
any  single  effect  of  this  kind  should  be  considerable  or  lasting ; but 
the  frequent  return  of  such  sentiments  as  the  presence  of  a devout 
congregation  naturally  suggests,  will  gradually  melt  down  the  rug- 
gedness of  many  unkind  passions,  and  may  generate  in  time  a per- 
manent and  productive  benevolence. 

2.  Assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  placing  men  un- 
der impressions  by  which  they  are  taught  to  consider  their  relation 
to  the  Deity,  and  contemplate  those  around  them  with  a view  to 
that  relation,  force  upon  their  thoughts  the  natural  equality  of  the 
human  species,  and  thereby  promote  humility  and  condescension  in 
the  highest  orders  of  the  community,  and  inspire  the  lowest  with  a 
sense  of  their  rights.  The  distinctions  of  civil  life  are  almost  always 
insisted  upon  too  much,  and  urged  too  far.  Whatever,  therefore, 
conduces  to  restore  the  level,  by  qualifying  the  dispositions  which 
grow  out  of  great  elevation  or  depression  of  rank,  improves  the  cha- 
racter on  both  sides.  Now  things  are  made  to  appear  little,  by  being 
placed  beside  what  is  great.  In  which  manner,  superiorities,  that 
occupy  the  whole  field  of  imagination,  will  vanish  or  shrink  to  their 
proper  diminutiveness,  when  compared  with  the  distance  by  which 
even  the  highest  of  men  are  removed  from  the  Supreme  Being ; and 
this  comparison  is  naturally  introduced  by  all  acts  of  joint  worship 
If  ever  the  poor  man  holds  up  his  head,  it  is  at  church  : if  ever  the 
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rich  man  views  him  with  respect,  it  is  there : and  both  will  be  the 
better,  and  the  public  profited,  the  oftener  they  meet  in  a situation, 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  dignity  in  the  one  is  tempered  and 
mitigated,  and  the  spirit  of  the  other  erected  and  confirmed.  We 
recommend  nothing  adverse  to  subordinations  which  are  established 
and  necessary : but  then  it  should  be  remembered,  that  subordina- 
tion itself  is  an  evil,  being  an  evil  to  the  subordinate,  who  are  the 
majority,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  carried  a tittle  beyond  what 
the  greater  good,  the  peaceable  government  of  the  community,  re- 
quires. 

The  public  worship  of  Christians  is  a duty  of  Divine  appointment 
“ Where  two  or  three,11  says  Christ,  u are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them.11*  This  invitation  will  want 
nothing  of  the  force  of  a command  with  those  who  respect  the  per- 
son and  authority  from  which  it  proceeds.  Again,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ; “ not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is  :11*('  which  reproof  seems  as  applicable  to 
the  desertion  of  our  public  worship  at  this  day,  as  to  the  forsaking 
the  religious  assemblies  of  Christians  in  the  age  of  the  apostle.  In- 
dependently of  these  passages  of  Scripture,  a disciple  of  Christianity 
will  hardly  think  himself  at  liberty  to  dispute  a practice  set  on  foot 
by  the  inspired  preachers  of  his  religion,  coeval  with  its  institution, 
and  retained  by  every  sect  into  which  it  has  been  since  divided. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  FORMS  OF  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Liturgies,  or  preconcerted  forms  of  public  devotion,  being  neither 
enjoined  in  Scripture,  nor  forbidden,  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
for  either  receiving  or  rejecting  them,  but  that  of  expediency; 
which  expediency  is  to  be  gathered  from  a comparison  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  attending  upon  this  mode  of  worship,  with 
those  which  usually  accompany  extemporary  prayer. 

The  advantages  of  a liturgy  are  these: 

I.  That  it  prevents  absurd,  extravagant,  or  impious  addresses  to 
God,  which,  in  an  order  of  men  so  numerous  as  the  sacerdotal,  the 
folly  and  enthusiasm  of  many  must  always  be  in  danger  of  producing, 
where  the  conduct  of  the  public  worship  is  intrusted,  without  re- 
straint or  assistance,  to  the  discretion  and  abilities  of  the  officiating 
minister. 

II.  That  it  prevents  the  confusion  of  extemporary  prayer,  in  which 
the  congregation  being  ignorant  of  each  petition  before  they  hear  it, 
and  having  little  or  no  time  to  join  in  it  after  they  have  heard  it,  are 
confounded  between  their  attention  to  the  minister,  and  to  their  own 
devotion.  The  devotion  of  the  hearer  is  necessarily  suspended,  un- 
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fcil  a petition  be  concluded ; and  before  be  can  assent  to  it,  or  pro- 
perly adopt  it,  that  is,  before  he  can  address  the  same  request  to 
God  for  himself,  and  from  himself,  his  attention  is  called  off  to  keep 
pace  with  what  succeeds.  Add  to  this,  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
is  held  in  continual  expectation,  and  detained  from  its  proper  busi- 
ness, by  the  very  novelty  with  which  it  is  gratified.  A congregation 
may  be  pleased  and  affected  with  the  prayers  and  devotion  of  their 
minister,  without  joining  in  them ; in  like  manner  as  an  audience 
oftentimes  are  with  the  representation  of  devotion  upon  the  stage, 
who,  nevertheless,  come  away  without  being  conscious  of  having  ex- 
ercised any  act  of  devotion  themselves.  Joint  prayer,  which  amongst 
all  denominations  of  Christians  is  the  declared  design  of  “ coming 
together,”  is  prayer  in  which  all  join  ; and  not  that  which  one  alone 
in  the  congregation  conceives  and  delivers,  and  of  which  the  rest  are 
merely  hearers.  This  objection  seems  fundamental,  and  holds  even 
where  the  minister’s  office  is  discharged  with  every  possible  advan- 
tage and  accomplishment.  The  labouring  recollection,  and  embar- 
rassed or  tumultuous  delivery,  of  many  extemporary  speakers,  form 
an  additional  objection  to  this  mode  of  public  worship  : for  these  im- 
perfections are  very  general,  and  give  great  pain  to  the  serious  part 
of  a congregation,  as  well  as  afford  a profane  diversion  to  the  levity 
of  the  other  part. 

These  advantages  of  a liturgy  are  connected  with  two  principal 
inconveniences:  first,  that  forms  of  prayer  composed  in  one  age  be- 
come unfit  for  another,  by  the  unavoidable  change  of  language,  cir- 
cumstances, and  opinions : secondly,  that  the  perpetual  repetition 
of  the  same  form  of  words  produces  weariness  and  inattentiveness  in 
the  congregation.  However,  both  these  inconveniences  are  in  their 
nature  vincible.  Occasional  revisions  of  a liturgy  may  obviate  the 
first,  and  devotion  will  supply  a remedy  for  the  second : or  they 
may  both  subsist  in  a considerable  degree,  and  yet  be  outweighed  by 
the  objections  which  are  inseparable  from  extemporary  prayer. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  a precedent,  as  well  as  a pattern,  for  forms 
of  prayer.  Our  Lord  appears,  if  not  to  have  prescribed,  at  least  to 
have  authorized,  the  use  of  fixed  forms,  when  he  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  disciple,  who  said  unto  him,  “ Lord,  teach  us  to  pray, 
as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.”  Luke,  xi.  1. 

The  properties  required  in  a public  liturgy  are,  that  it  be  compen- 
dious ; that  it  express  just  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Attributes; 
that  it  recite  such  wants  as  a congregation  are  likely  to  feel,  and  no 
other : and  that  contain  as  few  controverted  propositions  as  possible. 

I.  That  it  be  compendious. 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  contract  the  liturgies  of  most  churches 
into  half  their  present  compass,  and  yet  retain  every  distinct  petition, 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  every  sentiment  which  can  be  found  in 
them.  But  brevity  may  be  studied  too  much.  The  composer  of  a 
liturgy  must  not  sit  down  to  his  work  with  the  hope,  that  the  devo- 
tion of  the  congregation  will  be  uniformly  sustained  throughout,  or 
that  every  part  will  be  attended  to  by  every  hearer.  If  this  could 
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be  depended  upon,  a very  short  service  would  be  sufficient  for  every 
purpose  that  can  be  answered  or  designed  by  social  worship  : but  see- 
ing the  attention  of  most  men  is  apt  to  wander  and  return  at  inter- 
vals, and  by  starts,  he  will  admit  a certain  degree  of  amplification 
and  repetition,  of  diversity  of  expression  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
variety  of  phrase  and  form  with  little  addition  to  the  sense,  to  the 
end  that  the  attention,  which  has  been  slumbering  or  absent  during 
one  part  of  the  service,  may  be  excited  and  recalled  by  another ; and 
the  assembly  kept  together  until  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that 
the  most  heedless  and  inadvertent  have  performed  some  act  of  devo- 
tion, and  the  most  desultory  attention  been  caught  by  some  part  or 
other  of  the  public  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  too  great  length 
of  church-services  is  more  unfavourable  to  piety,  than  almost  any 
fault  of  composition  can  be.  It  begets  in  many,  an  early  and  un- 
conquerable dislike  to  the  public  worship  of  their  country  or  commu- 
nion. They  come  to  church  seldom ; and  enter  the  doors,  when  they 
do  come,  under  the  apprehension  of  a tedious  attendance,  which  they 
prepare  for  at  first,  or  soon  after  relieve,  by  composing  themselves  to 
a drowsy  forgetfulness  of  the  place  and  duty,  or  by  sending  abroad 
their  thoughts  in  search  of  more  amusing  occupation.  Although 
there  may  be  some  few  of  a disposition  not  to  be  wearied  with  reli- 
gious exercises ; yet,  where  a ritual  is  prolix,  and  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  long,  no  effect  is  in  general  to  be  looked  for,  but  that 
indolence  will  find  in  it  an  excuse,  and  piety  be  disconcerted  by  im- 
patience. 

The  length  and  repetitions  complained  of  in  our  liturgy,  are  not 
so  much  the  fault  of  the  compilers,  as  the  effect  of  uniting  into  one 
service  what  was  originally,  but  with  very  little  regard  to  the  conve- 
niency  of  the  people,  distributed  into  three.  Notwithstanding  that 
dread  of  innovations  in  religion,  which  seems  to  have  become  the  pa- 
nic of  the  age,  few,  I should  suppose,  would  be  displeased  with  such 
omissions,  abridgments,  or  change  in  the  arrangement,  as  the  combi- 
nation of  separate  services  must  necessarily  require,  even  supposing 
each  to  have  been  faultless  in  itself.  If,  together  with  these  altera- 
tions, the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  collects  which  precede  them, 
were  composed  and  selected  with  more  regard  to  unity  of  subject 
and  design  ; and  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  either  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  minister,  or  better  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  audience, 
and  the  edification  of  modern  life ; the  church  of  England  would  be 
in  possession  of  a liturgy,  in  which  those  who  assent  to  her  doctrines 
would  have  little  to  blame,  and  the  most  dissatisfied  must  acknow- 
ledge many  beauties.  The  style  throughout  is  excellent  ; calm, 
without  coldness ; and,  though  every  where  sedate,  oftentimes  af- 
fecting. The  pauses  in  the  service  are  disposed  at  proper  intervals. 
The  transitions  from  one  office  of  devotion  to  another,  from  confes- 
sion to  prayer,  from  prayer  to  thanksgiving,  from  thanksgiving  to 
“ hearing  of  the  word,’1  are  contrived  like  scenes  in  the  drama,  to 
supply  the  mind  with  a succession  of  diversified  engagements.  As 
much  variety  is  introduced  also  in  the  form  of  praying,  as  this  kind 
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of  composition  seems  capable  of  admitting.  The  prayer  at  one  time  ! 
is  continued ; at  another,  broken  by  responses,  or  cast  into  short  al-  • 
ternate  ejaculations : and  sometimes  the  congregation  is  called  upon 
to  take  its  share  in  the  service,  by  being  left  to  complete  a sentence  1 

which  the  minister  had  begun.  The  enumeration  of  human  wants  1 

and  sufferings  in  the  Litany,  is  almost  complete.  A Christian  pe-  : 
titioner  can  have  few  things  to  ask  of  God,  or  to  deprecate,  which  he  • 
will  not  find  there  expressed,  and  for  the  most  part  with  inimitable  A 
tenderness  and  simplicity. 

II.  That  it  express  just  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Attributes. 

This  is  an  article  in  which  no  care  can  be  too  great.  The  popular 

notions  of  God  are  formed,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  accounts 
which  the  people  receive  of  his  nature  and  character  in  their  religious 
assemblies.  An  error  here  becomes  the  error  of  multitudes : and  as 
it  is  a subject  in  which  almost  every  opinion  leads  the  way  to  some 
practical  consequence,  the  purity  or  depravation  of  public  manners 
will  be  affected,  amongst  other  causes,  by  the  truth  or  corruption  of 
the  public  forms  of  worship. 

III.  That  it  recite  such  wants  as  the  congregation  are  likely  to 
feel,  and  no  other. 

Of  forms  of  prayer  which  offend  not  egregiously  against  truth  and 
decency,  that  has  the  most  merit,  which  is  best  calculated  to  keep 
alive  the  devotion  of  the  assembly.  It  were  to  be  wished,  therefore, 
that  every  part  of  a liturgy  were  personally  applicable  to  every  in- 
dividual in  the  congregation ; and  that  nothing  were  introduced  to 
interrupt  the  passion,  or  damp  the  flame,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  re- 
kindle. Upon  this  principle,  the  state  prayers  in  our  liturgy  should 
be  fewer  and  shorter.  Whatever  may  be  pretended,  the  congrega- 
tion do  not  feel  that  concern  in  the  subject  of  these  prayers,  which 
must  be  felt,  ere  ever  prayers  be  made  to  God  with  earnestness. 
The  state  style  likewise  seems  unseasonably  introduced  into  these 
prayers,  as  ill  according  with  that  annihilation  of  human  greatness, 
of  which  every  act  that  carries  the  mind  to  God,  presents  the  idea.  • 

IV.  That  it  contain  as  few  controverted  propositions  as  possible. 

We  allow  to  each  church  the  truth  of  its  peculiar  tenets,  and  all 

the  importance  which  zeal  can  ascribe  to  them.  We  dispute  not 
here  the  right  or  the  expediency  of  framing  creeds,  or  of  imposing 
subscriptions.  But  why  should  every  position  which  a church  main- 
tains, be  woven  with  so  much  industry  into  her  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship ? Some  are  offended,  and  some  are  excluded  ; this  is  an  evil  of 
itself,  at  least  to  them : and  what  advantage  or  satisfaction  can  be 
derived  .to  the  rest,  from  the  separation  of  their  brethren,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine ; unless  it  were  a duty  to  publish  our  system  of  po- 
lemic divinity,  under  the  name  of  making  confession  of  our  faith, 
every  time  we  worship  «God ; or  a sin  to  agree  in  religious  exercises 
with  those  from  whom  we  differ  in  some  religious  opinions.  Indeed, 
where  one  man  thinks  it  his  duty  constantly  to  worship  a being, 
whom  another  cannot,  with  the  assent  of  his  conscience,  permit  him- 
self to  worship  at  all,  there  seems  to  be  no  place  for  comprehension. 
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or  any  expedient  left  but  a quiet  secession.  All  other  differences 
may  be  compromised  by  silence.  If  sects  and  schisms  be  an  evil, 
they  are  as  much  to  be  avoided  by  one  side  as  the  other.  If  secta- 
ries are  blamed  for  taking  unnecessary  offence,  established  churches 
are  no  less  culpable  for  unnecessarily  giving  it ; they  are  bound  at 
least  to  produce  a command,  or  a reason  of  equivalent  utility,  for 
shutting  out  any  from  their  communion,  by  mixing  with  divine  wor- 
ship doctrines  which,  whether  true  or  false,  are  unconnected  in  their 
nature  with  devotion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  USE  OF  SABBATICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

An  assembly  cannot  be  collected,  unless  the  time  of  assembling  be 
fixed  and  known  beforehand  : and  if  the  design  of  the  assembly  re- 
quire that  it  be  holden  frequently,  it  is  easiest  that  it  should  return 
at  stated  intervals.  This  produces  a necessity  of  appropriating  set 
seasons  to  the  social  offices  of  religion.  It  is  also  highly  convenient 
that  the  same  seasons  be  observed  throughout  the  country,  that  all 
may  be  employed,  or  all  at  leisure,  together ; for  if  the  recess  from 
worldly  occupation  be  not  general,  one  man’s  business  will  perpetu- 
ally interfere  with  another  man’s  devotion  ; the  buyer  will  be  calling 
at  the  shop  when  the  seller  is  gone  to  church.  This  part,  therefore, 
of  the  religious  distinction  of  seasons,  namely,  a general  intermission 
of  labour  and  business  during  times  previously  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  public  worship,  is  founded  in  the  reasons  which  make  pub- 
lic worship  itself  a duty.  But  the  celebration  of  divine  service  never 
occupies  the  whole  day.  What  remains,  therefore,  of  Sunday,  be- 
side the  part  of  it  employed  at  church,  must  be  considered  as  a mere 
rest  from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  civil  life  r and  he  who  would 
defend  the  institution,  as  it  is  required  by  law  to  be  observed  in 
Christian  countries,  unless  he  can  produce  a command  for  a Chris- 
tian sabbath , must  point  out  the  uses  of  it  in  that  view. 

First , then,  that  interval  of  relaxation  which  Sunday  affords  to 
the  laborious  part  of  mankind,  contributes  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  their  lives,  both  as  it  refreshes  them  for  the  time, 
and  as  it  relieves  their  six  days’  labour  by  the  prospect  of  a day  of 
rest  always  approaching  ; which  could  not  be  said  of  casual  indul- 
gences of  leisure  and  rest,  even  were  they  more  frequent  than  there 
is  reason  to  expect  they  would  be  if  left  to  the  discretion  or  humani- 
ty of  interested  task-masters.  To  this  difference  it  may  be  added, 
that  holydays,  which  come  seldom  and  unexpected,  are  unprovided, 
when  they  do  come,  with  any  duty  or  employment ; and  the  manner 
of  spending  them  being  regulated  by  no  public  decency  or  establish- 
ed usage,  they  are  commonly  consumed  in  rude,  if  not  criminal  pas- 
times, in  stupid  sloth,  or  brutish  intemperance.  Whoever  considers 
how  much  sabbatical  institutions  conduce,  in  this  respect,  to  the  hap- 
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piness  arid  civilization  of  the  labouring  classes  of  mankind,  and  re- 
flects how  great  a majority  of  the  human  species  these  classes  com- 
pose, will  acknowledge  the  utility,  whatever  he  may  believe  of  the 
origin,  of  this  distinction;  and  will  consequently  perceive  it  to  be 
every  man’s  duty  to  uphold  the  observation  of  Sunday  when  once 
established,  let  the  establishment  have  proceeded  from  whom  or  from 
what  authority  it  will. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  lost  to  the  community  by  the  intermission 
of  public  industry  one  day  in  the  week.  For,  in  countries  tolerably 
advanced  in  population  and  the  arts  of  civil  life,  there  is  always 
enough  of  human  labour,  and  to  spare.  The  difficulty  is  npt  so 
much  to  procure,  as  to  employ  it.  The  addition  of  the  seventh 
day’s  labour  to  that  of  the  other  six,  would  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  reduce  the  price.  The  labourer  himself,  who  deserved  and  suf- 
fered most  by  the  change,  would  gain  nothing. 

2.  Sunday,  by  suspending  many  public  diversions,  and  the  ordi- 
nary rotation  of  employment,  leaves  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  profes- 
sions sufficient  leisure,  and  not  more  than  what  is  sufficient,  both  for 
the  external  offices  of  Christianity,  and  the  retired,  but  equally  ne- 
cessary duties  of  religious  meditation  and  inquiry.  It  is  true,  that 
many  do  not  convert  their  leisure  to  this  purpose ; but  it  is  of  mo- 
ment, and  is  all  which  a public  constitution  can  effect,  that  to  every 
one  be  allowed  the  opportunity. 

3.  They,  whose  humanity  embraces  the  whole  sensitive  creation, 
will  esteem  it  no  inconsiderable  recommendation  of  a weekly  return 
of  public  rest,  that  it  affords  a respite  to  the  toil  of  brutes.  Nor  can 
we  omit  to  recount  this  among  the  uses  which  the  Divine  Founder 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath  expressly  appointed  a law  of  the  institution. 

We  admit,  that  none  of  these  reasons  show  why  Sunday  should 
be  preferred  to  any  other  day  in  the  week,  or  one  day  in  seven  to 
one  day  in  six,  or  eight : but  these  points,  which  in  their  nature  are 
of  arbitrary  determination,  being  established  to  our  hands,  our  obli- 
gation applies  to  the  subsisting  establishment,  so  long  as  we  confess 
that  some  such  institution  is  necessary,  and  are  neither  able  nor  at- 
tempt to  substitute  any  other  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  ACCOUNT  OF  SABBATICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  subject,  so  far  as  it  makes  any  part  of  Christian  morality,  is 
contained  in  two  questions  : 

I.  Whether  the  command,  by  which  the  J ewish  sabbath  was  in- 
stituted, extends  to  Christians? 

II.  Whether  any  new  command  was  delivered  by  Christ : or  any 
other  day  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  by  the  au- 
thority or  example  of  his  apostles  ? 

In  treating  of  the  first  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  the 
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accounts  which  are  preserved  of  the  institution  in  the  J ewish  history  : 
for  the  seeing  these  accounts  together,  and  in  one  point  of  view,  will 
be  the  best  preparation  for  the  discussing  or  judging  of  any  argu- 
ments on  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  historian,  having  concluded 
his  account  of  the  six  days’  creation,  proceeds  thus : 64  And  on  the 
seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made  ; and  he  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made ; and  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made.”  After  this, 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  sabbath,  or  of  the  seventh  day,  as  in  any  man- 
ner distinguished  from  the  other  six,  until  the  history  brings  us 
down  to  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  when  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage  occurs.  Upon  the  complaint  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  want  of  food,  God  was  pleased  to  provide  for  their  relief 
by  a miraculous  supply  of  manna,  which  was  found  every  morning 
upon  the  ground  about  the  camp  : 44  and  they  gathered  it  every  morn- 
ing, every  man  according  to  his  eating ; and  when  the  sun  waxed 
hot,  it  melted  : and  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  gath- 
ered twice  as  much  bread,  two  omers  for  one  man  ; and  all  the  rulers 
of  the  congregation  came  and  told  Moses : and  he  said  unto  them, 
This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the 
holy  sabbath  unto  the  Lord : bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day, 
and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe ; and  that  which  remaineth  over,  lay 
up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until  the  morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till 
the  morning,  as  Moses  bade;  and  it  did  not  stink  [as  it  had  done 
before,  when  some  of  them  left  it  till  the  morning]  neither  was  there 
any  worm  therein.  And  Moses  said,  Eat  that  to-day  : for  to-day 
is  a sabbath  unto  the  Lord : to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field. 
Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it,  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  sab- 
bath, in  it  there  shall  be  none.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there 
went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and 
they  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long  re- 
fuse ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  P See,  for  that  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  the  sabbath , therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the 
sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days : abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place  : 
let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  So  the  people 
rested  on  the  seventh  day.”  Exodus,  xvi. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  sabbath,  as  is  well  known,  was  established 
with  great  solemnity,  in  the  fourth  commandment. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  transaction  in  the  wilderness  above  reci- 
ted, was  the  first  actual  institution  of  the  sabbath.  For  if  the  sab- 
bath had  been  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  creation,  as  the  words  in 
Genesis  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  import ; and  if  it  had  been  observ- 
ed all  along  from  that  time  to  the  departure  of  the  Jews  out  of 
Egypt,  a period  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  years ; it  ap- 
pears unaccountable  that  no  mention  of  it,  no  occasion  of  even  the 
obscurest  allusion  to  it,  should  occur,  either  in  the  general  history  of 
the  world  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  which  contains,  we  admit, 
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only  sc  few  memoirs  of  its  early  ages,  and  those  extremely  abridged  % 
or,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  in  that  of  the  lives  of  the  first 
three  Jewish  patriarchs,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  account,  is  suf- 
ficiently circumstantial  and  domestic.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  any  intimation 
that  the  sabbath,  when  appointed  to  be  observed,  was  only  the  revi- 
val of  an  ancient  institution,  which  had  been  neglected,  forgotten,  or 
suspended  ; nor  is  any  such  neglect  imputed  either  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  world,  or  to  any  part  of  the  family  of  Noah  ; nor,  lastly, 
is  any  permission  recorded  to  dispense  with  the  institution  during 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  or  on  any  other  public  emer- 
gency. 

The  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  creates  the 
whole  controversy  upon  the  subject,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this 
opinion : for  as  the  seventh  day  was  erected  into  a sabbath,  on  ac- 
count of  God’s  resting  upon  that  day  from  the  work  of  the  creation, 
it  was  natural  enough  in  the  historian,  when  he  had  related  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation,  and  of  God’s  ceasing  from  it  on  the  seventh  day, 
to  add ; “ And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  be- 
cause that  on  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created 
and  made;”  although  the  blessing  and  sanctification,  i.  e.  the  reli- 
gious distinction  and  appropriation  of  that  day,  were  not  actually 
made  till  many  ages  afterward.  The  words  do  not  assert  that  God 
then  “ blessed”  and  “ sanctified”  the  seventh  day,  but  that  he  bless- 
ed and  sanctified  it  for  that  reason ; and  if  any  ask,  why  the  sab- 
bath, or  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  was  then  mentioned,  if  it 
was  not  then  appointed,  the  answer  is  at  hand:  the  order  of  con- 
nexion, and  not  of  time,  introduced  the  mention  of  the  sabbath,  in 
the  history  of  the  subject  which  it  was  ordained  to  commemorate. 

This  interpretation  is  strongly  supported  by  a passage  in  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel,  where  the  sabbath  is  plainly  spoken  of  as  given  (and 
what  else  can  that  mean,  but  as  first  instituted  f ) in  the  wilderness. 
“ Wherefore  I caused  them  to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and.  brought  them  into  the  wilderness : and  I gave  them  my  statutes 
and  showed  them  my  judgments,  which  if  a man  do,  he  shall  even 


live  in  them : moreover  also  I gave  them  my  sabbaths , to  be  a sign 


between  me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I am  the  Lord 
that  sanctify  them.”  Ezek.  xx.  10 — IS. 

Nehemiah  also  recounts  the  promulgation  of  the  sabbatical  law 
amongst  the  transactions  in  the  wilderness ; which  supplies  another 
considerable  argument  in  aid  of  our  opinion : — “ Moreover  thou 
leddest  them  in  the  day  by  a cloudy  pillar,  and  in  the  night  by  a 
pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go. 
Thou  earnest  down  also  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  spakest  with  them 
from  heaven,  and  gavest  them  right  judgments  and  true  laws,  good 
statutes  and  commandments,  and  madest  known  unto  them  thy  holy 
sabbath , and  commandedst  them  precepts,  statutes,  and  laws,  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  thy  servant,  and  gavest  them  bread  from  heaven  for 
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their  hunger,  and  broughtest  forth  water  for  them  out  of  the  rock.”* 
Nehemiah,  ix.  12 — 15. 

If  it  be  inquired  what  duties  were  appointed  for  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath, and  under  what  penalties  and  in  what  manner  it  was  observed 
amongst  the  ancient  Jews ; we  find  that,  by  the  fourth  command- 
ment, a strict  cessation  from  work  was  enjoined,  not  only  upon  Jews 
by  birth,  or  religious  profession,  but  upon  all  who  resided  within 
the  limits  of  the  Jewish  state ; that  the  same  was  to  be  permitted  to 
their  slaves  and  their  cattle ; that  this  rest  was  not  to  be  violated, 
under  pain  of  death  : 44  Whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  the  sabbath- 
day,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.”  Exodus,  xxxi.  15.  Beside 
which,  the  seventh  day  was  to  be  solemnized  by  double  sacrifices  in 
the  temple : — 44  And  on  the  sabbath-day  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  spot,  and  two  tenth-deals  of  flour  for  a meat-offering,  min- 
gled with  oil,  and  the  drink-offering  thereof ; this  is  the  burnt- offer- 
ing of  every  sabbath,  beside  the  continual  burnt-offering  and  his 
drink-offering.”  Numb,  xxviii.  9, 10.  Also  holy  convocations,  which 
mean,  we  presume,  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  or 
religious  instruction,  were  directed  to  be  holden  on  the  sabbath-day  : 
44  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  rest,  a holy  convocation.”  Levit. 
xxiii.  3. 

And  accordingly  we  read,  that  the  sabbath  was  in  fact  observed 
amongst  the  Jews  by  a scrupulous  abstinence  from  every  thing 
which,  by  any  possible  construction,  could  be  deemed  labour ; as 
from  dressing  meat,  from  travelling  beyond  a sabbath-day’s  journey, 
or  about  a single  mile.  In  the  Maccabean  wars,  they  suffered  a 
thousand  of  their  number  to  be  slain,  rather  than  do  any  thing  in 
their  own  defence  on  the  sabbath-day.  In  the  final  siege  of  J erusa- 
lem,  after  they  had  so  far  overcome  their  scruples  as  to  defend  their 
persons  when  attacked,  they  refused  any  operation  on  the  sabbath- 
day,  by  which  they  might  have  interrupted  the  enemy  in  filling  up 
the  trench.  After  the  establishment  of  synagogues  (of  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  account)  it  was  the  custom  to  assemble  in  them 
on  tho  sabbath-day,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  law  rehearsed 
and  explained,  and  for  the  exercise,  it  is  probable,  of  public  devo- 
tion : 44  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach 
him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath-day .”  The  se- 
venth day  is  Saturday ; and,  agreeably  to  the  J ewish  way  of  com- 
puting the  day,  the  sabbath  held  from  six  o’clock  on  the  Friday 
evening,  to  six  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening. — These  observations 
being  premised,  we  approach  the  main  question,  Whether  the  com- 
mand by  which  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  instituted,  extend  to  us  P 

* From  the  mention  of  the  sabbath  in  so  close  a connexion  with  the  descent  of 
God  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  thence,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Nehemiah  referred  solely  to  the  fourth  commandment.  But 
the  fourth  commandment  certainly  did  not  first  make  known  the  sabbath.  And  it 
is  apparent,  that  Nehemiah  observed  not  the  order  of  events,  for  he  speaks  of  what 
passed  upon  mount  Sinai  before  he  mentions  the  miraculous  supplies  of  bread  and 
water,  though  the  Jews  did  not  arrive  at  mount  Sinai  till  some  time  after  both  these 
miracles  were  wrought. 
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If  the  Divine  command  was  actually  delivered  at  the  creation,  il 
was  addressed,  no  doubt,  to  the  whole  human  species  alike,  and  con-j 
tin ues,  unless  repealed  by  some  subsequent  revelation,  binding  upon 
all  who  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  If  the  command  was  publish-] 
ed  for  the  first  time  in  the  wilderness,  then  it  was  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  J ewish  people  alone  ; and  something  farther,  either  ini 
the  subject  or  circumstances  of  the  command,  will  be  necessary  to 
show,  that  it  was  designed  for  any  other.  It  is  on  this  account,! 
that  the  question  concerning  the  date  of  the  institution  was  first  to 
be  considered.  The  former  opinion  precludes  all  debate  about  the 
extent  of  the  obligation  ; the  latter  admits,  and  prima facie , induces,] 
a belief  that  the  sabbath  ought  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  pecu-| 
liar  law  of  the  Jewish  policy. 

Which  belief  receives  great  confirmation  from  the  following  argu- 
ments : 

The  sabbath  is  described  as  a sign  between  God  and  the  people 
of  Israel; — u Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  the  sab- 
bath, to  observe  the  sabbath  throughout  their  generations  for  a per- 
petual covenant ; it  is  a sign  between  me  and  the  children  of  Israel 
for  ever?  Exodus,  xxxi.  16,  17.  Again:  “ And  I gave  them  my 
statutes,  and  showed  them  my  judgments,  which  if  a man  do  he 
shall  even  live  in  them  : moreover  also  I gave  them  my  sabbaths , to 
be  a sign  between  me  and  them , that  they  might  know  that  I am  the 
Lord  that  sanctify  them.1’  Ezek.  xx.  12.  Now  it  does  not  se 
easy  to  understand  how  the  sabbath  could  be  a sign  between  God 
and  the  people  of  Israel,  unless  the  observance  of  it  was  peculiar  to 
that  people,  and  designed  to  be  so. 

The  distinction  of  the  sabbath  is,  in  its  nature,  as  much  a positive 
ceremonial  institution,  as  that  of  many  other  seasons  which  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Levitical  law  to  be  kept  holy,  and  to  be  observed 
by  a strict  rest;  as  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  unleavened  bread; 
the  feast  of  Pentecost ; the  feast  of  tabernacles : and  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  Exodus,  the  sabbath  and  these  are  recited  together. 

If  the  command  by  which  the  sabbath  was  instituted  be  binding 
upon  Christians,  it  must  be  binding  as  to  the  day,  the  duties,  and 
the  penalty ; in  none  of  which  it  is  received. 

The  observance  of  the  sabbath  was  not  one  of  the  articles  enjoin- 
ed by  the  apostles,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts,  upon  them 
66  which,  from  among  the  Gentiles,  were  turned  unto  God.” 

St.  Paul  evidently  appears  to  have  considered  the  sabbath  as  part 
of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  not  obligatory  upon  Christians  as  such  : 

“ Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  a holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  the  sabbath  days , which  are 
a shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ.”  Col.  ii.  16, 17. 

I am  aware  of  only  two  objections  which  can  be  opposed  to  the 
force  of  these  arguments : one  is,  that  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
fourth  commandment  for  hallowing  the  seventh  day,  namely,  “ be- 
cause God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  work  of  the  creation,” 
is  a reason  which  pertains  to  all  mankind ; the  other,  that  the  com- 
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mand  which  enjoins  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  is  inserted  in  the 
Decalogue,  of  which  all  the  other  precepts  and  prohibitions  are  of 
moral  and  universal  obligation. 

Upon  the  first  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that  although  in 
Exodus  the  commandment  is  founded  upon  God’s  rest  from  the 
creation,  in  Deuteronomy  the  commandment  is  repeated  with  a re- 
ference to  a different  event : 44  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do 
all  thy  work ; but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work : thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thine  ox, 
nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates ; that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as 
well  as  thou  : and  remember  that  thou  wast  a servant  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence,  through 
a mighty  hand,  and  by  a stretched-out  arm  ; therefore  the  Lord  thy 
God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath-day.”  It  is  farther  ob- 
servable, that  God’s  rest  from  the  creation  is  proposed  as  the  reason 
of  the  institution,  even  where  the  institution  itself  is  spoken  of  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jews  : — 44  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep 
the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath  throughout  their  generations, 
for  a perpetual  covenant ; it  is  a sign  between  me  and  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever : for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and  was  refreshed.”  The  truth  is, 
these  different  reasons  were  assigned,  to  account  for  different  cir- 
cumstances in  the  command.  If  a Jew  inquired,  why  the  seventh 
day  was  sanctified  rather  than  the  sixth  or  eighth,  his  law  told  him, 
because  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  creation.  If  he 
asked,  why  was  the  same  rest  indulged  to  slaves  ? his  law  bade  him 
remember,  that  he  also  was  a slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  44  that 
the  Lord  his  God  brought  him  out  thence.”  In  this  view,  the  two 
reasons  are  perfectly  compatible  with  each  other,  and  with  a third 
end  of  the  institution,  its  being  a sign  between  God  and  the  people 
of  Israel ; but  in  this  view  they  determine  nothing  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  obligation.  If  the  reason  by  its  proper  energy  had 
constituted  a natural  obligation,  or  if  it  had  been  mentioned  with  a 
view  to  the  extent  of  the  obligation,  we  should  submit  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  were  comprehended  by  the  command  who  are  concerned 
in  the  reason.  But  the  sabbatic  rest  being  a duty  which  results 
from  the  ordination  and  authority  of  a positive  law,  the  reason  can 
be  alleged  no  farther  than  as  it  explains  the  design  of  the  legislator : 
and  if  it  appear  to  be  recited  with  an  intentional  application  to  one 
part  of  the  law,  it  explains  his  design  upon  no  other ; if  it  be  men- 
tioned merely  to  account  for  the  choice  of  the  day,  it  does  not  ex- 
plain his  design  as  to  the  extent  of  the  obligation. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  that  inasmuch  as  the  other 
nine  commandments  are  confessedly  of  moral  and  universal  obliga- 
tion, it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  this  is  of  the  same : we  an- 
swer, that  this  argument  will  have  less  weight  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  distinction  between  positive  and  natural  duties,  like  other. 
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distinctions  of  modern  ethics,  was  unknown  to  the  simplicity  of  an 
cient  language  ; and  that  there  are  various  passages  in  Scripture,  ii 
which  duties  of  a political,  or  ceremonial,  or  positive  nature,  ancj 
confessedly  of  partial  obligation,  are  enumerated,  and  without  an) 
mark  of  discrimination,  along  with  others  which  are  natural  and  uni 
versal.  Of  this  the  following  is  an  incontestable  example.  44  But  i 
a man  be  just,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right ; and  hath  no 
eaten  upon  the  mountains,  nor  hath  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  idols  o{ 
the  house  of  Israel ; neither  hath  defiled  his  neighbour’s  wife,  net 
ther  hath  come  near  to  a menstruous  woman  ; and  hath  not  oppressed 
any,  but  hath  restored  to  the  debtor  his  pledge ; hath  spoiled  non* 
by  violence ; hath  given  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  hath  covered 
the  naked  with  a garment ; he  that  hath  not  given  upon  usury , nei- 
ther hath  taken  any  increase  ; that  hath  withdrawn  his  hand  from! 
iniquity  ; hath  executed  true  judgment  between  man  and  man  ; hath 
walked  in  my  statutes,  and  hath  kept  my  judgments,  to  deal  truly  ; 
he  is  just,  he  shall  surely  live,  saith  the  Lord  God.”  Ezekiel,  xvii. 

5 — 9.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  Acts : — 44  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay 
upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things,  that  ye  ab- 
stain from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  fornication : from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves, 
ye  shall  do  well.” 

II.  If  the  law  by  which  the  sabbath  was  instituted,  was  a law 
only  to  the  Jews,  it  becomes  an  important  question  with  the  Chris- 
tian inquirer,  whether  the  Founder  of  his  religion  delivered  any  new 
command  upon  the  subject ; or  if  that  should  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  whether  any  day  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of  religion  by 
the  authority  or  example  of  liis  apostles. 

The  practice  of  holding  religious  assemblies  upon  the  first  day  oflj 
the  week,  was  so  early  and  universal  in  the  Christian  church,  that 
it  carries  with  it  considerable  proof  of  having  originated  from  some 
precept  of  Christ,  or  of  his  apostles,  though  none  such  be  now  ex- 
tant. It  was  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  that  the  disciples  were 
assembled,  when  Christ  appeared  to  them  for  the  first  time  after  his 
resurrection  ; 44 then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of 
the  week , when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples  "were  assem- 
bled, for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them.”  John,  xx.  19.  This,  for  any  thing  that  appears  in  the  ac 
count,  might,  as  to  the  day,  have  been  accidental ; but  in  the  26th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  read  that  44  after  eight  days,”  that  is, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  following , 46  again  the  disciples  were 
within ;”  which  second  meeting  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week  looks 
like  an  appointment  and  design  to  meet  on  that  particular  day.  In 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  the  same 
custom  in  a Christian  church  at  a great  distance  from  Jerusalem 
44  And  we  came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  five  days ; where  we  abode 
seven  days ; and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples 
came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them.”  Acts,  xx. 
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6,  7.  The  manner  in  which  the  historian  mentions  the  disciples 
ni  coming  together  to  break  bread  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  shows, 
15 [I  think,  that  the  practice  by  this  time  was  familiar  and  established. 
■St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  writes  thus  : “ Concerning  the  collection 
) for  the  saints,  as  I have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even 
so  do  ye;  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by 
him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gathering 
' when  I come.”  1 Cor.  xvi.  1,  % Which  direction  affords  a proba- 
Ible  proof,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  already,  amongst  the 

[Christians  both  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  some  religious  application  or  other.  At  the  time  that  St.  John 
wrote  the  book  of  his  Revelation,  the  first  day  of  the  week  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Lord's  day ; — “ I was  in  the  spirit,”  says  he, 
t“  on  the  Lord's  day."  Rev.  i.  10.  Which  name,  and  St.  John’s  use 
I of  it,  sufficiently  denote  the  appropriation  of  this  day  to  the  service 
of  religion,  and  that  this  appropriation  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
churches  of  Asia.  I make  no  doubt  that  by  the  Lords  day  was 
meant  th q first  day  of  the  week  ; for  we  find  no  footsteps  of  any  dis- 
tinction of  days,  which  could  entitle  any  other  to  that  appellation. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Christianity  corresponds  with  the  accounts 
delivered  on  this  subject  in  Scripture. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  we  are  contending,  by  these  proofs, 
for  no  other  duty  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  than  that  of  hold- 
ing and  frequenting  religious  assemblies.  A cessation  upon  that  day 
from  labour,  beyond  the  time  of  attendance  upon  public  worship*  is 
not  intimated  in  any  passage  of  the  New  Testament ; nor  did  Christ  or 
his  apostles  deliver,  that  we  know  of,  any  command  to  their  disciples 
for  a discontinuance,  upon  that  day,  of  the  common  offices  of  their 
professions ; a reserve  which  none  will  see  reason  to  wonder  at,  or  to 
blame  as  a defect  in  the  institution,  who  consider  that,  in  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  Christianity,  the  observance  of  anew  sabbath  would 
have  been  useless,  or  inconvenient,  or  impracticable.  During  Christ’s 
personal  ministry,  his  religion  was  preached  to  the  J ews  alone.  They 
\ already  had  a sabbath,  which,  as  citizens  and  subjects  of  that  econo- 
my, they  were  obliged  to  keep ; and  did  keep.  It  was  not,  there- 
! fore,  probable,  that  Christ  would  enjoin  another  day  of  rest  in  con- 
junction with  this.  When  the  new  religion  came  forth  into  the 
Gentile  world,  converts  to  it  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  from 
those  classes  of  society  who  have  not  their  time  and  labour  at  their 
own  disposal ; and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  unbelieving 
masters  and  magistrates,  and  they  who  directed  the  employment  of 
others,  would  permit  their  slaves  and  labourers  to  rest  from  their 
work  every  seventh  day : or  that  civil  government,  indeed,  would 
have  submitted  to  the  loss  of  a seventh  part  of  the  public  industry, 
and  that  too  in  addition  to  the  numerous  festivals  which  the  national 
religions  indulged  to  the  people ; at  least,  this  would  have  been  an 
encumbrance,  which  might  have  greatly  retarded  the  reception  of 
Christianity  in  the  world.  In  reality,  the  institution  of  a weekly 
sabbath  is  so  connected  with  the  functions  of  civil  life,  and  requires 
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so  much  of  the  concurrence  of  civil  law,  in  its  regulation  and  sup- 
port, that  it  cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  made  the  ordinance  of  any 
religion,  till  that  religion  be  received  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

The  opinion,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  meant  to  retain  the  du- 
ties of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  shifting  only  the  day  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first,  seems  to  prevail  without  sufficient  proof ; nor  does  any 
evidence  remain  in  Scripture  (of  what,  however,  is  not  improbable) 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  distinguished  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Lord’s  resurrection. 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole  inquiry  (for  it  is  our  business  to 
follow  the  arguments,  to  whatever  probability  they  conduct  us)  is 
this  : The  assembling'  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose 
of  public  worship  and  religious  instruction,  is  a law  of  Christianity, 
of  Divine  appointment ; the  resting  on  that  day  from  our  employ- 
ments longer  than  we  are  detained  from  them  by  attendance  upon 
these  assemblies,  is  to  Christians  an  ordinance  of  human  institution  ; 
binding  nevertheless  upon  the  conscience  of  every  individual  of  a 
country  in  which  a weekly  sabbath  is  established,  for  the  sake  of  the 
beneficial  purposes  which  the  public  and  regular  observance  of  it 
promotes,  and  recommended  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the  Divine 
approbation,  by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  what  God  was  pleased  to 
make  a solemn  part  of  the  law  which  he  delivered  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  by  its  subserviency  to  many  of  the  same  uses. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BY  WHAT  ACTS  AND  OMISSIONS  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SABBATH  IS  VIOLATED. 
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Since  the  obligation  upon  Christians  to  comply  with  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday,  arises  from  the  public  uses  of  the  institution, 
and  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  practice,  the  manner  of  observing 
it  ought  to  be  that  which  best  fulfils  these  uses,  and  conforms  the 
nearest  to  this  practice. 

The  uses  proposed  by  the  institution  are  ; 

1.  To  facilitate  attendance  upon  public  worship. 

% To  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborious  classes  of  mankind, 
by  regular  and  seasonable  returns  of  rest. 

3.  By  a general  suspension  of  business  and  amusement,  to  invite 
and  enable  persons  of  every  description  to  apply  their  time  and 
thoughts  to  subjects  appertaining  to  their  salvation. 

With  the  primitive  Christians,  the  peculiar,  and  probably  for  some 
time  the  only,  distinction  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  the  hold- 
ing of  religious  assemblies  upon  that  day.  W e learn,  however,  from 
the  testimony  of  a very  early  writer  amongst  them,  that  they  also  re- 
served the  day  for  religious  meditations;  — Unusquisque  nostrum 
(saith  Irenaeus)  sabbatizat  spirit naliter , meditatione  legis  gaudens , 
opificium  Dei  admirans. 
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Wherefore  the  duty  of  the  day  is  violated, 

1st,  By  all  such  employments  or  engagements  as  (though  differing 
from  our  ordinary  occupation)  hinder  our  attendance  upon  public 
worship,  or  take  up  so  much  of  our  time  as  not  to  leave  a sufficient 
part  of  the  day  at  leisure  for  religious  reflection ; as  the  going  of 
journeys,  the  paying  or  receiving  of  visits  which  engage  the  whole 
! day,  or  employing  the  time  at  home  in  writing  letters,  settling  ac- 
counts, or  in  applying  ourselves  to  studies,  or  the  reading  of  books, 
which  bear  no  relation  to  the  business  of  religion. 

8dly,  By  unnecessary  encroachments  on  the  rest  and  liberty  which 
Sunday  ought  to  bring  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  community  ; as 
by  keeping  servants  on  that  day  confined  and  busied  in  preparations 
for  the  superfluous  elegances  of  our  table,  or  dress. 

3dly,  By  such  recreations  as  are  customarily  forborne  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  day ; as  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  public  diversions, 
frequenting  taverns,  playing  at  cards  or  dice. 

If  it  be  asked,  as  it  often  has  been,  wherein  consists  the  difference 
between  walking  out  with  your  staff’  or  with  your  gun  ? between 
spending  the  evening  at  home,  or  in  a tavern  ? between  passing  the 
Sunday  afternoon  at  a game  of  cards,  or  in  conversation  not  more 
edifying,  nor  always  so  inoffensive? — to  these,  and  to  the  same 
question  under  a variety  of  forms,  and  in  a multitude  of  similar  ex- 
amples, we  return  the  following  answer:  — That  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  Sunday,  if  it  ought  to  be  retained  at  all,  must  be  up- 
hold en  by  some  public  and  visible  distinctions : that,  draw  the  line 
of  distinction  where  you  will,  many  actions  which  are  situated  on  the 
j confines  of  the  line,  will  differ  very  little,  and  yet  lie  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  it : — that  every  trespass  upon  that  reserve  which  public  de- 
! cency  has  established,  breaks  down  the  fence  by  which  the  day  is 
separated  to  the  service  of  religion : — that  it  is  unsafe  to  trifle  with 
scruples  and  habits  that  have  a beneficial  tendency,  although  found- 
ed merely  in  custom : — that  these  liberties,  however  intended,  will 
certainly  be  considered  by  those  who  observe  them,  not  only  as  dis- 
| respectful  to  the  day  and  institution,  but  as  proceeding  from  a secret 
contempt  of  the  Christian  faith  : — that,  consequently,  they  diminish 
a reverence  for  religion  in  others,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  our  opin- 
ion, or  the  efficacy  of  our  example,  reaches ; or  rather,  so  far  as  either 
will  serve  for  an  excuse  of  negligence  to  those  who  are  glad  of  any  : 
— that  as  to  cards  and  dice,  which  put  in  their  claim  to  be  consider- 
ed among  the  harmless  occupations  of  a vacant  hour,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  few  find  any  difficulty  in  refraining  from  play  on  Sunday, 
except  they  who  sit  down  to  it  with  the  views  and  eagerness  of 
gamesters: — that  gaming  is  seldom  innocent: — that  the  anxiety 
and  perturbations,  however,  which  it  excites,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  tranquillity  and  frame  of  temper  in  which  the  duties  and  thoughts 
of  religion  should  always  both  find  and  leave  us  : and  lastly,  we  shall 
remark,  that  the  example  of  other  countries,  where  the  same  or  great- 
er licence  is  allowed , affords  no  apology  for  irregularities  in  our  own  ; 
because  a practice  which  is  tolerated  by  public  usage,  neither  receives 
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the  same  construction,  nor  gives  the  same  offence,  as  where  it  is  cen- 
sured and  prohibited. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  REVERENCING  THE  DEITY. 

In  many  persons,  a seriousness,  and  sense  of  awe,  overspread  the 
imagination,  whenever  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  presented 
tojheir  thoughts.  This  effect,  which  forms  a considerable  security 
against  vice,  is  the  consequence  not  so  much  of  reflection,  as  of  habit ; 
which  habit  being  generated  by  the  external  expressions  of  reverence 
which  we  use  ourselves,  or  observe  in  others,  may  be  destroyed  by 
causes  opposite  to  these,  and  especially  by  that  familiar  levity  with 
which  some  learn  to  speak  of  the  Deity,  of  his  attributes,  providence, 
revelations,  or  worship. 

God  hath  been  pleased  (no  matter  for  what  reason,  although  pro- 
bably for  this)  to  forbid  the  vain  mention  of  his  name — “ Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.”  Now  the 
mention  is  vain , when  it  is  useless  : and  it  is  useless,  when  it  is  nei- 
ther likely  nor  intended  to  serve  any  good  purpose ; as  when  it  flows 
from  the  lips  idle  and  unmeaning,  or  is  applied,  on  occasions  incon- 
sistent with  any  consideration  of  religion  and  devotion,  to  express  our 
anger,  our  earnestness,  our  courage,  or  our  mirth ; or  indeed  when 
it  is  used  at  all,  except  in  acts  of  religion,  or  in  serious  and  seasona- 
ble discourse  upon  religious  subjects. 

The  prohibition  of  the  third  commandment  is  recognised  by  Christ, 
in  his  sermon  upon  the  mount ; which  sermon  adverts  to  none  but 
the  moral  parts  of  the  Jewish  law : 66 1 say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at 
all : but  let  your  communication  be  Yea,  yea ; Nay,  nay : for  what- 
soever is  more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil.”  The  Jews  probably  in- 
terpreted the  prohibition  as  restrained  to  the  name  Jehovah,  the 
name  which  the  Deity  had  appointed  and  appropriated  to  himself ; 
Exod.  vi.  3.  The  words  of  Christ  extend  the  prohibition  beyond 
the  name  of  God,  to  every  thing  associated  with  the  idea : — “ Swear 
not,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God’s  throne ; nor  by  the  earth,  for 
it  is  his  footstool ; neither  by  J erusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the 
Great  King.”  Matt.  v.  35. 

The  offence  of  profane  swearing  is  aggravated  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  in  it  duty  and  decency  are  sacrificed  to  the  slenderest  of 
temptations.  Suppose  the  habit,  either  from  affectation,  or  by  neg- 
ligence and  inadvertency,  to  be  already  formed,  it  must  always  re- 
main within  the  power  of  the  most  ordinary  resolution  to  correct  it ; 
and  it  cannot,  one  would  think,  cost  a great  deal  to  relinquish  the 
pleasure  and  honour  which  it  confers.  A concern  for  duty  is  in  fact 
never  strong,  when  the  exertion  requisite  to  vanquish  a habit  found- 
ed in  no  antecedent  propensity,  is  thought  too  much,  or  too  painful. 

A contempt  of  positive  duties,  or  rather  of  those  duties  for  which 
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the  reason  is  not  so  plain  as  the  command,  indicates  a disposition 
upon  which  the  authority  of  revelation  has  obtained  little  influence. 
— This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  offence  of  profane  swearing,  and 
describes,  perhaps,  pretty  exactly,  the  general  character  of  those  who 
are  mostly  addicted  to  it. 

Mockery  and  ridicule,  when  exercised  upon  the  Scriptures,  or 
even  upon  the  places,  persons,  and  forms,  set  apart  for  the  ministra- 
tion of  religion,  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  which  forbids  the 
profanation  of  God’s  name ; especially  as  that  law  is  extended  by 
Christ’s  interpretation.  They  are  moreover  inconsistent  with  a re- 
ligious frame  of  mind  : for,  as  no  one  ever  either  feels  himself  dis- 
posed to  pleasantry,  or  capable  of  being  diverted  with  the  pleasantry 
of  others,  upon  matters  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested ; so  a mind 
intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  heaven,  rejects  with  indignation  every 
attempt  to  entertain  it  with  jests,  calculated  to  degrade  or  deride 
subjects  which  it  never  recollects  but  with  seriousness  and  anxiety. 
Nothing  but  stupidity,  or  the  most  frivolous  dissipation  of  thought, 
can  make  even  the  inconsiderate  forget  the  supreme  importance  of 
every  thing  which  relates  to  the  expectation  of  a future  existence. 
Whilst  the  infidel  mocks  at  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  insults 
over  their  credulous  fears,  their  childish  errors,  or  fantastic  rites,  it 
does  not  occur  to  him  to  observe,  that  the  most  preposterous  device 
by  which  the  weakest  devotee  ever  believed  he  was  securing  the  hap- 
piness of  a future  life,  is  more  rational  than  unconcern  about  it. 
Upon  this  subject,  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indifference; — mo  folly 
so  contemptible  as  thoughtlessness  and  levity. 

Finally ; the  knowledge  of  what  is  due  to  the  solemnity  of  those 
interests,  concerning  which  revelation  professes  to  inform  and  direct 
us,  may  teach  even  those  who  are  least  inclined  to  respect  the  preju- 
dices of  mankind,  to  observe  a decorum  in  the  style  and  conduct  of 
religious  disquisitions,  with  the  neglect  of  which  many  adversaries  of 
Christianity  are  justly  chargeable.  Serious  arguments  are  fair  on  all 
sides.  Christianity  is  but  ill  defended  by  refusing  audience  or  tole- 
ration to  the  objections  of  unbelievers.  But  whilst  we  would  have 
freedom  of  inquiry  restrained  by  no  laws  but  those  of  decency,  we 
are  entitled  to  demand,  on  behalf  of  a religion  which  holds  forth  to 
mankind  assurances  of  immortality,  that  its  credit  be  assailed  by  no 
other  weapons  than  those  of  sober  discussion  and  legitimate  reason- 
ing:— that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Christianity  be  never  made  a 
topic  of  raillery,  a theme  for  the  exercise  of  wit  or  eloquence,  or  a 
subject  of  contention  for  literary  fame  and  victory  : — that  the  cause 
be  tried  upon  its  merits: — that  all  applications  to  the  fancy,  pas- 
sions, or  prejudices,  of  the  reader,  all  attempts  to  preoccupy,  insnare, 
or  perplex,  his  judgment,  by  any  art,  influence,  or  impression  what- 
soever, extrinsic  to  the  proper  grounds  and  evidence  upon  which  his 
assent  ought  to  proceed,  be  rejected  from  a question  which  involves 
in  its  determination  the  hopes,  the  virtue,  and  the  repose,  of  millions  : 
— that  the  controversy  be  managed  on  both  sides  with  sincerity ; 
that  is,  that  nothing  be  produced,  in  the  writings  of  either,  contrary 
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to,  or  beyond,  the  writer’s  own  knowledge  and  persuasion  : — that 
objections  and  difficulties  be  proposed,  from  no  other  motive  than  an 
honest  and  serious  desire  to  obtain  satisfaction,  or  to  communicate 
information  which  may  promote  the  discovery  and  progress  of  truth  : 
— that  in  conformity  with  this  design,  every  thing  be  stated  with  in- 
tegrity, with  method,  precision,  and  simplicity ; and  above  all,  that 
whatever  is  published  in  opposition  to  received  and  confessedly  be- 
neficial persuasions,  be  set  forth  under  a form  which  is  likely  to  in- 
vite inquiry  and  to  meet  examination.  If  with  these  moderate  and 
equitable  conditions  be  compared  the  manner  in  which  hostilities 
have  been  waged  against  the  Christian  religion,  not  only  the  vota- 
ries of  the  prevailing  faith,  but  every  man  who  looks  forward  with 
anxiety  to  the  destination  of  his  being,  will  see  much  to  blame  and 
to  complain  of.  By  one  unbeliever , all  the  follies  which  have  adher- 
ed, in  a long  course  of  dark  and  superstitious  ages,  to  the  popular 
creed,  are  assumed  as  so  many  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  whole  system  by  the  absurdities 
which  it  is  thus  represented  to  contain.  By  another , the  ignorance 
and  vices  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  their  mutual  dissensions  and  per- 
secutions, their  usurpations  and  encroachments  upon  the  intellectual 
liberty  and  civil  rights  of  mankind,  have  been  displayed  with  no 
small  triumph  and  invective ; not  so  much  to  guard  the  Christian 
laity  against  a repetition  of  the  same  injuries  (which  is  the  only  pro- 
per use  to  be  made  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  the  past)  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  insinuation,  that  the  religion  itself  is  nothing 
but  a profitable  fable,  imposed  upon  the  fears  and  credulity  of  the 
multitude,  and  upheld  by  the  frauds  and  influence  of  an  interested 
and  crafty  priesthood.  And  yet,  how  remotely  is  the  character  of 
the  clergy  connected  with  the  truth  of  Christianity  ! What,  after  all, 
do  the  most  disgraceful  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  prove,  but  that 
the  passions  of  our  common  nature  are  not  altered  or  excluded  by 
distinctions  of  name,  and  that  the  characters  of  men  are  formed 
much  more  by  the  temptations  than  the  duties  of  their  profession  ? 
A third  finds  delight  in  collecting  and  repeating  accounts  of  wars 
and  massacres,  of  tumults  and  insurrections,  excited  in  almost  every 
age  of  the  Christian  era  by  religious  zeal ; as  though  the  vices  of 
Christians  were  parts  of  Christianity;  intolerance  and  extirpation 
precepts  of  the  gospel;  or  as  if  its  spirit  could  be  judged  of  from 
the  counsels  of  princes,  the  intrigues  of  statesmen,  the  pretences  of 
malice  and  ambition,  or  the  unauthorized  cruelties  of  some  gloomy 
and  virulent  superstition.  By  a fourth , the  succession  and  variety 
of  popular  religions ; the  vicissitudes  with  which  sects  and  tenets 
have  flourished  and  decayed ; the  zeal  with  which  they  were  once 
supported,  the  negligence  with  which  they  are  now  remembered ; 
the  little  share  which  reason  and  argument  appear  to  have  had  in 
framing  the  creed,  or  regulating  the  religious  conduct,  of  the  mul- 
titude ; the  indifference  and  submission  with  which  the  religion  of 
the  state  is  generally  received  by  the  common  people ; the  caprice 
and  vehemence  with  which  it  is  sometimes  opposed ; the  frenzy  with 
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which  men  have  been  brought  to  contend  for  opinions  and  ceremo- 
nies, of  which  they  knew  neither  the  proof,  the  meaning,  nor  the 
original : lastly,  the  equal  and  undoubting  confidence  with  which  we 
hear  the  doctrines  of  Christ  or  of  Confucius,  the  law  of  Moses  or  of 
Mahomet,  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  or  the  Shaster,  maintained  or  ana- 
thematized, taught  or  abjured,  revered  or  derided,  according  as  we 
live  on  this  or  on  that  side  of  a river ; keep  within  or  step  over  the 
boundaries  of  a state ; or  even  in  the  same  country,  and  by  the  same 
people,  so  often  as  the  event  of  a battle,  or  the  issue  of  a negotiation, 
delivers  them  to  the  dominion  of  a new  master ; — points,  I say,  of 
this  sort  are  exhibited  to  the  public  attention,  as  so  many  arguments 
against  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ; — and  with  success.  For 
these  topics,  being  brought  together,  and  set  off  with  some  aggrava- 
tion of  circumstances,  and  with  a vivacity  of  style  and  description 
familiar  enough  to  the  writings  and  conversation  of  freethinkers,  in- 
sensibly lead  the  imagination  into  a habit  of  classing  Christianity 
with  the  delusions  that  have  taken  possession,  by  turns,  of  the  pub- 
lic belief;  and  of  regarding  it,  as  what  the  scoffers  of  our  faith  re- 
present it  to  be,  the  superstition  of  the  day . But  is  this  to  deal  ho- 
nestly by  the  subject,  or  with  the  world  ? May  not  the  same  things 
be  said,  may  not  the  same  prejudices  be  excited,  by  these  represen- 
tations, whether  Christianity  be  true  or  false,  or  by  whatever  proofs 
its  truth  be  attested  ? May  not  truth  as  well  as  falsehood  be  taken 
upon  credit  ? May  not  a religion  be  founded  upon  evidence  accessi- 
ble and  satisfactory  to  every  mind  competent  to  the  inquiry,  which 
yet,  by  the  greatest  part  of  its  professors,  is  received  upon  authority  ? 

But  if  the  matter  of  these  objections  be  reprehensible,  as  calcula- 
ted to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  reader  beyond  what  their  real 
weight  and  place  in  the  argument  deserve,  still  more  shall  we  dis- 
cover of  management  and  disingenuousness  in  the  form  under  which 
they  are  dispersed  among  the  public.  Infidelity  is  served  up  in! 
every  shape  that  is  likely  to  allure,  surprise,  or  beguile,  the  imagi- 
nation; in  a fable,  a tale,  a novel,  a poem  ; in  interspersed  and  bro- 
ken hints,  remote  and  oblique  surmises ; in  books  of  travels,  of  phi-  j 
losophy,  of  natural  history ; in  a word,  in  any  form  rather  than  the  | 
right  one,  that  of  a professed  and  regular  disquisition.  And  be- 
cause the  coarse  buffoonery,  and  broad  laugh,  of  the  old  and  rude 
adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  would  offend  the  taste,  perhaps, 
rather  than  the  virtue,  of  this  cultivated  age,  a graver  irony,  a more 
skilful  and  delicate  banter,  is  substituted  in  their  place.  An  elo- 
quent historian,  beside  his  more  direct,  and  therefore  fairer,  attacks 
upon  the  credibility  of  Evangelic  story,  has  contrived  to  weave  into 
his  narration  one  continued  sneer  upon  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and  upon  the  writings  and  characters  of  its  ancient  patrons.  The 
knowledge  which  this  author  possesses  of  the  frame  and  conduct  of 
the  human  mind,  must  have  led  him  to  observe,  that  such  attacks  do 
their  execution  without  inquiry.  Who  can  refute  a sneer  ? Who 
can  compute  the  number,  much  less,  one  by  one,  scrutinize  the  jus- 
tice, of  those  disparaging  insinuations  which  crowd  the  pages  of  this 
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elaborate  history  ? What  reader  suspends  his  curiosity,  or  calls  off 
his  attention,  from  the  principal  narrative,  to  examine  references,  to 
search  into  the  foundation,  or  to  weigh  the  reason,  propriety,  and 
force,  of  every  transient  sarcasm,  and  sly  allusion,  by  which  the 
Christian  testimony  is  depreciated  and  traduced ; and  by  which, 
nevertheless,  he  may  find  his  persuasion  afterward  unsettled  and 
perplexed  ? 

But  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  pursued  her  with  poisoned 
arrows.  Obscenity  itself  is  made  the  vehicle  of  infidelity.  The 
awful  doctrines,  if  we  be  not  permitted  to  call  them  the  sacred  truths, 
of  our  religion,  together  with  all  the  adjuncts  and  appendages  of  its 
worship  and  external  profession,  have  been  sometimes  imprudently 
profaned  by  an  unnatural  conjunction  with  impure  and  lascivious 
images.  The  fondness  for  ridicule  is  almost  universal : and  ridicule 
to  many  minds  is  never  so  irresistible,  as  when  seasoned  with  ob- 
scenity, and  employed  upon  religion.  But  in  proportion  as  these 
noxious  principles  take  hold  of  the  imagination,  they  infatuate  the 
judgment ; for  trains  of  ludicrous  and  unchaste  associations  adher- 
ing to  every  sentiment  and  mention  of  religion,  render  the  mind  in- 
disposed to  receive  either  conviction  from  its  evidence,  or  impres- 
sions from  its  authority.  And  this  effect  being  exerted  upon  the 
sensitive  part  of  our  frame,  is  altogether  independent  of  argument, 
proof,  or  reason ; is  as  formidable  to  a true  religion,  as  to  a false 
one  ; to  a well-grounded  faith,  as  to  a chimerical  mythology,  or  fa- 
bulous tradition.  Neither,  let  it  be  observed,  is  the  crime  or  dan- 
ger less,  because  impure  ideas  are  exhibited  under  a veil,  in  covert 
and  chastised  language. 

Seriousness  is  not  constraint  of  thought;  nor  levity,  freedom. 
Every  mind  which  wishes  the  advancement  of  truth  and  knowledge, 
in  the  most  important  of  all  human  researches,  must  abhor  this  li- 
centiousness, as  violating  no  less  the  laws  of  reasoning  than  the 
rights  of  decency.  There  is  but  one  description  of  men,  to  whose 
principles  it  ought  to  be  tolerable ; I mean  that  class  of  reasoners 
who  can  see  little  in  Christianity,  even  supposing  it  to  be  true.  To 
such  adversaries  we  address  this  reflection. — Had  Jesus  Christ  deli- 
vered no  other  declaration  than  the  following — “ The  hour  is  com- 
ing, in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  grave  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth ; they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life ; and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation — he  had  pronounced  a message  of  inestimable  importance, 
and  well  worthy  of  that  splendid  apparatus  of  prophecy  and  mira- 
cles with  which  his  mission  was  introduced  and  attested ; a message 
in  which  the  wisest  of  mankind  would  rejoice  to  find  an  answer  to 
their  doubts,  and  rest  to  their  inquiries.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that  a fu- 
ture state  had  been  discovered  already  : — it  had  been  discovered  as 
the  Copernican  system  was: — it  was  one  guess  among  many.  He 
alone  discovers,  who  proves  ; and  no  man  can  prove  this  point,  but 
the  teacher  who  testifies  by  miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from 
God. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Government,  at  first,  was  either  patriarchal  or  military : that  of 
a parent  over  his  family,  or  of  a commander  over  his  fellow- warriors. 

I.  Paternal  authority,  and  the  order  of  domestic  life,  supplied 
the  foundation  of  civil  government.  Did  mankind  spring  out  of 
the  earth  mature  and  independent,  it  would  be  found  perhaps  im- 
possible to  introduce  subjection  and  subordination  among  them : 
but  the  condition  of  human  infancy  prepares  men  for  society,  by 
combining  individuals  into  small  communities,  and  by  placing  them 
from  the  beginning,  under  direction  and  control.  A family  contains 
the  rudiments  of  an  empire.  The  authority  of  one  over  many,  and 
the  disposition  to  govern  and  to  be  governed,  are  in  this  way  inci- 
dental to  the  very  nature,  and  coeval  no  doubt  with  the  existence, 
of  the  human  species. 

Moreover,  the  constitution  of  families  not  only  assists  the  forma- 
tion of  civil  government,  by  the  dispositions  which  it  generates,  but 
also  furnishes  the  first  steps  of  the  process  by  which  empires  have 
been  actually  reared.  A parent  would  retain  a considerable  part  of 
his  authority  after  his  children  were  grown  up,  and  had  formed  fa- 
milies of  their  own.  The  obedience  of  which  they  remembered  not 
the  beginning,  would  be  considered  as  natural ; and  would  scarcely, 
during  the  parent’s  life,  be  entirely  or  abruptly  withdrawn.  Here 
then  we  see  the  second  stage  in  the  progress  of  dominion.  The  first 
was,  that  of  a parent  over  his  young  children ; this,  that  of  an  an- 
cestor presiding  over  his  adult  descendants. 

Although  the  original  progenitor  was  the  centre  of  union  to  his 
posterity,  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the  association  would  be  imme- 
diately or  altogether  dissolved  by  his  death.  Connected  by  habits 
of  intercourse  and  affection,  and  by  some  common  rights,  necessi- 
ties, and  interests,  they  would  consider  themselves  as  allied  to  each 
other  in  a nearer  degree  than  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  Almost  all 
would  be  sensible  of  an  inclination  to  continue  in  the  society  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up  ; and  experiencing,  as  they  soon 
would  do,  many  inconveniences  from  the  absence  of  that  authority 
which  their  common  ancestor  exercised,  especially  in  deciding  their 
disputes,  and  directing  their  operations  in  matters  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  act  in  conjunction,  they  might  be  induced  to  supply  his 
place  by  a formal  choice  of  a successor,  or  rather  might  willingly, 
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and  almost  imperceptibly,  transfer  their  obedience  to  some  one  of 
the  family,  who  by  his  age  or  services,  or  by  the  part  he  possessed 
in  the  direction  of  their  affairs  during  the  lifetime  of  the  parent,  had 
already  taught  them  to  respect  his  advice,  or  to  attend  to  his  com- 
mands ; or  lastly,  the  prospect  of  these  inconveniences  might  prompt 
the  first  ancestor  to  appoint  a successor ; and  his  posterity,  from  the 
same  motive,  united  with  an  habitual  deference  to  the  ancestor’s  au- 
thority, might  receive  the  appointment  with  submission.  Here  then 
we  have  a tribe  or  clan  incorporated  under  one  chief.  Such  com- 
munities might  be  increased  by  considerable  numbers,  and  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  civil  union  without  any  other  or  more  regular  conven- 
tion, constitution,  or  form  of  government,  than  what  we  have  de- 
scribed. Every  branch  which  was  slipped  off  from  the  primitive 
stock,  and  removed  to  a distance  from  it,  would  in  like  manner  take 
root,  and  grow  into  a separate  clan.  Two  or  three  of  these  clans 
were  frequently,  we  may  suppose,  united  into  one.  Marriage,  con- 
quest, mutual  defence,  common  distress,  or  more  accidental  coali- 
tions, might  produce  this  effect. 

II.  A second  source  of  personal  authority,  and  which  might  easily 
extend,  or  sometimes  perhaps  supersede,  the  patriarchal,  is  that 
which  results  from  military  arrangement.  In  wars,  either  of  aggres- 
sion or  defence,  manifest  necessity  would  prompt  those  who  fought 
on  the  same  side  to  array  themselves  under  one  leader.  And  al- 
though their  leader  was  advanced  to  this  eminence  for  the  purpose 
only,  and  during  the  operations,  of  a single  expedition,  yet  his  au- 
thority would  not  always  terminate  with  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 
conferred.  A warrior  who  had  led  forth  his  tribe  against  their  ene- 
mies with  repeated  success,  would  procure  to  himself,  even  in  the  de- 
liberations of  peace,  a powerful  and  permanent  influence.  If  this 
advantage  were  added  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarchal  chief,  or 
favoured  by  any  previous  distinction  of  ancestry,  it  would  be  no  dif- 
ficult undertaking  for  the  person  who  possessed  it  to  obtain  the  al- 
most absolute  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  community  ; especially 
if  he  was  careful  to  associate  to  himself  proper  auxiliaries,  and  con- 
tent to  practise  the  obvious  art  of  gratifying  or  removing  those  who 
opposed  his  pretensions. 

But  although  we  may  be  able  to  comprehend  how  by  his  personal 
abilities  or  fortune  one  man  may  obtain  the  rule  over  many,  yet  it 
seems  more  difficult  to  explain  how  empire  became  hereditary , or  in 
what  manner  sovereign  power,  which  is  never  acquired  without  great 
merit  or  management,  learns  to  descend  in  a succession  which  has  no 
dependance  upon  any  qualities  either  of  understanding  or  activity. 
The  causes  which  have  introduced  hereditary  dominion  into  so  gene- 
ral a reception  in  the  world,  are  principally  the  following: — the  in- 
fluence of  association,  which  communicates  to  the  son  a portion  of  the 
same  respect  which  was  wont  to  be  paid  to  the  virtues  or  station  of 
the  father;  the  mutual  jealousy  of  other  competitors;  the  greater 
envy  with  which  all  behold  the  exaltation  of  an  equal,  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  acknowledged  superiority  ; a reigning  prince  leaving 
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behind  him  many  adherents,  who  can  preserve  their  own  importance 
only  by  supporting  the  succession  of  his  children  : add  to  these  rea- 
sons, that  elections  to  the  supreme  power  having,  upon  trial,  pro- 
duced destructive  contentions,  many  states  would  take  a refuge  from 
a return  of  the  same  calamities  in  a rule  of  succession  ; and  no  rule 
presents  itself  so  obvious,  certain,  and  intelligible,  as  consanguinity 
of  birth. 

The  ancient  state  of  society  in  most  countries,  and  the  modern 
condition  of  some  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world,  exhibit  that  ap- 
pearance which  this  account  of  the  origin  of  civil  government  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  The  earliest  histories  of  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy, 
Gaul,  Britain,  inform  us,  that  these  countries  were  occupied  by 
many  small  independent  nations,  not  much  perhaps  unlike  those 
which  are  found  at  present  amongst  the  savage  inhabitants  of  North 
America,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  These  nations  I consider 
as  the  amplifications  of  so  many  single  families ; or  as  derived  from 
the  junction  of  two  or  three  families,  whom  society  in  war,  or  the 
approach  of  some  common  danger,  had  united.  Suppose  a country 
to  have  been  first  peopled  by  shipwreck  on  its  coasts,  or  by  emi- 
grants or  exiles  from  a neighbouring  country  ; the  new  settlers  hav- 
ing no  enemy  to  provide  against,  and  occupied  with  the  care  of  their 
personal  subsistence,  would  think  little  of  digesting  a system  of  laws, 
of  contriving  a form  of  government,  or  indeed  of  any  political  union 
whatever ; but  each  settler  would  remain  at  the  head  of  his  own 
family,  and  each  family  would  include  all  of  every  age  and  genera- 
tion who  were  descended  from  him.  So  many  of  these  families  as 
were  holden  together  after  the  death  of  the  original  ancestor,  by  the 
reasons  and  in  the  method  above  recited,  would  wax,  as  the  indivi- 
duals were  multiplied,  into  tribes,  clans,  hordes,  or  nations,  similar 
to  those  into  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  many  countries  are 
known  to  have  been  divided,  and  which  are  still  found  wherever  the 
state  of  society  and  manners  is  immature  and  uncultivated. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  early  existence  in  the  world  of 
some  vast  empires,  or  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  advanced  to 
their  greatness,  from  comparatively  small  and  obscure  originals. 
Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  so  many  countries  were  broken  into  nu- 
merous communities,  unconnected,  and  oftentimes  contending  with 
each  other ; before  experience  had  taught  these  little  states  to  see 
their  own  danger  in  their  neighbour’s  ruin  ; or  had  instructed  them 
in  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  aggrandizement  of  an  aspiring  power, 
by  alliances,  and  timely  preparations ; in  this  condition  of  civil  poli- 
cy, a particular  tribe,  which  by  any  means  had  gotten  the  start  of 
the  rest  in  strength  or  discipline,  and  happened  to  fall  under  the 
conduct  of  an  ambitious  chief,  by  directing  their  first  attempts  to 
the  part  where  success  was  most  secure,  and  by  assuming,  as  they 
went  along,  those  whom  they  conquered  into  a share  of  their  future 
enterprises,  might  soon  gather  a force  which  would  infallibly  over- 
bear any  opposition  that  the  scattered  power  and  unprovided  state 
of  such  enemies  could  make  to  the  progress  of  their  victories. 
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Lastly,  our  theory  affords  a presumption,  that  the  earliest  govern- 
ments were  monarchies,  because  the  government  of  families,  and  of  lIlllt 
armies,  from  which,  according  to  our  account,  civil  government  de-  F 
rived  its  institution,  and  probably  its  form,  is  universally  monarchical.  5 11 

;fS 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  SUBJECTION  TO  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IS  MAINTAINED. 

;|pr< 

Could  we  view  our  own  species  from  a distance,  or  regard  mankind  '1 
with  the  same  sort  of  observation  with  which  we  read  the  natural  ina 
history,  or  remark  the  manners , of  any  other  animal,  there  is  no-  k an 
thing  in  the  human  character  which  would  more  surprise  us,  than  | ed 
the  almost  universal  subjugation  of  strength  to  weakness; — than  to  | ' 
see  many  millions  of  robust  men,  in  the  complete  use  and  exercise  of  j in 
their  personal  faculties,  and  without  any  defect  of  courage,  waiting  [ d 
upon  the  will  of  a child,  a woman,  a driveller,  or  a lunatic.  And  ! 
although,  when  we  suppose  a vast  empire  in  absolute  subjection  to  ! a 
one  person,  and  that  one  depressed  beneath  the  level  of  his  species  | $ 
by  infirmities,  or  vice,  we  suppose  perhaps  an  extreme  case  : yet  in  | t 
all  cases,  even  in  the  most  popular  forms  of  civil  government,  the  j : 
physical  strength  resides  in  the  governed.  In  what  manner  opinion  j 
thus  prevails  over  strength,  or  how  power,  which  naturally  belongs  j 
to  superior  force,  is  maintained  in  opposition  to  it ; in  other  words,  j 
by  what  motives  the  many  are  induced  to  submit  to  the  few,  becomes 
an  inquiry  which  lies  at  the  root  of  almost  every  political  specula- 
tion. It  removes,  indeed,  but  does  not  resolve,  the  difficulty,  to  say 
that  civil  governments  are  now-a-days  almost  universally  upholden  i 
by  standing  armies ; for,  the  question  still  returns ; How  are  these 
armies  themselves  kept  in  subjection,  or  made  to  obey  the  commands, 
and  carry  on  the  designs,  of  the  prince  or  state  which  employs  them  ? 

Now,  although  we  should  look  in  vain  for  any  single  reason  which  j 
will  account  for  the  general  submission  of  mankind  to  civil  govern-  r 
ment ; yet  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  assign  for  every  class  and  cha-  j 
racter  in  the  community,  considerations  powerful  enough  to  dissuade  f 
each  from  any  attempts  to  resist  established  authority.  Every  man 
has  his  motive,  though  not  the  same.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  conduct  is  similar,  but  the  principles  which  produce  it,  extremely 
various. 

There  are  three  distinctions  of  character,  into  which  the  subjects 
of  a state  may  be  divided:  into  those  who  obey  from  prejudice; 
those  who  obey  from  reason  ; and  those  who  obey  from  self-interest. 

I.  They  who  obey  from  prejudice,  are  determined  by  an  opinion 
of  right  in  their  governors ; which  opinion  is  founded  wpon prescrip- 
tion. In  monarchies  and  aristocracies  which  are  hereditary,  the  pre- 
scription operates  in  favour  of  particular  families ; in  republics  and  [ 
elective  offices,  in  favour  of  particular  forms  of  government,  or  con-  j 
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! stitutions.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at*  that  mankind  should  reve- 
rence authority  founded  in  prescription,  when  they  observe  that  it  is 
| prescription  which  confers  the  title  to  almost  every  thing  else.  The 
whole  course,  and  all  the  habits  of  civil  life,  favour  this  prejudice. 
Upon  what  other  foundation  stands  any  man’s  right  to  his  estate  P 
I The  right  of  primogeniture,  the  succession  of  kindred,  the  descent 
of  property,  the  inheritance  of  honours,  the  demand  of  tithes,  tolls, 

! rents,  or  services,  from  the  estates  of  others,  the  right  of  way,  the 
powers  of  office  and  magistracy^  the  privileges  of  nobility,  the  im- 
munities of  the  clergy,  upon  what  are  they  all  founded,  in  the  ap- 
prehension at  .least  of  the  multitude,  but  upon  prescription?  To 
what  else  when  the  claims  are  contested,  is  the  appeal  made  ? It  is 
natural  to  transfer  the  same  principle  to  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  to  regard  those  exertions  of  power  which  have  been  long  exercis- 

Ied  and  acquiesced  in,  as  so  many  rights  in  the  sovereign : and  to 
consider  obedience  to  his  commands,  within  certain  accustomed  li- 
mits, as  enjoined  by  that  rule  of  conscience,  which  requires  us  to  ren- 
der to  every  man  his  due. 

In  hereditary  monarchies,  the  prescriptive  title  is  corroborated, 
and  its  influence  considerably  augmented  by  an  accession  of  religious 
sentiments,  and  by  that  sacredness  which  men  are  wont  to  ascribe  to 
the  persons  of  princes.  Princes  themselves  have  not  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  disposition,  by  claiming  a superior  dignity,  as  it 
were,  of  nature,  or  a peculiar  delegation  from  the  Supreme  Being. 
For  this  purpose  were  introduced  the  titles  of  Sacred  Majesty,  of 
God’s  Anointed,  Representative,  Vicegerent,  together  with  the  ce- 
remonies of  investitures  and  coronations,  which  are  calculated  not  so 
much  to  recognise  the  authority  of  sovereigns,  as  to  consecrate  their 
persons.  Where  a fabulous  religion  permitted  it,  the  public  vene- 
ration has  been  challenged  by  bolder  pretensions.  The  Roman  em- 
perors usurped  the  titles  and  arrogated  the  worship  of  gods.  The 
mythology  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  of  many  barbarous  nations,  was 
easily  converted  to  this  purpose.  Some  princes,  like  the  heroes  of 
Homer,  and  the  founder  of  the  Roman  name,  derived  their  birth 
from  the  gods;  others,  with  Numa,  pretended  a secret  communica- 
tion with  some  divine  being ; and  others,  again,  like  the  incas  of 
Peru,  and  the  ancient  Saxon  kings,  extracted  their  descent  from  the 
deities  of  their  country.  The  Lama  of  Thibet,  at  this  day,  is  held 
forth  to  his  subjects,  not  as  the  offspring  or  successor  of  a divine 
race  of  princes,  but  as  the  immortal  God  himself,  the  object  at  once 
of  civil  obedience  and  religious  adoration.  This  instance  is  singular, 
and  may  be  accounted  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  abuse  of  hu- 
man credulity  has  ever  been  carried.  But  in  all  these  instances  the 
purpose  was  the  same — to  engage  the  reverence  of  mankind,  by  an 
application  to  their  religious  principles. 

The  reader  will  be  careful  to  observe  that,  in  this  article,  we  de- 
nominate every  opinion,  whether  true  or  false,  a prejudice , which  is 
not  founded  upon  argument  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  enter- 
tains it. 
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II.  They  who  obey  from  reason , that  is  to  say,  from  conscience 
as  instructed  by  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  their  own,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  some  government  or 
other;  the  certain  mischief  of  civil  commotions;  and  the  danger  of 
re-settling  the  government  of  their  country  better,  or  at  all,  if  once 
subverted  or  disturbed. 

III.  They  who  obey  from  self-interest , are  kept  in  order  by  want 
of  leisure ; by  a succession  of  private  cares,  pleasures,  and  engage- 
ments ; by  contentment,  or  a sense  of  the  ease,  plenty,  and  safety  j 
which  they  enjoy ; or  lastly,  and  principally,  by  fear,  foreseeing  that 
they  would  bring  themselves  by  resistance  into  a worse  situation  than 
their  present,  inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  government,  each  discon- 
tented subject  reflects,  is  greater  than  his  own,  and  he  knows  not 
that  others  would  join  him. 

This  last  consideration  has  often  been  called  opinion  of  power. 

This  account  of  the  principles  by  which  mankind  are  retained  in 
their  obedience  to  civil  government,  may  suggest  the  following  cau- 
tions : 

1.  Let  civil  governors  learn  hence  to  respect  their  subjects;  let 
them  be  admonished,  that  the  physical  strength  resides  in  the  go- 
verned ; that  this  strength  wants  only  to  be  felt  and  roused,  to  lay 
prostrate  the  most  ancient  and  confirmed  dominion ; that  civil  au- 
thority is  founded  in  opinion ; that  general  opinion  therefore  ought 
always  to  be  treated  with  deference,  and  managed  with  delicacy  and 
circumspection. 

% Opinion  of  right,  always  following  the  custom,  being  for  the 
most  part  founded  in  nothing  else,  and  lending  one  principal  sup- 
port to  government,  every  innovation  in  the  constitution,  or,  mother 
words,  in  the  custom  of  governing,  diminishes  the  stability  of  go- 
vernment. Hence  some  absurdities  are  to  be  retained,  and  many 
small  inconveniences  endured  in  every  country,  rather  than  that  the 
usage  should  be  violated,  or  the  course  of  public  affairs  diverted 
from  their  old  and  smooth  channel.  Even  names  are  not  indifferent. 
When  the  multitude  are  to  be  dealt  with,  there  is  a charm  in  sounds. 
It  was  upon  this  principle,  that  several  statesmen  of  those  times  ad- 
vised Cromwell  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  together  with  the  ancient 
style  and  insignia  of  royalty.  The  minds  of  many,  they  contended, 
would  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  a king,  who  sus- 
pected the  office,  and  were  offended  with  the  administration,  of  a 
protector.  Novelty  reminded  them  of  usurpation.  The  adversa- 
ries of  this  design  opposed  the  measure,  from  the  same  persuasion 
of  the  efficacy  of  names  and  forms,  jealous  lest  the  veneration  paid 
to  these,  should  add  an  influence  to  the  new  settlement,  which  might 
insnare  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

3.  Government  may  he  too  secure . The  greatest  tyrants  have 
been  those,  whose  titles  were  the  most  unquestioned.  Whenever 
therefore  the  opinion  of  right  becomes  too  predominant  and  super- 
stitious, it  is  abated  by  breaking  the  custo7n.  Thus  the  Revolution 
broke  the  custom  of  succession,  and  thereby  moderated,  both  in  the 
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se  prince  and  in  the  people,  those  lofty  notions  of  hereditary  right, 
r-  Which  in  the  one  were  become  a continual  incentive  to  tyranny,  and 
>r  iisposed  the  other  to  invite  servitude,  by  undue  compliances  and 
>f I dangerous  concessions. 

« ! 4.  As  ignorance  of  union,  and  want  of  communication,  appear 
imongst  the  principal  preservatives  of  civil  authority,  it  behoves 
t ?very  state  to  keep  its  subjects  in  this  want  and  ignorance,  not  only 
■ by  vigilance  in  guarding  against  actual  confederacies  and  combina- 
, dons,  but  by  a timely  care  to  prevent  great  collections  of  men  of  any 
t separate  party  of  religion,  or  of  like  occupation  or  profession,  or  in 
i my  way  connected  by  a participation  of  interest  or  passion,  from  be- 
ing assembled  in  the  same  vicinity.  A Protestant  establishment  in 
this  country  may  have  little  to  fear  from  its  Popish  subjects,  scat- 
tered as  they  are  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  intermixed  with  the 
Protestant  inhabitants,  which  yet  might  think  them  a formidable 
body,  if  they  were  gathered  together  into  one  county.  The  most 
frequent  and  desperate  riots  are  those  which  break  out  amongst  men 
of  the  same  profession,  as  weavers,  miners,  sailors.  This  circum- 
stance makes  a mutiny  of  soldiers  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other* 
insurrection.  Hence  also  one  danger  of  an  overgrown  metropolis, 
and  of  those  great  cities  and  crowded  districts,  into  which  the  inhabi- 
jtants  of  trading  countries  are  commonly  collected.  The  worst  effect 
[of  popular  tumults  consists  in  this,  that  they  discover  to  the  insur- 
gents the  secret  of  their  own  strength,  teach  them  to  depend  upon 
it  against  a future  occasion,  and  both  produce  and  diffuse  sentiments 
of  confidence  in  one  another,  and  assurances  of  mutual  support. 
Leagues  thus  formed  and  strengthened,  may  overawe  or  overset  the 
power  of  any  state ; and  the  danger  is  greater,  in  proportion  as, 
from  the  propinquity  of  habitation  and  intercourse  of  employment, 

I the  passions  and  counsels  of  a party  can  be  circulated  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  It  is  by  these  means,  and  in  such  situations,  that  the 
minds  of  men  are  so  affected  and  prepared,  that  the  most  dreadful 
[uproars  often  arise  from  the  slightest  provocations. — When  the  brain 
[is  laid,  a spark  will  produce  the  explosion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I THE  DUTY  OF  SUBMISSION  TO  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  EXPLAINED. 

[The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the 
[subject  of  the  last,  as  the  motives  which  actually  produce  civil  obe- 
dience, may  be,  and  often  are,  very  different  from  the  reasons  which 
make  that  obedience  a duty. 

In  order  to  prove  civil  obedience  to  be  a moral  duty,  and  an  obli- 
gation upon  the  conscience,  it  hath  been  usual  with  many  political 
writers  (at  the  head  of  whom  we  find  the  venerable  name  of  Locke) 
'to' state  a compact  between  the  citizen  and  the  state,  as  the  ground 
and  cause  of  the  relation  between  them  : which  compact,  binding  the 
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parties  for  the  same  general  reason  that  private  contracts  do,  resol v 
the  duty  of  submission  to  civil  government  into  the  universal  oh 
gation  of  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  promises.  This  compact 
two-fold : 

First,  An  express  compact  by  the  primitive  founders  of  the  stat 
who  are  supposed  to  have  convened  for  the  declared  purpose  of 
tling  the  terms  of  their  political  union,  and  a future  constitution 
government.  The  whole  body  is  supposed,  in  the  first  place, 
have  unanimously  consented  to  be  bound  by  the  resolutions  of  tl 
majority ; that  majority,  in  the  next  place,  to  have  fixed  certain  fu 
damental  regulations ; and  then  to  have  constituted,  either  in  o: 
person,  or  in  an  assembly  (the  rule  of  succession,  or  appointmen 
being  at  the  same  time  determined)  a standing  legislature , to  whonj 
under  these  pre-established  restrictions,  the  government  of  the  sta 
was  thenceforward  committed,  and  whose  laws  the  several  membe: 
of  the  convention  were,  by  their  first  undertaking,  thus  personal! 
engaged  to  obey.  — This  transaction  is  sometimes  called  the  so< 
compact , and  these  supposed  original  regulations  compose  what  ari 
meant  by  the  constitution , the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution 
and  form,  on  one  side,  the  inherent  indefeasible  prerogative  (ftli\ 
crown  ; and,  on  the  other,  the  inalienable,  imprescriptible  birtJ\ 
right  of  the  subject. 

Secondly,  A tacit  or  implied  compact,  by  all  succeeding  memberl 
of  the  state,  who,  by  accepting  its  protection,  consent  to  be  bouml 
by  its  laws ; in  like  manner,  as  whoever  voluntarily  enters  into  a pri 
vate  society  is  understood,  without  any  other  or  more  explicit  stip 
lation,  to  promise  a conformity  with  the  rules  and  obedience  to  th 
government  of  that  society,  as  the  known  conditions  upon  which  h 
is  admitted  to  a participation  of  its  privileges. 

This  account  of  the  subject,  although  specious,  and  patronised  bj 
names  the  most  respectable,  appears  to  labour  under  the  following 
objections : that  it  is  founded  upon  a supposition  false  in  fact,  an 
leading  to  dangerous  conclusions. 

No  social  compact,  similar  to  what  is  here  described,  was  eve:| 
made  or  entered  into  in  reality  : no  such  original  convention  of  th 
people  was  ever  actually  holden,  or  in  any  country  could  be  holden 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  civil  government  in  that  country.  I 
is  to  suppose  it  possible  to  call  savages  out  of  caves  and  deserts,  t<P 
deliberate  and  vote  upon  topics,  which  the  experience,  and  studies* 
and  refinements,  of  civil  life,  alone  suggest.  Therefore  no  govern# 
ment  in  the  universe  began  from  this  original.  Some  imitation  of  til 
social  compact  may  have  taken  place  at  a revolution.  The  presemft 
age  has  been  witness  to  a transaction,  which  bears  the  nearest  resem 
blance  to  this  political  idea,  of  any  of  which  history  has  preservecll 
the  account  or  memory : I refer  to  the  establishment  of  the  Unite' 
States  of  North  America.  We  saw  the  people  assembled  to  elec 
deputies,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  framing  the  constitution  of 
new  empire.  We  saw  this  deputation  of  the  people  deliberatii 
and  resolving  upon  a form  of  government,  erecting  a permanent  le- 
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ilJislature,  distributing  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  establishing  and 
jdiromulgating  a code  of  fundamental  ordinances,  which  were  to  be 
ctjonsidered  by  succeeding  generations,  not  merely  as  laws  and  acts 
If  the  state,  but  as  the  very  terms  and  conditions  of  the  confedera- 

Iion;  as  binding  not  only  upon  the  subjects  and  magistrates  of  the 
tate,  but  as  limitations  of  power,  which  were  to  control  and  regulate 
he  future  legislature.  Yet  even  here  much  was  presupposed.  In 
ettling  the  constitution,  many  important  parts  were  presumed  to  be 
iready  settled.  The  qualifications  of  the  constituents  who  were 
dmitted  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  of  congress,  as  well  as 
he  mode  of  electing  the  representatives,  were  taken  from  the  old 
□rms  of  government.  That  was  wanting,  from  which  every  social 
mion  should  set  off,  and  which  alone  makes  the  resolutions  of  the 
ociety  the  act  of  the  individual — the  unconstrained  consent  of  all  to 
le  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  majority ; and  yet,  without  this 
irevious  consent,  the  revolt,  and  the  regulations  which  followed  it, 
rere  compulsory  upon  dissentients. 

But  the  original  compact,  we  are  told,  is  not  proposed  as  a fact , 
)ut  as  a fiction,  which  furnishes  a commodious  explication  of  the 
nutual  rights  and  duties  of  sovereigns  and  subjects.  In  answer  to 
his  representation  of  the  matter,  we  observe,  that  the  original  com- 
pact, if  it  be  not  a fact,  is  nothing;  can  confer  no  actual  authority 
jpon  laws  or  magistrates ; nor  afford  any  foundation  to  rights  which 
ire  supposed  to  be  real  and  existing.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  the 
Dooks,  and  in  the  apprehension  of  those  who  deduce  our  civil  rights 
md  obligations  a pactis , the  original  convention  is  appealed  to  and 
;reated  of  as  a reality.  Whenever  the  disciples  of  this  system  speak 
}f  the  constitution  ; of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  constitution  ; 
rf  laws  being  constitutional  or  unconstitutional ; of  inherent,  inalien- 
able, inextinguishable  rights,  either  in  the  prince  or  in  the  people ; 
3r  indeed  of  any  laws,  usages,  or  civil  rights,  as  transcending  the  au- 
thority of  the  subsisting  legislature,  or  possessing  a force  and  sanc- 
tion superior  to  what  belong  to  the  modern  acts  and  edicts  of  the 
(legislature ; they  secretly  refer  us  to  what  passed  at  the  original 
convention.  They  would  teach  us  to  believe,  that  certain  rules  and 
ordinances  were  established  by  the  people,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  settled  the  charter  of  government,  and  the  powers  as  well  as 
the  form  of  the  future  legislature ; that  this  legislature  consequently, 
deriving  its  commission  and  existence  from  the  consent  and  act  of 
the  primitive  assembly  (of  which  indeed  it  is  only  the  standing  de- 
putation) continues  subject,  in  the  exercise  of  its  offices,  and  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  power,  to  the  rules,  reservations,  and  limitations, 
which  the  same  assembly  then  made  and  prescribed  to  it. 

<c  As  the  first  members  of  the  state  were  bound  by  express  stipu- 
lation to  obey  the  government  which  they  had  erected ; so  the  suc- 
ceeding inhabitants  of  the  same  country  are  understood  to  promise 
allegiance  to  the  constitution  and  government  they  find  established, 
by  accepting  its  protection,  claiming  its  privileges,  and  acquiescing 
in  its  laws ; more  especially,  by  the  purchase  or  inheritance  of  lands, 
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to  the  possession  of  which,  allegiance  to  the  state  is  annexed,  as  tl 
very  service  and  condition  of  the  tenure.”  Smoothly  as  this  train  d 
argument  proceeds,  little  of  it  will  endure  examination.  The  nativj 
subjects  of  modern  states  are  not  conscious  of  any  stipulation  wit; 
the  sovereigns,  of  ever  exercising  an  election  whether  they  will  b| 
bound  or  not  by  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  of  any  alternative  bein. 
proposed  to  their  choice,  of  a promise  either  required  or  given  ; n 
do  they  apprehend  that  the  validity  or  authority  of  the  laws  depen 
at  all  upon  their  recognition  or  consent.  In  all  stipulations,  whethe 
they  be  expressed  or  implied,  private  or  public,  formal  or  construe) 
tive,  the  parties  stipulating  must  both  possess  the  liberty  of  assen 
and  refusal,  and  also  be  conscious  of  this  liberty  ; which  cannot  witl 
truth  be  affirmed  of  the  subjects  of  civil  government  as  governmen 
is  now,  or  ever  was,  actually  administered.  This  is  a defect,  whicll 
no  arguments  can  excuse  or  supply : all  presumptions  of  consent! 
without  this  consciousness,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  are  vain  and  erro 
neous.  Still  less  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  with  any  idea  of  stipula 
tion,  the  practice,  in  which  all  European  nations  agree,  of  founding 
allegiance  upon  the  circumstance  of  nativity,  that  is,  of  claiming  ancj 
treating  as  subjects  all  those  who  are  born  within  the  confines  of  thei 
dominions,  although  removed  to  another  country  in  their  youth  oil 
infancy.  In  this  instance  certainly,  the  state  does  not  presume  £ 
compact.  Also  if  the  subject  be  bound  only  by  his  own  consent]  < 
and  if  the  voluntary  abiding  in  the  country  be  the  proof  and  intima- 
tion of  that  consent,  by  what  arguments  should  we  defend  the  right,! 
which  sovereigns  universally  assume,  of  prohibiting,  when  they) 
please,  the  departure  of  their  subjects  out  of  the  realm  ? 

Again,  when  it  is  contended  that  the  taking  and  holding  posses 
sion  of  land  amounts  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign,  and  a! 
virtual  promise  of  allegiance  to  his  laws,  it  is  necessary  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  argument  to  prove,  that  the  inhabitants,  who  first  com-l 
posed  and  constituted  the  state,  collectively  possessed  a right  to  th 
soil  of  the  country  ; — a right  to  parcel  it  out  to  whom  they  pleased 
and  to  annex  to  the  donation  what  conditions  they  thought  fit 
How  came  they  by  this  right  ? An  agreement  amongst  themselves 
would  not  confer  it ; that  could  only  adjust  what  already  belonged 
to  them.  A society  of  men  vote  themselves  to  be  the  owners  of  a re- 
gion of  the  world; — does  that  vote,  unaccompanied  especially  with 
any  culture,  enclosure,  or  proper  act  of  occupation,  make  it  theirs? 
does  it  entitle  them  to  exclude  others  from  it,  or  to  dictate  the  con 
ditions  upon  which  it  shall  be  enjoyed  ? Yet  this  original  collective 
right  and  ownership  is  the  foundation  for  all  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  duty  of  allegiance  is  inferred  from  the  possession  of  land. 

The  theory  of  government  which  affirms  the  existence  and  the 
obligation  of  a social  compact,  would,  after  all,  merit  little  discus- 


sion, and  however  groundless  and  unnecessary,  should  receive  no 


opposition  from  us,  did  it  not  appear  to  lead  to  conclusions  unfa- 
vourable to  the  improvement,  and  to  the  peace,  of  human  society. 
1st.  'Upon  the  supposition  that  government  was  first  erected  by, 
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I and  that  it  derives  all  its  just  authority  from,  resolutions  entered 
into  by  a convention  of  the  people,  it  is  capable  of  being  presumed, 
that  many  points  were  settled  by  that  convention,  anterior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  subsisting  legislature,  and  which  the  legisla- 
ture, cansequently,  has  no  right  to  alter,  or  interfere  with.  These 
points  are  called  the  fundamentals  of  the  constitution:  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  many,  or  what,  they  are,  the  suggest- 
ing of  any  such  serves  extremely  to  embarrass  the  deliberations  of 
the  legislature,  and  affords  a dangerous  pretence  for  disputing  the 
authority  of  the  laws.  It  was  this  sort  of  reasoning  (so  far  as  rea- 
soning of  any  kind  was  employed  in  the  question)  that  produced  in 
this  nation  the  doubt,  which  so  much  agitated  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  whether  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  of  right  alter  or  limit  the  succession  of  the  Crown. 

2dly.  If  it  be  by  virtue  of  a compact,  that  the  subject  owes  obe- 
dience to  civil  government,  it  will  follow  that  he  ought  to  abide  by  the 
form  of  government  which  he  finds  established,  be  it  ever  so  absurd 
or  inconvenient.  He  is  bound  by  his  bargain.  It  is  not  permitted 
to  any  man  to  retreat  from  his  engagement,  merely  because  lie  finds 
| the  performance  disadvantageous,  or  because  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  entering  into  a better.  This  law  of  contracts  is  universal : and  to 
; call  the  relation  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  a contract, 
yet  not  to  apply  to  it  the  rules,  or  allow  of  the  effects,  of  a contract, 
is  an  arbitrary  use  of  names,  and  an  unsteadiness  in  reasoning,  which 
can  teach  nothing.  Resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  may  be  justified  upon  this  principle ; recourse  to  arms, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
never  can.  No  form  of  government  contains  a provision  for  its  own 
dissolution  ; and  few  governors  will  consent  to  the  extinction,  or 
even  to  any  abridgment,  of  their  own  power.  It  does  not  therefore 
appear,  how  despotic  governments  can  ever,  in  consistency  with  the 
obligation  of  the  subject,  be  changed  or  mitigated.  Despotism  is 
j the  constitution  of  many  states : and  whilst  a despotic  prince  exacts 
] from  his  subjects  the  most  rigorous  servitude,  according  to  this  ac- 
I count,  he  is  only  holding  them  to  their  agreement.  A people  may 
I vindicate,  by  force,  the  rights  which  the  constitution  has  left  them  : 
but  every  attempt  to  narrow  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  by  new 
limitations,  and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  reigning  prince, 
whatever  opportunities  may  invite,  or  success  follow  it,  must  be  con- 
demned as  an  infraction  of  the  compact  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  subject. 

3dly.  Every  violation  of  the  compact  on  the  part  of  the  governor, 
releases  the  subject  from  his  allegiance,  and  dissolves  the  govern- 
ment- I do  not  perceive  how  we  can  avoid  this  consequence,  if  we 
found  the  duty  of  allegiance  upon  compact,  and  confess  any  analogy 
between  the  social  compact  and  other  contracts.  In  private  con- 
tracts, the  violation  and  non-performance  of  the  conditions,  by  one 
of  the  parties,  vacates  the  obligation  of  the  other.  Now  the  terms 
; and  articles  of  the  social  compact  being  no  where  extant  or  express- 
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cd  ; the  rights  and  offices  of  the  administrator  of  an  empire  being  so 
many  and  various ; the  imaginary  and  controverted  line  of  his  pre- 
rogative being  so  liable  to  be  overstepped  in  one  part  or  other  of  it ; 
the  position,  that  every  such  transgression  amounts  to  a forfeiture  of 
the  government,  and  consequently  authorizes  the  people  to  withdraw 
their  obedience,  and  provide  for  themselves  by  a new  settlement, 
would  endanger  the  stability  of  every  political  fabric  in  the  world, 
and  has  in  fact  always  supplied  the  disaffected  with  a topic  of  sedi- 
tious declamation.  If  occasions  have  arisen,  in  which  this  plea  has 
been  resorted  to  with  justice  and  success,  they  have  been  occasions  in 
which  a revolution  was  defensible  upon  other  and  plainer  principles. 
The  plea  itself  is  at  all  times  captious  and  unsafe. 
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Wherefore,  rejecting  the  intervention  of  a compact,  as  unfounded 
in  its  principles,  and  dangerous  in  the  application,  we  assign  for  the 
only  ground  of  the  subject's  obligation,  the  will  of  God  as  col- 
lected FROM  EXPEDIENCY. 


The  steps  by  which  the  argument  proceeds,  are  few  and  direct. — 
“ It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  happiness  of  human  life  be  promo- 
ted — this  is  the  first  step,  and  the  foundation  not  only  of  this,  but 
of  every  moral  conclusion.  “ Civil  society  conduces  to  that  end  — 
this  is  the  second  proposition.  u Civil  societies  cannot  be  upholden, 
unless,  in  each,  the  interest  of  the  whole  society  be  binding  upon 


h 


every  part  and  member  of  it — 'this  is  the  third  step,  and  conducts 
us  to  the  conclusion,  namely,  “ that  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the 
whole  society  requires  it,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  established  govern- 
ment cannot  be  resisted  or  changed  without  public  inconveniency,  it 
is  the  will  of  God  (which  will  universally  determines  our  duty)  that 
the  established  government  be  obeyed1’ — and  no  longer. 

This  principle  being  admitted,  the  justice  of  every  particular  case 
of  resistance  is  reduced  to  a computation  of  the  quantity  of  the  dan- 
ger and  grievance  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  probability  and  expense 
of  redressing  it  on  the  other. 

But  who  shall  judge  this  ? We  answer,  “ Every  man  for  himself.” 
In  contentions  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  the  parties  ac- 
knowledge no  common  arbitrator ; and  it  would  be  absurd  to  refer 
the  decision  to  those  whose  conduct  has  provoked  the  question,  and 
whose  own  interest,  authority,  and  fate,  are  immediately  concerned 
in  it.  The  danger  of  error  and  abuse  is  no  objection  to  the  rule  of 
expediency,  because  every  other  rule  is  liable  to  the  same  or  greater : 
and  every  rule  that  can  be  propounded  upon  the  subject  (like  all 
rules  indeed  which  appeal  to,  or  bind  the  conscience)  must  in  the  ap- 
plication depend  upon  private  judgment.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  ought  equally  to  be  accounted  the  exercise  of  a 
man’s  own  private  judgment,  whether  he  be  determined  by  reason- 
ings and  conclusions  of  his  own,  or  submit  to  be  directed  by  the  ad- 
vice of  others,  provided  he  be  free  to  choose  his  guide. 

We  proceed  to  point  out  some  easy  but  important  inferences, 
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which  result  from  the  substitution  of  public  expediency  into  the 
place  of  all  implied  compacts,  promises,  or  conventions,  whatsoever. 

I.  It  may  be  as  much  a duty,  at  one  time,  to  resist  government, 
as  it  is,  at  another,  to  obey  it ; to  wit,  whenever  more  advantage  will, 
in  our  opinion,  accrue  to  the  community  from  resistance,  than  mis- 
chief. 

II.  The  lawfulness  of  resistance,  or  the  lawfulness  of  a revolt, 
does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  grievance  which  is  sustained  or  fear- 
ed, but  also  upon  the  probable  expense  and  event  of  the  contest. 
They  who  concerted  the  Revolution  in  England,  were  justifiable  in 
their  counsels,  because,  from  the  apparent  disposition  of  the  nation, 
and  the  strength  and  character  of  the  parties  engaged,  the  measure 
was  likely  to  be  brought  about  with  little  mischief  or  bloodshed ; 
whereas  it  might  have  been  a question  with  many  friends  of  their 
country,  whether  the  injuries  then  endured  and  threatened  would 
have  authorized  the  renewal  of  a doubtful  civil  war. 

III.  Irregularity  in  the  first  foundation  of  a state,  or  subsequent 
violence,  fraud,  or  injustice,  in  getting  possession  of  the  supreme 
power,  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for  resistance,  after  the  government 
is  once  peaceably  settled.  No  subject  of  the  British  empire  con- 
ceives himself  engaged  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  Norman  claim 
or  conquest,  or  apprehends  that  his  duty  in  any  manner  depends 
upon  that  controversy.  So,  likewise,  if  the  house  of  Lancaster,  or 
even  the  posterity  of  Cromwell,  had  been  at  this  day  seated  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  we  should  have  been  as  little  concerned  to 
inquire  how  the  founder  of  the  family  came  there.  No  civil  contests 
are  so  futile,  although  none  have  been  so  furious  and  sanguinary,  as 
those  which  are  excited  by  a disputed  succession. 

IV.  Not  every  invasion  of  the  subject’s  rights,  or  liberty,  or  of 
the  constitution  ; not  every  breach  of  promise,  or  of  oath  ; not  every 
stretch  of  prerogative,  abuse  of  power,  or  neglect  of  duty  by  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  by  the  whole  or  any  branch  of  the  legislative 
body,  justifies  resistance,  unless  these  crimes  draw  after  them  public 
consequences  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  outweigh  the  evils  of  civil 
disturbance.  Nevertheless,  every  violation  of  the  constitution  ought 
to  be  watched  with  jealousy,  and  resented  as  such , beyond  what  the 
quantity  of  estimable  damage  would  require  or  warrant ; because  a 
known  and  settled  usage  ©f  governing  affords  the  only  security 
against  the  enormities  of  uncontrolled  dominion,  and  because  this 
security  is  'weakened  by  every  encroachment  which  is  made  without 
opposition,  or  opposed  without  effect. 

V.  No  usage,  law,  or  authority  whatsoever,  is  so  binding,  that  it 
need  or  ought  to  be  continued,  when  it  may  be  changed  with  advan- 
tage to  the  community.  The  family  of  the  prince,  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  form  and  parts  of  the  le- 
gislature, together  with  the  respective  powers,  office,  duration,  and 
mutual  dependency,  of  the  several  parts,  are  all  only  so  many  laws , 
mutable  like  other  laws,  whenever  expediency  requires,  either  by 
the  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature,  or,  if  the  occasion  deserve  it,  by 
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the  interposition  of  the  people.  These  points  are  wont  to  be  ap-  L, 
proached  with  a kind  of  awe ; they  are  represented  to  the  mind  as  rat, 
principles  of  the  constitution  settled  by  our  ancestors,  and,  being  L 
settled,  to  be  no  more  committed  to  innovation  or  debate ; as  foun-  j ;l]S 
dations  never  to  be  stirred ; as  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  so-  )11U 
cial  compact,  to  which  every  citizen  of  the  state  has  engaged  his  fi- 
delity, by  virtue  of  a promise  which  he  cannot  now  recall.  Such 
reasons  have  no  place  in  our  system : to  us,  if  there  be  any  good 
reason  for  treating  these  with  more  deference  and  respect  than  other  L 
laws,  it  is  either  the  advantage  of  the  present  constitution  of  govern-  rJ 
ment  (which  reason  must  be  of  different  force  in  different  countries) 
or  because  in  all  countries  it  is  of  importance  that  the  form  and  usage 
of  governing  be  acknowledged  and  understood,  as  well  by  the  go-  | 
vernors  as  by  the  governed,  and  because,  the  seldomer  it  is  changed,  g 
the  more  perfectly  it  will  be  known  by  both  sides. 

VI.  As  all  civil  obligation  is  resolved  into  expediency,  what,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  difference  between  the  obligation  of  an  English-  j)( 
man  and  a Frenchman  ? or  why,  since  the  obligation  of  both  appears  j 
to  be  founded  in  the  same  reason,  is  a Frenchman  bound  in  con- 
science to  bear  any  thing  from  his  king,  which  an  Englishman  would 
not  be  bound  to  bear  ? Their  conditions  may  differ,  but  their  rights , 
according  to  this  account,  should  seem  to  be  equal : and  yet  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  rights  as  well  as  of  the  happiness  of  a 
free  people,  compared  with  what  belong  to  the  subjects  of  absolute  c 
monarchies ; how,  you  will  say,  can  this  comparison  be  explained,  § 
unless  we  refer  to  a difference  in  the  compacts  by  which  they  are  re- 
spectively bound?  — This  is  a fair  question,  and  the  answer  to  it 
will  afford  a farther  illustration  of  our  principles.  We  admit  then 
that  there  are  many  things  which  a Frenchman  is  bound  in  con- 
science, as  well  as  by  coercion,  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  his  prince, 

to  which  an  Englishman  would  not  be  obliged  to  submit : but  we  as- 
sert, that  it  is  for  these  two  reasons  alone : first , because  the  same 
act  of  the  prince  is  not  the  same  grievance,  where  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  constitution,  as  where  it  infringes  it ; secondly , because  redress 
in  the  two  cases  is  not  equally  attainable.  Resistance  cannot  be  at- 
tempted with  equal  hopes  of  success,  or  with  the  same  prospect  of 
receiving  support  from  others,  where  the  people  are  reconciled  to 
their  sufferings,  as  where  they  are  alarmed  by  innovation.  In  this 
way,  and  no  otherwise,  the  subjects  of  different  states  possess  dif- 
ferent civil  rights ; the  duty  of  obedience  is  defined  by  different 
boundaries ; and  the  point  of  justifiable  resistance  placed  at  different 
parts  of  the  scale  of  suffering ; all  which  is  sufficiently  intelligible 
without  a social  compact. 

VII.  u The  interest  of  the  whole  society  is  binding  upon  every 
part  of  it.”  No  rule,  short  of  this,  will  provide  for  the  stability  of 
civil  government,  or  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  social  life.  Where- 
fore, as  individual  members  of  the  state  are  not  permitted  to  pursue 
their  private  emolument  to  the  prejudice  of  the  community,  so  is  it 
equally  a consequence  of  this  rule,  that  no  particular  colony,  pro- 
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vince,  town,  or  district,  can  justly  concert  measures  for  their  sepa- 
rate interest,  which  shall  appear  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  the 
sum  of  public  prosperity.  I do  not  mean,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
justice  of  a measure,  that  it  profit  each  and  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity (for,  as  the  happiness  of  the  whole  may  be  increased,  whilst 
that  of  some  parts  is  diminished,  it  is  possible  that  the  conduct  of 
one  part  of  an  empire  may  be  detrimental  to  some  other  part,  and 
yet  just,  provided  one  part  gain  more  in  happiness  than  the  other 
part  loses,  so  that  the  common  weal  be  augmented  by  the  change :) 
but  what  I affirm  is,  that  those  counsels  can  never  be  reconciled  with 
the  obligations  resulting  from  civil  union,  which  cause  the  whole 
happiness  of  the  society  to  be  impaired  for  the  conveniency  of  a part 
This  conclusion  is  applicable  to  the  question  of  right  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  revolted  colonies.  Had  I been  an  American,  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  enough  to  have  had  it  even  demonstrat- 
ed, that  a separation  from  the  parent-state  would  produce  effects 
beneficial  to  America ; my  relation  to  that  state  imposed  upon  me  a 
farther  inquiry,  namely,  whether  the  whole  happiness  of  the  empire 
was  likely  to  be  promoted  by  such  a measure : not  indeed  the  happi- 
ness of  every  part ; that  was  not  necessary,  nor  to  be  expected  ; — 
but  whether  what  Great  Britain  would  lose  by  the  separation,  was 
likely  to  be  compensated  to  the  joint  stock  of  happiness,  by  the  ad- 
vantages which  America  would  receive  from  it.  The  contested 
claims  of  sovereign  states  and  their  remote  dependencies,  may  be 
submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  this  rule  with  mutual  safety.  A 
public  advantage  is  measured  by  the  advantage  which  each  indivi- 
dual receives,  and  by  the  number  of  those  who  receive  it.  A pub- 
lic evil  is  compounded  of  the  same  proportions.  Whilst,  therefore, 
a colony  is  small,  or  a province  thinly  inhabited,  if  a competition  of 
interests  arise  between  the  original  country  and  their  acquired  do- 
minions, the  former  ought  to  be  preferred ; because  it  is  fit  that,  if 
one  must  necessarily  be  sacrificed,  the  less  give  place  to  the  greater ; 
but  when,  by  an  increase  of  population,  the  interest  of  the  provinces 
begins  to  bear  a considerable  proportion  to  the  entire  interest  of  the 
community,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  suffer  so  much  by  their  sub- 
jection, that  not  only  theirs,  but  the  whole  happiness  of  the  empire, 
may  be  obstructed  by  their  union.  The  rule  and  principle  of  the 
calculation  being  still  the  same,  the  result  is  different:  and  this  dif- 
ference begets  a new  situation,  which  entitles  the  subordinate  parts 
of  the  states  to  more  equal  terms  of  confederation,  and  if  these  be 
refused,  to  independency. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


if 

;a 

In 


OF  THE  DUTY  OF  CIVIL  OBEDIENCE,  AS  STATED  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  1 

SCRIPTURES.  j 3] 

We  affirm  that,  as  to  the  extent  of  our  civil  rights  and  obligations,  | n 
Christianity  hath  left  us  where  she  found  us ; that  she  hath  neither  ,, 
altered  nor  ascertained  it ; that  the  New  Testament  contains  not  j a 
* one  passage,  which,  fairly  interpreted,  affords  either  argument  or  ob-  s 
jection  applicable  to  any  conclusions  upon  the  subject  that  are  de-  ? j, 
duced  from  the  law  and  religion  of  nature. 

The  only  passages  which  have  been  seriously  alleged  in  the  con-  fl 
troversy,  or  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  state  and  examine,  are  4 
the  two  following ; the  one  extracted  from  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  i * 
Romans,  the  other  from  the  First  General  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  : — ;| 

romans,  xiii.  1 — 7.  e 

u Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers : for  there  is  ? T 
no  power  but  of  God : the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  h ] 
Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  6 ( 
God ; and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation,  i 
For  rulers  are  not  a terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  !■  ^ 
thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ? Do  that  which  is  good,  and 
thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same  : for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to 
thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ; for  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  : for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a re- 
venger to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye 
must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience’ 
sake.  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also ; for  they  are  God’s 
ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Render 
therefore  to  all  their  dues ; tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to 
whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honour  to  whom  honour.” 


1 peter,  ii.  13 — 18. 


4 4 Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord’s 
sake ; whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme ; or  unto  governors,  as 
unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and 
for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that 
with  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men : 
as  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a cloak  of  maliciousness,  but 
as  the  servants  of  God.” 

To  comprehend  the  proper  import  of  these  instructions,  let  the 
reader  reflect,  that  upon  the  subject  of  civil  obedience  there  are  two 
questions;:  the  flrst,  whether  to  obey  government  be  a moral  duty 
and  obligation  upon  the  conscience  at  all ; the  second,  how  far,  and 
to  what  cases,  that  obedience  ought  to  extend  ? that  these  two  ques- 
tions are  so  distinguishable  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  to 
treat  of  the  one,  without  any  thought  of  the  other ; and  lastly,  that 
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if  expressions  which  relate  to  one  of  these  questions  be  transferred 
i and  applied  to  the  other,  it  is  wit}i  great  danger  of  giving  them  a sig- 
nification very  different  from  the  author’s  meaning.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  only  possible,  but  natural.  If  I met  with  a person  who 
appeared  to  entertain  doubts,  whether  civil  obedience  were  a moral 
duty  which  ought  to  be  voluntarily  discharged,  or  whether  it  were 
I not  a mere  submission  to  force,  like  that  which  we  yield  to  a robber 
who  holds  a pistol  to  our  breast,  I should  represent  to  him  the  use 
and  offices  of  civil  government,  the  end  and  the  necessity  of  civil 
subjection  ; or,  if  I preferred  a different  theory,  I should  explain  to 
him  the  social  compact,  urge  him  with  the  obligation  and  the  equity 
of  his  implied  promise  and  tacit  consent  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  state  from  which  he  received  protection  ; or,  I should  argue, 
perhaps,  that  Nature  herself  dictated  the  law  of  subordination,  when 
she  planted  within  us  an  inclination  to  associate  with  our  species, 
and  framed  us  with  capacities  so  various  and  unequal.  From  what- 
ever principle  I set  out,  I should  labour  to  infer  from  it  this  conclu- 
sion, 66  That  obedience  to  the  state  is  to  be  numbered  amongst  the 
relative  duties  of  human  life,  for  the  transgression  of  which  we  shall 
be  accountable  at  the  tribunal  of  Divine  justice,  whether  the  magis- 
trate be  able  to  punish  us  for  it  or  not and  being  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  I should  stop,  having  delivered  the  conclusion  itself,  and 
throughout  the  whole  argument  expressed  the  obedience,  which  I 

! inculcated,  in  the  most  general  and  unqualified  terms ; all  reserva- 
tions and  restrictions  being  superfluous,  and  foreign  to  the  doubts  I 
was  employed  to  remove.  , 

I I If,  in  a short  time  afterward,  I should  be  accosted  by  the  same 

person,  with  complaints  of  public  grievances,  of  exorbitant  taxes,  of 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  of  tyrannical  encroachments  upon  the 
ancient  or  stipulated  rights  of  the  people,  and  should  be  consulted 
whether  it  were  lawful  to  revolt,  or  justifiable  to  join  in  an  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  by  open  resistance  ; I should  certainly  consider 
myself  as  having  a case  and  question  before  me  very  different  from 
the  former.  I should  now  define  and  discriminate.  I should  reply, 
that  if  public  expediency  be  the  foundation,  it  is  also  the  measure, 
of  civil  obedience : that  the  obligation  of  subjects  and  sovereigns  is 
reciprocal ; that  the  duty  of  allegiance,  whether  it  be  founded  in 
utility  or  compact,  is  neither  unlimited  nor  unconditional ; that  peace 
may  be  purchased  too  dearly ; that  patience  becomes  culpable  pu- 
sillanimity, when  it  serves  only  to  encourage  our  rulers  to  increase 
the  weight  of  our  burden,  or  to  bind  it  the  faster ; that  the  submis- 
sion which  surrenders  the  liberty  of  a nation,  and  entails  slavery 
upon  future  generations,  is  enjoined  by  no  law  of  rational  morality  ; 
finally,  I should  instruct  the  inquirer  to  compare  the  peril  and  ex- 
pense of  his  enterprise  with  the  effects  it  was  expected  to  produce, 
and  to  make  choice  of  the  alternative  by  which  not  his  own  present 
relief  or  profit,  but  the  whole  and  permanent  interest  of  the  state, 
was  likely  to  be  best  promoted.  If  any  one  who  had  been  present 
at  both  these  conversations  should  upbraid  me  with  change  or  incon- 
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sistency  of  opinion,  should  retort  upon  me  the  passive  doctrine 
which  I before  taught,  the  large  and  absolute  terms  in  which  I then 
delivered  lessons  of  obedience  and  submission,  I should  account  my- 
self unfairly  dealt  with.  I should  reply,  that  the  only  difference 
which  the  language  of  the  two  conversations  presented  was,  that  I 
added  now  many  exceptions  and  limitations,  which  were  omitted  or 
untliought  of  then  : that  this  difference  arose  naturally  from  the  two 
occasions,  such  exceptions  being  as  necessary  to  the  subject  of  our 
present  conference,  as  they  would  have  been  superfluous  and  unsea- 
sonable in  the  former. 

Now  the  difference  in  these  two  conversations  is  precisely  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  taken  in  interpreting  those  passages  of  Scripture,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  debating.  They  inculcate  the  duty , they  do 
not  describe  the  extent  of  it.  They  enforce  the  obligation  by  the 
proper  sanctions  of  Christianity,  without  intending  either  to  enlarge 
or  contract,  without  considering,  indeed,  the  limits  by  which  it  is 
bounden.  This  is  also  the  method  in  which  the  same  apostles  enjoin 
the  duty  of  servants  to  their  masters,  of  children  to  their  parents,  of 
wives  to  their  husbands : “ Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters.” — 
“ Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things.” — “ Wives,  submit 
yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands.”  The  same  concise  and  abso- 
lute form  of  expression  occurs  in  all  these  precepts ; the  same  silence 
as  to  any  exceptions  or  distinctions : yet  no  one  doubts  that  the 
commands  of  masters,  parents,  and  husbands,  are  often  so  immoder- 
ate, unjust,  and  inconsistent  with  other  obligations,  that  they  both 
may  and  ought  to  be  resisted.  In  letters  or  dissertations  written 
professedly  upon  separate  articles  of  morality,  we  might  with  more 
reason  have  looked  for  a precise  delineation  of  our  duty,  and  some 
degree  of  modern  accuracy  in  the  rules  which  were  laid  down  for 
our  direction : but  in  those  short  collections  of  practical  maxims 
which  compose  the  conclusion,  or  some  small  portion,  of  a doctrinal 
or  perhaps  controversial  epistle,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the 
author  more  solicitous  to  impress  the  duty,  than  curious  to  enu- 
merate exceptions. 

The  consideration  of  this  distinction  is  alone  sufficient  to  vindicate 
these  passages  of  Scripture  from  any  explanation  which  may  be  put 
upon  them,  in  favour  of  an  unlimited  passive  obedience.  But  if  we 
be  permitted  to  assume  a supposition  which  many  commentators 
proceed  upon  as  a certainty,  that  the  first  Christians  privately  cher- 
ished an  opinion,  that  their  conversion  to  Christianity  entitled  them 
to  new  immunities,  to  an  exemption  as  of  right  (however  they  might 
give  way  to  necessity)  from  the  authority  of  the  Roman  sovereign  ; 
we  are  furnished  with  a still  more  apt  and  satisfactory  interpretation 
of  the  apostle’s  words.  The  two  passages  apply  with  great  proprie- 
ty to  the  refutation  of  this  error : they  teach  the  Christian  convert 
to  obey  the  magistrate  “for  the  Lord’s  sake;” — “not  only  for 
wrath,  but  for  conscience’  sake — “ that  there  is  no  power  but  of 
God — “ that  the  powers  that  be,”  even  the  present  rulers  of  the 
Roman  empire,  though  heathens  and  usurpers,  seeing  they  are  in 
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possession  of  the  actual  and  necessary  authority  of  civil  government, 
44  are  ordained  of  God ;”  and,  consequently,  entitled  to  receive  obe- 
| dience  from  those  who  profess  themselves  the  peculiar  servants  of 
God,  in  a greater  (certainly  not  in  a less)  degree  than  from  any 
! others.  They  briefly  describe  the  office  of  44  civil  governors,  the 
! punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well from 
j which  description  of  the  use  of  government,  they  justly  infer  the 
| duty  of  subjection  ; which  duty,  being  as  extensive  as  the  reason 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  belongs  to  Christians,  no  less  than  to  the 
heathen  members  of  the  community.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
two  apostles  wrote  with  a view  to  this  particular  question,  it  will  be 
confessed,  that  their  words  cannot  be  transferred  to  a question  total- 
ly different  from  this,  with  any  certainty  of  carrying  along  with  us 
their  authority  and  intention.  There  exists  no  resemblance  between 
the  case  of  a primitive  convert,  who  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  government  over  a disciple  of  Christianity,  and  his  who,  ac- 
knowledging the  general  authority  of  the  state  over  all  its  subjects, 
doubts  whether  that  authority  be  not,  in  some  important  branch  of 
it,  so  ill  constituted  or  abused,  as  to  warrant  the  endeavours  of  the 
people  to  bring  about  a reformation  by  force.  Nor  can  we  judge 
what  reply  the  apostles  would  have  made  to  this  second  question  if 
it  had  been  proposed  to  them,  from  any  thing  they  have  delivered 
upon  the  first ; any  more  than,  in  the  two  consultations  above  de- 
scribed, it  could  be  known  beforehand  what  I would  say  in  the  lat- 
ter, from  the  answer  which  I gave  to  the  former. 

The  only  defect  in  this  account  is,  that  neither  the  Scriptures,  nor 
any  subsequent  history  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  furnish  any 
direct  attestation  of  the  existence  of  such  disaffected  sentiments 
amongst  the  primitive  converts.  They  supply,  indeed,  some  cir- 
cumstances which  render  probable  the  opinion,  that  extravagant  no- 
tions of  the  political  rights  of  the  Christian  state  were  at  that  time 
entertained  by  many  proselytes  to  the  religion.  From  the  question 
proposed  to  Christ,  44  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar  ?”  it 
may  be  presumed  that  doubts  had  been  started  in  the  J ewish  schools 
concerning  the  obligation,  or  even  the  lawfulness,  of  submission  to 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  accounts  delivered  by  Josephus,  of  various 
insurrections  of  the  Jews  of  that  and  the  following  age,  excited  by 
this  principle,  or  upon  this  pretence,  confirm  the  presumption. 
Now,  as  the  Christians  were  at  first  chiefly  taken  from  the  Jews, 
s confounded  with  them  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  from  the  affini- 
ty of  the  two  religions,  apt  to  intermix  the  doctrines  of  both,  it  is 
I not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a tenet,  so  flattering  to  the  self-import- 
! ance  of  those  who  embraced  it,  should  have  been  communicated  to 
the  new  institution.  Again,  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  amongst 
the  privileges  which  their  religion  conferred  upon  its  professors, 
were  wont  to  extol  the  44  liberty  into  which  they  were  called,” — 

! 44  in  which  Christ  had  made  them  free.”  This  liberty,  which  was 
intended  of  a deliverance  from  the  various  servitude,  in  which  they 
had  heretofore  lived,  to  the  domination  of  sinful  passions,  to  the  su- 
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perstition  of  the  Gentile  idolatry,  or  the  encumbered  ritual  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  might  by  some  be  interpreted  to  signify  an 
emancipation  from  all  restraint  which  was  imposed  by  an  authority 
merely  human.  At  least  they  might  be  represented  by  their  ene- 
mies as  maintaining  notions  of  this  dangerous  tendency.  To.  some 
error  or  calumny  of  this  kind,  the  words  of  St.  Peter  seems  to  al- 
lude : — “ For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well-doing  ye  may  put 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men : as  free,  and  not  using  your 
liberty  for  a cloak  of  maliciousness  (L  e.  sedition)  but  as  the  servants 
of  God.”  After  all,  if  any  one  think  this  conjecture  too  feebly  sup- 
ported by  testimony,  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  will  then  revert  to  the  considerations  alleged  in  the  prece- 
ding part  of  this  chapter. 

After  so  copious  an  account  of  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
general  design  and  doctrine  of  these  much-agitated  passages,  little 
need  be  added  in  explanation  of  particular  clauses.  St.  Paul  has 
said,  ‘‘Whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God.”  This  phrase,  “ the  ordinance  of  God,”  is  by  many  so  inter- 
preted as  to  authorize  the  most  exalted  and  superstitious  ideas  of 
the  regal  character.  But  surely,  such  interpreters  have  sacrificed 
truth  to  adulation.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression,  as  used 
by  St.  Paul,  is  just  as  applicable  to  one  kind  of  government,  and  to 
one  kind  of  succession,  as  to  another ; — to  the  elective  magistrates 
of  a pure  republic,  as  to  an  absolute  hereditary  monarch.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  not  affirmed  of  the  supreme  magistrate  exclusively* 
that  he  is  the  ordinance  of  God  ; the  title,  whatever  it  imports,  be- 
longs to  every  inferior  officer  of  the  state  as  much  as  to  the  highest. 
The  divine  right  of  Usings  is,  like  the  divine  right  of  other  magis- 
trates— the  law  of  the  land,  or  even  actual  and  quiet  possession  of 
their  office; — a right  ratified,  we  humbly  presume,  by  the  divine 
approbation,  so  long  as  obedience  to  their  authority  appears  to  be 
necessary  or  conducive  to  the  common  welfare.  Princes  are  ordain- 
ed of  God  by  virtue  only  of  that  general  decree  by  which  he  assents* 
and  adds  the  sanction  of  his  will,  to  every  law  of  society  which  pro- 
motes his  own  purpose,  the  communication  of  human  happiness ; ac- 
cording to  which  idea  of  their  origin  and  constitution  (and  without 
any  repugnancy  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul)  they  are  by  St.  Peter  de- 
nominated the  ordinance  of  man. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

Civil  Liberty  is  the  not  being  restrained  by  any  law , but  what  con- 
duces in  a greater  degree  to  the  public  welfare. 

To  do  what  we  will,  is  natural  liberty  : to  do  what  we  will,  constant- 
ly with  the  interest  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong,  is  civil 
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liberty ; that  is  to  say,  the  only  liberty  to  be  desired  in  a state  of 
civil  society. 

I should  wish,  no  doubt,  to  be  allowed  to  act  in  every  instance  as 
I pleased,  but  I reflect  that  the  rest  also  of  mankind  would  then  do 
the  same ; in  which  state  of  universal  independence  and  self-direc- 
tion, I should  meet  with  so  many  checks  and  obstacles  to  my  own 
will,  from  the  interference  and  opposition  of  other  men’s,  that  not 
only  my  happiness,  but  my  liberty,  w^ould  be  less,  than  whilst  the 
whole  community  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  equal  laws. 

The  boasted  liberty  of  a state  of  nature  exists  only  in  a state  of 
solitude.  In  every  kind  and  degree  of  union  and  intercourse  with 
his  species,  it  is  possible  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  may  be 
augmented  by  the  very  laws  which  restrain  it ; because  he  may  gain 
more  from  the  limitation  of  other  men’s  freedom  than  he  suffers  by 
the  diminution  of  his  own.  Natural  liberty  is  the  right  of  common 
upon  a waste ; civil  liberty  is  the  safe,  exclusive,  unmolested  enjoy- 
ment of  a cultivated  enclosure. 

The  definition  of  civil  liberty  above  laid  down,  imports  that  the 
laws  of  a free  people  impose  no  restraints  upon  the  private  will  of 
the  subject,  which  do  not  conduce  in  a greater  degree  to  the  public 
happiness ; by  which  it  is  intimated,  1st,  that  restraint  itself  is  an 
evil ; 2dly,  that  this  evil  ought  to  be  overbalanced  by  some  public 
advantage  ; 3dly,  that  the  proof  of  this  advantage  lies  upon  the  le- 
gislature ; 4thly,  that  a law  being  found  to  produce  no  sensible  good 
effects,  is  a sufficient  reason  for  repealing  it,  as  adverse  and  injurious 
to  the  rights  of  a free  citizen,  without  demanding  specific  evidence 
of  its  bad  effects.  This  maxim  might  be  remembered  with  advan- 
tage in  a revision  of  many  laws  of  this  country ; especially  of  the 
game-laws ; of  the  poor-laws,  so  far  as  they  lay  restrictions  upon  the 
poor  themselves ; of  the  laws  against  Papists  and  Dissenters : and, 
amongst  people  enamoured  to  excess  and  jealous  of  their  liberty,  it 
seems  a matter  of  surprise  that  this  principle  has  been  so  imperfect- 
ly attended  to. 

The  degree  of  actual  liberty  always  bearing,  according  to  this  ac- 
count of  it,  a reversed  proportion  to  the  number  and  severity  of  the 
restrictions  which  are  either  useless,  or  the  utility  of  which  does  not 
outweigh  the  evil  of  the  restraint,  it  follows,  that  every  nation  pos- 
sesses some,  no  nation  perfect,  liberty : that  this  liberty  may  be 
enjoyed  under  every  form  of  government : that  it  may  be  impaired 
indeed,  or  increased,  but  that  it  is  neither  gained,  nor  lost,  nor  re- 
covered, by  any  single  regulation,  change,  or  event  whatever : that 
consequently,  those  popular  phrases  which  speak  of  a free  people ; 
of  a nation  of  slaves ; which  call  one  revolution  the  era  of  liberty,  or 
another  the  loss  of  it ; with  many  expressions  of  a like  absolute  form  ; 
are  intelligible  only  in  a comparative  sense. 

Hence  also  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  distinction  between 
personal  and  civil  liberty.  A citizen  of  the  freest  republic  in  the 
world  may  be  imprisoned  for  his  crimes ; and  though  his  personal 
freedoiq  be  restrained  by  bolts  and  fetters,  so  long  as  his  confinement 
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is  the  effect  of  a beneficial  public  law,  his  civil  liberty  is  not  invaded.  !}  , 
If  this  instance  appear  dubious,  the  following  will  be  plainer.  A* 
passenger  from  the  Levant,  who,  upon  his  return  to  England,  should  I 
be  conveyed  to  a lazaretto  by  an  order  of  quarantine,  with  whatever  I 
impatience  he  might  desire  his  enlargement,  and  though  he  saw  a 
guard  placed  at  the  door  to  oppose  his  escape,  or  even  ready  to  de- 
stroy his  life  if  he  attempted  it,  would  hardly  accuse  government  of 
encroaching  upon  his  civil  freedom  ; nay,  might,  perhaps,  be  all  the  | 1 
while  congratulating  himself  that  he  had  at  length  set  his  foot  again 
in  a land  of  liberty.  The  manifest  expediency  of  the  measure  not 
only  justifies  it,  but  reconciles  the  most  odious  confinement  with  the 
perfect  possession,  and  the  loftiest  notions,  of  civil  liberty.  And  if  j 
this  be  true  of  the  coercion  of  a prison,  that  it  is  compatible  with  a j| 
state  of  civil  freedom,  it  cannot  with  reason  be  disputed  of  those  more  I 
moderate  constraints  which  the  ordinary  operation  of  government  j 
imposes  upon  the  will  of  the  individual.  It  is  not  the  rigour,  but 
the  inexpediency  of  laws  and  acts  of  authority,  which  makes  them  jj 
tyrannical. 

There  is  another  idea  of  civil  liberty,  which,  though  neither  so 
simple  nor  so  accurate  as  the  former,  agrees  better  with  the  significa- 
tion, which  the  usage  of  common  discourse,  as  well  as  the  example  of 
many  respectable  writers  upon  the  subject,  has  affixed  to  the  term. 
This  idea  places  liberty  in  security ; making  it  to  consist  not  merely 
in  an  actual  exemption  from  the  constraint  of  useless  and  noxious  j 
laws  and  acts  of  dominion,  but  in  being  free  from  the  danger  of  | 
having  such  hereafter  imposed  or  exercised.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  j 
political  state  of  modern  Europe,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of  Swe- 
den, that  she  hath  lost  her  liberty  by  the  revolution  which  lately  took 
place  in  that  country ; and  yet  we  are  assured  that  the  people  con-  | 
tinue  to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  before,  or  by  others  which 
are  wiser,  milder,  and  more  equitable.  What  then  have  they  lost  ? 
They  have  lost  the  power  and  functions  of  their  diet ; the  constitu- 
tion of  their  states  and  orders,  whose  deliberations  and  concurrence 
were  required  in  the  formation  and  establishment  of  every  public 
law ; and  thereby  have  parted  with  the  security  which  they  possess- 
ed against  any  attempts  of  the  crown  to  harass  its  subjects,  by  op- 
pressive and  useless  exertions  of  prerogative.  The  loss  of  this  secu- 
rity we  denominate  the  loss  of  liberty.  They  have  changed,  not 
their  laws,  but  their  legislature;  not  their  enjoyment,  but  their 
safety;  not  their  present  burdens,  but  their  prospects  of  future 
grievances ; and  this  we  pronounce  a change  from  the  condition  of 
freemen  to  that  of  slaves.  In  like  manner,  in  our  own  country,  the 
act  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  gave  to 
the  king’s  proclamation  the  force  of  law,  has  properly  been  called  a 
complete  and  formal  surrender  of  the  liberty  of  the  nation;  and 
would  have  been  so,  although  no  proclamation  were  issued  in  pur- 
suance of  these  new  powers,  or  none  but  what  was  recommended  by 
the  highest  wisdom  and  utility.  The  security  was  gone.  Were  it 
probable  that  the  welfare  and  accommodation  of  the  people  would  be 
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as  studiously,  and  as  providently,  consulted  in  the  edicts  of  a despo- 
tic prince,  as  by  the  resolutions  of  a popular  assembly,  then  would 
an  absolute  form  of  government  be  no  less  free  than  the  purest  de- 
mocracy. The  different  degree  of  care  and  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  different  form 
and  composition  of  the  legislature,  constitutes  the  distinction,  in  re- 
spect of  liberty,  as  well  between  these  two  extremes,  as  between  all 
the  intermediate  modifications  of  civil  government. 

The  definitions  which  have  been  framed  of  civil  liberty,  and  which 
have  become  the  subject  of  much  unnecessary  altercation,  are  most 
of  them  adapted  to  this  idea.  Thus  one  political  writer  makes  the 
very  essence  of  the  subject’s  liberty  to  consist  in  his  being  governed 
by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  he  hath  actually  consented ; another 
is  satisfied  with  an  indirect  and  virtual  consent ; another,  again, 
places  civil  liberty  in  the  separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
offices  of  government ; another,  in  the  being  governed  by  law , that 
is,  by  known,  preconstituted,  inflexible  rules  of  action  and  adjudica- 
tion ; a fifth,  in  the  exclusive  right  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  by 
their  own  representatives;  a sixth,  in  the  freedom  and  purity  of 
elections  of  representatives;  a seventh,  in  the  control  which  the  de- 
mocratic party  of  the  constitution  possesses  over  the  military  estab- 
lishment. Concerning  which,  and  some  other  similar  accounts  of 
civil  liberty,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  all  labour  under  one  inac- 
curacy, viz.  that  they  describe  not  so  much  liberty  itself,  as  the  safe- 
guards and  preservatives  of  liberty : for  example,  a man’s  being  go- 
verned by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  he  has  given  his  consent,  were 
it  practicable,  is  no  otherwise  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  li- 
berty, than  as  it  affords  a probable  security  against  the  dictation  of 
laws  imposing  superfluous  restrictions  upon  his  private  will.  This 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  rest.  The  diversity  of  these  definitions 
will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  contrariety  or 
opposition  amongst  them  whatever : for,  by  how  many  different  pro- 
visions and  precautions  civil  liberty  is  fenced  and  protected,  so  many 
different  accounts  of  liberty  itself,  all  sufficiently  consistent  with 
truth  and  with  each  other,  may,  according  to  this  mode  of  explain- 
ing the  term,  be  framed  and  adopted. 

Truth  cannot  be  offended  by  a definition,  but  propriety  may.  In 
which  view,  those  definitions  of  liberty  ought  to  be  rejected,  which, 
by  making  that  essential  to  civil  freedom  which  is  unattainable  in 
experience,  inflame  expectations  that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  dis- 
turb the  public  content  with  complaints,  which  no  wisdom  or  bene- 
volence of  government  can  remove. 

It  will  not  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  an  idea,  which  occurs 
so  much  oftener  as  the  subject  of  panegyric  and  careless  declama- 
tion, than  of  just  reasoning  or  correct  knowledge,  should  be  attend- 
ed with  uncertainty  and  confusion ; or  that  it  should  be  found  im- 
possible to  contrive  a definition,  which  may  include  the  numerous, 
unsettled,  and  ever-varying  significations,  which  the  term  is  made  to 
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stand  for,  and  at  the  same  time  accord  with  the  condition  and  expe- 
rience of  social  life. 

Of  the  two  ideas  that  have  been  stated  of  civil  liberty,  whichever 
we  assume,  and  whatever  reasoning  we  found  upon  them,  concerning 
its  extent,  nature,  value,  and  preservation,  this  is  the  conclusion  ; — 
that  that  people,  government,  and  constitution,  is  th e freest,  which 
makes  the  best  provision  for  the  enacting  of  expedient  and  salutary 
laws. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

As  a series  of  appeals  must  be  finite,  there  necessarily  exists  in  every 
government  a power  from  which  the  constitution  has  provided  no 
appeal ; and  which  power,  for  that  reason,  may  be  termed  absolute, 
omnipotent,  uncontrollable,  arbitrary,  despotic ; and  is  alike  so  in 
all  countries. 

The  person,  or  assembly,  in  whom  this  power  resides,  is  called  the 
sovereign , or  the  supreme  power  of  the  state. 

Since  to  the  same  power  universally  appertains  the  office  of  estab- 
lishing public  laws,  it  is  called  also  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

A government  receives  its  denomination  from  the  form  of  the  le- 
gislature ; which  form  is  likewise  what  we  commonly  mean  by  the 
constitution  of  a country. 

Political  writers  enumerate  three  principal  forms  of  government, 
which,  however,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  simple  forms,  by 
some  combination  and  intermixture  of  which  all  actual  governments 
are  composed,  than  as  any  where  existing  in  a pure  and  elementary 
state.  These  forms  are, 

I.  Despotism,  or  absolute  monarchy,  where  the  legislature  is  in 
a single  person. 

II.  An  aristocracy,  where  the  legislature  is  in  a select  assem- 
bly, the  members  of  which  either  fill  up  by  election  the  vacancies  in 
their  own  body,  or  succeed  to  their  places  in  it  by  inheritance,  pro- 
perty, tenure  of  certain  lands,  or  in  respect  of  some  personal  right, 
or  qualification. 

III.  A republic,  or  democracy,  where  the  people  at  large,  either 
collectively  or  by  representation,  constitute  the  legislature. 

The  separate  advantages  of  monarchy  are,  unity  of  counsel,  ac- 
tivity, decision,  secrecy,  despatch  ; the  military  strength  and  energy 
which  result  from  these  qualities  of  government ; the  exclusion  of 
popular  and  aristocratical  contentions  ; the  preventing,  by  a known 
rule  of  succession,  of  all  competition  for  the  supreme  power ; and 
thereby  repressing  the  hopes,  intrigues,  and  dangerous  ambition,  of 
aspiring  citizens. 

The  mischiefs,  or  rather  the  dangers,  of  monarchy  are,  tyranny, 
expense,  exaction,  military  domination ; unnecessary  wars,  waged 
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to  gratify  the  passions  of  an  individual ; risk  of  the  character  of  the 
reigning  prince ; ignorance,  in  the  governors,  of  the  interests  and 
accommodation  of  the  people,  and  a consequent  deficiency  of  salu- 
tary regulations;  want  of  constancy  and  uniformity  in  the  rules  of 
government,  and,  proceeding  from  thence,  insecurity  of  person  and 
property. 

The  separate  advantage  of  an  aristocracy  consists  in  the  wisdom 
which  may  be  expected  from  experience  and  education a perma- 
nent council  naturally  possesses  experience ; and  the  members  who 
succeed  to  their  places  in  it  by  inheritance,  will,  probably,  be  trained 
and  educated  with  a view  to  the  stations  which  they  are  destined  by 
their  birth  to  occupy. 

The  mischiefs  of  an  aristocracy  are,  dissensions  in  the  ruling 
orders  of  the  state,  which,  from  the  want  of  a common  superior,  are 
liable  to  proceed  to  the  most  desperate  extremities;  oppression  of 
the  lower  orders  by  the  privileges  of  the  higher,  and  by  laws  partial 
to  the  separate  interest  of  the  law-makers. 

The  advantages  of  a republic  are,  liberty,  or  exemption  from 
needless  restrictions ; equal  laws ; regulations  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  the  people ; public  spirit,  frugality,  averseness 
to  war ; the  opportunities  which  democratic  assemblies  afford  to  men 
of  every  description,  of  producing  their  abilities  and  counsels  to  pub- 
lic observation,  and  the  exciting  thereby,  and  calling  forth  to  the 
■service  of  the  commonwealth,  the  faculties  of  its  best  citizens. 

The  evils  of  a republic  are,  dissension,  tumults,  faction ; the 
attempts  of  powerful  citizens  to  possess  themselves  of  the  empire ; 
the  confusion,  rage,  and  clamour,  which  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  assembling  multitudes,  and  of  propounding  questions  of 
■state  to  the  discussion  of  the  people ; the  delay  and  disclosure  of 
public  counsels  and  designs ; and  the  imbecility  of  measures  retard- 
ed by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  numbers  : lastly,  the 
•oppression  of  the  provinces  which  are  not  admitted  to  a participation 
an  the  legislative  power. 

A mixed  government  is  composed  by  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  the  simple  forms  of  government  above  described  : — and  in 
whatever  proportion  each  form  enters  into  the  constitution  of  a go- 
vernment, in  the  same  proportion  may  both  the  advantages  and 
evils,  which  we  have  attributed  to  that  form,  be  expected : that  is, 
those  are  the  uses  to  be  maintained  and  cultivated  in  each  part  of 
the  constitution,  and  these  are  the  dangers  to  be  provided  against  in 
each.  Thus,  if  secrecy  and  despatch  be  truly  enumerated  amongst 
the  separate  excellencies  of  regal  government,  then  a mixed  govern- 
ment, which  retains  monarchy  in  one  part  of  its  constitution,  should 
be  careful  that  the  other  estates  of  the  empire  do  not,  by  an  officious 
and  inquisitive  interference  with  the  executive  functions,  which  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  reserved  to  the  administration  of  the  prince,  inter- 
pose delays,  or  divulge  what  it  is  expedient  to  conceal.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  profusion,  exaction,  military  domination,  and  needless  wars, 
be  justly  accounted  natural  properties  of  monarchy,  in  its  simple 
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unqualified  form ; then  are  these  the  objects  to  which,  in  a mixed 
government,  the  aristocratic  and  popular  parts  of  the  constitution 
ought  to  direct  their  vigilance ; the  dangers  against  which  they 
should  raise  and  fortify  their  barriers ; these  are  the  departments  of 
sovereignty,  over  which  a power  of  inspection  and  control  ought  to 
be  deposited  with  the  people. 

The  same  observation  may  be  repeated  of  all  the  other  advanta- 
ges and  inconveniences  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  several  sim- 
ple forms  of  government ; and  affords  a rule  whereby  to  direct  the 
construction,  improvements,  and  administration,  of  mixed  govern- 
ments— subjected  however  to  this  remark,  that  a quality  sometimes  I 
results  from  the  conjunction  of  two  simple  forms  of  government,  J 
which  belongs  not  to  the  separate  existence  of  either : thus  corrup- 
tion, which  has  no  place  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  little  in  a pure  ? 
republic,  is  sure  to  gain  admission  into  a constitution  which  divides 
the  supreme  power  between  an  executive  magistrate  and  a popular 
council. 

An  hereditary  monarchy  is  universally  to  be  preferred  to  an 
elective  monarchy.  The  confession  of  every  writer  on  the  subject  of 
civil  government,  the  experience  of  ages,  the  example  of  Poland, 
and  of  the  papal  dominions,  seem  to  place  this  amongst  the  few  in- 
dubitable maxims  which  the  science  of  politics  admits  of.  A crown 
is  too  splendid  a prize  to  be  conferred  upon  merit : the  passions  or 
interests  of  the  electors  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  qualities  of 
the  competitors.  The  same  observation  holds  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment to  any  office  which  is  attended  with  a great  share  of  power 
or  emolument.  Nothing  is  gained  by  a popular  choice,  worth  the 
dissensions,  tumults,  and  interruption  of  regular  industry,  with 
which  it  is  inseparably  attended.  Add  to  this,  that  a king,  who 
owes  his  elevation  to  the  event  of  a contest,  or  to  any  other  cause 
than  a fixed  rule  of  succession,  will  be  apt  to  regard  one  part  of  his 
subjects  as  the  associates  of  his  fortune,  and  the  other  as  conquered 
foes.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  amongst  the  advantages  of  an  he- 
reditary monarchy  that,  as  plans  of  national  improvement  and  reform 
are  seldom  brought  to  maturity  by  the  exertions  of  a single  reign,  a 
nation  cannot  attain  to  the  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  carried,  unless  a uniformity  of  counsels, 
a consistency  of  public  measures  and  designs,  be  continued  through 
a succession  of  ages.  This  benefit  may  be  expected  with  greater 
probability  where  the  supreme  power  descends  in  the  same  race,  and 
where  each  prince  succeeds,  in  some  sort,  to  the  aim,  pursuits,  and 
disposition  of  his  ancestor,  than  if  the  crown,  at  every  change,  de- 
volve upon  a stranger,  whose  first  care  will  commonly  be  to  pull 
down  what  his  predecessor  had  built  up ; and  to  substitute  systems 
of  administration,  which  must,  in  their  turn,  give  way  to  the  more 
favourite  novelties  of  the  next  successor. 

Aristocracies  are  of  two  kinds. — First,  where  the  power  of  the 
nobility  belongs  to  them  in  their  collective  capacity  alone ; that  is, 
where,  although  the  government  reside  in  an  assembly  of  the  order, 
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yet  the  members  of  that  assembly  separately  and  individually  pos- 
sess no  authority  or  privilege  beyond  the  rest  of  the  community  : — 
this  describes  the  constitution  of  Venice.  Secondly,  where  the  no- 
bles are  severally  invested  with  great  personal  power  and  immuni- 
ties, and  where  the  power  of  the  senate  is  little  more  than  the  aggre- 
gated power  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it ; — this  is  the  con- 
stitution of  Poland.  Of  these  two  forms  of  government,  the  first  is 
more  tolerable  than  the  last ; for,  although  the  members  of  a senate 
should  many,  or  even  all  of  them,  be  profligate  enough  to  abuse  the 
^authority  of  their  stations  in  the  prosecution  of  private  designs,  yet, 
not  being  all  under  a temptation  to  the  same  injustice,  not  having  all 
the  same  end  to  gain,  it  would  still  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  a majority  to  any  specific  act  of  oppression  which  the  iniquity  of 
an  individual  might  prompt  him  to  propose  : or  if  the  will  were  the 
same,  the  power  is  more  confined ; one  tyrant,  whether  the  tyranny 
reside  in  a single  person  or  a senate,  cannot  exercise  oppression  at  so 
many  places,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  may  be  carried  on  by  the  do- 
minion of  a numerous  nobility  over  their  respective  vassals  and  de- 
pendants. Of  all  species  of  domination,  this  is  the  most  odious : the 
freedom  and  satisfaction  of  private  life  are  more  constrained  and  har- 
assed by  it  than  by  the  most  vexatious  laws,  or  even  by  the  lawless 
will  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  from  whose  knowledge,  and  from 
whose  injustice,  the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects  are  removed  by 
their  distance,  or  concealed  by  their  obscurity. 

Europe  exhibits  more  than  one  modern  example,  where  the  peo- 
ple, aggrieved  by  the  exactions,  or  provoked  by  the  enormities,  of 
their  immediate  superiors,  have  joined  with  the  reigning  prince  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  deliberately  exchanging  their  con- 
dition for  the  miseries  of  despotism.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  commons  of  Denmark,  weary  of  the  oppression  which 
they  had  long  suffered  from  the  nobles,  and  exasperated  by  some 
recent  insults,  presented  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  with  a 
formal  offer  of  their  consent  to  establish  unlimited  dominion  in  the 
king.  The  revolution  in  Sweden,  still  more  lately  brought  about 
with  the  acquiescence,  not  to  say  the  assistance,  of  the  people,  owed 
its  success  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  to  the  prospect  of  deliverance 
that  it  afforded  from  the  tyranny  which  their  nobles  exercised  under 
the  old  constitution.  In  England,  the  people  beheld  the  depression 
of  the  barons,  under  the  house  of  Tudor,  with  satisfaction,  although 
they  saw  the  crown  acquiring  thereby  a power  which  no  limitations 
that  the  constitution  had  then  provided  were  likely  to  confine.  The 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  such  events  is  this : that  a mixed  govern- 
ment, which  admits  a patrician  order  into  its  constitution,  ought  to 
circumscribe  the  personal  privileges  of  the  nobility,  especially  claims 
of  hereditary  jurisdiction  and  local  authority,  with  a jealousy  equal 
to  the  solicitude  with  which  it  wishes  its  own  preservation : for  no- 
thing so  alienates  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  government  un- 
der which  they  live,  by  a perpetual  sense  of  annoyance  and  inconve- 
niency,  or  so  prepares  them  for  the  practices  of  an  enterprising  prince 
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or  a factions  demagogue,  as  the  abuse  which  almost  always  accom- 
panies the  existence  of  separate  immunities. 

Amongst  the  inferior,  but  by  no  means  inconsiderable  advantages 
of  a democratic  constitution,  or  of  a constitution  in  which  the  peo- 
ple partake  of  the  power  of  legislation,  the  following  should  not  be 
neglected : 

I.  The  direction  which  it  gives  to  the  education,  studies,  and 
pursuits,  of  the  superior  orders  of  the  community.  The  share  which 
this  has  in  forming  the  public  manners  and  national  character,  is 
very  important.  In  countries,  in  which  the  gentry  are  excluded 
from  all  concern  in  the  government,  scarcely  any  thing  is  left  which 
leads  to  advancement,  but  the  profession  of  arms.  They  who  do 
not  addict  themselves  to  this  profession  (and  miserable  must  that 
country  be,  which  constantly  employs  the  military  service  of  a great 
proportion  of  any  order  of  its  subjects  !)  are  commonly  lost  by  the 
mere  want  of  object  and  destination  ; that  is,  they  either  fall,  with- 
out reserve,  into  the  more  sottish  habits  of  animal  gratification,  or 
entirely  devote  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  those  futile  arts  and 
decorations  which  compose  the  business  and  recommendations  of  a 
court : on  the  other  hand,  where  the  whole,  or  any  effective  portion, 
of  civil  power  is  possessed  by  a popular  assembly,  more  serious  pur- 
suits will  be  encouraged  ; purer  morals,  and  a more  intellectual  cha- 
racter, will  engage  the  public  esteem  ; those  faculties  which  qualify 
men  for  deliberation  and  debate,  and  which  are  the  fruit  of  sober 
habits,  of  early  and  long-continued  application,  will  be  roused  and 
animated  by  the  reward  which,  of  all  others,  most  readily  awakens 
the  ambition  of  the  human  mind — political  dignity  and  importance. 

II.  Popular  elections  procure  to  the  common  people  courtesy 
from  their  superiors.  That  contemptuous  and  overbearing  inso- 
lence, with  which  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  are  wont  to  be 
treated  by  the  higher,  is  greatly  mitigated,  where  the  people  have 
something  to  give.  The  assiduity  with  which  their  favour  is  sought 
upon  these  occasions,  serves  to  generate  settled  habits  of  condescen- 
sion and  respect ; and  as  human  life  is  more  embittered  by  affronts 
than  injuries,  whatever  contributes  to  procure  mildness  and  civility 
of  manners  towards  those  who  are  most  liable  to  suffer  from  a con- 
trary behaviour,  corrects,  with  the  pride,  in  a great  measure,  the 
evil  of  inequality,  and  deserves  to  be  accounted  among  the  most  ge- 
nerous institutions  of  social  life. 

III.  The  satisfactions  which  the  people  in  free  governments  de- 
rive from  the  knowledge  and  agitation  of  political  subjects ; such  as 
the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  senate ; the  conduct  and  charac- 
ters of  ministers ; the  revolutions,  intrigues,  and  contentions  of  par- 
ties ; and,  in  general,  from  the  discussion  of  public  measures,  ques- 
tions, and  occurrences.  Subjects  of  this  sort  excite  just  enough  of 
interest  and  emotion  to  afford  a moderate  engagement  to  the 
thoughts,  without  rising  to  any  painful  degree  of  anxiety,  or  ever 
leaving  a fixed  operation  upon  the  spirits; — and  what  is  this,  but 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  those  amusements  which  compose  so  much  of 
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the  business  of  life  and  the  value  of  riches  ? For  my  part  (and  I be- 
I lieve  it  to  be  the  case  with  most  men  who  are  arrived  at  the  middle 
! age,  and  occupy  the  middle  classes  of  life)  had  I all  the  money  which 
I pay  in  taxes  to  government,  at  liberty  to  lay  out  upon  amusement 
and  diversion,  I know  not  whether  I could  make  choice  of  any  in 
which  I could  find  greater  pleasure  than  what  I receive  from  expect- 
ing, hearing,  and  relating  public  news;  reading  parliamentary  de- 
bates and  proceedings ; canvassing  the  political  arguments,  projects, 

I predictions,  and  intelligence,  which  are  conveyed,  by  various  chan- 
nels, to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  These  topics,  exciting  uni- 
versal curiosity,  and  being  such  as  almost  every  man  is  ready  to 
form  and  prepared  to  deliver  his  opinion  about,  greatly  promote, 
and,  I think,  improve  conversation.  They  render  it  more  rational 
and  more  innocent ; they  supply  a substitute  for  drinking,  gaming, 
scandal,  and  obscenity.  Now  the  secrecy,  the  jealousy,  the  solitude, 
and  precipitation,  of  despotic  governments,  exclude  all  this.  But 
the  loss,  you  say,  is  trifling.  I know  that  it  is  possible  to  render 
even  the  mention  of  it  ridiculous,  by  representing  it  as  the  idle  em- 
ployment of  the  most  insignificant  part  of  the  nation,  the  folly  of 
village-statesmen  and  coffee-house  politicians  ; but  I allow  nothing 
to  be  a trifle  which  ministers  to  the  harmless  gratification  of  multi- 
tudes; nor  any  order  of  men  to  be  insignificant,  whose  number 
bears  a respectable  proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  whole  community. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  an  opinion,  that  a republican  form 
of  government  suits  only  with  the  affairs  of  a small  state : which 
opinion  is  founded  in  the  consideration,  that  unless  the  people,  in 
every  district  of  the  empire,  be  admitted  to  a share  in  the  national 
representation,  the  government  is  not,  as  to  them,  a republic ; that 
elections,  where  the -constituents  are  numerous,  and  dispersed  through 
a wide  extent  of  country,  are  conducted  with  difficulty,  or  rather, 
indeed,  managed  by  the  intrigues  and  combinations  of  a few,  who 
are  situated  near  the  place  of  election,  each  voter  considering  his 
single  suffrage  as  too  minute  a portion  of  the  general  interest  to  de- 
serve his  care  or  attendance,  much  less  to  be  worth  any  opposition 
to  influence  and  application  ; that  whilst  we  contract  the  representa- 
tion within  a compass  small  enough  to  admit  of  orderly  debate,  the 
interest  of  the  constituent  becomes  too  small,  of  the  representative 
too  great.  It  is  difficult  also  to  maintain  any  connexion  between 
them.  He  who  represents  two  hundred  thousand,  is  necessarily  a 
stranger  to  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  elect  him : and  when  his 
interest  amongst  them  ceases  to  depend  upon  an  acquaintance  with 
their  persons  and  character,  or  a care  or  knowledge  of  their  affairs; 
when  such  a representative  finds  the  treasures  and  honours  of  a great 
empire  at  the  disposal  of  a few,  and  himself  one  of  the  few;  there  is 
little  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  not  prefer  to  his  public  duty  those 
temptations  of  personal  aggrandizement  which  his  situation  offers, 
and  which  the  price  of  his  vote  will  always  purchase.  All  appeal 
to  the  people  is  precluded  by  the  impossibility  of  collecting  a suffi  - 
cient  proportion  of  their  force  and  numbers.  The  factions  and  the 
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unanimity  of  the  senate  are  equally  dangerous.  Add  to  these  con- 
siderations, that  in  a democratic  constitution  the  mechanism  is  too 
complicated,  and  the  motions  too  slow,  for  the  operations  of  a great 
empire : whose  defence  and  government  require  execution  and  des- 
patch, in  proportion  to  the  magnitude,  extent,  and  variety,  of  its 
concerns.  There  is  weight,  no  doubt,  in  these  reasons ; but  much 
of  the  objection  seems  to  be  done  away  by  the  contrivance  of  a fede- 
ral republic,  which,  distributing  the  country  into  districts  of  a com- 
modious extent,  and  leaving  to  each  district  its  internal  legislation, 
reserves  to  a convention  of  the  states  the  adjustment  of  their  relative 
claims  ; the  levying,  direction,  and  government,  of  the  common  force 
of  the  confederacy ; the  requisition  of  subsidies  for  the  support  of 
this  force ; the  making  of  peace  and  war ; the  entering  into  treaties ; 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce ; the  equalization  of  duties  upon 
imports,  so  as  to  prevent  defrauding  the  revenue  of  one  province  by 
smuggling  articles  of  taxation  from  the  borders  of  another ; and  like- 
wise so  as  to  guard  against  undue  partialities  in  the  encouragement 
of  trade.  To  what  limits  such  a republic  might,  without  inconve- 
niency,  enlarge  its  dominions,  by  assuming  neighbouring  provinces 
into  the  confederation  ; or  how  far  it  is  capable  of  uniting  the  liberty 
of  a small  commonwealth  with  the  safety  of  a powerful  empire ; or 
whether,  amongst  co-ordinate  powers,  dissensions  and  jealousies 
would  not  be  likely  to  arise,  which,  for  want  of  a common  superior, 
might  proceed  to  fatal  extremities ; are  questions  upon  which  the  re- 
cords of  mankind  do  not  authorize  us  to  decide  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. The  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried  in  America,  upon  a 
large  scale. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

By  the  constitution  of  a country,  is  meant  so  much  of  its  law,  as 
relates  to  the  designation  and  form  of  the  legislature  ; the  rights  and 
functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  legislative  body  ; the  construc- 
tion, office,  and  jurisdiction,  of  courts  of  justice.  The  constitution 
is  one  principal  division,  section,  or  title,  of  the  code  of  public  laws ; 
distinguished  from  the  rest  only  by  the  superior  importance  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  Therefore  the  terms  constitutional  and 
unconstitutional , mean  legal  and  illegal.  The  distinction  and  the 
ideas  which  these  terms  denote,  are  founded  in  the  same  authority 
with  the  law  of  the  land  upon  any  other  subject ; and  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  same  inquiries.  In  England,  the  system  of  public  ju- 
risprudence is  made  up  of  acts  of  parliament,  of  decisions  of  courts 
of  law,  and  of  immemorial  usages ; consequently,  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  English  constitution  itself  consists,  the  sources 
from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  limitations  is  to  be 
deduced,  and  the  authorities  to  which  all  appeal  ought  to  be  made, 
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and  by  which  every  constitutional  doubt  and  question  can  alone  be 
decided.  This  plain  and  intelligible  definition  is  the  more  necessary 
to  be  preserved  in  our  thoughts,  as  some  writers  upon  the  subject 
absurdly  confound  what  is  constitutional  with  what  is  expedient ; 
pronouncing  forthwith  a measure  to  be  unconstitutional,  which  they 
adjudge  in  any  respect  to  be  detrimental  or  dangerous:  whilst 
others,  again,  ascribe  a kind  of  transcendent  authority,  or  mysteri- 
ous sanctity,  to  the  constitution,  as  if  it  were  founded  in  some  higher 
original  than  that  which  gives  force  and  obligation  to  the  ordinary 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  or  were  inviolable  on  any  other  ac- 
count than  its  intrinsic  utility.  An  act  of  parliament  in  England 
can  never  be  unconstitutional,  in  the  strict  and  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term ; in  a lower  sense  it  may,  viz.  when  it  militates  with  the  spi- 
rit, contradicts  the  analogy,  or  defeats  the  provision,  of  other  laws, 
made  to  regulate  the  form  of  government.  Even  that  flagitious 
abuse  of  their  trust,  by  which  a parliament  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
conferred  upon  the  king’s  proclamation  the  authority  of  law,  was 
unconstitutional  only  in  this  latter  sense. 

Most  of  those  who  treat  of  the  British  constitution,  consider  it  as 
a scheme  of  government  formally  planned  and  contrived  by  our  an- 
cestors, in  some  certain  era  of  our  national  history,  and  as  set  up  in 
pursuance  of  such  regular  plan  and  design.  Something  of  this  sort 
is  secretly  supposed,  or  referred  to,  in  the  expressions  of  those  who 
speak  of  the  “ principles  of  the  constitution,”  of  bringing  back  the 
constitution  to  its  “ first  principles,”  of  restoring  it  to  its  “ original 
purity,”  or  66  primitive  model.”  Now  this  appears  to  me  an  errone- 
ous conception  of  the  subject.  No  such  plan  was  ever  formed,  con- 
sequently no  such  first  principles,  original  model,  or  standard,  exist : 
I mean,  there  never  was  a date  or  point  of  time  in  our  history,  when 
the  government  of  England  was  to  be  set  up  anew,  and  when  it  was 
referred  to  any  single  person,  or  assembly,  or  committee,  to  frame  a 
charter  for  the  future  government  of  the  country ; or  when  a con- 
stitution so  prepared  and  digested,  was  by  common  consent  received 
and  established.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  or  rather  between  the 
death  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  restoration  of  his  son,  many  such 
projects  were  published,  but  none  were  carried  into  execution.  The 
Great  Charter,  and  the  Bill  of  Eights,  were  wise  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  obtain  security  against  certain  abuses  of  regal  power,  by 
which  the  subject  had  been  formerly  aggrieved : but  these  were  ei- 
ther of  them,  much  too  partial  modifications  of  the  constitution,  to 
give  it  a new  original.  The  constitution  of  England,  like  that  of 
most  countries  of  Europe,  hath  grown  out  of  occasion  and  emergen- 
cy ; from  the  fluctuating  policy  of  different  ages  ; from  the  conten- 
tions, successes,  interests,  and  opportunities,  of  different  orders  and 
parties  of  men  in  the  community.  It  resembles  one  of  those  old 
mansions,  which,  instead  of  being  built  all  at  once,  after  a regular 
plan,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  architecture  at  present  establish- 
ed, has  been  reared  in  different  ages  of  the  art,  has  been  altered  from 
time  to  time,  and  has  been  continually  receiving  additions  and  repairs 
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suited  to  the  taste,  fortune,  or  conveniency,  of  its  successive  proprie- 
tors. In  such  a building,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  elegance  and  pro- 
portion, for  the  just  order  and  correspondence  of  parts,  which  we 
expect  in  a modern  edifice ; and  which  external  symmetry,  after  all, 
contributes  much  more  perhaps  to  the  amusement  of  the  beholder, 
than  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitant. 

In  the  British,  and  possibly  in  all  other  constitutions,  there  exists 
a wide  difference  between  the  actual  state  of  the  government  and  the 
theory.  The  one  results  from  the  other : but  still  they  are  different. 
When  we  contemplate  the  theory  of  the  British  government,  we  see 
the  king  invested  with  the  most  absolute  personal  impunity  ; with  a 
power  of  rejecting  laws,  which  have  been  resolved  upon  by  both 
houses  of  parliament ; of  conferring  by  his  charter,  upon  any  set  or 
succession  of  men  he  pleases,  the  privilege  of  sending  representatives 
into  one  house  of  parliament,  as  by  his  immediate  appointment  he 
can  place  whom  he  will  in  the  other.  What  is  this,  a foreigner  might 
ask,  but  a more  circuitous  despotism?  Yet,  when  we  turn  our  at- 
tention from  the  legal  extent,  to  the  actual  exercise  of  royal  authori- 
ty in  England,  we  see  these  formidable  prerogatives  dwindled  into 
mere  ceremonies ; and,  in  their  stead,  a sure  and  commanding  influ- 
ence, of  which  the  constitution,  it  seems,  is  totally  ignorant,  growing 
out  of  that  enormous  patronage  which  the  increased  territory  and 
opulence  of  the  empire  have  placed  in  the  disposal  of  the  executive 
magistrate. 

Upon  questions  of  reform,  the  habit  of  reflection  to  be  encouraged, 
is  a sober  comparison  of  the  constitution  under  which  we  live — not 
with  models  of  speculative  perfection,  but  with  the  actual  chance  of 
obtaining  a better.  This  turn  of  thought  will  generate  a political 
disposition,  equally  removed  from  that  puerile  admiration  of  pre- 
sent establishments,  which  sees  no  fault,  and  can  endure  no  change  ; 
and  that  distempered  sensibility,  which  is  alive  only  to  perceptions 
of  inconveniency,  and  is  too  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  the  un- 
easiness which  it  feels,  to  compute  either  the  peril  or  expense  of  the 
remedy.  Political  innovations  commonly  produce  many  effects  be- 
side those  that  are  intended.  The  direct  consequence  is  often  the 
least  important.  Incidental,  remote,  and  unthought-of  evil  or  ad- 
vantages, frequently  exceed  the  good  that  is  designed,  or  the  mis- 
chief that  is  foreseen.  It  is  from  the  silent  and  unobserved  operation, 
from  the  obscure  progress  of  causes  set  at  work  for  different  pur- 
poses, that  the  greatest  revolutions  take  their  rise.  When  Elizabeth, 
and  her  immediate  successor,  applied  themselves  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  regulation  of  trade  by  many  wise  laws,  they  knew  not,  that 
together  with  wealth  and  industry,  they  were  diffusing  a conscious- 
ness of  strength  and  independency  which  would  not  long  endure, 
under  the  forms  of  a mixed  government,  the  dominion  of  arbitrary 
princes.  When  it  was  debated  whether  the  mutiny  act,  the  law  by 
which  the  army  is  governed  and  maintained,  should  be  temporary  or 
perpetual,  little  else  probably  occurred  to  the  advocates  of  an  annual 
bill,  than  the  expediency  of  retaining  a control  over  the  most  dan- 
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gerous  prerogative  of  the  crown — the  direction  and  command  of  a 
standing  army ; whereas,  in  its  effect,  this  single  reservation  has  al- 
tered the  whole  frame  and  quality  of  the  British  constitution.  For 
since,  in  consequence  of  the  military  system  which  prevails  in  neigh- 
bouring and  rival  nations,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  internal  exi- 
gencies of  government,  a standing  army  has  become  essential  to  the 
safety  and  administration  of  the  empire,  it  enables  parliament,  by 
discontinuing  this  necessary  provision,  so  to  enforce  its  resolutions 
upon  any  other  subject,  as  to  render  the  king’s  dissent  to  a law  which 
has  received  the  approbation  of  both  houses,  too  dangerous  an  ex- 
periment any  longer  to  be  advised.  A contest  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  cannot  now  be  persevered  in  without  a dissolution  of  the 
government.  Lastly,  when  the  constitution  conferred  upon  the 
crown  the  nomination  to  all  employments  in  the  public  service,  the 
authors  of  this  arrangement  were  led  to  it,  by  the  obvious  propriety 
of  leaving  to  a master  the  choice  of  his  servants ; and  by  the  mani- 
fest inconveniency  of  engaging  the  national  council,  upon  every  va- 
cancy, in  those  personal  contests  which  attend  elections  to  places  of 
honour  and  emolument.  Our  ancestors  did  not  observe  that  this 
disposition  added  an  influence  to  the  regal  office,  which,  as  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  public  employments  increased,  would  supersede  in 
a great  measure  the  forms,  and  change  the  character,  of  the  ancient 
constitution.  They  knew  not,  what  the  experience  and  reflection  of 
modern  ages  have  discovered,  that  patronage  universally  is  power ; 
that  he  who  possesses  in  a sufficient  degree  the  means  of  gratifying 
the  desires  of  mankind  after  wealth  and  distinction,  by  whatever 
checks  and  forms  his  authority  may  be  limited  or  disguised,  will  di- 
rect the  management  of  public  affairs.  Whatever  be  the  mechanism 
of  the  political  engine,  he  will  guide  the  motion.  These  instances 
are  adduced  in  order  to  illustrate  the  proposition  which  we  laid  down, 
that,  in  politics,  the  most  important  and  permanent  effects  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  incidental  and  unforeseen  : and  this  proposition 
we  inculcate,  for  the  sake  of  the  caution  which  teaches  that  changes 
ought  not  to  be  adventured  upon  without  a comprehensive  discern- 
ment of  the  consequences — without  a knowledge  as  well  of  the  re- 
mote tendency,  as  of  the  immediate  design.  The  courage  of  a states- 
man should  resemble  that  of  a commander,  who,  however  regardless 
of  personal  danger,  never  forgets,  that,  with  his  own,  he  commits  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  a multitude ; and  who  does  not  consider  it  as 
any  proof  of  zeal  or  valour,  to  stake  the  safety  of  other  men  upon  the 
success  of  a perilous  or  desperate  enterprise. 

There  is  one  end  of  civil  government  peculiar  to  a good  constitu- 
tion, namely,  the  happiness  of  its  subjects ; there  is  another  end  es- 
sential to  a good  government,  but  common  to  it  with  many  bad  ones 
— its  own  preservation.  Observing  that  the  best  form  of  government 
would  be  defective,  which  did  not  provide  for  its  own  permanency, 
in  our  political  reasonings  we  consider  all  such  provisions  as  expe- 
dient ; and  are  content  to  accept  as  a sufficient  ground  for  a mea- 
sure, or  law,  that  it  is  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
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the  constitution.  Yet,  in  truth,  such  provisions  are  absolutely  ex- 
pedient, and  such  an  excuse  final,  only  whilst  the  constitution  is 
worth  preserving  ; that  is,  until  it  can  be  exchanged  for  a better.  I 
premise  this  distinction,  because  many  things  in  the  English,  as  in 
every  constitution,  are  to  be  vindicated  and  accounted  for  solely  from 
their  tendency  to  maintain  the  government  in  its  present  state,  and 
the  several  parts  of  it  in  possession  of  the  powers  which  the  consti- 
tution has  assigned  to  them ; and  because  I would  wish  it  to  be  re- 
marked that  such  a consideration  is  always  subordinate  to  another — 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  constitution  itself.  , 

The  Government  of  England,  which  has  been  sometimes  called  a 
mixed  government,  sometimes  a limited  monarchy,  is  formed  by  a 
combination  of  the  three  regular  species  of  government : the  monar- 
chy residing  in  the  King ; the  aristocracy,  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and  the  republic,  being  represented  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  perfection  intended  by  such  a scheme  of  government  is,  to  unite 
the  advantages  of  the  several  simple  forms,  and  to  exclude  the  incon- 
veniences. To  what  degree  this  purpose  is  attained  or  attainable  in 
the  British  constitution ; wherein  it  is  lost  sight  of  or  neglected ; 
and  by  what  means  it  may  in  any  part  be  promoted  with  better  suc- 
cess, the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  by  a separate  recollection  of 
these  advantages  and  inconveniences,  as  enumerated  in  the  prece- 
ding chapter,  and  a distinct  application  of  each  to  the  political  condi- 
tion of  this  country.  We  will  present  our  remarks  upon  the  subject 
in  a brief  account  of  the  expedients  by  which  the  British  constitution 
provides,  * 

1st.  For  the  interest  of  its  subjects. 

2dly.  For  its  own  preservation. 

The  contrivances  for  the  first  of  these  purposes,  are  the  following  : 

In  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  salutary  public  laws, 
every  citizen  of  the  state  is  capable  of  becoming  a member  of  the 
senate : and  every  senator  possesses  the  right  of  propounding  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  legislature  whatever  law  he  pleases. 

Every  district  of  the  empire  enjoys  the  privilege  of  choosing  re- 
presentatives, informed  of  the  interests,  and  circumstances,  and  de- 
sires of  their  constituents,  and  entitled  by  their  situation  to  commu- 
nicate that  information  to  the  national  council.  The  meanest  sub- 
ject has  some  one  whom  he  can  call  upon  to  bring  forward  his  com- 
plaints and  requests  to  public  attention. 

By  annexing  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  different  qualifications  in  different  places,  each  order 
and  profession  of  men  in  the  community  become  virtually  represent- 
ed : that  is,  men  of  all  orders  and  professions,  statesmen,  courtiers, 
country-gentlemen,  lawyers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  soldiers, 
sailors,  interested  in  the  prosperity,  and  experienced  in  the  occupa- 
tion, of  their  respective  professions,  obtain  seats  in  parliament. 

The  elections,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  connected  with  the  influ- 
ence of  landed  property,  as  to  afford  a certainty  that  a considerable 
number  of  men  of  great  estates  will  be  returned  to  parliament ; and 
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are  also  so  modified,  that  men  the  most  eminent  and  successful  in 
their  respective  professions,  are  the  most  likely,  by  their  riches,  or 
the  weight  of  their  stations,  to  prevail  in  these  competitions. 

The  number,  fortune,  and  quality,  of  the  members ; the  variety 
of  interests  and  characters  amongst  them  ; above  all,  the  temporary 
duration  of  their  power,  and  the  change  of  men  which  every  new 
election  produces ; are  so  many  securities  to  the  public,  as  well  against 
the  subjection  of  their  judgments  to  any  external  dictation,  as  against 
the  formation  of  a junto  in  their  own  body  sufficiently  powerful  to 
govern  their  decisions. 

The  representatives  are  so  intermixed  with  the  constituents,  and 
the  constituents  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  that  they  cannot,  with- 
out a partiality  too  flagrant  to  be  endured,  impose  any  burden  upon 
the  subject,  in  which  they  do  not  share  themselves ; nor  scarcely  can 
they  adopt  an  advantageous  regulation,  in  which  their  own  interests 
will  not  participate  of  the  advantage. 

The  proceedings  and  debates  of  parliament,  and  the  parliamenta- 
ry conduct  of  each  representative,  are  known  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  representative  is  so  far  dependant  upon  the  constituent,  and 
political  importance  upon  public  favour,  that  a member  of  parlia- 
ment cannot  more  effectually  recommend  himself  to  eminence  and 
advancement  in  the  state,  than  by  contriving  and  patronising  laws  of 
public  utility. 

When  intelligence  of  the  condition,  wants,  and  occasions,  of  the 
people,  is  thus  collected  from  every  quarter  ; when  such  a variety  of 
invention,  and  so  many  understandings,  are  set  at  work  upon  the 
subject ; it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  most  eligible  expedient,  re- 
medy, or  improvement,  will  occur  to  some  one  or  other : and  when 
a wise  counsel,  or  beneficial  regulation,  is  once  suggested,  it  may  be 
expected,  from  the  disposition  of  an  assembly  so  constituted  as  the 
British  House  of  Commons  is,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  receiving  the  ap- 
probation of  a majority. 

To  prevent  those  destructive  contentions  for  the  supreme  power, 
which  are  sure  to  take  place  where  the  members  of  the  state  do  not 
live  under  an  acknowledged  head,  and  a known  rule  of  succession  ; 
to  preserve  the  people  in  tranquillity  at  home,  by  a speedy  and  vigo- 
rous execution  of  the  laws ; to  protect  their  interest  abroad,  by 
strength  and  energy  in  military  operations,  by  those  advantages  of 
decision,  secrecy,  and  despatch,  which  belong  to  the  resolutions  of 
monarchical  councils; — for  these  purposes,  the  constitution  has 
committed  the  executive  government  to  the  administration  and  limit- 
ed authority  of  an  hereditary  king. 

In  the  defence  of  the  empire ; in  the  maintenance  of  its  power, 
dignity,  and  privileges,  with  foreign  nations ; in  the  advancement  of 
its  trade  by  treaties  and  conventions ; and  in  the  providing  for  the 
general  administration  of  municipal  justice,  by  a proper  choice  and 
appointment  of  magistrates ; the  inclination  of  the  king  and  of  the 
people  usually  coincides ; in  this  part,  therefore,  of  the  regal  office, 
the  constitution  intrusts  the  prerogative  with  ample  powers. 
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The  dangers  principally  to  be  apprehended  from  regal  government?  1 
relate  to  the  two  articles  taxation  and  punishment.  In  every  form  of  [if 
government,  from  which  the  people  are  excluded,  it  is  the  interest  of  i 
the  governors  to  get  as  much,  and  of  the  governed  to  give  as  little,  Li' 
as  they  can  : the  power  also  of  punishment,  in  the  hands  of  an  arbi-  hi 
trary  prince,  oftentimes  becomes  an  engine  of  extortion,  jealousy,  and 
revenge.  Wisely,  therefore,  hath  the  British  constitution  guarded  '.  I 
the  safety  of  the  people,  in  these  two  points,  by  the  most  studious  |p 
precautions.  |. 

Upon  that  of  taxation , every  law  which,  by  the  remotest  construe-  h 
tion,  may  be  deemed  to  levy  money  upon  the  property  of  the  subject,  ii 
must  originate,  that  is,  must  first  be  proposed  and  assented  to,  in  ji 
the  House  of  Commons : by  which  regulation,  accompanying  the  i 
weight  which  that  assembly  possesses  in  all  its  functions,  the  levy-  U 
ing  of  taxes  is  almost  exclusively  reserved  to  the  popular  part  of  the 
constitution,  who,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  tax  themselves,  nor  their 
fellow-subjects,  without  being  first  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
aids  which  they  grant. 

The  application  also  of  the  public  supplies,  is  watched  with  the  9 
same  circumspection  as  the  assessment.  Many  taxes  are  annual ; 
the  produce  of  others  is  mortgaged,  or  appropriated  to  specific  ser-  « 
vices : the  expenditure  of  all  of  them  is  accounted  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons ; as  computations  of  the  change  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  wanted,  are  previously  submitted  to  the  same  tribunal. 

In  the  infliction  of  punishment , the  power  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
magistrate  appointed  by  the  crown,  is  confined  by  the  most  precise 
limitations  : the  guilt  of  the  offender  must  be  pronounced  by  twelve 
men  of  his  own  order,  indifferently  chosen  out  of  the  county  where 
the  offence  was  committed  : the  punishment,  or  the  limits  to  which  | 
the  punishment  may  be  extended,  are  ascertained,  and  affixed  to  the 
crime,  by  laws  which  know  not  the  person  of  the  criminal. 

And  whereas  arbitrary  or  clandestine  confinement  is  the  injury 
most  to  be  dreaded  from  the  strong  hand  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, because  it  deprives  the  prisoner  at  once  of  protection  and  de- 
fence, and  delivers  him  into  the  power,  and  to  the  malicious  or  inte- 
rested designs,  of  his  enemies  ; the  constitution  has  provided  against 
this  danger  with  double  solicitude.  The  ancient  writ  of  habeas- 
corpus,  the  habeas-corpus  act  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  prac- 
tice and  determinations  of  our  sovereign  courts  of  justice  founded 
upon  these  laws,  afford  a complete  remedy  for  every  conceivable  case 
of  illegal  imprisonment.* 

* Upon  complaint  in  writing  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  person  in  confinement,  to 
any  of  the  four  courts  of  Westminster-Hall,  in  term-time,  or  to  the  lord-chancellor, 
or  one  of  the  judges,  in  the  vacation  ; and  upon  a probable  reason  being  suggested  to 
question  the  legality  of  the  detention ; a writ  is  issued  to  the  person  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  complainant  is  alleged  to  be,  commanding  him  within  a certain  limited  and 
short  time  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  authority  under  which  he  is 
detained.  Upon  the  return  of  the  writ,  strict  and  instantaneous  obedience  to  which 
is  enforced  by  very  severe  penalties,  if  no  lawful  cause  of  imprisonment  appear,  the 
court  or  judge,  before  whom  the  prisoner  is  brought,  is  authorized  and  bound  to  dis- 
charge him  ; even  though  he  may  have  been  committed  by  a secretary,  or  other  high 
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Treason  being  that  charge,  under  colour  of  which  the  destruction 
of  an  obnoxious  individual  is  often  sought ; and  government  being 
at  all  times  more  immediately  a party  m the  prosecution;  the  law, 
beside  the  general  care  with  which  it  watches  over  the  safety  of  the 
accused,  in  this  case,  sensible  of  the  unequal  contest  in  which  the 
subject  is  engaged,  has  assisted  his  defence  with  extraordinary  in- 
dulgences. By  two  statutes,  enacted  since  the  revolution,  every 
person  indicted  for  high  treason  shall  have  a copy  of  his  indictment, 
a list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced,  and  of  the  jury  empannelled, 
delivered  to  him  ten  days  before  the  trial ; he  is  also  permitted  to 
make  his  defence  by  counsel : — privileges  which  are  not  allowed  to 
the  prisoner,  in  a trial  for  any  other  crime  : and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  party  than  all  the  rest,  the  testimony  of  two  witness- 
es, at  the  least,  is  required  to  convict  a person  of  treason ; whereas, 
one  positive  witness  is  sufficient  in  almost  every  other  species  of  ac- 
cusation. 

We  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the 
constitution  has  provided  for  its  own  preservation ; that  is,  in  what 
manner  each  part  of  the  legislature  is  secured  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  assigned  to  it,  from  the  encroachments  of  the  other  parts. 
This  security  is  sometimes  called  the  balance  of  the  constitution : 
and  the  political  equilibrium,  which  this  phrase  denotes,  consists  in 
two  contrivances; — a balance  of  power,  and  a balance  of  interest. 
By  a balance  of  power  is  meant,  that  there  is  no  power  possessed  by 
one  part  of  the  legislature,  the  abuse  or  excess  of  which  is  not  check- 
ed by  some  antagonist  power,  residing  in  another  part.  Thus  the 
power  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  frame  laws,  is  checked  by 
the  king’s  negative : that,  if  laws  subversive  of  regal  government 
should  obtain  the  consent  of  parliament,  the  reigning  prince,  by  in- 
terposing his  prerogative,  may  save  the  necessary  rights  and  authori- 
ty of  his  station.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arbitrary  application  of 
this  negative  is  checked  by  the  privilege  which  parliament  possesses, 
of  refusing  supplies  of  money  to  the  exigencies  of  the  king’s  admi- 
nistration. The  constitutional  maxim,  44  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,”  is  balanced  by  another  maxim,  not  less  constitutional,  44  that 
the  illegal  commands  of  the  king  do  not  justify  those  who  assist,  or 
concur,  in  carrying  them  into  execution ;”  and  by  a second  rule,  sub- 
sidiary to  this,  44  that  the  acts  of  the  crown  acquire  not  a legal  force, 
until  authenticated  by  the  subscription  of  some  of  its  great  officers.” 
The  wisdom  of  this  contrivance  is  worthy  of  observation.  As  the 
king  could  not  be  punished,  without  a civil  war,  the  constitution 
exempts  his  person  from  trial  or  account ; but,  lest  this  impunity 

officer  of  state,  by  the  privy  council,  or  by  the  king  in  person  : so  that  no  subject  of 
this  realm  can  be  held  in  confinement  by  any  power,  or  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever, provided  he  can  find  means  to  convey  his  complaint  to  one  of  the  four  courts 
of  Westminster-Hall,  or,  during  their  recess,  to  any  of  the  judges  of  the  same,  un- 
less all  these  several  tribunals  agree  in  determining  his  imprisonment  to  be  legal. 
He  may  make  application  to  them,  in  succession  ; and  if  one  out  of  the  number  be 
found,  who  thinks  the  prisoner  entitled  to  his  liberty,  that  one  possesses  authority  to 
restore  it  to  him. 
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should  encourage  a licentious  exercise  of  dominion,  various  obstacles 
are  opposed  to  the  private  will  of  the  sovereign,  when  directed  to  il- 
legal objects.  The  pleasure  of  the  crown  must  be  announced  with 
certain  solemnities,  and  attested  by  certain  officers  of  state.  In  some 
cases,  the  royal  order  must  be  signified  by  a secretary  of  state ; in 
others  it  must  pass  under  the  privy  seal : and,  in  many,  under  the 
great  seal.  And  when  the  king’s  command  is  regularly  published, 
no  mischief  can  be  achieved  by  it,  without  the  ministry  and  com- 
pliance of  those  to  whom  it  is  directed.  Now  all  who  either  concur 
in  an  illegal  order  by  authenticating  its  publication  with  their  seal  or 
subscription,  or  who  in  any  manner  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion, subject  themselves  to  prosecution  and  punishment,  for  the  part 
they  have  taken ; and  are  not  permitted  to  plead  or  produce  the 
command  of  the  king  in  justification  of  their  obedience.'* **  But  far- 
ther : the  power  of  the  crown  to  direct  the  military  force  of  the  king- 
dom, is  balanced  by  the  annual  necessity  of  resorting  to  parliament 
for  the  maintenance  and  government  of  that  force.  The  power  of  the 
king  to  declare  war,  is  checked  by  the  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  grant  or  withhold  the  supplies  by  which  the  war  must 
be  carried  on.  The  king’s  choice  of  his  ministers  is  controlled  by 
the  obligation  he  is  under  of  appointing  those  men  to  offices  in  the 
state,  who  are  found  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  his  govern- 
ment, with  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Which  consideration  im- 
poses such  a necessity  upon  the  crown,  as  hath  in  a great  measure 
subdued  the  influence  of  favouritism ; insomuch  that  it  is  become  no 
uncommon  spectacle  in  this  country,  to  see  men  promoted  by  the 
king  to  the  highest  offices  and  richest  preferments  which  he  has  in 
his  power  to  bestow,  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  opposition 
to  his  personal  inclinations. 

By  the  balance  of  interest,  which  accompanies  and  gives  efficacy 
to  the  balance  of  power , is  meant  this; — that  the  respective  interests 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  empire  are  so  disposed  and  adjusted,  that 
whichever  of  the  three  shall  attempt  any  encroachment,  the  other 
two  will  unite  in  resisting  it.  If  the  king  should  endeavour  to  ex- 
tend his  authority,  by  contracting  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  would  see  their  own  dignity  endan- 
gered by  every  advance  which  the  crown  made  to  independency 
upon  the  resolutions  of  parliament.  The  admission  of  arbitrary 
power  is  no  less  formidable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  aristocracy,  than 
it  is  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  republic ; that  is,  it  would  reduce  the 
nobility  from  the  hereditary  share  they  possess  in  the  national  coun- 

* Amongst  the  checks  which  parliament  holds  over  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  I forbear  to  mention  the  practice  of  addressing  the  king,  to  know  by  whose 
advice  he  resolved  upon  a particular  measure,  and  of  punishing  the  authors  of  that 
advice,  for  the  counsel  they  had  given.  Not  because  I think  this  method  either  un- 
constitutional or  improper;  but  for  this  reason  : — that  it  does  not  so  much  subject 
the  king  to  the  control  of  parliament,  as  it  supposes  him  to  be  already  in  subjection. 

For  if  the  king  were  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  to  be  able  with  safety  to  refuse  the  information  requested,  or  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  inquired  after,  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  proceedings 
founded  in  this  mode  of  application. 
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jcils,  in  which  their  real  greatness  consists,  to  the  being  made  a part 
of  the  empty  pageantry  of  a despotic  court.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Plouse  of  Commons  should  intrench  upon  the  distinct  province, 
i or  usurp  the  established  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  House  of  Lords 
would  receive  an  instant  alarm  from  every  new  stretch  of  popular 
power.  In  every  contest  in  which  the  king  may  be  engaged  with 
the  representative  body,  in  defence  of  his  established  share  of  autho- 
rity, he  will  find  a sure  ally  in  the  collective  power  of  the  nobility* 
An  attachment  to  the  monarchy,  from  which  they  derive  their  own 
distinction ; the  allurements  of  a court,  in  the  habits  and  with  the 
| sentiments  of  which  they  have  been  brought  up ; their  hatred  of 
equality  and  of  all  levelling  pretensions,  which  may  ultimately  affect 
; the  privileges,  or  even  the  existence,  of  their  order ; in  short,  every 
principle  and  every  prejudice  which  are  wont  to  actuate  human  con- 
duct, will  determine  their  choice  to  the  side  and  support  of  the 
crown.  Lastly,  if  the  nobles  themselves  should  attempt  to  revive 
the  superiorities  which  their  ancestors  exercised  under  the  feudal 
constitution,  the  king  and  the  people  would  alike  remember,  how 
i the  one  had  been  insulted,  and  the  other  enslaved,  by  that  barbarous 
! tyranny.  They  would  forget  the  natural  opposition  of  their  views 
( and  inclinations,  when  they  saw  themselves  threatened  with  the  re- 
j turn  of  a domination  which  was  odious  and  intolerable  to  both. 


1 The  reader  will  have  observed,  that  in  describing  the  British  con- 
i stitution,  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
j proper  use  and  design  of  this  part  of  the  constitution,  are  the  fol- 
i lowing : First,  to  enable  the  king,  by  his  right  of  bestowing  the 
I peerage,  to  reward  the  servants  of  the  public,  in  a manner  most 
grateful  to  them,  and  at  a small  expense  to  the  nation  : secondly,  to 
| fortify  the  power  and  to  secure  the  stability  of  regal  government,  by 
I an  order  of  men  naturally  allied  to  its  interests : and,  thirdly,  to  an- 
swer a purpose,  which,  though  of  superior  importance  to  the  other 
! two,  does  not  occur  so  readily  to  our  observation ; namely,  to  stem 
the  progress  of  popular  fury.  Large  bodies  of  men  are  subject  to 
sudden  frenzies.  Opinions  are  sometimes  circulated  amongst  a mul- 
titude without  proof  or  examination,  acquiring  confidence  and  repu- 
tation merely  by  being  repeated  from  one  to  another ; and  passions 
founded  upon  these  opinions,  diffusing  themselves  with  a rapidity 
which  can  neither  be  accounted  for  nor  resisted,  may  agitate  a 
country  with  the  most  violent  commotions.  Now  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  fermentation,  is  to  divide  the  mass ; that  is,  to  direct  dif- 
ferent orders  in  the  community,  with  separate  prejudices  and  inte- 
rests. And  this  may  occasionally  become  the  use  of  an  hereditary 
nobility,  invested  with  a share  of  legislation.  Averse  to  those  pre- 
judices which  actuate  the  minds  of  the  vulgar ; accustomed  to  con- 
demn the  clamour  of  the  populace ; disdaining  to  receive  laws  and 
opinions  from  their  inferiors  in  rank ; they  will  oppose  resolutions 
which  are  founded  in  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
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community.  Were  the  voice  of  the  people  always  dictated  by  re- 
flection ; did  every  man,  or  even  one  man  in  a hundred,  think  for 
himself,  or  actually  consider  the  measure  he  was  about  to  approve  or 
censure  ; or  even  were  the  common  people  tolerably  steadfast  in  the 
judgment  which  they  formed,  I should  hold  the  interference  of  a su- 
perior order  not  only  superfluous,  but  wrong : for  when  every  thing 
is  allowed  to  difference  of  rank  and  education,  which  the  actual  state 
of  these  advantages  deserves,  that,  after  all,  is  most  likely  to  be  right 
and  expedient,  which  appears  to  be  so  to  the  separate  judgment  and 
decision  of  a great  majority  of  the  nation  ; at  least,  that,  in  general, 
is  rightjfor  them , which  is  agreeable  to  their  fixed  opinions  and  de- 
sires. But  when  we  observe  what  is  urged  as  the  public  opinion,  to 
be,  in  truth,  the  opinion  only,  or  perhaps  the  feigned  profession,  of  a 
few  crafty  leaders ; that  the  numbers  who  join  in  the  cry,  serve  only 
to  swell  and  multiply  the  sound,  without  any  accession  of  judgment,, 
or  exercise  of  understanding ; and  that  oftentimes  the  wisest  coun- 
sels have  been  thus  overborne  by  tumult  and  uproar  ; — we  may  con- 
ceive occasions  to  arise,  in  which  the  commonwealth  may  be  saved 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  nobility  to  adopt  the  caprices,  or  to  yield  to 
the  vehemence,  of  the  common  people.  In  expecting  this  advantage 
from  an  order  of  nobles,  we  do  not  suppose  the  nobility  to  be  more 
unprejudiced  than  others ; we  only  suppose  that  their  prejudices  will 
be  different  from,  and  may  occasionally  counteract,  those  of  others. 

If  the  personal  privileges  of  the  peerage,  which  are  usually  so 
many  injuries  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  be  restrained,  I see  lit- 
tle inconveniency  in  the  increase  of  its  number ; for  it  is  only  dividing 
the  same  quantity  of  power  amongst  more  hands,  which  is  rather  fa- 
vourable to  public  freedom  than  otherwise. 

The  admission  of  a small  number  of  ecclesiastics  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  but  an  equitable  compensation  to  the  clergy  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  order  from  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  a set 
of  men  considerable  by  their  number  and  property,  as  well  as  by 
their  influence,  and  the  duties  of  their  station ; yet,  whilst  every 
other  profession  has  those  amongst  the  national  representatives,  who, 
being  conversant  in  the  same  occupation,  are  able  to  state,  and  na- 
turally disposed  to  support  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  class  and 
calling  to  which  they  belong,  the  clergy  alone  are  deprived  of  this 
advantage : which  hardship  is  made  up  to  them  by  introducing  the 
prelacy  into  parliament ; and  if  bishops  from  gratitude  or  expecta- 
tion, be  more  obsequious  to  the  will  of  the  crown  than  those  who  pos- 
sess great  temporal  inheritances,  they  are  properly  inserted  into  that 
part  of  the  constitution,  from  which  much  or  frequent  resistance  to 
the  measures  of  government  is  not  expected- 

I acknowledge,  that  I perceive  no  sufficient  reason  for  exempting 
the  persons  of  members  of  either  house  of  parliament  from  arrest 
for  debt.  The  counsels  or  suffrage  of  a single  senator,  especially  of 
one  who  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  may  justly  be  sus- 
pected of  a want  of  prudence  or  honesty,  can  seldom  be  so  necessary 
to  those  of  the  public,  as  to  justify  a departure  from  that  wholesome 
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policy,  by  which  the  laws  of  a commercial  state  punish  and  stigma- 
tize insolvency.  But,  whatever  reason  may  be  pleaded  for  their 
personal  immunity,  when  this  privilege  of  parliament  is  extended  to 
domestics  and  retainers,  or  when  it  is  permitted  to  impede  or  delay 
the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  it  becomes  an  absurd  sacrifice  of 
equal  justice  to  imaginary  dignity. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  British  constitution  so  remarkable,  as  the 
irregularity  of  the  popular  representation.  The  House  of  Commons 
consists  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members,*  of  whom  two  hun- 
dred are  elected  by  seven  thousand  constituents  ; so  that  a majority 
of  these  seven  thousand,  without  any  reasonable  title  to  superior 
weight  or  influence  in  the  state,  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
decide  a question  against  the  opinion  of  as  many  millions.  Or,  to 
place  the  same  object  in  another  point  of  view : If  my  estate  be  si- 
tuated in  one  county  of  the  kingdom,  I possess  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a single  representative ; if  in  another,  the  thousandth  ; if  in 
a particular  district,  I may  be  one  in  twenty  who  choose  two  repre- 
sentatives ; if  in  a still  more  favoured  spot,  I may  enjoy  the  right  of 
appointing  two  myself.  If  I have  been  born,  or  dwell,  or  have 
served  an  apprenticeship,  in  one  town,  I am  represented  in  the  na- 
tional assembly  by  two  deputies,  in  the  choice  of  whom  I exercise  an 
actual  and  sensible  share  of  power ; if  accident  has  thrown  my  birth, 
or  habitation,  or  service,  into  another  town,  I have  no  representa- 
tive at  all,  nor  more  power  or  concern  in  the  election  of  those  who 
make  the  laws  by  which  I am  governed,  than  if  I was  a subject  of 
the  Grand  Seignior: — and  this  partiality  subsists  without  any  pre- 
tence whatever  of  merit  or  of  propriety,  to  justify  the  preference  of 
one  place  to  another.  Or,  thirdly,  to  describe  the  state  of  national 
representation  as  it  exists  in  reality,  it  may  be  affirmed,  I believe, 
with  truth,  that  about  one  half  of  the  House  of  Commons  obtain 
their  seats  in  that  assembly  by  the  election  of  the  people,  the  other 
half  by  purchase,  or  by  the  nomination  of  single  proprietors  of  great 
estates. 

This  is  a flagrant  incongruity  in  the  constitution  ; but  it  is  one  of 
those  objections  which  strike  most  forcibly  at  first  sight.  The  effect 
of  all  reasoning  upon  the  subject  is,  to  diminish  the  first  impression  ; 
on  which  account  it  deserves  the  more  attentive  examination,  that 
we  may  be  assured,  before  we  adventure  upon  a reformation,  that 
tha  magnitude  of  the  evil  justifies  the  danger  of  the  experiment.  In 
a few  remarks  that  follow,  we  would  be  understood,  in  the  first 
place,  to  decline  all  conference  with  those  who  wish  to  alter  the  form 
of  government  of  these  kingdoms.  The  reformers  with  whom  we 
have  to  do,  are  they  who,  whilst  they  change  this  part  of  the  system, 
would  retain  the  rest.  If  any  Englishman  expect  more  happiness 
to  this  country  under  a republic,  he  may  very  consistently  recom- 
mend a new-modelling  of  elections  to  parliament ; because,  if  the 
King  and  House  of  Lords  were  laid  aside,  the  present  dispropor- 

* Since  the  Union  with  Ireland  the  House  consists  -of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
■members. 
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lionate  representation  would  produce  nothing  but  a confused  and  ill-  ,|l) 
digested  oligarchy.  In  like  manner  we  waive  a controversy  with 
those  writers  who  insist  upon  representation  as  a natural  right  :*  we  ff 
consider  it  so  far  only  as  a right  at  all,  as  it  conduces  to  public  util- 
ity ; that  is,  as  it  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  good  laws,  or  flu 
as  it  secures  to  the  people  the  just  administration  of  these  laws,  f 
These  effects  depend  upon  the  disposition  and  abilities  of  the  na-  111 
tional  counsellors.  Wherefore,  if  men  the  most  likely  by  their 
qualifications  to  know  and  to  promote  the  public  interest,  be  actual-  al 
ly  returned  to  parliament,  it  signifies  little  who  return  them.  If  the  A 
properest  persons  be  elected,  what  matters  it  by  whom  they  are  ^ 
elected  ? At  least,  no  prudent  statesmen  would  subvert  long-estab- 
lished or  even  settled  rules  of  representation,  without  a prospect  of 
procuring  wiser  or  better  representatives.  This  then  being  well  ob- 
served, let  us,  before  we  seek  to  obtain  any  thing  more,  consider 
duly  what  we  already  have.  We  have  a House  of  Commons  com- 
posed of  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members,  in  which  number  are 
found  the  most  considerable  landholders  and  merchants  of  the  king- 
dom ; the  heads  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  law ; the  occupiers 
of  great  offices  in  the  state  ; together  with  many  private  individuals, 
eminent  by  their  knowledge,  eloquence,  or  activity.  Now  if  the 
country  be  not  safe  in  such  hands,  in  whose  may  it  confide  its  inter- 
ests ? If  such  a number  of  such  men  be  liable  to  the  influence  of 
corrupt  motives,  what  assembly  of  men  will  be  secure  from  the  same 
danger  ? Does  any  new  scheme  of  representation  promise  to  collect 
together  more  wisdom,  or  to  produce  firmer  integrity  ? In  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and  attending  not  to  ideas  of  order  and  proportion  (of 
which  many  minds  are  much  enamoured)  but  to  effects  alone,  we 
may  discover  just  excuses  for  those  parts  of  the  present  representa- 
tion which  appear  to  a hasty  observer  most  exceptionable  and  ab- 
surd. It  should  be  remembered,  as  a maxim  extremely  applicable 
to  this  subject,  that  no  order  or  assembly  of  men  whatever  can  long 
maintain  their  place  and  authority  in  a mixed  government,  of  which 
the  members  do  not  individually  possess  a respectable  share  of  per- 
sonal importance.  Now  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  present 
arrangement,  it  infallibly  secures  a great  weight  of  property  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  rendering  many  seats  in  that  house  accessi- 
ble to  men  of  large  fortunes,  and  to  such  men  alone.  By  which 
means  those  characters  are  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  sepaiate 
rights  and  interests  of  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  that  are  best 
able  to  support  its  claims.  The  constitution  of  most  of  the  small 
boroughs,  especially  the  burgage  tenure,  contributes,  though  unde- 
signedly,  to  the  same  effect : for  the  appointment  of  the  representa- 
tives we  find  commonly  annexed  to  certain  great  inheritances.  Elec- 

* If  this  right  be  natural , no  doubt  it  must  be  equal ; and  the  right,  we  may  add, 
of  one  sex,  as  well  as  of  the  other.  Whereas  every  plan  of  representation  that  we 
have  heard  of,  begins  by  excluding  the  votes  of  women  ; thus  cutting  off,  at  a sin- 
gle stroke,  one  half  of  the  public  from  a right  which  is  asserted  to  be  inherent  in 
all ; a right  too,  as  some  represent  it,  not  only  universal,  but  inalienable,  and  inde- 
feasible, and  imprescriptible. 
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lions  purely  popular  are  in  this  respect  uncertain  : in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, the  natural  ascendancy  of  wealth  will  prevail ; but  when  the 
minds  of  men  are  inflamed  by  political  dissension,  this  influence  often 
yields  to  more  impetuous  motives. — The  variety  of  tenures  and 
qualifications,  upon  which  the  right  of  voting  is  founded,  appears  to 
me  a recommendation  of  the  mode  which  now  subsists,  as  it  tends  to 
introduce  into  parliament  a corresponding  mixture  of  characters  and 
professions.  It  has  been  long  observed  that  conspicuous  abilities 
are  most  frequently  found  with  the  representatives  of  small  boroughs. 
And  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  the  laws  of  human  conduct 
might  teach  us  to  expect : when  such  boroughs  are  set  to  sale,  those 
men  are  likely  to  become  purchasers,  who  are  enabled  by  their  ta- 
lents to  make  the  best  of  their  bargain : when  a seat  is  not  sold, 
but  given  by  the  opulent  proprietor  of  a burgage  tenure,  the  patron 
finds  his  own  interest  consulted,  by  the  reputation  and  abilities  of 
the  member  whom  he  nominates.  If  certain  of  the  nobility  hold 
the  appointment  of  some  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  serves 
to  maintain  that  alliance  between  the  twro  branches  of  the  legislature 
which  no  good  citizen  would  wish  to  see  dissevered : it  helps  to  keep 
the  government  of  the  country  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
it  would  not  perhaps  long  continue  to  reside,  if  so  powerful  and 
wealthy  a part  of  the  nation  as  the  peerage  compose,  were  excluded 
from  all  share  and  interest  in  its  constitution.  If  there  be  a few 
boroughs  so  circumstanced  as  to  lie  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
whilst  the  number  of  such  is  known  and  small,  they  may  be  tolera- 
ted with  little  danger.  For  where  would  be  the  impropriety  or  the 
inconveniency,  if  the  king  at  once  should  nominate  a limited  num- 
ber of  his  servants  to  seats  in  parliament ; or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
if  seats  in  parliament  were  annexed  to  the  possession  of  certain  of 
the  most  efficient  and  responsible  offices  in  the  state  ? The  present 
representation,  after  all  these  deductions,  and  under  the  confusion 
in  which  it  confessedly  lies,  is  still  in  such  a degree  popular,  or  ra- 
ther the  representatives  are  so  connected  with  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity by  a society  of  interests  and  passions,  that  the  will  of  the 
people,  when  it  is  determined,  permanent,  and  general,  almost  al- 
ways at  length  prevails. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  several  plans  which  have  been  suggested, 
of  an  equal  or  a reformed  representation,  it  will  be  difficult  to  disco- 
ver any  proposal  that  has  a tendency  to  throw  more  of  the  business 
of  the  nation  into  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  collect  a set  of  men 
more  fit  to  transact  that  business,  or  in  general  more  interested  in 
the  national  happiness  and  prosperity.  One  consequence,  however, 
may  be  expected  from  these  projects,  namely,  “ less  flexibility  to  the 
influence  of  the  crown.”  And  since  the  diminution  of  this  influence 
is  the  declared  and  perhaps  the  sole  design  of  the  various  schemes 
that  have  been  produced,  whether  for  regulating  elections,  contract- 
ing the  duration,  or  for  purifying  the  constitution  of  parliament  by 
the  exclusion  of  placemen  and  pensioners;  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  the  more  apt  and  natural,  as  well  as  the  more  safe  and  quiet 
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way  of  attaining  the  same  end,  would  be  by  a direct  reduction  of  I hi 
the  patronage  of  the  crown,  which  might  be  effected  to  a certain  ex-  I hi 
tent  without  hazarding  farther  consequences.  Superfluous  and  ex-  hi 
orbitant  emoluments  of  office  may  not  only  be  suppressed  for  the  lei 
present;  but  provisions  of  law  be  devised,  which  should  for  the  fu-  If 
ture  restrain  within  certain  limits  the  number  and  value  of  the  offices  |ti 
in  the  donation  of  the  king.  sj 

But  whilst  we  dispute  concerning  different  schemes  of  reformation,  v 
all  directed  to  the  same  end,  a previous  doubt  occurs  in  the  debate,  t 
whether  the  end  itself  be  good  or  safe: — whether  the  influence  so  ji 
loudly  complained  of,  can  be  destroyed,  or  even  much  diminished,  h 
without  danger  to  the  state.  Whilst  the  zeal  of  some  men  beholds  ] 
this  influence  with  a jealousy  which  nothing  but  its  entire  abolition  t 
can  appease,  many  wise  and  virtuous  politicians  deem  a considerable  < 
portion  of  it  to  be  as  necessary  a part  of  the  British  constitution,  as  h 
any  other  ingredient  in  the  composition  ; to  be  that,  indeed,  which  j | 
gives  cohesion  and  solidity  to  the  whole.  Were  the  measures  off  ] 
government,  say  they,  opposed  from  nothing  but  principle,  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  nothing  but  the  rectitude  of  its  measures  to  sup- 
port them : but  since  opposition  springs  from  other  motives,  govern- 
ment must  possess  an  influence  to  counteract  these  motives;  to  pro- 
duce, not  a bias  of  the  passions,  but  a neutrality; — it  must  have 
some  weight  to  cast  into  the  scale,  to  set  the  balance  even.  It  is  the 
nature  of  power,  always  to  press  upon  the  boundaries  which  confine 
it.  Licentiousness,  faction,  envy,  impatience  of  control  or  inferiori- 
ty ; the  secret  pleasure  of  mortifying  the  great,  or  the  hope  of  dis- 
possessing them,  a constant  willingness  to  question  and  thwart  what- 
ever is  dictated  or  even  proposed  by  another ; a disposition  common 
to  all  bodies  of  men,  to  extend  the  claims  and  authority  of  their  or- 
ders ; above  all,  that  love  of  power,  and  of  showing  it,  which  resides 
more  or  less  in  every  human  breast,  and  which,  in  popular  assem- 
blies, is  inflamed,  like  every  other  passion,  by  communication  and 
encouragement : these  motives,  added  to  private  designs  and  resent- 
ments, cherished  also  by  popular  acclamation,  and  operating  upon 
the  great  share  of  power  already  possessed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, might  induce  a majority,  or  at  least  a large  party  of  men  in 
that  assembly,  to  unite  in  endeavouring  to  draw  to  themselves  the 
whole  government  of  the  state : or,  at  least  so  to  obstruct  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs,  by  a wanton  and  perverse  opposition,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  wisest  statesman  to  carry  forwards  the 
business  of  the  nation  with  success  or  satisfaction. 

Some  passages  of  our  national  history  afford  grounds  for  these  ap- 
prehensions.— Before  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  or,  at  least, 
during  the  reigns  of  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  the  govern- 
ment of  England  was  a government  by  force ; that  is,  the  king  car- 
ried  his  measures  in  parliament  by  intimidation.  A sense  of  per-  | 
sonal  danger  kept  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  subjec-  j 
tion.  A conjunction  of  fortunate  causes  delivered,  at  last,  the  par-  ! 
liament  and  nation  from  slavery.  That  overbearing  system  which 
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had  declined  in  the  hands  of  James,  expired  early  in  the  reign  of 
his  son.  After  the  Restoration,  there  succeeded  in  its  place,  and, 
since  the  Revolution,  has  been  methodically  pursued,  the  more  suc- 
cessful expedient  of  influence.  Now  we  remember  what  passed  be- 
tween the  loss  of  terror,  and  the  establishment  of  influence.  The 
transactions  of  that  interval,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  occa- 
sion or  effect,  no  friend  of  regal  government  would  wish  to  see  revi- 
ved.— But  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  afford  a more  recent  attesta- 
tion to  the  same  doctrine.  In  the  British  colonies  of  North  Amer- 
ica, th^late  assemblies  possessed  much  of  the  power  and  constitution 
of  our  House  of  Commons.  The  king  and  government  of  Great 
Britain  held  no  patronage  in  the  country,  which  could  create  attach- 
ment and  influence  sufficient  to  counteract  that  restless  arrogating 
spirit,  which,  in  popular  assemblies,  when  left  to  itself,  will  never 
brook  an  authority  that  checks  and  interferes  with  its  own.  To 
this  cause,  excited  perhaps  by  some  unseasonable  provocations,  we 
may  attribute,  as  to  their  true  and  proper  original  (we  will  not  say 
the  misfortunes,  but)  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  The  admonition  which  such  examples  suggest,  will 
have  its  weight  with  those  who  are  content  with  the  general  frame 
of  the  English  constitution  ; and  who  consider  stability  amongst  the 
first  perfections  of  any  government. 

We  protest,  however,  against  any  construction,  by  which  what  is 
here  said  shall  be  attempted  to  be  applied  to  the  justification  of  bri- 
bery, or  of  any  clandestine  reward  or  solicitation  whatever.  The 
very  secrecy  of  such  negotiations  confesses  or  begets  a consciousness 
of  guilt ; which  when  the  mind  is  once  taught  to  endure  without  un- 
easiness, the  character  is  prepared  for  every  compliance ; and  there 
is  the  greater  danger  in  these  corrupt  practices,  as  the  extent  of 
their  operation  is  unlimited  and  unknown.  Our  apology  relates 
solely  to  that  influence,  which  results  from  the  acceptance  or  expec- 
tation of  public  preferments.  Nor  does  the  influence  which  we  de- 
fend, require  any  sacrifice  of  personal  probity.  In  political,  above 
all  other  subjects,  the  arguments,  or  rather  the  conjectures  on  each 
side  of  the  question,  are  often  so  equally  poised,  that  the  wisest  judg- 
ments may  be  held  in  suspense : these  I call  subjects  of  indifference. 
But  again;  when  the  subject  is  not  indifferent  in  itself,  it  will  ap- 
pear such  to  a great  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  proposed,  for  want 
of  information,  or  reflection,  or  experience,  or  of  capacity  to  collect 
and  weigh  the  reasons  by  which  either  side  is  supported.  These  are 
subjects  of  apparent  indifference.  This  indifference  occurs  still 
more  frequently  in  personal  contests ; in  which  we  do  not  often  dis- 
cover any  reason  of  public  utility  for  the  preference  of  one  compe- 
titor to  another.  These  cases  compose  the  province  of  influence : 
that  is,  the  decision  in  these  eases  will  inevitably  be  determined  by 
influence  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  only  doubt  is,  what  influence 
shall  be  admitted.  If  you  remove  the  influence  of  the  crown,  it  is 
only  to  make  way  for  influence  from  a different  quarter.  If  motives 
of  expectation  and  gratitude  be  withdrawn,  other  motives  will  suc- 
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ceed  in  their  place,  acting  probably  in  an  opposite  direction,  but 
equally  irrelative  and  external  to  the  proper  merits  of  the  question. 
There  exist,  as  we  have  seen,  passions  in  the  human  heart,  which 
will  always  make  a strong  party  against  the  executive  power  of  a 
mixed  government.  According  as  the  disposition  of  parliament  is 
friendly  or  adverse  to  the  recommendation  of  the  crown  in  matters 
which  are  really  or  apparently  indifferent,  as  indifference  hath  been 
now  explained,  the  business  of  the  empire  will  be  transacted  with 
ease  and  convenience,  or  embarrassed  with  endless  contention  and 
difficulty.  Nor  is  it  a conclusion  founded  in  justice,  or  warranted 
by  experience,  that  because  men  are  induced  by  views  of  interest  to 
yield  their  consent  to  measures  concerning  which  their  judgment  de- 
cides nothing,  they  may  be  brought  by  the  same  influence  to  act  in 
deliberate  opposition  to  knowledge  and  duty.  Whoever  reviews  the 
operations  of  government  in  this  country  since  the  Revolution,  will 
find  few  even  of  the  most  questionable  measures  of  administration, 
about  which  the  best-instructed  judgment  might  not  have  doubted 
at  the  time  ; but  of  which  we  may  affirm  with  certainty,  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  concurred  in  them. 
From  the  success,  or  the  facility,  with  which  they  who  dealt  out  the 
patronage  of  the  crown  carried  measures  like  these,  ought  we  to  con- 
clude, that  a similar  application  of  honours  and  emoluments  would 
procure  the  consent  of  parliaments  to  counsels  evidently  detrimental 
to  the  common  welfare  ? Is  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  more  reason 
to  fear,  that  the  prerogative,  if  deprived  of  influence,  would  not  be 
long  able  to  support  itself?  For  when  we  reflect  upon  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  extort  a compliance  with  its  resolutions 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  legislature ; or  to  put  to  death  the  consti- 
tution by  a refusal  of  the  annual  grants  of  money  to  the  support  of 
the  necessary  functions  of  government; — when  we  reflect  also  what 
motives  there  are,  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  political  interests  and 
passions,  may  one  day  arm  and  point  this  power  against  the  execu- 
tive magistrate ; when  we  attend  to  these  considerations,  we  shall  be 
led  perhaps  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  not  more  of  paradox  than 
of  truth  in  that  important,  but  much  decried  apophthegm,  “ that  an 
independent  parliament  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
monarchy.’1 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  first  maxim  of  a free  state  is,  that  the  laws  be  made  by  one  set 
of  men,  and  administration  by  another ; in  other  words,  that  the  le- 
gislative and  judicial  characters  be  kept  separate.  When  these 
offices  are  united  in  the  same  person  or  assembly,  particular  laws  are 
made  for  particular  cases,  springing  oftentimes  from  partial  motives, 
and  directed  to  private  ends : whilst  they  are  kept  separate,  general 
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laws  are  made  by  one  body  of  men,  without  foreseeing  whom  they 
may  affect ; and,  when  made,  must  be  applied  by  the  other,  let  them 
affect  whom  they  will. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  it  be  supposed,  in  this  country, 
either  that,  parliaments  being  laid  aside,  the  courts  of  Westminster- 
Hall  made  their  own  laws ; or  that  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
with  the  King  at  their  head,  tried  and  decided  causes  at  their  bar  : 
it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  decisions  of  such  a judicature 
would  be  so  many  laws ; and  in  the  second  place,  that,  when  the 
parties  and  the  interests  to  be  affected  by  the  law  were  known,  the 
inclinations  of  the  law-makers  would  inevitably  attach  on  one  side 
or  the  other ; and  that  where  there  were  neither  any  fixed  rules  to 
regulate  their  determinations,  nor  any  superior  power  to  control 
their  proceedings,  these  inclinations  would  interfere  with  the  integ- 
rity of  public  justice.  The  consequence  of  which  must  be,  that  the 
subjects  of  such  a constitution  would  live  either  without  any  con- 
stant laws,  that  is,  without  any  known  pre-established  rules  of  adju- 
dication whatever  ; or  under  laws  made  for  particular  persons,  and 
partaking  of  the  contradictions  and  iniquity  of  the  motives  to  which 
they  Owed  their  origin. 

Which  dangers,  by  the  division  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
functions,  are  in  this  country  effectually  provided  against.  Parlia- 
ment knows  not  the  individuals  upon  whom  its  acts  will  operate ; it 
has  no  cases  or  parties  before  it;  no  private  designs  to  serve;  con- 
sequently, its  resolutions  will  be  suggested  by  the  consideration  of 
universal  effects  and  tendencies,  which  always  produces  impartial, 
and  commonly  advantageous  regulations.  When  laws  are  made, 
courts  of  justice,  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  the  judges,  must 
abide  by  them;  for  the  legislative  being  necessarily  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  the  judicial  and  every  other  power  is  accounta- 
ble to  that:  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  persons  who  possess 
the  sovereign  authority  of  government,  will  be  tenacious  of  the  laws 
which  they  themselves  prescribe,  and  sufficiently  jealous  of  the  as- 
sumption of  dispensing  and  legislative  power  by  any  others. 

This  fundamental  rule  of  civil  jurisprudence  is  violated  in  the 
case  of  acts  of  attainder  or  confiscation,  in  bills  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, and  in  all  ex  post  facto  laws  whatever,  in  which  parliament  ex- 
ercises the  double  office  of  legislature  and  judge.  And  whoever  ei- 
ther understands  the  value  of  the  rule  itself,  or  collects  the  history 
of  those  instances  in  which  it  has  been  invaded,  will  be  induced,  I 
believe,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  had  been  wiser  and  safer  never  to 
have  departed  from  it.  He  will  confess,  at  least,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  manifest  and  immediate  peril  of  the  commonwealth  will 
justify  a repetition  of  these  dangerous  examples.  If  the  laws  in  be- 
ing do  not  punish  an  offender,  let  him  go  unpunished  ; let  the  legis- 
lature, admonished  of  the  defect  of  the  laws,  provide  against  the 
commission  of  future  crimes  of  the  same  sort.  The  escape  of  one 
delinquent  can  never  produce  so  much  harm  to  the  community  as 
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may  arise  from  the  infraction  of  a rule  upon  which  the  purity  of  pub- 
lic justice,  and  the  existence  of  civil  liberty,  essentially  depend. 

The  next  security  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  es- 
pecially in  decisions  to  which  government  is  a party,  is  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  judges.  As  protection  against  every  illegal  attack 
upon  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  the  servants  of  the  crown  is  to  be 
sought  for  from  these  tribunals,  the  judges  of  the  land  become  not 
unfrequently  the  arbitrators  between  the  king  and  the  people,  on 
which  account  they  ought  to  be  independant  of  either ; or,  what  is 
the  saine  thing,  equally  dependant  upon  both  ; that  is,  if  they  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  one,  they  should  be  removeable  only  by  the  other. 
This  was  the  policy  which  dictated  that  memorable  improvement  in 
our  constitution,  by  which  the  judges,  who  before  the  Revolution 
held  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  can  now  be  depri- 
ved of  them  only  by  an  address  from  both  houses  of  parliament ; as 
the  most  regular,  solemn,  and  authentic  way,  by  which  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  people  can  be  expressed.  To  make  this  independency 
of  the  judges  complete,  the  public  salaries  of  their  office  ought  not 
only  to  be  certain  both  in  amount  and  continuance,  but  so  liberal  as 
to  secure  their  integrity  from  the  temptation  of  secret  bribes ; which 
liberality  will  answer  also  the  farther  purpose  of  preserving  their  ju- 
risdiction from  contempt,  and  their  characters  from  suspicion ; as 
well  as  of  rendering  the  office  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  men  of  emi- 
nence in  their  profession. 

A third  precaution  to  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  courts  of 
justice  is,  that  the  number  of  the  judges  be  small.  For,  beside  that 
the  violence  and  tumult  inseparable  from  large  assemblies  are  incon- 
sistent with -the  patience,  method,  and  attention,  requisite  in  judicial 
investigations;  beside  that  all  passions  and  prejudices  act  with  aug- 
mented force  upon  a collected  multitude ; beside  these  objections, 
judges,  when  they  are  numerous,  divide  the  shame  of  an  unjust  de- 
termination ; they  shelter  themselves  under  one  another’s  example ; 
each  man  thinks  his  own  character  hid  in  the  crowd : for  which  rea- 
son, the  judges  ought  always  to  be  so  few,  as  that  the  conduct  of 
each  may  be  conspicuous  to  public  observation ; that  each  may  be 
responsible  in  his  separate  and  particular  reputation  for  the  decisions 
in  which  he  concurs.  The  truth  of  the  above  remark  has  been  ex- 
emplified in  this  country,  in  the  effects  of  that  wise  regulation  which 
transferred  the  trial  of  parliamentary  elections  from  the  House  of 
Commons  at  large  to  a select  committee  of  that  house,  composed  of 
thirteen  members.  This  alteration,  simply  by  reducing  the  number 
of  the  judges,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  reduction,  exposing  the 
judicial  conduct  of  each  to  public  animadversion,  has  given  to  a ju- 
dicature, which  had  been  long  swayed  by  interest  and  solicitation, 
the  solemnity  and  virtue  of  the  most  upright  tribunals. — T should 
prefer  an  even  to  an  odd  number  of  judges,  and  four  to  almost  any 
other  number : for  in  this  number,  beside  that  it  sufficiently  consults 
the  idea  of  separate  responsibility,  nothing  can  be  decided  but  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one : and  when  we  consider  that  every  decision 
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establishes  a perpetual  precedent,  we  shall  allow  that  it  ought  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  authority  not  less  than  this.  If  the  court  be  equally 
divided,  nothing  is  done ; things  remain  as  they  were ; with  some 
inconveniency,  indeed,  to  the  parties,  but  without  the  danger  to  the 
public  of  a hasty  precedent. 

A fourth  requisite  in  the  constitution  of  a court  of  justice,  and 
equivalent  to  many  checks  upon  the  discretion  of  judges,  is,  that  its 
proceedings  be  carried  on  in  public  apertis  jloribus ; not  only  before 
! a promiscuous  concourse  of  by-standers,  but  in  the  audience  of  the 
whole  profession  of  the  law.  The  opinion  of  the  bar  concerning  what 
passes,  will  be  impartial ; and  will  commonly  guide  that  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  most  corrupt  judge  will  fear  to  indulge  his  dishonest 
wishes  in  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly:  he  must  encounter, 
what  few  can  support,  the  censure  of  his  equals  and  companions,  to- 
gether with  the  indignation  and  reproaches  of  his  country. 

Something  is  also  gained  to  the  public  by  appointing  two  or  three 
courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  that  it  may  remain  in  the  option 
of  the  suitor  to  which  he  will  resort.  By  this  means  a tribunal 
which  may  happen  to  be  occupied  by  ignorant  or  suspected  judges, 
will  be  deserted  for  others  that  possess  more  of  the  confidence  of  the 
nation. 

But  lastly,  if  several  courts,  co-ordinate  to  and  independent  of 
each  other,  subsist  together  in  the  country,  it  seems  necessary  that 
the  appeals  from  all  of  them  should  meet  and  terminate  in  the  same 
judicature;  in  order  that  one  supreme  tribunal,  by  whose  final  sen- 
tence all  others  are  bound  and  concluded,  may  superintend  and  pre- 
side over  the  rest.  This  constitution  is  necessary  for  two  purpo- 
ses:— to  preserve  a uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts, 
and  to  maintain  to  each  the  proper  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  With- 
out a common  superior,  different  courts  might  establish  contradic- 
tory rules  of  adjudication,  and  the  contradiction  be  final  and  with- 
out remedy;  the  same  question  might  receive  opposite  determina- 
tions, according  as  it  was  brought  before  one  court  or  another,  and 
the  determination  in  each  be  ultimate  and  irreversible.  A common 
appellant  jurisdiction,  prevents  or  puts  an  end  to  this  confusion. 
For  when  the  judgments  upon  appeals  are  consistent  (which  may  be 
expected,  whilst  it  is  the  same  court  which  is  at  last  resorted  to)  the 
different  courts,  from  which  the  appeals  are  brought,  will  be  reduced 
to  a like  consistency  with  one  another.  Moreover,  if  questions  arise 
between  courts  independent  of  each  other  concerning  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  their  respective  jurisdiction,  as  each  will  be  desirous 
of  enlarging  its  own,  an  authority  which  both  acknowledge  can  alone 
adjust  the  controversy.  Such  a power,  therefore,  must  reside  some- 
where, lest  the  rights  and  repose  of  the  country  be  distracted  by  the 
endless  opposition  and  mutual  encroachments  of  its  courts  of  justice. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  judicature ; the  one  where  the  office  of 
the  judge  is  permanent  in  the  same  person,  and  consequently  where 
the  judge  is  appointed  and  known  long  before  the  trial ; the  other, 
where  the  judge  is  determined  by  lot  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and 
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for  that  turn  only.  The  one  may  be  called  a fixed , the  other  a 
casual  judicature.  From  the  former  may  be  expected  those  quali- 
fications which  are  preferred  and  sought  for  in  the  choice  of  judges, 
and  that  knowledge  and  readiness  which  result  from  experience  in 
the  office.  But  then,  as  the  judge  is  known  beforehand,  he  is  acces- 
sible to  the  parties ; there  exists  a possibility  of  secret  management 
and  undue  practices ; or,  in  contests  between  the  crown  and  the  sub-  j 
ject,  the  judge  appointed  by  the  crown  may  be  suspected  of  partial- 
ity to  his  patron,  or  of  entertaining  inclinations  favourable  to  the  au- 
thority from  which  he  derives  his  own.  The  advantage  attending 
the  second  kind  of  judicature,  is  indifferency ; the  defect,  the  want 
of  that  legal  science  which  produces  uniformity  and  justice  in  legal 
decisions.  The  construction  of  English  courts  of  law,  in  which  | 
causes  are  tried  by  a jury,  with  the  assistance  of  a judge,  combines  * 
the  two  species  with  peculiar  success.  This  admirable  contrivance 
unites  the  wisdom  of  a fixed  with  the  integrity  of  a casual  judica-  | 
ture ; and  avoids,  in  a great  measure,  the  inconveniences  of  both.  ‘ 
The  judge  imparts  to  the  jury  the  benefit  of  his  erudition  and  expe- 
rience ; the  jury,  by  their  disinterestedness,  check  any  corrupt  par- 
tialities which  previous  application  may  have  produced  in  the  judge.  I 
If  the  determination  were  left  to  the  judge,  the  party  might  suffer 
under  the  superior  interest  of  his  adversary  : if  it  were  left  to  an  un- 
instructed jury,  his  rights  would  be  in  still  greater  danger,  from  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  were  to  decide  upon  them.  The  present 
wise  admixture  of  chance  and  choice  in  the  constitution  of  the  court 
in  which  his  cause  is  tried,  guards  him  equally  against  the  fear  of 
injury  from  either  of  these  causes. 

In  proportion  to  the  acknowledged  excellency  of  this  mode  of  !j 
trial,  every  deviation  from  it  ought  to  be  watched  with  vigilance,  1 
and  admitted  by  the  legislature  with  caution  and  reluctance.  Sum- 
mary convictions  before  justices  of  the  peace,  especially  for  offences 
against  the  game  laws;  courts  of  conscience;  extending  the  juris-  N 
diction  of  courts  of  equity ; urging  too  far  the  distinction  between 
questions  of  law  and  matters  of  fact ; — are  all  so  many  infringements 
upon  this  great  charter  of  public  safety. 

Nevertheless,  the  trial  by  jury  is  sometimes  found  inadequate  to 
the  administration  of  equal  justice.  This  imperfection  takes  place 
chiefly  in  disputes  in  which  some  popular  passion  or  prejudice  inter-  | 
venes  ; as  where  a particular  order  of  men  advance  claims  upon  the  j 
rest  of  the  community,  which  is  the  case  of  the  clergy  contending  for  |. 
tithes ; or  where  an  order  of  men  are  obnoxious  by  their  profession,  | 
as  are  officers  of  the  revenue,  bailiffs,  bailiffs’  followers,  and  other  low  j 
ministers  of  the  law ; or  where  one  of  the  parties  has  an  interest  in  i 
common  with  the  general  interest  of  the  jurors,  and  that  of  the  other 
is  opposed  to  it,  as  in  contests  between  landlords  and  tenants,  be- 
tween lords  of  manors  and  the  holders  of  estates  under  them ; or, 
lastly,  where  the  minds  of  men  are  inflamed  by  political  dissensions  1 
or  religious  hatred.  These  prejudices  act  most  powerfully  upon  the  ! 
common  people;  of  which  order,  juries  are  made  up.  The  force  j 
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and  danger  of  them  are  also  increased  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
taking  juries  out  of  the  county  in  which  the  subject  of  dispute  arises. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parties,  the  cause  is  often  prejudged  : 
and  these  secret  decisions  of  the  mind  proceed  commonly  more  upon 
sentiments  of  favour  or  hatred — upon  some  opinion  concerning  the 
sect,  family,  profession,  character,  connexions,  or  circumstances,  of 
the  parties — than  upon  any  knowledge  or  discussion  of  the  proper 
merits  of  the  question.  More  exact  justice  would,  in  many  instances, 
be  rendered  to  the  suitors,  if  the  determination  were  left  entirely  to 
the  judges;  provided  we  could  depend  upon  the  same  purity  of 
conduct,  when  the  power  of  these  magistrates  was  enlarged,  which 
they  have  long  manifested  in  the  exercise  of  a mixed  and  restrained 
authority.  But  this  is  an  experiment  too  big  with  public  danger  to 
be  hazarded.  The  effects,  however,  of  some  local  prejudices,  might 
be  safely  obviated  by  a lawr  empowering  the  court  in  which  the  ac- 
tion is  brought,  to  send  the  cause  to  trial  in  a distant  county ; the 
expenses  attending  the  change  of  place  always  falling  upon  the  party 
who  applied  for  it. 

There  is  a second  division  of  courts  of  justice,  which  presents  a 
new  alternative  of  difficulties.  Either  one,  two,  or  a few  sovereign 
courts,  may  be  erected  in  the  metropolis,  for  the  whole  kingdom  to 
resort  to ; or  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  may  be  fixed  in  various  pro- 
vinces and  districts  of  the  empire.  Great,  though  opposite,  incon- 
veniences attend  each  arrangement.  If  the  court  be  remote  and  so- 
lemn, it  becomes,  by  these  very  qualities,  expensive  and  dilatory : 
the  expense  is  unavoidably  increased  when  witnesses,  parties,  and 
agents,  must  be  brought  to  attend  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  : 
and,  where  the  whole  judicial  business  of  a large  nation  is  collected 
into  a few  superior  tribunals,  it  will  be  found  impossible,  even  if  the 
prolixity  of  forms  which  retards  the  progress  of  causes  were  remov- 
ed, to  give  a prompt  hearing  to  every  complaint,  or  an  immediate  an- 
swer to  any.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  to 
render  the  administration  of  justice  cheap  and  speedy,  domestic  and 
summary  tribunals  be  erected  in  each  neighbourhood,  the  advantage 
of  such  courts  will  be  accompanied  with  all  the  dangers  of  ignorance 
and  partiality,  and  with  the  certain  mischief  of  confusion  and  con- 
trariety in  their  decisions.  The  law  of  England,  by  its  circuit,  or 
itinerary  courts,  contains  a provision  for  the  distribution  of  private 
justice,  in  a great  measure  relieved  from  both  these  objections.  As 
the  presiding  magistrate  comes  into  the  country  a stranger  to  its  pre- 
judices, rivalships,  and  connexions,  he  brings  with  him  none  of  those 
attachments  and  regards  which  are  so  apt  to  pervert  the  course  of 
justice  when  the  parties  and  the  judges  inhabit  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. Again ; as  this  magistrate  is  usually  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  passed  his  life  in  the 
study  and  administration  of  the  laws,  he  possesses,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, those  professional  qualifications  which  befit  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  his  station.  Lastly,  as  both  he,  and  the  advocates 
who  accompany  him  in  his  circuit,  are  employed  in  the  business  of 
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those  superior  courts  (to  which  also  their  proceedings  are  amenable) 
they  will  naturally  conduct  themselves  by  the  rules  of  adjudication 
which  they  have  applied  or  learned  there ; and  by  this  means  main- 
tain, what  constitutes  a principal  perfection  of  civil  government,  one 
law  of  the  land  in  every  part  and  district  of  the  empire. 

Next  to  the  constitution  of  courts  of  justice,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  consider  the  maxims  which  ought  to  guide  their  proceedings ; and, 
upon  this  subject,  the  chief  inquiry  will  be,  how  far,  and  for  what 
reasons,  it  is  expedient  to  adhere  to  former  determinations ; or  whe- 
ther it  be  necessary  forjudges  to  attend  to  any  other  consideration 
than  the  apparent  and  particular  equity  of  the  case  before  them. 
Now,  although  to  assert  that  precedents  established  by  one  set  of 
judges  ought  to  be  incontrovertible  by  their  successors  in  the  same 
jurisdiction,  or  by  those  who  exercise  a higher,  would  be  to  attribute 
to  the  sentence  of  those  judges  all  the  authority  we  ascribe  to  the 
most  solemn  acts  of  the  legislature  : yet  the  general  security  of  pri- 
vate rights,  and  of  civil  life,  requires  that  such  precedents,  especial- 
ly if  they  have  been  confirmed  by  repeated  adjudications,  should  not 
be  overthrown,  without  a detection  of  manifest  error,  or  without 
some  imputation  of  dishonesty  upon  the  court  by  whose  judgment 
the  question  was  first  decided.  And  this  deference  to  prior  decisions 
is  founded  upon  two  reasons : first,  that  the  discretion  of  judges  may 
be  bound  down  by  positive  rules ; and,  secondly,  that  the  subject, 
upon  every  occasion  in  which  his  legal  interest  is  concerned,  may 
know  beforehand  how  to  act,  and  what  to  expect.  To  set  judges 
free  from  any  obligation  to  conform  themselves  to  the  decisions  of 
their  predecessors,  would  be  to  lay  open  a latitude  of  judging  with 
which  no  description  of  men  can  safely  be  intrusted  ; it  would  be  to 
allow  space  for  the  exercise  of  those  concealed  partialities,  which, 
since  they  cannot  by  any  human  policy  be  excluded,  ought  to  be  con- 
fined by  boundaries  and  landmarks.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  the 
superintendency  of  parliament  is  always  at  hand  to  control  and  pun- 
ish abuses  of  judicial  discretion.  By  what  rules  can  parliament 
proceed  ? How  shall  they  pronounce  a decision  to  be  wrong,  where 
there  exists  no  acknowledged  measure  or  standard  of  what  is  right ; 
which,  in  a multitude  of  instances,  would  be  the  case,  if  prior  deter- 
minations were  no  longer  to  be  appealed  to  ? 

Diminishing  the  danger  of  partiality,  is  one  thing  gained  by  ad- 
hering to  precedents  ; but  not  the  principal  thing.  The  subject  of 
every  system  of  laws  must  expect  that  decision  in  his  own  case,  which 
he  knows  that  others  have  received  in  cases  similar  to  his.  If  he 
expect  not  this,  he  can  expect  nothing.  There  exists  no  other  rule 
or  principle  of  reasoning,  by  which  he  can  foretell,  or  even  conjec- 
ture, the  event  of  a judicial  contest.  To  remove,  therefore,  the 
grounds  of  this  expectation,  by  rejecting  the  force  and  authority  of 
precedents,  is  to  entail  upon  the  subject  the  worst  property  of  slave- 
ry— to  have  no  assurance  of  his  rights,  or  knowledge  of  his  duty. 
The  quiet  also  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  confidence  and  satisfac- 
tion of  each  man’s  mind,  requires  uniformity  in  judicial  proceedings. 
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Nothing  quells  a spirit  of  litigation,  like  despair  of  success : there- 
fore nothing  so  completely  puts  an  end  to  lawsuits,  as  a rigid  adher- 
ence to  known  rules  of  adjudication.  Whilst  the  event  is  uncertain, 
which  it  ever  must  be  whilst  it  is  uncertain  whether  former  determi- 
nations upon  the  same  subject  will  be  followed  or  not,  lawsuits  will 
be  endless  and  innumerable : men  will  commonly  engage  in  them, 
either  from  the  hope  of  prevailing  in  their  claims,  which  the  smallest 
chance  is  sufficient  to  encourage ; or  with  the  design  of  intimidating 
their  adversaries  by  the  terrors  of  a dubious  litigation.  When  jus- 
tice is  rendered  to  the  parties,  only  half  the  business  of  a court  of 
justice  is  done  : the  more  important  part  of  its  office  remains  : — to 
put  an  end,  for  the  future,  to  every  fear,  and  quarrel,  and  expense, 
upon  the  same  point ; and  so  to  regulate  its  proceedings,  that  not 
only  a doubt  once  decided  may  be  stirred  no  more,  but  that  the  whole 
train  of  lawsuits,  which  issue  from  one  uncertainty,  may  die  with  the 
parent-question.  Now  this  advantage  can  be  attained  only  by  con- 
sidering each  decision  as  a direction  to  succeeding  judges.  And  it 
should  be  observed,  that  every  departure  from  former  determina- 
tions, especially  if  they  have  been  often  repeated  or  long  submitted 
to,  shakes  the  stability  of  all  legal  title.  It  is  not  fixing  a point 
anew  ; it  is  leaving  every  thing  unfixed.  For  by  the  same  stretch  of 
power  by  which  the  present  race  of  judges  take  upon  them  to  contra- 
dict the  judgment  of  their  predecessors,  those  who  try  the  question 
next  may  set  aside  theirs. 

From  an  adherence,  however,  to  precedents,  by  which  so  much  is 
gained  to  the  public,  two  consequences  arise  which  are  often  lament- 
ed ; the  hardship  of  particular  determinations,  and  the  intricacy  of 
the  law  as  a science.  To  the  first  of  these  complaints,  we  must  ap- 
ply this  reflection : — 66  That  uniformity  is  of  more  importance  than 
equity,  in  proportion  as  a general  uncertainty  would  be  a greater 
evil  than  particular  injustice.”  The  second  is  attended  with  no 
greater  inconveniency  than  that  of  erecting  the  practice  of  the  law 
into  a separate  profession ; which  this  reason,  we  allow,  makes  ne- 
cessary : for  if  we  attribute  so  much  authority  to  precedents,  it  is 
expedient  that  they  be  known,  in  every  cause,  both  to  the  advocates 
and  to  the  judge : this  knowledge  cannot  be  general,  since  it  is  the 
fruit  oftentimes  of  laborious  research,  or  demands  a memory  stored 
with  long-collected  erudition. 
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To  a mind  revolving  upon  the  subject  of  human  jurisprudence, 
there  frequently  occurs  this  question: — Why,  since  the  maxims  of 
natural  justice  are  few  and  evident,  do  there  arise  so  many  doubts 
and  controversies  in  their  application  ? Or,  in  other  words,  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  although  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  be  sim- 
ple, and  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  obvious,  there  should  exist 
nevertheless,  in  every  system  of  municipal  laws,  and  in  the  actual 
administration  of  relative  justice,  numerous  uncertainties  and  ac- 
knowledged difficulty  ? Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  so  much  room  for 
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litigation,  and  so  many  subsisting  disputes,  if  the  rules  of  human 
duty  be  neither  obscure  nor  dubious  ? If  a system  of  morality,  con- 
taining both  the  precepts  of  revelation  and  the  deductions  of  reason, 
may  be  comprised  within  the  compass  of  one  moderate  volume ; and 
the  moralist  be  able,  as  he  pretends,  to  describe  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  mankind,  in  all  the  different  relations  they  may  hold  to  one 
another ; what  need  of  those  codes  of  positive  and  particular  insti- 
tutions, of  those  tomes  of  statutes  and  reports,  which  require  the 
employment  of  a long  life  even  to  peruse  ? And  this  question  is  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  argument  which  has  been  discussed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  : for,  unless  there  be  found  some  greater 
uncertainty  in  the  law  of  nature,  or  what  may  be  called  natural  equi- 
ty, when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  real  cases  and  to  actual  adjudica- 
tion, than  what  appears  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  science,  as 
delivered  in  the  writings  of  those  who  treat  of  the  subject,  it  were 
better  that  the  determination  of  every  cause  should  be  left  to  the  con- 
science of  the  judge,  unfettered  by  precedents  and  authorities ; 
since  the  very  purpose  for  which  these  are  introduced,  is  to  give  a 
certainty  to  judicial  proceedings,  which  such  proceedings  would  want 
without  them. 

Now  to  account  for  the  existence  of  so  many  sources  of  litigation,  | 
notwithstanding  the  clearness  and  perfection  of  natural  justice,  it 
should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  treatises  of  morality  al- 
ways suppose  facts  to  be  ascertained ; and  not  only  so,  but  the  inten- 
tion likewise  of  the  parties  to  be  known  and  laid  bare.  For  example : 
when  we  pronounce  that  promises  ought  to  be  fulfilled  in  that  sense 
in  which  the  promiser  apprehended,  at  the  time  of  making  the  pro- 
mise, the  other  party  received  and  understood  it ; the  apprehension 
of  one  side,  and  the  expectation  of  the  other,  must  be  discovered, 
before  this  rule  can  be  reduced  to  practice,  or  applied  to  the  determi- 
nation of  any  actual  dispute.  Wherefore  the  discussion  of  facts 
which  the  moralist  supposes  to  be  settled,  the  discovery  of  intentions 
which  he  presumes  to  be  known,  still  remain  to  exercise  the  inquiry 
of  courts  of  justice.  And  as  these  facts  and  intentions  are  often  to 
be  inferred,  or  rather  conjectured,  from  obscure  indications,  from  | 
suspicious  testimony,  or  from  a comparison  of  opposite  and  contend- 1 
ing  probabilities,  they  afford  a never-failing  supply  of  doubt  and  liti- 
gation. For  which  reason,  as  hath  been  observed  in  a former  part 
of  this  work,  the  science  of  morality  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a 
direction  to  the  parties,  who  are  conscious  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  L 
motives,  and  designs,  to  which  consciousness  the  teacher  of  morality 
constantly  appeals ; than  as  a guide  to  the  judge,  or  to  any  third 
person,  whose  arbitration  must  proceed  upon  rules  of  evidence,  and 
maxims  of  credibility,  with  which  the  moralist  has  no  concern. 

Secondly ; there  exist  a multitude  of  cases,  in  which  the  law  of 
nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  public  expediency,  prescribes  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  some  certain  rule  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  rule  actually 
established,  be  preserved  : it  either  being  indifferent  what  rule  ob- 
tains, or,  out  of  many  rules,  no  one  being  so  much  more  advantage-! 
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ous  than  the  rest,  as  to  recompense  the  inconveniency  of  an  altera- 
tion. In  all  such  cases,  the  law  of  nature  sends  us  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  She  directs  that  either  some  fixed  rule  be  introduced  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  or  that  the  rule  which  accident,  or  custom,  or 
common  consent,  hath  already  established,  be  steadily  maintained. 
Thus,  in  the  descent  of  lands,  or  the  inheritance  of  personals  from 
intestate  proprietors,  whether  the  kindred  of  the  grandmother,  or  of 
the  great-grandmother,  shall  be  preferred  in  the  succession ; whe- 
ther the  degrees  of  consanguinity  shall  be  computed  through  the 
common  ancestor,  or  from  him  ; whether  the  widow  shall  take  a third 
or  a moiety  of  her  husband’s  fortune  ; whether  sons  shall  be  prefer- 
red to  daughters,  or  the  elder  to  the  younger ; whether  the  distinc- 
tion of  age  shall  be  regarded  amongst  sisters,  as  well  as  between 
brothers ; in  these,  and  in  a great  variety  of  questions  which  the 
same  subject  supplies,  the  law  of  nature  determines  nothing.  The 
only  answer  she  returns  to  our  inquiries  is,  that  some  certain  and 
general  rule  be  laid  down  by  public  authority  ; be  obeyed  when  laid 
down ; and  that  the  quiet  of  the  country  be  not  disturbed,  nor  the 
expectation  of  heirs  frustrated,  by  capricious  innovations.  This  si- 
lence or  neutrality  of  nature,  which  we  have  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  intestacy,  holds  concerning  a great  part  of  the  questions  that  relate 
to  the  right  or  acquisition  of  property.  Recourse  then  must  neces- 
sarily be  had  to  statutes,  or  precedents,  or  usage,  to  fix  what  the  law 
of  nature  has  left  loose.  The  interpretation  of  these  statutes,  the 
search  after  precedents,  the  investigation  of  customs,  compose  there- 
fore an  unavoidable,  and  at  the  same  time  a large  and  intricate,  por- 
tion of  forensic  business.  Positive  constitutions  or  judicial  authori- 
ties are,  in  like  manner,  wanted  to  give  precision  to  many  things 
which  are  in  their  nature  indeterminate.  The  age  of  legal  discre- 
tion ; at  what  time  of  life  a person  shall  be  deemed  competent  to  the 
performance  of  any  act  which  may  bind  his  property ; whether  at 
twenty,  or  twenty-one,  or  earlier  or  later,  or  at  some  point  of  time 
between  these  years ; can  only  be  ascertained  by  a positive  rule  of 
the  society  to  which  the  party  belongs.  The  line  has  not  been 
drawn  by  nature ; the  human  understanding  advancing  to  maturity 
by  insensible  degrees,  and  its  progress  varying  in  different  indivi- 
duals. Yet  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  security,  that  a 
precise  age  be  fixed,  and  that  what  is  fixed  be  known  to  all.  It  is 
on  these  occasions  that  the  intervention  of  law  supplies  the  incon- 
stancy of  nature.  Again,  there  are  other  things  which  are  perfectly 
arbitrary , and  capable  of  no  certainty  but  what  is  given  to  them  by 
positive  regulation.  It  is  fit  that  a limited  time  should  be  assigned 
to  defendants,  to  plead  to  the  complaints  alleged  against  them  ; and 
also  that  the  default  of  pleading  within  a certain  time  should  be  ta- 
ken for  a confession  of  the  charge : but  to  how  many  days  or  months 
that  term  should  be  extended,  though  necessary  to  be  known  with 
certainty,  cannot  be  known  at  all  by  any  information  which  the  law 
of  nature  affords.  And  the  same  remark  seems  applicable  to  almost 
all  those  rules  of  proceeding,  which  constitute  what  is  called  the 
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practice  of  the  court : as  they  cannot  be  traced  out  by  reasoning, 
they  must  be  settled  by  authority. 

Thirdly ; in  contracts,  whether  express  or  implied,  which  involve  811,1 
a great  number  of  conditions  ; as  in  those  which  are  entered  into  be-  1 
tween  masters  and  servants,  principals  and  agents ; many  also  of 
merchandise,  or  for  works  of  art ; in  some  likewise  which  relate  to 
the  negotiation  of  money  or  bills,  or  to  the  acceptance  of  credit  or 
security ; the  original  design  and  expectation  of  the  parties  was,  that 
both  sides  should  be  guided  by  the  course  and  custom  of  the  coun- 
try in  transactions  of  the  same  sort.  Consequently,  when  these  con-  nz 
tracts  come  to  be  disputed,  natural  justice  can  only  refer  to  that  101 
custom.  Rut  as  such  customs  are  not  always  sufficiently  uniform  or  f( 
notorious,  but  often  to  be  collected  from  the  production  and  compa- 
rison of  instances  and  accounts  repugnant  to  one  another ; and  each 
custom  being  only  that,  after  all,  which  amongst  a variety  of  usages 
seems  to  predominate ; we  have  here  also  ample  room  for  doubt  and 
contest. 

Fourthly  ; as  the  law  of  nature,  founded  in  the  very  construction 
of  human  society,  which  is  formed  to  endure  through  a series  of  per- 
ishing generations,  requires  that  the  just  engagements  a man  enters 
into  should  continue  in  force  beyond  his  own  life ; it  follows,  that 
the  private  rights  of  persons  frequently  depend  upon  what  has  been 
transacted,  in  times  remote  from  the  present,  by  their  ancestors  or 
predecessors,  by  those  under  whom  they  claim,  or  to  whose  obliga- 
tions they  have  succeeded.  Thus  the  questions  which  usually  arise 
between  lords  of  manors  and  their  tenants,  between  the  king  and 
those  who  claim  royal  franchises,  or  between  them  and  the  persons 
affected  by  these  franchises,  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the  original 
grant.  In  like  manner,  every  dispute  concerning  tithes,  in  which  an 
exemption  or  composition  is  pleaded,  depends  upon  the  agreement 
which  took  place  between  the  predecessor  of  the  claimant  and  the 
ancient  owner  of  the  land.  The  appeal  to  these  grants  and  agree- 
ments is  dictated  by  natural  equity,  as  well  as  by  the  municipal  law ; 
but  concerning  the  existence,  or  the  conditions,  of  such  old  cove- 
nants, doubts  will  perpetually  occur,  to  which  the  law  of  nature  af- 
fords no  solution.  The  loss  or  decay  of  records,  the  perishableness 
of  living  memory,  the  corruption  and  carelessness  of  tradition,  all 
conspire  to  multiply  uncertainties  upon  this  head ; what  cannot  be 
produced  or  proved,  must  be  left  to  loose  and  fallible  presumption. 
Under  the  same  head  may  be  included  another  topic  of  altercation  ; 
— the  tracing  out  of  boundaries,  which  time,  or  neglect,  or  unity  of 
possession,  or  mixture  of  occupation,  has  confounded  or  obliterated. 
To  which  should  be  added,  a difficulty  which  often  presents  itself 
in  disputes  concerning  rights  of  way,  both  public  and  private,  and 
of  those  easements  which  one  man  claims  in  another  maffs  property, 
namely,  that  of  distinguishing,  after  a lapse  of  years,  the  use  of  an 
indulgence  from  the  exercise  of  a right. 

Fifthly ; the  quantity  or  extent  of  an  injury,  even  when  the  cause 
and  author  of  it  are  known,  is  often  dubious  and  undefined.  If  the 
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injury  consist  in  the  loss  of  some  specific  right,  the  value  of  the 
right  measures  the  amount  of  the  injury  : but  what  a man  may  have 
! suffered  in  his  person,  from  an  assault ; in  his  reputation,  by  slan- 
der ; or  in  the  comfort  of  his  life,  by  the  seduction  of  a wife  or  a 
daughter ; or  what  sum  of  money  shall  be  deemed  a reparation  for 
damages  such  as  these ; cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  rules  which 
the  law  of  nature  supplies.  The  law  of  nature  commands,  that  re- 
paration be  made ; and  adds  to  her  command,  that,  when  the  ag- 
gressor and  the  sufferer  disagree,  the  damage  be  assessed  by  autho- 
rized and  indifferent  arbitrators.  Here  then  recourse  must  be  had  to 
courts  of  law,  not  only  with  the  permission,  but  in  some  measure  by 
the  direction,  of  natural  justice. 

Sixthly ; when  controversies  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  written 
laws,  they  for  the  most  part  arise  upon  some  contingency  which  the 
composer  of  the  law  did  not  foresee  or  think  of.  In  the  adjudication 
of  such  cases,  this  dilemma  presents  itself : if  the  laws  be  permitted 
to  operate  only  upon  the  cases  which  were  actually  contemplated  by 
the  law-makers,  they  will  always  be  found  defective  : if  they  be  ex- 
tended to  every  case  to  which  the  reasoning,  and  spirit,  and  expe- 
diency, of  the  provision  seem  to  belong,  without  any  farther  evidence 
of  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  we  shall  allow  to  the  judges  a li- 
berty of  applying  the  law,  which  will  fall  very  little  short  of  the 
power  of  making  it.  If  a literal  construction  be  adhered  to,  the  law 
often  fail  of  its  end  ; if  a loose  and  vague  exposition  be  admitted, 
the  law  might  as  well  have  never  been  enacted  ; for  this  licence  will 
bring  back  into  the  subject  all  the  discretion  and  uncertainty  which 
it  was  the  design  of  the  legislature  to  take  away.  Courts  of  justice 
are,  and  always  must  be,  embarrassed  by  these  opposite  difficulties  ; 
and,  as  it  never  can  be  known  beforehand,  in  what  degree  either 
consideration  may  prevail  in  the  mind  of  the  judge,  there  remains 
an  unavoidable  cause  of  doubt,  and  a place  for  contention. 

Seventhly  ; the  deliberations  of  courts  of  justice  upon  every  new 
question,  are  encumbered  with  additional  difficulties,  in  consequence 
of  the  authority  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  possesses,  as  a pre- 
cedent to  future  judicatures ; which  authority  appertains  not  only 
to  the  conclusions  the  court  delivers,  but  to  the  principles  and  argu- 
ments upon  which  they  are  built.  The  view  of  this  effect  makes  it 
necessary  for  a judge  to  look  beyond  the  case  before  him  ; and  be- 
side the  attention  he  owes  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  cause  be- 
tween the  parties,  to  reflect  whether  the  principles,  and  maxims,  and 
reasoning,  which  he  adopts  and  authorizes,  can  be  applied  with  safe- 
ty to  all  cases  which  admit  of  a comparison  with  the  present.  The 
decision  of  the  cause,  were  the  effects  of  the  decision  to  stop  there, 
might  be  easy : but  the  consequence  of  establishing  the  principle 
which  such  a decision  assumes,  may  be  difficult,  though  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  to  be  foreseen  and  regulated. 

Finally  ; after  all  the  certainty  and  rest  that  can  be  given  to  points 
of  law,  either  by  the  interposition  of  the  legislature  or  the  authority 
of  precedents,  one  principal  source  of  disputation,  and  into  which  in- 
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deed  the  greater  part  of  legal  controversies  may  be  resolved,  will 
remain  still,  namely,  “ the  competition  of  opposite  analogies.”  When 
a point  of  law  has  been  once  adjudged,  neither  that  question,  n 
any  which  completely,  and  in  all  its  circumstances,  corresponds  with 
that , can  be  brought  a second  time  into  dispute : but  questions  arise, 
which  resemble  this  onty  indirectly  and  in  part,  in  certain  views  and  i 
circumstances,  and  which  may  seem  to  bear  an  equal  or  a greater  af- 
finity to  other  adjudged  cases;  questions  which  can  be  brought 
within  any  fixed  rule  only  by  analogy,  and  which  hold  a relation  by 
analogy  to  different  rules.  It  is  by  the  urging  of  the  different  ana- 
logies that  the  contention  of  the  bar  is  carried  on : and  it  is  in  the 
comparison,  adjustment,  and  reconciliation,  of  them  with  one  ano- 
ther ; in  the  discerning  of  such  distinctions ; and  in  the  framing  of 
such  a determination,  as  may  either  save  the  various  rules  alleged  in 
the  cause,  or  if  that  be  impossible,  may  give  up  the  weaker  analogy! 
to  the  stronger ; that  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  the  court  are  seen 
and  exercised.  Amongst  a thousand  instances  of  this,  we  may  cite! 
one  of  general  notoriety,  in  the  contest  that  has  lately  been  agitated! 
concerning  literary  property.  The  personal  industry  which  an  au-i 
thor  expends  upon  the  composition  of  his  work,  bears  so  near  a re-! 
semblance  to  that  by  which  every  other  kind  of  property  is  earned,! 
or  deserved,  or  acquired ; or  rather  there  exists  such  a corresponden- 
cy between  what  is  created  by  the  study  of  a man’s  mind,  and  the 
production  of  his  labour  in  any  other  way  of  applying  it,  that  hej 
seems  entitled  to  the  same  exclusive,  assignable,  and  perpetual,  right 
in  both ; and  that  right  to  the  same  protection  of  law.  This  was! 
the  analogy  contended  for  on  one  side.  On  the  other  hand,  a book, 
as  to  the  author’s  right  in  it,  appears  similar  to  an  invention  of  art, 
as  a machine,  an  engine,  a medicine  : and  since  the  law  permits  these 
to  be  copied,  or  imitated,  except  where  an  exclusive  use  or  sale  is 
reserved  to  the  inventor  by  patent,  the  same  liberty  should  be  allowed 
in  the  publication  and  sale  of  books.  This  was  the  analogy  main- 
tained by  the  advocates  of  an  open  trade.  And  the  competition  of 
these  opposite  analogies  constituted  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  as  far  as 
the  same  was  argued,  or  adjudged,  upon  principles  of  common  law. 
— One  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning:  but  whoever 
takes  up  a volume  of  Reports,  will  find  most  of  the  arguments  it  con- 
tains, capable  of  the  same  analysis : although  the  analogies,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  sometimes  so  entangled  as  not  to  be  easily  unravel- 
led, or  even  perceived. 

Doubtful  and  obscure  points  of  law  are  not  however  nearly  so  nu- 
merous as  they  are  apprehended  to  be.  Out  of  the  multitude  of 
causes  which,  in  the  course  of  each  year,  are  brought  to  trial  in  the 
metropolis,  or  upon  the  circuits,  there  are  few  in  which  any  point  is 
reserved  for  the  judgment  of  superior  courts.  Yet  these  few  contain 
all  the  doubts  with  which  the  law  is  chargeable:  for  as  to  the  rest, 
the  uncertainty,  as  hath  been  shown  above,  is  not  in  the  law,  but  in 
the  means  of  human  information. 
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There  are  two  peculiarities  in  the  judicial  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try, which  do  not  carry  with  them  that  evidence  of  their  propriety 
which  recommends  almost  every  other  part  of  the  system.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  rule  which  requires  that  juries  be  unanimous  in  their 
verdicts.  To  expect  that  twelve  men,  taken  by  lot  out  of  a promis- 
cuous multitude,  should  agree  in  their  opinion  upon  points  confes- 
sedly dubious,  and  upon  which  oftentimes  the  wisest  judgments 
might  be  holden  in  suspense  ; or  to  suppose  that  any  real  unanimity , 
Or  change  of  opinion,  in  the  dissenting  jurors,  could  be  procured  by 
confining  them  until  they  all  consented  to  the  same  verdict ; bespeaks 
more  of  the  conceit  of  a barbarous  age,  than  of  the  policy  which 
could  dictate  such  an  institution  as  that  of  juries.  Nevertheless,  the 
effects  of  this  rule  are  not  so  detrimental,  as  the  rule  itself  is  unrea- 
sonable;— in  criminal  prosecutions,  it  operates  considerably  in  fa- 
vour of  the  prisoner : for  if  a juror  find  it  necessary  to  surrender  to 
the  obstinacy  of  others,  he  will  much  more  readily  assign  his  opinion 
on  the  side  of  mercy  than  of  condemnation  : in  civil  suits,  it  adds 
weight  to  the  direction  of  the  judge ; for  when  a conference  with  one 
another  does  not  seem  likely  to  produce,  in  the  jury,  the  agreement 
that  is  necessary,  they  will  naturally  close  their  disputes  by  a com- 
mon submission  to  the  opinion  delivered  from  the  bench.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  less  of  the  concurrency  of  separate  judgments  in 
the  same  conclusion,  consequently  less  assurance  that  the  conclusion 
is  founded  in  reasons  of  apparent  truth  and  justice,  than  if  the  deci- 
sion were  left  to  a plurality,  or  to  some  certain  majority,  of  voices. 

The  second  circumstance  in  our  constitution,  which,  however  it 
may  succeed  in  practice,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by 
any  intelligible  fitness  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  the  choice  that 
is  made  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a court  of  appeal  from  every  civil 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom ; and  the  last  also  and  highest 
appeal  to  which  the  subject  can  resort.  There  appears  to  be  nothing 
in  the  constitution  of  that  assembly ; in  the  education,  habits,  cha- 
racter, or  professions,  of  the  members  who  compose  it ; in  the  mode 
of  their  appointment,  or  the  right  by  which  they  succeed  to  their 
places  in  it ; that  should  qualify  them  for  this  arduous  office : ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  the  elevation  of  their  rank  and  fortune  affords  a 
security  against  the  offer  and  influence  of  small  bribes.  Officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  courtiers,  ecclesiastics ; young  men  who  have 
just  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  who  have  passed  their 
youth  in  the  dissipation  and  pursuits  which  commonly  accompany 
the  possession  or  inheritance  of  great  fortunes  ; country  gentlemen, 
occupied  in  the  management  of  their  estates,  or  in  the  care  of  their 
domestic  concerns  and  family  interests  ; the  greater  part  of  the  as- 
sembly born  to  their  station,  that  is,  placed  in  it  by  chance ; most 
of  the  rest  advanced  to  the  peerage  for  services,  and  from  motives, 
utterly  unconnected  with  legal  erudition  : — these  men  compose  the 
tribunal,  to  which  the  constitution  intrusts  the  interpretation  of  her 
laws,  and  the  ultimate  decision  of  every  dispute  between  her  sub- 
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jects.  These  are  the  men  assigned  to  review  judgments  of  law,  pro- 
nounced by  sages  of  the  profession,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  jurisprudence  of  their  country.  Such  is  1 
the  order  which  our  ancestors  have  established.  The  effect  only 
proves  the  truth  of  this  maxim  ; — “ That  when  a single  institution  ( 
is  extremely  dissonant  from  other  parts  of  the  system  to  which  it  be-  1 
longs,  it  will  always  find  some  way  of  reconciling  itself  to  the  anal-  l 
ogy  which  governs  and  pervades  the  rest.1’  By  constantly  placing  r ‘ 
in  the  House  of  Lords  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced  1 
lawyers  in  the  kingdom ; by  calling  to  their  aid  the  advice  of  the 
judges,  when  any  abstract  question  of  law  awaits  their  determina- 
tion ; by  the  almost  implicit  and  undisputed  deference,  which  the 
uninformed  part  of  the  house  find  it  necessary  to  pay  to  the  learning 
of  their  colleagues ; the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  becomes  in 
fact  an  appeal  to  the  collected  wisdom  of  our  supreme  courts  of  jus-  ! 
tice;  receiving  indeed  solemnity,  but  little  perhaps  of  direction,  j 
from  the  presence  of  the  assembly  in  which  it  is  heard  and  deter-  1 
mined. 

These,  however,  even  if  real,  are  minute  imperfections.  A poli- 
tician who  should  sit  down  to  delineate  a plan  for  the  dispensation 
of  public  justice,  guarded  against  all  access  to  influence  and  corrup- 
tion, and  bringing  together  the  separate  advantages  of  knowledge 
and  impartiality,  would  find,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  had  been 
transcribing  the  judicial  constitution  of  England.  And  it  may  teach 
the  most  discontented  amongst  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  government  of 
his  country,  to  reflect,  that  the  pure,  and  wise,  and  equal  adminis-  I 
tration  of  the  laws,  forms  the  first  end  and  blessing  of  social  union  ; 
and  that  this  blessing  is  enjoyed  by  him  in  a perfection,  which  he  j 
will  seek  in  vain  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  proper  end  of  human  punishment  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  jus-  | 
tice,  but  the  prevention  of  crimes.  By  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  I ( 
mean  the  retribution  of  so  much  pain  for  so  much  guilt;  which  is  I 
the  dispensation  we  expect  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  which  we  are  j 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  order  of  things  that  perfect  justice  die-  i 
tates  and  requires.  In  what  sense,  or  whether  with  truth  in  any  \ 
sense,  justice  may  be  said  to  demand  the  punishment  of  offenders,  i 
I do  not  now  inquire  : but  I assert,  that  this  demand  is  not  the  mo-  * 
tive  or  occasion  of  human  punishment.  What  would  it  be  to  the  \ 
magistrate,  that  offences  went  altogether  unpunished,  if  the  impu- 
nity of  the  offenders  were  followed  by  no  danger  or  prejudice  to  the 
commonwealth  ? The  fear  lest  the  escape  of  the  criminal  should  en- 
courage him,  or  others  by  his  example,  to  repeat  the  same  crime,  or 
to  commit  different  crimes,  is  the  sole  consideration  which  author-  ! 
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izes  the  infliction  of  punishment  by  human  laws.  Now  that,  what- 
j ever  it  be,  which  is  the  cause  and  end  of  the  punishment  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  regulate  the  measure  of  its  severity.  But  this  cause 
appears  to  be  founded,  not  in  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  but  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  preventing  the  repetition  of  the  offence  : and  hence  results 
the  reason,  that  crimes  are  not  by  any  government  punished  in  pro- 
portion to  their  guilt,  nor  in  all  cases  ought  to  be  so,  but  in  propor- 
i tion  to  the  difficulty  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  them.  Thus 
the  stealing  of  goods  privately  out  of  a shop  may  not,  .in  its  moral 
quality,  be  more  criminal  than  the  stealing  of  them  out  of  a house ; 
yet  being  equally  necessary,  and  more  difficult,  to  be  prevented,  the 
law,  in  certain  circumstances,  denounces  against  it  a severer  punish- 
ment. The  crime  must  be  prevented  by  some  means  or  other  ; and 
consequently,  whatever  means  appear  necessary  to  this  end,  whether 
they  be  proportionable  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  or  not,  are  adopt- 
ed rightly,  because  they  are  adopted  upon  the  principle  which  alone 
justifies  the  infliction  of  punishment  at  all.  From  the  same  consi- 
deration it  also  follows,  that  punishment  ought  not  to  be  employed, 
much  less  rendered  severe,  when  the  crime  can  be  prevented  by  any 
other  means.  Punishment  is  an  evil  to  which  the  magistrate  resorts 
only  from  its  being  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  a greater.  This 
necessity  does  not  exist,  when  the  end  may  be  attained,  that  is, 
when  the  public  may  be  defended  from  the  effects  of  the  crime,  by 
any  other  expedient.  The  sanguinary  laws  which  have  been  made 
against  counterfeiting  or  diminishing  the  gold  coin  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  just  until  the  method  of  detecting  the  fraud,  by  weighing 
the  money,  was  introduced  into  general  usage.  Since  that  precau- 
tion was  practised,  these  laws  have  slept ; and  an  execution  under 
them  at  this  day  would  be  deemed  a measure  of  unjustifiable  sever- 
ity. The  same  principle  accounts  for  a circumstance  which  has 
been  often  censured  as  an  absurdity  in  the  penal  laws  of  this,  and  of 
most  modern  nations,  namely,  that  breaches  of  trust  are  either  not 
punished  at  all,  or  punished  with  less  rigour  than  other  frauds. — 
Wherefore  is  it,  some  have  asked,  that  a violation  of  confidence, 
which  increases  the  guilt,  should  mitigate  the  penalty? — This  leni- 
ty, or  rather  forbearance,  of  the  laws,  is  founded  in  the  most  reason- 
able distinction.  A due  circumspection  in  the  choice  of  the  persons 
whom  they  trust ; caution  in  limiting  the  extent  of  that  trust ; or 
the  requiring  of  sufficient  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  it ; 
will  commonly  guard  men  from  injuries  of  this  description  ; and  the 
law  will  not  interpose  its  sanctions  to  protect  negligence  and  creduli- 
ty, or  to  supply  the  place  of  domestic  care  and  prudence.  To  be 
convinced  that  the  law  proceeds  entirely  upon  this  consideration,  we 
have  only  to  observe,  that  where  the  confidence  is  unavoidable — 
where  no  practicable  vigilance  could  watch  the  offender,  as  in  the  case 
of  theft  committed  by  a servant  in  the  shop  or  dwelling-house  of  his 
master,  or  upon  property  to  which  he  must  necessarily  have  access 
— the  sentence  of  the  law  is  not  less  severe,  and  its  execution  com- 
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monly  more  certain  and  rigorous,  than  if  no  trust  at  all  had  inter- 
vened. 

It  is  in  pursuance  of  the  same  principle,  which  pervades  indeed 
the  whole  system  of  penal  jurisprudence,  that  the  facility  with  which 
any  species  of  crimes  is  perpetrated,  has  been  generally  deemed  a 
reason  for  aggravating  the  punishment.  Thus,  sheep-stealing, 
horse-stealing,  stealing  of  cloth  from  tenters  or  bleaching-grounds, 
by  our  laws,  subject  the  offenders  to  sentence,  of  death  : not  that 
these  crimes  are  in  their  nature  more  heinous  than  many  simple  fel- 
onies which  are  punished  by  imprisonment  or  transportation,  but 
because  the  property,  being  more  exposed,  requires  the  terror  of 
capital  punishment  to  protect  it.  This  severity  would  be  absurd 
and  unjust,  if  the  guilt  of  the  offender  were  the  immediate  cause 
and  measure  of  the  punishment ; but  is  a consistent  and  regular 
consequence  of  the  supposition,  that  the  right  of  punishment  results 
from  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  crime : for  if  this  be  the  end 
proposed,  the  severity  of  the  punishment  must  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expediency  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  end ; 
that  is,  in  a proportion  compounded  of  the  mischief  of  the  crime, 
and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  executed.  The  difficulty  of  disco- 
very is  a circumstance  to  be  included  in  the  same  consideration.  It 
constitutes  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  crime,  the  facility  of  which 
we  speak.  By  how  much  therefore  the  detection  of  an  offender  is 
more  rare  and  uncertain,  by  so  much  the  more  severe  must  be  the 
punishment  when  he  is  detected.  Thus  the  writing  of  incendiary 
letters,  though  in  itself  a pernicious  and  alarming  injury,  calls  for  a 
more  condign  and  exemplary  punishment,  by  the  very  obscurity 
with  which  the  crime  is  committed. 

From  the  justice  of  God,  we  are  taught  to  look  for  a gradation  of 
punishment  exactly  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender  : when 
therefore,  in  assigning  the  degrees  of  human  punishment,  we  intro- 
duce considerations  distinct  from  that  guilt,  and  a proportion  so  va- 
ried by  external  circumstances,  that  equal  crimes  frequently  under- 
go unequal  punishments,  or  the  less  crime  the  greater ; it  is  natural 
to  demand  the  reason  why  a different  measure  of  punishment  should 
be  expected  from  God,  and  observed  by  man ; why  that  rule,  which 
befits  the  absolute  and  perfect  justice  of  the  Deity,  should  not  be 
the  rule  which  ought  to  be  pursued  and  imitated  by  human  laws. 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  must  be  sought  for  in  those  peculiar 
attributes  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  distinguish  the  dispensations 
of  Supreme  Wisdom  from  the  proceedings  of  human  judicature. 
A Being  whose  knowledge  penetrates  every  concealment,  from  the 
operation  of  whose  will  no  art  or  flight  can  escape,  and  in  whose 
hands  punishment  is  sure ; such  a Being  may  conduct  the  moral 
government  of  his  creation,  in  the  best  and  wisest  manner,  by  pro- 
nouncing a law  that  every  crime  shall  finally  receive  a punishment 
proportioned  to  the  guilt  which  it  contains,  abstracted  from  any  fo- 
reign consideration  whatever ; and  may  testify  his  veracity  to  the 
spectators  of  his  judgments,  by  carrying  this  law  into  strict  execu- 
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tion.  Bat  when  the  care  of  the  public  safety  is  intrusted  to  men, 
whose  authority  over  their  fellow-creatures  is  limited  by  defects  of 
power  and  knowledge ; from  whose  utmost  vigilance  and  sagacity 
the  greatest  offenders  often  lie  hid ; whose  wisest  precautions  and 
speediest  pursuit  may  be  eluded  by  artifice  or  concealment ; a dif- 
ferent necessity,  a new  rule  of  proceeding,  results  from  the  very  im- 
perfection of  their  faculties.  In  their  hands,  the  uncertainty  of  pun- 
ishment must  be  compensated  by  the  severity.  The  ease  with  which 
crimes  are  committed  or  concealed,  must  be  counteracted  by  addi- 
tional penalties  and  increased  terrors.  The  very  end  for  which  hu- 
man government  is  established,  requires  that  its  regulations  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  suppression  of  crimes.  This  end,  whatever  it  may  do  in 
the  plans  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  does  not,  in  the  designation  of  tem- 
poral penalties,  always  coincide  with  the  proportionate  punishment 
of  guilt. 

There  are  two  methods  of  administering  penal  justice. 

The  first  method  assigns  capital  punishment  to  few  offences,  and 
inflicts  it  invariably. 

The  second  method  assigns  capital  punishment  to  many  kinds  of 
offences,  but  inflicts  it  only  upon  a few  examples  of  each  kind. 

The  latter  of  which  two  methods  has  been  long  adopted  in  this 
country,  where,  of  those  who  receive  sentence  of  death,  scarcely  one 
in  ten  is  executed.  And  the  preference  of  this  to  the  former  method 
seems  to  be  founded  in  the  consideration,  that  the  selection  of  proper 
objects  for  capital  punishment  principally  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, which,  however  easy  to  perceive  in  each  particular  case  after 
the  crime  is  committed,  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  define  be- 
forehand ; or  to  ascertain  however  with  that  exactness  which  is  re- 
quisite in  legal  descriptions.  Hence,  although  it  be  necessary  to  fix 
by  precise  rules  of  law  the  boundary  on  one  side,  that  is,  the  limit 
to  which  the  punishment  may  be  extended ; and  also  that  nothing 
less  than  the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature  be  suffered  to  deter- 
mine that  boundary,  and  assign  these  rules ; yet  the  mitigation  of 
punishment,  the  exercise  of  lenity,  may  without  danger  be  intrusted 
to  the  executive  magistrate,  whose  discretion  will  operate  upon  those 
numerous,  unforeseen,  mutable,  and  indefinite  circumstances,  both 
of  the  crime  and  the  criminal,  which  constitute  or  qualify  the  malig- 
nity of  each  offence.  Without  the  power  of  relaxation  lodged  in  a 
living  authority,  either  some  offenders  would  escape  capital  punish- 
ment, whom  the  public  safety  required  to  suffer  ; or  some  would 
undergo  this  punishment,  where  it  was  neither  deserved  nor  neces- 
sary. For  if  judgment  of  death  were  reserved  for  one  or  two  species 
of  crimes  only  (which  would  probably  be  the  case  if  that  judgment 
was  intended  to  be  executed  without  exception)  crimes  might  occur 
of  the  most  dangerous  example,  and  accompanied  with  circumstances 
of  heinous  aggravation,  which  did  not  fall  within  any  description  of 
offences  that  the  laws  had  made  capital,  and  which  consequently 
could  not  receive  the  punishment  their  own  malignity  and  the  public 
safety  required.  What  is  worse,  it  would  be  known  beforehand* 
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that  such  ci  imes  might  be  committed  without  danger  to  the  offender’s 
life.  On  the  other  hand*  if  to  reach  these  possible  cases*  the  whole 
class  of  offences  to  which  they  belong  be  subjected  to  pains  of  death, 
and  no  power  of  remitting  this  severity  remain  any  where*  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  will  become  more  sanguinary  than  the  public  com- 
passion would  endure,  or  than  is  necessary  to  the  general  security. 

The  law  of  England  is  constructed  upon  a different  and  a better 
policy.  By  the  number  of  statutes  creating  capital  offences,  it 
sweeps  into  the  net  every  crime  which,  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances, may  merit  the  punishment  of  death  : but  when  the  execution 
of  this  sentence  comes  to  be  deliberated  upon,  a small  proportion  of 
each  class  are  singled  out,  the  general  character,  or  the  peculiar  ag- 
gravations, of  whose  crimes,  render  them  fit  examples  of  public  jus- 
tice. By  this  expedient,  few  actually  suffer  death,  whilst  the  dread 
and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of  many.  The  tenderness  of 
the  law  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of.  The  life  of  the  subject  is 
spared  as  far  ns  the  necessity  of  restraint  and  intimidation  permits  ; 
yet  no  one  will  adventure  upon  the  commission  of  any  enormous 
crime,  from  a knowledge  that  the  laws  have  not  provided  for  its  pun- 
ishment. The  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this  design  furnish  a just 
excuse  for  the  multiplicity  of  capital  offences,  which  the  laws  of  En- 
gland are  accused  of  creating  beyond  those  of  other  countries.  The 
charge  of  cruelty  is  answered  by  observing,  that  these  laws  were  ne- 
ver meant  to  be  carried  into  indiscriminate  execution ; that  the  legis- 
lature, when  it  establishes  its  last  and  highest  sanctions,  trusts  to 
the  benignity  of  the  crown  to  relax  their  severity,  as  often  as  circum- 
stances appear  to  palliate  the  offence,  or  even  as  often  as  those  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  are  wanting  which  rendered  this  rigorous  in- 
terposition necessary.  Upon  this  plan,  it  is  enough  to  vindicate  the 
lenity  of  the  laws,  that  some  instances  are  to  be  found  in  each  class 
of  capital  crimes,  which  require  the  restraint  of  capital  punishment, 
and  that  this  restraint  could  not  be  applied  without  subjecting  the 
whole  class  to  the  same  condemnation. 

There  is  however  one  species  of  crimes,  the  making  of  which  capi- 
tal can  hardly,  I think,  be  defended  even  upon  the  comprehensive  S 
principle  just  now  stated; — I mean  that  of  privately  stealing  from  i 
the  person.  As  every  degree  of  force  is  excluded  by  the  description 
of  the  crime,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  an  example,  where  either  the 
amount  or  circumstances  of  the  theft  place  it  upon  a level  with  those 
dangerous  attempts  to  which  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  con- 
fined. It  will  be  still  more  difficult  to  show,  that,  without  gross  and 
culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  such  examples  can 
ever  become  so  frequent,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  constitute  a class  ji 
of  capital  offences,  of  very  wide  and  large  extent 

The  prerogative  of  pardon  is  properly  reserved  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate. The  power  of  suspending  the  laws  is  a privilege  of  too  high 
a nature  to  be  committed  to  many  hands,  or  to  those  of  any  inferior 
officer  in  the  state.  The  king  also  can  best  collect  the  advice  by 
which  his  resolutions  should  be  governed;  and  is. at  the  same  time  I 
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removed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  influence  of  private  mo- 
tives. But  let  this  power  be  deposited  where  it  will,  the  exercise  of 
it  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a favour  to  be  yielded  to  solicitation, 
granted  to  friendship,  or,  least  of  all,  to  be  made  subservient  to  the 
conciliating  or  gratifying  of  political  attachments,  but  as  a judicial 
act ; as  a deliberation  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  character  of 
impartiality,  with  the  same  exact  and  diligent  attention  to  the  proper 
merits  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  that  which  the  judge  upon 
the  bench  was  expected  to  maintain  and  show  in  the  trial  of  the  pri- 
soner’s guilt.  The  questions,  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty,  and 
whether,  being  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  executed,  are  equally  ques- 
tions of  public  justice.  The  adjudication  of  the  latter  question  is  as 
much  a function  of  magistracy,  as  the  trial  of  the  former.  The  pub- 
lic welfare  is  interested  in  both.  The  conviction  of  an  offender 
should  depend  upon  nothing  but  the  proof  of  his  guilt ; nor  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  sentence  upon  any  thing  beside  the  quality  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  crime.  It  is  necessary  to  the  good  order  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  the  reputation  and  authority  of  government,  that  this 
be  known  and  believed  to  be  the  case  in  each  part  of  the  proceeding. 
Which  reflections  show,  that  the  admission  of  extrinsic  or  oblique 
considerations,  in  dispensing  the  power  of  pardon,  is  a crime,  in  the 
authors  and  advisers  of  such  unmerited  partiality,  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  that  of  corruption  in  a judge. 

Aggravations,  which  ought  to  guide  the  magistrate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  objects  of  condign  punishment,  are  principally  these  three — 
repetition,  cruelty,  combination.  The  first  two,  it  is  manifest,  add 
to  every  reason  upon  which  the  justice  or  the  necessity  of  rigorous 
measures  can  be  founded  ; and  with  respect  to  the  last  circumstance, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  thieves  and  robbers  are  once  collected 
into  gangs,  their  violence  becomes  more  formidable,  the  confederates 
more  desperate,  and  the  difficulty  of  defending  the  public  against 
their  depredations  much  greater,  than  in  the  case  of  solitary  adven- 
turers. Which  several  considerations  compose  a distinction  that  is 
properly  adverted  to,  in  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  convicted  male- 
factors. 

In  crimes,  however,  which  are  perpetrated  by  a multitude,  or  by 
a gang,  it  is  proper  to  separate,  in  the  punishment,  the  ringleader 
from  his  followers,  the  principal  from  his  accomplices,  and  even  the 
person  who  struck  the  blow,  broke  the  lock,  or  first  entered  the 
house,  from  those  who  joined  him  in  the  felony ; not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  any  distinction  in  the  guilt  of  the  offenders,  as  for  the  sake 
of  casting  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  confederacies,  by  rendering 
it  difficult  for  the  confederates  to  settle  who  shall  begin  the  attack, 
or  to  find  a man  amongst  their  number  willing  to  expose  himself  to 
greater  danger  than  his  associates.  This  is  another  instance  in  which 
the  punishment  which  expediency  directs,  does  not  pursue  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  crime. 

Injuries  effected  by  terror  and  violence,  are  those  which  it  is  the 
first  and  chief  concern  of  legal  government  to  repress ; because  their 
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extent  is  unlimited ; because  no  private  precaution  can  protect  the 
subject  against  them  ; because  they  endanger  life  and  safety,  as  well 
as  property  ; and  lastly,  because  they  render  the  condition  of  society 
wretched,  by  a sense  of  personal  insecurity.  These  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  frauds  which  circumspection  may  prevent ; which  must 
wait  for  opportunity  ; which  can  proceed  only  to  certain  limits ; and 
by  the  apprehension  of  which,  although  the  business  of  life  be  in- 
commoded, life  itself  is  not  made  miserable.  The  appearance  of 
this  distinction  has  led  some  humane  writers  to  express  a wish,  that 
capital  punishments  might  be  confined  to  crimes  of  violence. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  malignancy  of  crimes  of  violence, 
regard  is  to  be  had,  not  only  to  the  proper  and  intended  mischief  of 
the  crime,  but  to  the  fright  occasioned  by  the  attack,  to  the  general 
alarm  excited  by  it  in  others,  and  to  the  consequences  which  may  at- 
tend future  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  in  affixing  the  pun- 
ishment of  burglary,  or  of  breaking  into  dwelling-houses  by  night, 
we  are  to  consider  not  only  the  peril  to  which  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perty is  exposed  by  this  crime,  and  which  may  be  called  the  direct 
mischief  of  it,  but  the  danger  also  of  murder  in  case  of  resistance,  or 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  discovery ; and  the  universal  dread  with 
which  the  silent  and  defenceless  hours  of  rest  and  sleep  must  be  dis- 
turbed, were  attempts  of  this  sort  to  become  frequent ; and  which 
dread  alone,  even  without  the  mischief  which  is  the  object  of  it,  is  not 
only  a public  evil,  but  almost  of  all  evils  the  most  insupportable. 
These  circumstances  place  a difference  between  the  breaking  into  a 
dwelling-house  by  day,  and  by  night ; which  difference  obtains  in 
the  punishment  of  the  offence  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  judicial  codes  of  most  countries,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present. 

Of  frauds,  or  of  injuries  which  are  effected  without  force,  the  most 
noxious  kinds  are — forgeries,  counterfeiting  or  diminishing  of  the 
coin,  and  the  stealing  of  letters  in  the  course  of  their  conveyance ; 
inasmuch  as  these  practices  tend  to  deprive  the  public  of  accommo- 
dations, which  not  only  improve  the  conveniences  of  social  life,  but 
are  essential  to  the  prosperity,  and  even  the  existence,  of  commerce. 
Of  these  crimes  it  may  be  said,  that  although  they  seem  to  affect  pro- 
perty alone,  the  mischief  of  their  operation  does  not  terminate  there. 
For  let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  remissness  or  lenity  of  the  laws 
should,  in  any  country,  suffer  offences  of  this  sort  to  grow  into  such 
a frequency,  as  to  render  the  use  of  money,  the  circulation  of  bills, 
or  the  public  conveyance  of  letters,  no  longer  safe  or  practicable ; 
what  would  follow,  but  that  every  species  of  trade  and  of  activity 
must  decline  under  these  discouragements the  sources  of  subsis- 
tence fail,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  supported ; 
the  country  itself,  where  the  intercourse  of  civil  life  was  so  endanger- 
ed and  defective,  be  deserted  ; and  that,  beside  the  distress  and  po- 
verty which  the  loss  of  employment  would  produce  to  the  industri- 
ous and  valuable  part  of  the  existing  community,  a rapid  depopula- 
tion must  take  place,  each  generation  becoming  less  numerous  than 
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the  last;  till  solitude  and  barrenness  overspread  the  land;  until  a 
desolation  similar  to  what  obtains  in  many  countries  of  Asia,  which 
were  once  the  most  civilized  and  frequented  parts  of  the  world,  suc- 
ceed in  the  place  of  crowded  cities,  of  cultivated  fields,  of  happy  and 
well-peopled  regions  ? When  therefore  we  carry  forwards  our  views 
to  the  more  distant,  but  not  less  certain  consequences  of  these  crimes, 
we  perceive  that,  though  no  living  creature  be  destroyed  by  them,  yet 
human  life  is  diminished  : that  an  offence,  the  particular  consequence 
of  which  deprives  only  an  individual  of  a small  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  which  even  in  its  general  tendency  seems  to  do  nothing 
more  than  obstruct  the  enjoyment  of  certain  public  conveniences, 
may  nevertheless,  by  its  ultimate  effects,  conclude  in  the  laying  waste 
of  human  existence.  This  observation  will  enable  those  who  regard 
the  divine  rule  of  “ life  for  life,  and  blood  for  blood,”  as  the  only 
authorized  and  justifiable  measure  of  capital  punishment,  to  per- 
ceive, with  respect  to  the  effects  and  quality  of  the  actions,  a great- 
er resemblance  than  they  suppose  to  exist  between  certain  atrocious 
frauds,  and  those  crimes  which  attack  personal  safety. 

In  the  case  of  forgeries,  there  appears  a substantial  difference  be- 
tween the  forging  of  bills  of  exchange,  or  of  securities  which  are  cir- 
culated, and  of  which  the  circulation  and  currency  are  found  to  serve 
and  facilitate  valuable  purposes  of  commerce ; and  the  forging  of 
bonds,  leases,  mortgages,  or  of  instruments  which  are  not  commonly 
transferred  from  one  hand  to  another ; because,  in  the  former  case, 
credit  is  necessarily  given  to  the  signature,  and  without  that  credit 
the  negotiation  of  such  property  could  not  be  carried  on,  nor  the 
public  utility,  sought  from  it,  be  attained  : in  the  other  case,  all  pos- 
sibility of  deceit  might  be  precluded,  by  a direct  communication  be- 
tween the  parties,  or  by  due  care  in  the  choice  of  their  agents,  with 
little  interruption  to  business,  and  without  destroying,  or  much  en- 
cumbering, the  uses  for  which  these  instruments  are  calculated.  This 
distinction  I apprehend  to  be  not  only  real,  but  precise  enough  to 
afford  a line  of  division  between  forgeries,  which,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  are  almost  universally  capital,  and  punished  with  undistin- 
guishing severity. 

Perjury  is  another  crime,  of  the  same  class  and  magnitude. 
And,  when  we  consider  what  reliance  is  necessarily  placed  upon 
oaths  ; that  all  judicial  decisions  proceed  upon  testimony ; that  con- 
sequently there  is  not  a right  that  a man  possesses,  of  which  false 
witnesses  may  not  deprive  him ; that  reputation,  property,  and  life 
itself,  lie  open  to  the  attempts  of  perjury  ; that  it  may  often  be  com- 
mitted without  a possibility  of  contradiction  or  discovery  ; that  the 
success  and  prevalency  of  this  vice  tend  to  introduce  the  most  griev- 
ous and  fatal  injustice  into  the  administration  of  human  affairs,  or 
such  a distrust  of  testimony  as  must  create  universal  embarrassment 
and  confusion  : — when  we  reflect  upon  these  mischiefs,  we  shall  be 
brought,  probably,  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  contend 
that  perjury  in  its  punishment,  especially  that  which  is  attempted  in 
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solemn  evidence,  and  in  the  face  of  a court  of  justice,  should  be 
placed  upon  a level  with  the  most  flagitious  frauds. 

The  obtaining  of  money  by  secret  threats,  whether  we  regard  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  crime  is  traced  out,  the  odious  imputations 
to  which  it  may  lead,  or  the  profligate  conspiracies  that  are  some- 
times formed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  worst  species  of  robbery. 

The  fretjuency  of  capital  executions  in  this  country  owes  its  ne- 
cessity to  three  causes; — much  liberty,  great  cities,  and  the  want 
of  a punishment  short  of  death,  possessing  a sufficient  degree  of  ter- 
ror. And  if  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  malefactors  be  more  rare 
in  other  countries  than  in  ours,  the  reason  will  be  found  in  some  dif- 
ference in  these  articles.  The  liberties  of  a free  people,  are  still 
more  the  jealousy  with  which  these  liberties  are  watched,  and  by 
which  they  are  preserved,  permit  not  those  precautions  and  re- 
straints, that  inspection,  scrutiny,  and  control,  which  are  exercised 
with  success  in  arbitrary  governments.  For  example,  neither  the 
spirit  of  the  laws,  nor  of  the  people,  will  suffer  the  detention  or  con- 
finement of  suspected  persons,  without  proofs  of  their  guilt,  which 
it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  ; nor  will  they  allow  that  masters  of 
families  be  obliged  to  record  and  render  up  a description  of  the 
strangers  or  inmates  whom  they  entertain  ; nor  that  an  account  be 
demanded,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrate,  of  each  man’s  time, 
employment,  and  means  of  subsistence  ; nor  securities  to  be  requir- 
ed when  these  accounts  appear  unsatisfactory  or  dubious ; nor  men 
to  be  apprehended  upon  the  mere  suggestion  of  idleness  or  vagran- 
cy ; nor  to  be  confined  to  certain  districts ; nor  the  inhabitants  of 
each  district  to  be  made  responsible  for  one  another’s  behaviour ; 
nor  passports  to  be  exacted  from  all  persons  entering  or  leaving  the 
kingdom  : least  of  all  will  they  tolerate  the  appearance  of  an  armed 
force,  or  of  military  law  ; or  suffer  the  streets  and  public  roads  to  be 
guarded  and  patrolled  by  soldiers ; or  lastly,  intrust  the  police  with 
such  discretionary  powers,  as  may  make  sure  of  the  guilty,  however 
they  involve  the  innocent.  These  expedients,  although  arbitrary 
and  rigorous,  are  many  of  them  effectual : and  in  proportion  as  they 
render  the  commission  or  concealment  of  crimes  more  difficult,  they 
subtract  from  the  necessity  of  severe  punishment.  — Great  cities  mul- 
tiply crimes,  by  presenting  easier  opportunities,  and  more  incentives 
to  libertinism,  which  in  low  life  is  commonly  the  introductory  stage 
to  other  enormities ; by  collecting  thieves  and  robbers  into  the  same 
neighbourhood,  which  enables  them  to  form  communications  and 
confederacies,  that  increase  their  art  and  courage,  as  well  as  strength 
and  wickedness ; but  principally  by  the  refuge  they  afford  to  vil- 
lany,  in  the  means  of  concealment,  and  of  subsisting  in  secrecy,  which 
crowded  towns  supply  to  men  of  every  description.  These  tempta- 
tions and  facilities  can  only  be  counteracted  by  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  capital  punishments.  — But  a third  cause,  which  increases  the 
frequency  of  capital  executions  in  England,  is,  a defect  of  the  laws, 
in  not  being  provided  with  any  other  punishment  than  that  of  death, 
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sufficiently  terrible  to  keep  offenders  in  awe.  Transportation,  which 
is  the  sentence  second  in  the  order  of  severity,  appears  to  me  to  an- 
| swer  the  purpose  of  example  very  imperfectly : not  only  because 
exile  is  in  reality  a slight  punishment  to  those  who  have  neither  pro- 
! perty,  nor  friends,  nor  reputation,  nor  regular  means  of  subsistence, 
at  home ; and  because  their  situation  becomes  little  worse  by  their 
; crime,  than  it  was  before  they  committed  it ; but  because  the  pun- 
j ishment,  whatever  it  be,  is  unobserved  and  unknown.  A transport  - 
I ed  convict  may  suffer  under  his  sentence,  but  his  sufferings  are  re- 
moved from  the  view  of  his  countrymen  : his  misery  is  unseen  ; his 
condition  strikes  no  terror  into  the  minds  of  those  whose  warning 
and  admonition  it  was  intended.  This  chasm  in  the  scale  of  pun- 
ishment produces  also  two  farther  imperfections  in  the  administra- 
tion of  penal  justice : — the  first  is,  that  the  same  punishment  is  ex- 
tended to  crimes  of  very  different  character  and  malignancy  : the  se- 
cond, that  punishments  separated  by  a great  interval,  are  assigned 
to  crimes  hardly  distinguishable  in  their  guilt  and  mischief. 

The  end  of  punishment  is  twofold; — amendment  and  example. 
In  the  first  of  these,  the  reformation  of  criminals,  little  has  ever 
I been  effected,  and  little,  I fear,  is  practicable.  From  every  species 
of  punishment  that  has  hitherto  been  devised,  from  imprisonment 
and  exile,  from  pain  and  infamy,  malefactors  return  more  hardened 
in  their  crimes,  and  more  instructed.  If  there  be  any  thing  that 
shakes  the  soul  of  a confirmed  villain,  it  is  the  expectation  of  ap- 
proaching death.  The  horrors  of  this  situation  may  cause  such  a 
! wrench  in  the  mental  organs,  as  to  give  them  a holding  turn : and 
I think  it  probable,  that  many  of  those  who  are  executed,  would,  if 
they  were  delivered  at  the  point  of  death,  retain  such  a remembrance 
of  their  sensations,  as  might  preserve  them,  unless  urged  by  extreme 
want,  from  relapsing  into  their  former  crimes.  But  this  is  an  experi- 
ment that  from  its  nature  cannot  be  repeated  often. 

Of  the  reforming  punishments  which  have  not  yet  been  tried, 
none  promises  so  much  success  as  that  of  solitary  imprisonment,  or 
the  confinement  of  criminals  in  separate  apartments.  This  improve- 
ment augments  the  terror  of  the  punishment ; secludes  the  criminal 
from  the  society  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  in  which  society  the  worse 
are  sure  to  corrupt  the  better ; weans  him  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  companions,  and  from  the  love  of  that  turbulent  and  precarious 
life  in  which  his  vices  had  engaged  him  : is  calculated  to  raise  up  in 
him  reflections  on  the  folly  of  his  choice,  and  to  dispose  his  mind  to 
such  bitter  and  continued  penitence,  as  may  produce  a lasting  alter^ 
ation  in  the  principles  of  his  conduct. 

As  aversion  to  labour  is  the  cause  from  which  half  of  the  vices  of 
low  life  deduce  their  origin  and  continuance,  punishments  ought  to 
be  contrived  with  a view  to  the  conquering  of  this  disposition.  Two 
opposite  expedients  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose ; the 
one,  solitary  confinement  with  hard  labour ; the  other,  solitary  con 
finement  with  nothing  to  do.  Both  expedients  seek  the  same  end ; — 
to  reconcile  the  idle  to  a life  of  industry.  The  former  hopes  to  effect 
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this  by  making  labour  habitual ; the  latter  by  making  idleness  in- 
supportable : and  the  preference  of  one  method  to  the  other  depends  I 
upon  the  question,  whether  a man  is  more  likely  to  betake  himself,  I 
of  his  own  accord,  to  work,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  employ-  c 
ment,  or  who  has  been  distressed  by  the  want  of  it.  When  jails  are  \% 
once  provided  for  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners,  which  both 
proposals  require,  the  choice  between  them  may  soon  be  determined# 
by  experience.  If  labour  be  exacted,  I would  leave  the  whole,  or 
a portion,  of  the  earnings  to  the  prisoner’s  use,  and  I would  debar  | 
him  from  any  other  provision  or  supply  ; that  his  subsistence,  how-  f 
ever  coarse  and  penurious,  may  be  proportioned  to  his  diligence,  } 
and  that  he  may  taste  the  advantage  of  industry  together  with  the  II 
toil.  I would  go  farther;  I would  measure  the  confinement,  notj* 
by  the  duration  of  time,  but  by  quantity  of  work,  in  order  both  to  j 
excite  industry,  and  to  render  it  more  voluntary.  But  the  principal  i 
difficulty  remains  still ; namely,  how  to  dispose  of  criminals  after  \t 
their  enlargement.  By  a rule  of  life,  which  is  perhaps  too  invaria-  j 
bly  and  indiscriminately  adhered  to,  no  one  will  receive  a man  or  j 
woman  out  of  a jail,  into  any  service  or  employment  whatever.  |i 
This  is  the  common  misfortune  of  public  punishments,  that  they  j* 
preclude  the  offender  from  all  honest  means  of  future  support.*  It 
seems  incumbent  upon  the  state  to  secure  a maintenance  to  those  f 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  it ; and  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ; 
divide  criminals  as  far  asunder  from  one  another  as  possible.  Whe-  i 
ther  male  prisoners  might  not,  after  the  term  of  their  confinement  || 
was  expired,  be  distributed  in  the  country,  detained  within  certain  i 
limits,  and  employed  upon  the  public  roads;  and  females  be  remit-  | 
ted  to  the  overseers  of  country  parishes,  to  be  there  furnished  with  | 
dwellings,  and  with  the  materials  and  implements  of  occupation; — i 
whether  by  these,  or  by  what  other  methods,  it  may  be  possible  to  I 
effect  the  two  purposes  of  employment  and  dispersion ; well  merits  | 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  the  internal  regulation  lj) 
of  their  country. 

Torture  is  applied  either  to  obtain  confessions  of  guilt,  or  to  ex-  i 
asperate  or  prolong  the  pains  of  death.  No  bodily  punishment,  i; 
however  excruciating  or  long  continued,  receives  the  name  of  tor-  i 
ture,  unless  it  be  designed  to  kill  the  criminal  by  a more  lingering  i 
death ; or  to  extort  from  him  the  discovery  of  some  secret,  which  is  I 
supposed  to  lie  concealed  in  his  breast.  The  question  by  torture  ap-  I 
pears  to  be  equivocal  in  its  effects : for  since  extremity  of  pain,  and 
not  any  consciousness  of  remorse  in  the  mind,  produces  those  effects, 
an  innocent  man  may  sink  under  the  torment,  as  well  as  he  who  is 
guilty.  The  latter  has  as  much  to  fear  from  yielding,  as  the  former.  I 
The  instant  and  almost  irresistible  desire  of  relief  may  draw  from  | 
one  sufferer  false  accusations  of  himself  or  others,  as  it  may  some-  I 
times  extract  the  truth  out  of  another.  This  ambiguity  renders  the  I 

* Until  this  inconvenience  be  remedied,  small  offences  had  perhaps  better  go  un- 
punished : I do  not  mean  that  the  law  should  exempt  them  from  punishment,  but  > 
that  private  persons  should  be  tender  in  prosecuting  them. 
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• use  of  torture,  as  a means  of  procurin^cio formation  in  criminaLp.we 
8 ceedings,  liable  to  the  risk  of  grievotantiaP irreparable  injustice/ 

> For  which  reason,  though  recommended  mqualifie*t  and  general  ex- 

• ample,  it  has  been  properly  exploded  froKell-aj  mild  and  cautious 
! | system  of  penal  jurisprudence  established  in  this  country. 

1 Barbarous  spectacles  of  human  agony  are  justly  found  fault  with, 
l as  tending  to  harden  and  deprave  the  public  feelings,  and  to  destroy 
that  sympathy  with  which  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures  ought 
always  to  be  seen ; or,  if  no  effect  of  this  kind  follow  from  them,  ' 
they  counteract  in  some  measure  their  own  design,  by  sinking  men’s 
abhorrence  of  the  crime  in  their  commiseration  of  the  criminal. 
But  if  a mode  of  execution  could  be  devised,  which  would  augment 
the  horror  of  the  punishment,  without  offending  or  impairing  the 
public  sensibility  by  cruel  or  unseemly  exhibitions  of  death,  it  might 
add  something  to  the  efficacy  of  the  example  : and,  by  being  reserv- 
ed for  a few  atrocious  crimes,  might  also  enlarge  the  scale  of  punish- 
ment ; an  addition  to  which  seems  wanting  ; for,  as  the  matter  re- 
mains at  present,  you  hang  a malefactor  for  a simple  robbery,  and 
can  do  no  more  to  the  villain  who  has  poisoned  his  father.  Some- 
what of  the  sort  we  have  been  describing,  was  the  proposal  not 
long  since  suggested,  of  casting  murderers  into  a den  of  wild  beasts, 
where  they  would  perish  in  a manner  dreadful  to  the  imagination* 
yet  concealed  from  the  view. 

Infamous  punishments  are  mismanaged  in  this  country,  with  re- 
spect both  to  the  crimes  and  the  criminals.  In  the  first  place,  they 
ought  to  be  confined  to  offences  which  are  holden  in  undisputed  and 
universal  detestation.  To  condemn  to  the  pillory  the  author  or 
editor  of  a libel  against  the  state,  who  has  rendered  himself  the  fa- 
vourite of  a party,  if  not  of  the  people,  by  the  very  act  for  which 
he  stands  there,  is  to  gratify  the  offender,  and  to  expose  the  laws  to 
mockery  and  insult.  In  the  second  place ; the  delinquents  who  re- 
ceive this  sentence,  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  have  long  ceased 
| either  to  value  reputation,  or  to  fear  shame ; of  whose  happiness, 
and  of  whose  enjoyments,  character  makes  no  part.  Thus  the  low 
ministers  of  libertinism,  the  keepers  of  bawdy  or  disorderly  houses, 
are  threatened  in  vain  with  a punishment  that  affects  a sense  which 
they  have  not ; that  applies  solely  to  the  imagination,  to  the  virtue 
and  the  pride  of  human  nature.  The  pillory,  or  any  other  infamous 
distinction,  might  be  employed  rightly,  and  with  effect,  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  some  offences  of  higher  life ; as  of  frauds  and  peculation 
in  office;  of  collusions  and  connivances,  by  which  the  public  trea- 
sury is  defrauded  ; of  breaches  of  trust ; of  perjury,  and  suborna- 
tion of  perjury  ; of  the  clandestine  and  forbidden  sale  of  places ; of 
flagrant  abuses  of  authority,  or  neglect  of  duty  ; and,  lastly,  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  exercise  of  confidential  or  judicial  offices.  In  all 
which,  the  more  elevated  Ws  the  station  of  the  criminal,  the  more 
signal  and  conspicuous  would  be  the  triumph  of  justice. 

The  certainty  of  punishment  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  se- 
verity. Criminals  do  not  so  much  flatter  themselves  with  the  lenity 
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thLsAe  sentence,  as  with  tbituape  of  escaping.  They  are  not  so  apt 
aTo  compare  what  thevpreferey  the  crime  with  what  they  may  suffer  j 
from  the  punishing  whether  encourage  themselves  with  the  chance  of 
concealment  or  fligfo  woror  which  reason,  a vigilant  magistracy,  an  i 
accurate  police,  a proper  distribution  of  force  and  intelligence,  toge-  j 1 
ther  with  due  rewards  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  male-  I 
factors,  and  an  undeviating  impartiality  in  carrying  the  Jaws  into  ex-  ; 
ecution,  contribute  more  to  the  restraint  and  suppression  of  crimes 
than  any  violent  exacerbations  of  punishment.  And,  for  the  same  j 
reason,  of  all  contrivances  directed  to  this  end,  those  perhaps  are  |s 
most  effectual  which  facilitate  the  conviction  of  criminals.  The  of- 
fence  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  could  not  be  checked  by  all  the  ter-  j 
rors  and  the  utmost  severity  of  law,  whilst  the  act  of  coining  was  |: 
necessary  to  be  established  by  specific  proof.  The  statute  which  j 
made  possession  of  the  implements  of  coining  capital,  that  is,  which  j 
constituted  that  possession  complete  evidence  of  the  offender’s  guilt,  I 
was  the  first  thing  that  gave  force  and  efficacy  to  the  denunciations  I 
of  law  upon  this  subject.  The  statute  of  James  the  First,  relative  I 
to  the  murder  of  bastard  children,  which  ordains  that  the  conceal-  ji 
ment  of  the  birth  should  be  deemed  incontestable  proof  of  the  charge,  | 
though  a harsh  law,  was,  in  like  manner  with  the  former,  well  cal-  | 
culated  to  put  a stop  to  the  crime. 

It  is  upon  the  principle  of  this  observation,  that  I apprehend  ji 
much  harm  to  have  been  done  to  the  community,  by  the  overstrained  j 
scrupulousness,  or  weak  timidity,  of  juries,  which  demands  often  1 
such  proof  of  a prisoner’s  guilt,  as  the  nature  and  secrecy  of  his  crime  J 
scarce  possibly  admit  of ; and  which  holds  it  the  part  of  a safe  con-  j 
science  not  to  condemn  any  man,  whilst  there  exists  the  minutest  pos-  |i 
» sibility  of  his  innocence.  Any  story  they  may  happen  to  have  heard  j 
or  read,  whether  real  or  feigned,  in  which  courts  of  justice  have  been 
misled  by  presumptions  of  guilt,  is  enough,  in  their  minds,  to  found  I 
an  acquittal  upon,  where  positive  proof  is  wanting.  I do  not  mean 
that  juries  should  indulge  conjectures,  should  magnify  suspicions  p 
into  proofs,  or  even  that  they  should  weigh  probabilities  in  gold ! 
scales : but  when  the  prepon deration  of  evidence  is  so  manifest  as  to  jj 
persuade  every  private  understanding  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt ; when  j1 
it  furnishes  the  degree  of  credibility  upon  which  men  decide  and  act  j) 
in  all  other  doubts,  and  which  experience  hath  shown  that  they  may  ji 
decide  and  act  upon  with  sufficient  safety ; to  reject  such  proof, 
from  an  insinuation  of  uncertainty  that  belongs  to  all  human  affairs,  I 
and  from  a general  dread  lest  the  charge  of  innocent  blood  should 
lie  at  their  doors,  is  a conduct,  which,  however  natural  to  a mind  j 
studious  of  its  own  quiet,  is  authorized  by  no  considerations  of  rec-  : 
titude  or  utility.  It  counteracts  the  care  and  damps  the  activity  of  | 
government ; it  holds  out  public  encouragement  to  villany,  by  con-  i 
fessing  the  impossibility  of  bringing  villains  to  justice ; and  that  spe-  [ 
cies  of  encouragement  which,  as  hath  been  just  now  observed,  the  ; 
minds  of  such  men  are  most  apt  to  entertain  and  dwell  upon. 

There  are  two  popular  maxims,  which  seem  to  have  a considera-  I 
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ble  influence  in  producing  the  injudicious  acquittals  of  which  we 
complain.  One  is: — 44  That  circumstantial  evidence  falls  short  of 
positive  proof.”  This  assertion*  in  the  unqualified  sense  in  which  it 
is  applied,  is  not  true.  A concurrence  of  well-authenticated  circum- 
stances compose  a stronger  ground  of  assurance  than  positive  testi- 
mony,  unconfirmed  by  circumstances,  usually  affords.  Circum- 
stances cannot  lie.  The  conclusion  also  which  results  from  them, 
though  deduced  by  only  probable  inference,  is  commonly  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  the  veracity  of  an  unsupported  solitary  witness. 
The  danger  of  being  deceived  is  less,  the  actual  instances  of  decep- 
tion are  fewer,  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  What  is  called  posi- 
tive proof  in  criminal  matters,  as  where  a man  swears  to  the  person 
of  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  actually  saw  him  commit  the  crime  with 
which  he  is  charged,  maybe  founded  in  the  mistake  or  perjury  of  a 
single  witness.  Such  mistakes,  and  such  perjuries,  are  not  without 
many  examples.  Whereas,  to  impose  upon  a court  of  justice  a chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  in  support  of  a fabricated  accusation,  re- 
quires such  a number  of  false  witnesses  as  seldom  meet  together ; a 
union  also  of  skill  and  wickedness  which  is  still  more  rare  ; and,  af- 
ter all,  this  species  of  proof  lies  much  more  open  to  discussion,  and  is 
more  likely,  if  false,  to  be  contradicted,  or  to  betray  itself  by  some 
unforeseen  inconsistency,  than  that  direct  proof,  which,  being  con- 
fined within  the  knowledge  of  a single  person,  which,  appealing  to, 
or  standing  connected  with,  no  external  or  collateral  circumstances, 
is  incapable,  by  its  very  simplicity,  of  being  confronted  with  opposite 
probabilities. 

The  other  maxim  which  deserves  a similar  examination  is  this : 
— 44  That  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  persons  escape,  than  that  one 
innocent  man  should  suffer.”  If  by  saying  it  is  better , be  meant  that 
it  is  more  for  the  public  advantage,  the  proposition,  I think,  cannot 
be  maintained.  The  security  of  civil  life,  which  is  essential  to  the 
value  and  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  it  contains,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  which  is  followed  by  universal  misery  and  confusion,  is 
protected  chiefly  by  the  dread  of  punishment.  The  misfortune  of 
an  individual  (for  such  may  the  sufferings,  or  even  the  death,  of  an 
innocent  person  be  called,  when  they  are  occasioned  by  no  evil  inten- 
tion) cannot  be  placed  in  competition  with  this  object.  I do  not 
contend  that  the  life  or  safety  of  the  meanest  subject  ought,  in  any 
case,  to  be  knowingly  sacrificed : no  principle  of  judicature,  no  end 
of  punishment,  can  ever  require  that. 

But  when  certain  rules  of  adjudication  must  be  pursued,  when  cer- 
tain degrees  of  credibility  must  be  accepted,  in  order  to  reach  the 
crimes  with  which  the  public  are  infested  ; courts  of  justice  should 
not  be  deterred  from  the  application  of  these  rules,  by  every  suspicion 
of  danger,  or  by  the  mere  possibility  of  confounding  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  They  ought  rather  to  reflect,  that  he  who  falls  by 
a mistaken  sentence,  may  be  considered  as  falling  for  his  country ; 
whilst  he  suffers  under  the  operation  of  those  rules,  by  the  general 
effect  and  tendency  of  which  the  welfare  of , the  community  is  main- 
tained and  upholden. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OF  RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  OF  TOLERATtON. 


the 

the 


56  A religious  establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity;  it  is  only]  I' 
the  means  of  inculcating  it.”  Amongst  the  Jews,  the  rights  and  of- 
fices, the  order,  family,  and  succession,  of  the  priesthood,  were  mark- 
ed out  by  the  authority  which  declared  the  law  itself.  These,  there- 
fore, were  parts  of  the  J ewish  religion,  as  well  as  the  means  of  trans- 
mitting it.  Not  so  with  the  new  institution.  It  cannot  be  proved  L 
that  any  form  of  church-government  was  laid  down  in  the  Christian, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  with  a view  of  fixing  a con-j 
stitution  for  succeeding  ages ; and  which  constitution,  consequently, 
the  disciples  of  Christianity  would  every  where,  and  at  all  times, j 
by  the  very  law  of  their  religion,  be  obliged  to  adopt.  Certainly 
no  command  for  this  purpose  was  delivered  by  Christ  himself : andl 
if  it  be  shown  that  the  apostles  ordained  bishops  and  presbyters| 
amongst  their  first  converts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  deacons! 
also  and  deaconesses  were  appointed  by  them,  with  functions  very! 
dissimilar  to  any  which  obtain  in  the  church  at  present.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been,  that  such  offices  were  at  first  erected  in  the 
Christian  church,  as  the  good  order,  the  instruction,  and  the  exigen- 


cies, 


of  the  society  at  that  time  required,  without  any  intention,  at 


least  without  any  declared  design,  of  regulating  the  appointment, 
authority,  or  the  distinction,  of  Christian  ministers  under  future 
circumstances.  This  reserve,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  the  Christian 
Legislator,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  two  considerations:  — 
First,  that  no  precise  constitution  could  be  framed,  which  would  suit 
with  the  condition  of  Christianity  in  its  primitive  state,  and  with  that 
which  it  was  to  assume  when  it  should  be  advanced  into  a national 
religion  : Secondly,  that  a particular  designation  of  office  or  autho- 
rity amongst  the  ministers  of  the  new  religion,  might  have  so  inter- 
fered with  the  arrangements  of  civil  policy,  as  to  have  formed,  in 
some  countries,  a considerable  obstacle  to  the  progress  and  reception 
of  the  religion  itself. 

The  authority  therefore  of  a church-establishment  is  founded  in 
its  utility : and  whenever,  upon  this  principle,  we  deliberate  con 
cerning  the  form,  propriety,  or  comparative  excellency,  of  different 
establishments,  the  single  view  under  which  we  ought  to  consider  any 
of  them  is,  that  of  44  a scheme  of  instruction the  single  end  we 
ought  to  propose  by  them  is,  44  the  preservation  and  communication 
of  religious  knowledge.”  Every  other  idea,  and  every  other  end, 
that  have  been  mixed  with  this,  as  the  making  of  the  church  an  en 
gine,  or  even  an  ally , of  the  state ; converting  it  into  the  means  of 
strengthening  or  diffusing  influence  ; or  regarding  it  as  a support  of 
regal  in  opposition  to  popular  forms  of  government ; have  served 
only  to  debase  the  institution,  and  to  introduce  into  it  numerous  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses. 
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The  notion  of  a religious  establishment  comprehends  three  things : 
— -a  clergy,  or  an  order  of  men  secluded  from  other  professions  to 
attend  upon  the  offices  of  religion  ; a legal  provision  for  the  mainte- 
! nance  of  the  clergy  ; and  the  confining  of  that  provision  to  the  teach- 
ers of  a particular  sect  of  Christianity.  If  any  one  of  these  three 
f | things  be  wanting,  if  there  be  no  clergy,  as  amongst  the  Quakers; 

■ or  if  the  clergy  have  no  other  provision  than  what  they  derive  from 

■ the  voluntary  contribution  of  their  hearers  ; or  if  the  provision  which 
I the  laws  assign  to  the  support  of  religion  be  extended  to  various  sects 

and  denominations  of  Christians  ; there  exists  no  national  religion  or 
established  church,  according  to  the  sense  which  these  terms  are 
usually  made  to  convey.  He,  therefore,  who  would  defend  ecclesi- 
astical establishments,  must  show  the  separate  utility  of  these  three 
essential  parts  of  their  constitution : — 

1.  The  question  first  in  order  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
most  fundamental  in  its  importance,  is  whether  the  knowledge  and 
profession  of  Christianity  can  be  maintained  in  a country  without  a 
class  of  men  set  apart  by  public  authority  to  the  study  and  teaching 
of  religion,  and  to  the  conducting  of  public  worship ; and  for  these 
purposes  secluded  from  other  employments.  I add  this  last  circum- 
stance, because  in  it  consists,  as  I take  it,  the  substance  of  the  con- 
troversy. Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Christianity  is  an  his- 
torical religion,  founded  in  facts  which  are  related  to  have  passed, 
upon  discourses  which  were  holden,  and  letters  which  were  written, 
in  a remote  age,  and  distant  country  of  the  world,  as  well  as  under 
a state  of  life  and  manners,  and  during  the  prevalency  of  opinions, 
customs,  and  institutions,  very  unlike  any  which  are  found  amongst 
mankind  at  present.  Moreover,  this  religion,  having  been  first 
published  in  the  country  of  Judea,  and  being  built  upon  the  more 
ancient  religion  of  the  J ews,  is  necessarily  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  sacred  writings,  with  the  history  and  polity  of  that  singu- 
lar people : to  which  must  be  added,  that  the  records  of  both  revela- 
tions are  preserved  in  languages  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Books  which  come  down  to  us  from  times 
so  remote,  and  under  so  many  causes  of  unavoidable  obscurity,  can- 
not, it  is  evident,  be  understood  without  study  and  preparation. 
The  languages  must  be  learned.  The  various  writings  which  these 
volumes  contain,  must  be  carefully  compared  with  one  another,  and 
with  themselves.  What  remains  of  contemporary  authors,  or  of  au- 
thors connected  with  the  age,  the  country,  or  the  subject,  of  our 
Scriptures,  must  be  perused  and  consulted,  in  order  to  interpret 
doubtful  forms  of  speech,  and  to  explain  allusions  which  refer  to  ob- 
jects or  usages  that  no  longer  exist.  Above  all,  the  modes  of  ex- 
pression, the  habits  of  reasoning  and  argumentation,  which  were 
then  in  use,  and  to  which  the  discourses  even  of  inspired  teachers 
were  necessarily  adapted,  must  be  sufficiently  known,  and  can  only 
be  known  at  all  by  a due  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature.  And 
lastly,  to  establish  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures  themselves,  a series  of  testimony,  recognising  the  notorie- 
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ty  and  reception  of  these  hooks,  must  be  deduced  from  times  near  to 
those  of  their  first  publication,  down  the  succession  of  ages  through  j(| 
which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  qualifications  neces-  , 
sary  for  such  researches  demand,  it  is  confessed,  a degree  of  leisure,!  i (| 
and  a kind  of  education,  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  any  other 
profession. — But  how  few  are  there  amongst  the  clergy,  from  whom 
any  thing  of  this  sort  can  be  expected  ! how  small  a proportion  of  \ J 
their  number,  who  seem  likely  either  to  augment  the  fund  of  sacred 
literature,  or  even  to  collect  what  is  already  known  ! — To  this  ob- 
jection it  may  be  replied,  that  we  sow  many  seeds  to  raise  one  flower,  j 
In  order  to  produce  a few  capable  of  improving  and  continuing  the  j 
stock  of  Christian  erudition,  leisure  and  opportunity  must  be  afford- 
ed  to  great  numbers.  Original  knowledge  of  this  kind  can  never  be 
universal ; but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is  enough,  that 
there  be,  at  all  times,  found  some  qualified  for  such  inquiries,  and  in  1 
whose  concurring  and  independent  conclusions  upon  each  subject,  1 ‘ 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  community  may  safely  confide : whereas,  \ 
without  an  order  of  clergy  educated  for  the  purpose,  and  led  to  the 
prosecution  of  these  studies  by  the  habits,  the  leisure,  and  the  ob-  j 
ject,  of  their  vocation,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  learning 
itself  would  not  have  been  lost,  by  which  the  records  of  our  faith  are 
interpreted  and  defended.  We  contend,  therefore,  that  an  order  of  { 
clergy  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  evidences  of  revelation,  and  to 
interpret  the  obscurity  of  those  ancient  writings,  in  which  the  reli- 
gion is  contained.  But  besides  this,  which  forms,  no  doubt,  one  de- 
sign of  their  institution,  the  more  ordinary  offices  of  public  teaching, 
and  of  conducting  public  worship,  call  for  qualifications  not  usually 
to  be  met  with  amidst  the  employments  of  civil  life.  It  has  been  ! 
acknowledged  by  some,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  making  unne-  i 
cessary  concessions  in  favour  of  establishments,  “ to  be  barely  possi- 
ble, that  a person  who  was  never  educated  for  the  office  should  ac- 
quit himself  with  decency  as  a public  teacher  of  religion.11  And  that 
surely  must  be  a very  defective  policy  which  trusts  to  possibilities  for 
success,  when  provision  is  to  be  made  for  regular  and  general  in- 
struction. Little  objection  to  this  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the 
example  of  the  Quakers,  who,  it  may  be  said,  furnish  an  experimen- 
tal proof  that  the  worship  and  profession  of  Christianity  may  be  up- 
holden  without  a separate  clergy.  These  sectaries  every  where  sub- 
sist in  conjunction  with  a regular  establishment.  They  have  access  | 
to  the  writings,  they  profit  by  the  labours,  of  the  clergy,  in  common  p 
with  other  Christians.  They  participate  in  that  general  diffusion  of 
religious  knowledge,  which  the  constant  teaching  of  a more  regular 
ministry  keeps  up  in  the  country : with  such  aids,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  the  defects  of  a plan  may  not  be  much  felt,  although 
the  plan  itself  be  altogether  unfit  for  general  imitation. 

8.  If  then  an  order  of  clergy  be  necessary,  if  it  be  necessary  also 
to  seclude  them  from  the  employments  and  profits  of  other  profes- 
sions, it  is  evident  they  ought  to  be  enabled  to  derive  a maintenance  (> 
from  their  own.  Now  this  maintenance  must  cither  depend  upon  | 
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the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  hearers,  or  arise  from  revenues 
assigned  by  authority  of  law.  To  the  scheme  of  voluntary  contri- 
bution there  exists  this  insurmountable  objection,  that  few  would  ul- 
timately contribute  any  thing  at  all.  However  the  zeal  of  a sect,  or 
the  novelty  of  a change,  might  support  such  an  experiment  for  a 
while,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  it  as  a general  and  perma- 
nent provision.  It  is  at  all  times  a bad  constitution,  which  presents 
temptations  of  interest  in  opposition  to  the  duties  of  religion ; or 
which  makes  the  offices  of  religion  expensive  to  those  who  attend 
upon  them ; or  which  allows  pretences  of  conscience  to  be  an  excuse 
for  not  sharing  in  a public  burden.  If,  by  declining  to  frequent  re- 
ligious assemblies,  men  could  save  their  money,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  indulged  their  indolence,  and  their  disinclination  to  exer- 
cises of  seriousness  and  reflection  ; or  if,  by  dissenting  from  the  na- 
tional religion,  they  could  be  excused  from  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministers  of  religion  ; it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  would 
take  advantage  of  the  option  which  was  thus  imprudently  left  open 
to  them,  and  that  this  liberty  might  finally  operate  to  the  decay  of 
virtue,  and  an  irrecoverable  forgetfulness  of  all  religion  in  the  coun- 
try. Is  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that,  if  it  were  referred 
to  the  discretion  of  each  neighbourhood,  whether  they  would  main- 
tain amongst  them  a teacher  of  religion  or  not,  many  districts  would 
remain  unprovided  with  any : that,  with  the  difficulties  which  en- 
cumber every  measure  requiring  the  co-operation  of  numbers,  and 
where  each  individual  of  the  number  has  an  interest  secretly  plead- 
ing against  the  success  of  the  measure  itself,  associations  for  the  sup- 
port of  Christian  worship  and  instruction  would  neither  be  numerous 
nor  long  continued  ? The  devout  and  pious  might  lament  in  vain  the 
want  or  the  distance  of  a religious  assembly ; they  could  not  form  or 
maintain  one,  without  the  concurrence  of  neighbours  who  felt  neither 
their  zeal  nor  their  liberality. 

From  the  difficulty  with  which  congregations  would  be  establish- 
ed and  upheld  upon  the  voluntary  plan,  let  us  carry  our  thoughts 
to  the  condition  of  those  who  are  to  officiate  in  them.  Preaching, 
in  time,  would  become  a mode  of  begging.  With  what  sincerity,  or 
with  what  dignity,  can  a preacher  dispense  the  truths  of  Christiani- 
ty, whose  thoughts  are  perpetually  solicited  to  the  reflection  how  he 
may  increase  his  subscription  ? His  eloquence,  if  he  possess  any,  re- 
sembles rather  the  exhibition  of  a player  who  is  computing  the  pro- 
fits of  his  theatre,  than  the  simplicity  of  a man  who,  feeling  himself 
the  awful  expectations  of  religion,  is  seeking  to  bring  others  to  such 
a sense  and  -understanding  of  their  duty  as  may  save  their  souls. 
Moreover,  a little  experience  of  the  disposition  of  the  common  people 
will  in  every  country  inform  us,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  edify  them  in 
Christian  knowledge,  and  another  to  gratify  their  taste  for  vehe- 
ment, impassioned  oratory ; that  he,  not  only  whose  success,  but 
whose  subsistence,  depends  upon  collecting  and  pleasing  a crowd, 
must  resort  to  other  arts  than  the  acquirement  and  communication 
of  sober  and  profitable  instruction.  For  a preacher  to  be  thus  at 
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the  mercy  of  his  audience ; to  be  obliged  to  adapt  his  doctrines  to 
the  pleasure  of  a capricious  multitude;  to  be  continually  affecting 
a style  and  manner  neither  natural  to  him,  nor  agreeable  to  his  judg- 
ment ; to  live  in  constant  bondage  to  tyrannical  and  insolent  direc- 
tors ; are  circumstances  so  mortifying,  not  only  to  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart,  but  to  the  virtuous  love  of  independency,  that  they 
are  rarely  submitted  to  without  a sacrifice  of  principle,  and  a depra- 
vation of  character; — at  least  it  may  be  pronounced,  that  a minis- 
try so  degraded  would  soon  fall  into  the  lowest  hands : for  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  engage  men  of  worth  and  ability  in  so  preca- 
rious and  humiliating  a profession. 

If,  in  deference  then  to  these  reasons,  it  be  admitted,  that  a legal 
provision  for  the  clergy,  compulsory  upon  those  who  contribute  to 
it,  is  expedient ; the  next  question  will  be,  whether  this  provision 
should  be  confined  to  one  sect  of  Christianity,  or  extended  indiffer- 
ently to  all  ? Now  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  question  never 
can  offer  itself  where  the  people  are  agreed  in  their  religious  opin- 
ions ; and  that  it  never  ought  to  arise,  where  a system  may  be  fram- 
ed of  doctrines  and  worship  wide  enough  to  comprehend  their  disa- 
greement ; and  which  might  satisfy  all,  by  uniting  all  in  the  articles 
of  their  common  faith,  and  in  a mode  of  divine  worship  that  omits 
every  subject  of  controversy  or  offence.  Where  such  a comprehen- 
sion is  practicable,  the  comprehending  religion  ought  to  be  made 
that  of  the  state.  But  if  this  be  despaired  of ; if  religious  opinions 
exist,  not  only  so  various,  but  so  contradictory,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile  them  to  each  other,  or  to  any  one  confession  of 
faith,  rule  of  discipline,  or  form  of  worship  ; if,  consequently,  separ- 
ate congregations  and  different  sects  must  unavoidably  continue  in 
the  country : under  such  circumstances,  whether  the  laws  ought  to 
establish  one  sect  in  preference  to  the  rest,  that  is,  whether  they 
ought  to  confer  the  provision  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  religion 
upon  the  teachers  of  one  system  of  doctrines  alone,  becomes  a ques- 
tion of  necessary  discussion  and  of  great  importance.  And  what- 
ever we  may  determine  concerning  speculative  rights  and  abstract 
proprieties,  when  we  set  about  the  framing  of  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution adapted  to  real  life,  and  to  the  actual  state  of  religion  in  the 
country,  we  shall  find  this  question  very  nearly  related  to  and  prin- 
cipally indeed  dependant  upon  another ; namely,  “ In  what  way, 
or  by  whom,  ought  the  ministers  of  religion  to  be  appointed  If 
the  .species  of  patronage  be  retained  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
this  country,  and  which  allows  private  individuals  to  nominate  teach- 
ers of  religion  for  districts  and  congregations  to  which  they  are  ab- 
solute strangers ; without  some  test  proposed  to  the  persons  nomina- 
ted, the  utmost  discordancy  of  religious  opinions  might  arise  between 
the  several  teachers  and  their  respective  congregations.  A Popish 
patron  might  appoint  a priest  to  say  mass  to  a congregation  of  Pro- 
testants ; an  Episcopal  clergyman  be  sent  to  officiate  in  a parish  of 
Presbyterians ; or  a Presbyterian  divine  to  inveigh  against  the  er- 
rors of  Popery  before  an  audience  of  Papists.  The  requisition  then 
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of  subscription,  or  any  other  test  by  which  the  national  religion  is 
I guarded,  may  be  considered  merely  as  a restriction  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  private  patronage.  The  laws  speak  to  the  private  patron 
thus : — 44  Of  those  whom  we  have  previously  pronounced  to  be  fitly 
qualified  to  teach  religion,  we  allow  you  to  select  one ; but  we  do 
! not  allow  you  to  decide  what  religion  shall  be  established  in  a parti- 
cular district  of  the  country ; for  which  decision  you  are  no  wise 
fitted  by  any  qualifications  which,  as  a private  patron,  you  may  hap- 
pen to  possess.  If  it  be  necessary  that  the  point  be  determined  for 
the  inhabitants  by  any  other  will  than  their  own,  it  is  surely  better 
that  it  should  be  determined  by  a deliberate  resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature, than  by  the  casual  inclination  of  an  individual,  by  whom  the 
right  is  purchased,  or  to  whom  it  devolves  as  a mere  secular  inherit- 
ance.’'’ Wheresoever,  therefore,  this  constitution  of  patronage  is 
adopted,  a national  religion,  or  the  legal  preference  of  one  particu- 
lar religion  to  all  others,  must  almost  necessarily  accompany  it. — 
But,  secondly,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  appointment  of  the  minis- 
ter of  religion  was  in  every  parish  left  to  the  choice  of  the  parishion- 
ers ; might  not  this  choice,  we  ask,  be  safely  exercised  without  its 
being  limited  to  the  teachers  of  any  particular  sect  ? The  effect  of 
such  a liberty  must  be,  that  a Papist,  or  a Presbyterian,  a Method- 
ist, a Moravian,  or  an  Anabaptist,  would  successively  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  pulpit,  according  as  a majority  of  the  party  happened  at 
each  election  to  prevail.  Now,  with  what  violence  the  conflict  would 
upon  every  vacancy  be  renewed ; what  bitter  animosities  would  be 
revived,  or  rather  be  constantly  fed  and  kept  alive,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; with  what  unconquerable  aversion  the  teacher  and  his 
religion  would  be  received  by  the  defeated  party ; may  be  foreseen 
by  those  who  reflect  with  how  much  passion  every  dispute  is  carried 
on,  in  which  the  name  of  religion  can  be  made  to  mix  itself ; much 
more  where  the  cause  itself  is  concerned  so  immediately  as  it  would 
be  in  this.  Or,  thirdly,  if  the  state  appoint  the  ministers  of  religion, 
this  constitution  will  differ  little  from  the  establishment  of  a national 
religion ; for  the  state  will,  undoubtedly,  appoint  those,  and  those 
alone,  whose  religious  opinions,  or  rather  whose  religious  denomina- 
tions, agree  with  its  own  ; unless  it  be  thought  that  any  thing  would 
be  gained  to  religious  liberty  by  transferring  the  choice  of  the  na- 
tional religion  from  the  legislature  of  the  country  to  the  magistrate 
who  administers  the  executive  government.  The  only  plan  which 
seems  to  render  the  legal  maintenance  of  a clergy  practicable,  with- 
out the  legal  preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  others,  is  that  of 
an  experiment  which  is  said  to  be  attempted  or  designed  in  some  of 
the  new  states  of  North  America.  The  nature  of  the  plan  is  thus 
described : — A tax  is  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  for  the  general 
support  of  religion  ; the  collector  of  the  tax  goes  round  with  a regis- 
ter in  his  hand,  in  which  are  inserted,  at  the  head  of  so  many  dis- 
tinct columns,  the  names  of  the  several  religious  sects  that  are  pro- 
fessed in  the  country.  The  person  who  is  called  upon  for  the  assess- 
ment, as  soon  as  he  has  paid  his  quota,  subscribes  his  name  and  the 
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sum  in  which  of  the  columns  he  pleases ; and  the  amount  of  what  is 
collected  in  each  column  is  paid  over  to  the  minister  of  that  denomin- 
ation. In  this  scheme  it  is  not  left  to  the  option  of  the  subject, 
whether  he  will  contribute,  or  how  much  he  shall  contribute,  to  the 
maintenance  of  a Christian  ministry  ; it  is  only  referred  to  his  choice 
to  determine  by  what  sect  his  contribution  shall  be  received.  The 
above  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  has  been  proposed 
upon  this  principle ; it  bears  the  appearance  of  liberality  and  jus- 
tice ; it  may  contain  some  solid  advantages ; nevertheless,  it  labours 
under  inconveniences  which  will  be  found,  I think,  upon  trial,  to 
overbalance  all  its  recommendations.  It  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
that  which  is  the  first  requisite  in  an  ecclesiastical  establishment — 
the  division  of  the  country  into  parishes  of  a commodious  extent. 
If  the  parishes  be  small,  and  ministers  of  every  denomination  be  sta- 
tioned in  each  (which  the  plan  seems  to  suppose)  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance  will  become  too  burdensome  a charge  for  the  coun- 
try to  support.  If,  to  reduce  the  expense,  the  districts  be  enlarged, 
the  place  of  assembling  will  oftentimes  be  too  far  removed  from  the 
residence  of  the  persons  who  ought  to  resort  to  it.  Again : the  ma- 
king the  pecuniary  success  of  the  different  teachers  of  religion  to  de- 
pend on  the  number  and  wealth  of  their  respective  followers,  would 
naturally  generate  strifes  and  indecent  jealousies  amongst  them  ; as 
well  as  produce  a polemical  and  proselyting  spirit,  founded  in  or 
mixed  with  views  of  private  gain,  which  would  both  deprave  the 
principles  of  the  clergy,  and  distract  the  country  with  endless  con- 
tentions. 

The  argument,  then,  by  which  ecclesiastical  establishments  are  de- 
fended, proceeds  by  these  steps  : — The  knowledge  and  profession  of 
Christianity,  cannot  be  upholden  without  a clergy  ; a clergy  cannot 
be  supported  without  a legal  provision ; a legal  provision  for  the 
clergy  cannot  be  constituted  without  the  preference  of  one  sect  of 
Christians  to  the  rest : and  the  conclusion  will  be  conveniently  satis- 
factory in  the  degree  in  which  the  truth  of  these  several  proposi- 
tions can  be  made  out. 

If  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  establish  a national  religion,  that  is 
to  say,  one  sect  in  preference  to  all  others ; some  test,  by  which  the 
teachers  of  that  sect  may  be  distinguished  from  the  teachers  of  dif- 
ferent sects,  appears  to  be  an  indispensable  consequence.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  an  establishment  supposes  it : the  very  notion  of  a 
national  religion  includes  that  of  a test. 

But  this  necessity,  which  is  real,  hath,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
human  affairs,  furnished  to  almost  every  church  a pretence  for  ex- 
tending, multiplying,  and  continuing,  such  tests  beyond  what  the 
occasion  justified.  For  though  some  purposes  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity may  be  answered  by  the  establishment  of  creeds  and  confes- 
sions, yet  they  are  at  all  times  attended  with  serious  inconveniences : 
they  check  inquiry ; they  violate  liberty ; they  insnare  the  con- 
sciences of  the  clergy,  by  holding  out  temptations  to  prevarication  ; 
however  they  may  express  the  persuasion,  or  be  accommodated  to 
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the  controversies  or  to  the  fears  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed, in  process  of  time,  and  by  reason  of  the  changes  which  are 
wont  to  take  place  in  the  judgment  of  mankind  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, they  come  at  length  to  contradict  the  actual  opinions  of  the 
j church,  w7hose  doctrines  they  profess  to  contain  ; and  they  often  per- 
petuate the  proscription  of  sects,  and  tenets,  from  which  any  danger 
I has  long  ceased  to  be  apprehended. 

It  may  not  follow  from  these  objections,  that  tests  and  subscrip- 
; tions  ought  to  be  abolished : but  it  follows,  that  they  ought  to  be 
| made  as  simple  and  easy  as  possible ; that  they  should  be  adapted, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  varying  sentiments  and  circumstances  of  the 
church  in  which  they  are  received  ; and  that  they  should  at  no  time 
advance  one  step  farther  than  some  subsisting  necessity  requires. 
If,  for  instance,  promises  of  conformity  to  the  rites,  liturgy,  and 
offices,  of  the  church,  be  sufficient  to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder 
in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  then  such  promises  ought  to  be 
accepted  in  the  place  of  stricter  subscriptions.  If  articles  of  peace, 
as  they  are  called,  that  is,  engagements  not  to  preach  certain  doc- 
trines, nor  to  revive  certain  controversies,  would  exclude  indecent 
altercations  amongst  the  national  clergy,  as  well  as  secure  to  the  pub- 
lic teaching  of  religion  as  much  of  uniformity  and  quiet  as  is  neces- 
sary to  edification  ; then  confessions  of  Jaith  ought  to  be  converted 
into  articles  of  peace.  In  a word,  it  ought  to  be  holden  a sufficient 
reason  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  subscription,  or  for  dropping  any  or 
all  of  the  articles  to  be  subscribed,  that  no  present  necessity  requires 
the  strictness  which  is  complained  of,  or  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  so  many  points  of  doctrine. 

The  division  of  the  country  into  districts,  and  the  stationing  in 
each  district  a teacher  of  religion,  forms  the  substantial  part  of  every 
I church  establishment.  The  varieties  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  government  and  discipline  of  different  churches,  are  of  inferior 
importance,  when  compared  with  this,  in  which  they  all  agree.  Of 
these  economical  questions,  none  seems  more  material  than  that 
which  has  been  long  agitated  in  the  reformed  churches  of  Christen- 
dom, whether  a parity  amongst  the  clergy,  or  a distinction  of  orders 
in  the  ministry,  be  more  conducive  to  the  general  ends  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  favour  of  that  system  which  the  laws  of  this  country 
have  preferred,  we  may  allege  the  following  reasons  -that  it  secures 
tranquillity  and  subordination  amongst  the  clergy  themselves ; that 
it  corresponds  with  the  gradations  of  rank  in  civil  life,  and  provides 
for  the  edification  of  each  rank,  by  stationing  in  each  an  order  of 
clergy  of  their  own  class  and  quality ; and,  lastly,  that  the  same 
fund  produces  more  effect,  both  as  an  allurement  to  men  of  talents 
to  enter  into  the  church,  and  as  a stimulus  to  the  industry  of  those 
who  are  already  in  it,  when  distributed  into  prizes  of  different  value, 
than  when  divided  into  equal  shares. 

After  the  state  has  once  established  a particular  system  of  faith  as 
a national  religion,  a question  will  soon  occur,  concerning  the  treat- 
ment and  toleration  of  those  who  dissent  from  it.  This  question  is 
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properly  preceded  by  another,  concerning  the  right  which  the  civil 
magistrate  possesses  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion  at  all ; for,  al- 
though this  right  be  acknowledged  whilst  he  is  employed  solely  in 
providing  means  of  public  instruction,  it  will  probably  be  disputed 
(indeed  it  ever  has  been)  when  he  proceeds  to  inflict  penalties,  to  im- 
pose restraints  or  incapacities,  on  the  account  of  religious  distinctions. 
They  who  admit  no  other  just  original  of  civil  government,  than 
what  is  founded  in  some  stipulation  with  its  subjects,  are  at  liberty  to 
contend  that  the  concerns  of  religion  were  excepted  out  of  the  social 
compact ; that,  in  an  affair  wrhich  can  only  be  transacted  between 
God  and  a man’s  own  conscience,  no  commission  or  authority  was 
ever  delegated  to  the  civil  magistrate,  or  could  indeed  be  transferred 
from  the  person  himself  to  any  other.  We,  however,  who  have  re- 
jected this  theory,  because  we  cannot  discover  any  actual  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  people,  and  because  we  cannot  allow  any 
arbitrary  fiction  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  real  rights  and  of  real 
obligations,  find  ourselves  precluded  from  this  distinction.  The  rea- 
soning which  deduces  the  authority  of  civil  government  from  the  will 
of  God,  and  which  collects  that  will  from  public  expediency  alone, 
binds  us  to  the  unreserved  conclusion,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate  is  limited  by  no  consideration  but  that  of  general  utility  : 
in  plainer  terms,  that  whatever  be  the  subject  to  be  regulated,  it  is 
lawful  for  him  to  interfere  whenever  his  interference,  in  its  general 
tendency,  appears  to  be  conducive  to  the  common  interest.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  religion,  as  such,  which  exempts  it  from  the 
authority  of  the  legislator,  when  the  safety  or  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity requires  his  interposition.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  reli- 
gion, pertaining  to  the  interests  of  a life  to  come,  lies  beyond  the 
province  of  civil  government,  the  office  of  which  is  confined  to  the 
affairs  of  this  life.  But  in  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  when  the  laws  interfere  even  in  religion,  they  interfere  only 
with  temporals ; their  effects  terminate,  their  power  operates  only 
upon  those  rights  and  interests,  which  confessedly  belong  to  their  dis- 
posal. The  acts  of  the  legislature,  the  edicts  of  the  prince,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judge,  cannot  affect  my  salvation  ; nor  do  they,  without 
the  most  absurd  arrogance,  pretend  to  any  such  power : but  they 
may  deprive  me  of  liberty,  of  property,  and  even  of  life  itself,  on  ac- 
count of  my  religion  ; and  however  I may  complain  of  the  injustice 
of  the  sentence  by  which  I am  condemned,  I cannot  allege,  that  the 
magistrate  has  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  his  jurisdiction  ; be- 
cause the  property,  the  liberty,  and  the  life,  of  the  subject,  may  be 
taken  away  by  the  authority  of  the  laws,  for  any  reason  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  renders  such  a measure  necessary  to 
the  common  welfare.  Moreover,  as  the  precepts  of  religion  may  re- 
gulate all  the  offices  of  life,  or  may  be  so  construed  as  to  extend  to 
all,  the  exemption  of  religion  from  the  control  of  human  laws  might 
afford  a plea,  which  would  exclude  civil  government  from  every  au- 
thority over  the  conduct  of  its  subjects.  Religious  liberty  is,  like 
civil  liberty,  not  an  immunity  from  restraint,  but  the  being  restrain- 
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ed  by  no  law,  but  what  in  a greater  degree  conduces  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Still  it  is  right  44  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.”  Nothing  that 
we  have  said  encroaches  upon  the  truth  of  this  sacred  and  undisputed 
maxim  : the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  ordain,  and  the  obligation  of 
the  subject  to  obey,  in  matters  of  religion,  may  be  very  different ; 
and  will  be  so,  as  often  as  they  flow  from  opposite  apprehensions  of 
the  Divine  will.  In  affairs  that  are  properly  of  a civil  nature,  in 
44  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,' ” this  difference  seldom  happens.  The 
law  authorizes  the  act  which  it  enjoins ; revelation  being  either  si- 
lent upon  the  subject,  or  referring  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  re- 
quiring only  that  men  act  by  some  fixed  rule,  and  that  this  rule  be 
established  by  competent  authority.  But  when  human  laws  inter- 
pose their  direction  in  matters  of  religion,  by  dictating,  for  example, 
the  object  or  the  mode  of  divine  worship  ; by  prohibiting  the  profes- 
sion of  some  articles  of  faith,  and  by  exacting  that  of  others,  they  are 
liable  to  clash  with  what  private  persons  believe  to  be  already  settled 
by  precepts  of  revelation ; or  to  contradict  what  God  himself,  they 
think,  hath  declared  to  be  true.  In  this  case,  on  whichever  side 
the  mistake  lies,  or  whatever  plea  the  state  may  allege  to  justify  its 
edict,  the  subject  can  have  none  to  excuse  his  compliance.  The 
same  consideration  also  points  out  the  distinction,  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  state,  between  temporals  and  spirituals.  The  magistrate  is 
not  to  be  obeyed  in  temporals  more  than  in  spirituals,  where  a repug- 
nancy is  perceived  between  his  commands  and  any  credited  manifes- 
tations of  the  Divine  will ; but  such  repugnancies  are  much  less  like- 
ly to  arise  in  one  case  than  the  other. 

When  we  grant  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  magistrate  to  interfere  in 
religion  as  often  as  his  interference  appears  to  him  to  conduce,  in  its 
general  tendency,  to  the  public  happiness;  it  may  be  argued,  from 
this  concession,  that  since  salvation  is  the  highest  interest  of  mankind, 
and  since,  consequently,  to  advance  that  is  to  promote  the  public  hap- 
piness in  the  best  way,  and  in  the  greatest  degree,  in  which  it  can  be 
promoted,  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of 
every  magistrate  invested  with  supreme  power,  to  enforce  upon  his 
subjects  the  reception  of  that  religion  which  he  deems  most  accept- 
able to  God  ; and  to  enforce  it  by  such  methods  as  may  appear  most 
effectual  for  the  end  proposed.  A Popish  king,  for  example,  who 
should  believe  that  salvation  is  not  attainable  out  of  the  precincts  of 
the  Romish  church,  would  derive  a right  from  our  principles  (not  to 
say  that  he  would  be  bound  by  them)  to  employ  the  power  with 
which  the  constitution  intrusted  him,  and  which  power,  in  absolute 
monarchies,  commands  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  every  subject  of  the 
empire,  in  reducing  his  people  within  that  communion.  We  confess 
that  this  consequence  is  inferred  from  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down  concerning  the  foundation  of  civil  authority,  not  without  the 
resemblance  of  a regular  deduction  : we  confess  also  that  it  is  a con- 
clusion which  it  behoves  us  to  dispose  of ; because,  if  it  really  follow 
from  our  theory  of  government,  the  theory  itself  ought  to  be  given 
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up.  Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  terms  of  our  proposition 
are  these : “ That  it  is  lawful  for  the  magistrate  to  interfere  in  the  > 
affairs  of  religion,  whenever  his  interference  appears  to  him  to  con- 
duce, by  its  general  tendency,  to  the  public  happiness.”  The  clause  J *' 
of  “ general  tendency,”  when  this  rule  comes  to  be  applied,  will  be 
found  a very  significant  part  of  the  direction.  It  obliges  the  magis- 
trate to  reflect,  not  only  whether  the  religion  which  he  wishes  to  1 
propagate  amongst  his  subjects,  be  that  which  will  best  secure  their 
eternal  welfare  ; not  only,  whether  the  methods  he  employs  be  likely  } 1 
to  effectuate  the  establishment  of  that  religion;  but  also  upon  this  |: 
farther  question  : Whether  the  kind  of  interference  which  he  is  about  i 1 
to  exercise,  if  it  were  adopted  as  a common  maxim  amongst  states  I 
and  princes,  or  received  as  a general  rule  for  the  conduct  of  govern-  i 
ment  in  matters  of  religion,  would,  upon  the  whole,  and  in  the  mass  I 
of  instances  in  which  his  example  might  be  imitated,  conduce  to  the 
furtherance  of  human  salvation.  If  the  magistrate,  for  example, 
should  think  that,  although  the  application  of  this  power  might,  in  j 
the  instance  concerning  which  he  deliberates,  advance  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  together  with  it  the  happiness  of  his  people,  yet  that  the  ! 
same  engine,  in  other  hands,  who  might  assume  the  right  to  use  it  j 
with  the  like  pretensions  of  reason  and  authority  that  he  himself  al-  | 
leges,  would  more  frequently  shut  out  truth,  and  obstruct  the  means 
of  salvation  ; he  would  be  bound  by  this  opinion,  still  admitting  pub- 
lic utility  to  be  the  supreme  rule  of  his  conduct,  to  refrain  from  ex- 
pedients, which,  whatever  particular  effects  he  may  expect  from 
them,  are,  in  their  general  operation,  dangerous  or  hurtful.  If  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  the  subject,  it  arises  from  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  every  difficulty  in  morals; — the  competition  of  particular  or  ge- 
neral consequences ; or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  submission  of  j 
one  general  rule  to  another  rule  which  is  still  more  general. 

Bearing  then  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sure, or,  in  other  words,  the  effects  which  would  arise  from  the  mea- 
sure being  generally  adopted,  that  fixes  upon  it  the  character  of  rec-  I 
titude  or  injustice  ; we  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  degree  and  the 
sort  of  interference  of  secular  laws  in  matters  of  religion,  which  are 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public  happiness.  There  are  two  max- 
ims which  will  in  a great  measure  regulate  our  conclusions  upon  this  I 
head.  The  first  is,  that  any  form  of  Christianity  is  better  than  no 
religion  at  all : the  second,  that,  of  different  systems  of  faith,  that  is 
the  best  which  is  the  truest.  The  first  of  these  positions  will  hardly 
be  disputed,  when  we  reflect  that  every  sect  and  modification  of  j 
Christianity  holds  out  the  happiness  and  misery  of  another  life,  as 
depending  chiefly  upon  the  practice  of  virtue  or  of  vice  in  this  ; and 
that  the  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice  are  nearly  the  same  in  all.  A 
person  who  acts  under  the  impression  of  these  hopes  and  fears,  though 
combined  with  many  errors  and  superstitions,  is  more  likely  to  ad- 
vance both  the  public  happiness  and  his  own,  than  one  who  is  desti- 
tute of  all  expectation  of  a future  account.  The  latter  proposition 
is  founded  in  the  consideration,  that  the  principal  importance  of  re- 
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ligion  consists  in  its  influence  upon  the  fate  and  condition  of  a future 
existence.  This  influence  belongs  only  to  that  religion  which  comes 
from  God.  A political  religion  may  be  framed,  which  shall  embrace 
| the  purposes  and  describe  the  duties  of  political  society  perfectly 
well ; but  if  it  be  not  delivered  by  God,  what  assurance  does  it  af- 
j ford,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Divine  judgment  will  have  any  regard 
; to  the  rules  which  it  contains  ? By  a man  who  acts  with  a view  to  a 
| future  judgment,  the  authority  of  a religion  is  the  first  thing  inquired 
| after  ; a religion  which  wants  authority,  with  him  wants  every  thing. 
Since  then  this  authority  appertains,  not  to  the  religion  which  is 
most  commodious — to  the  religion  which  is  most  sublime  and  eflica- 
cious — to  the  religion  which  suits  best  with  the  form,  or  seems  most 
calculated  to  uphold  the  power  and  stability,  of  civil  government — 
but  only  to  that  religion  which  comes  from  God  ; we  are  justified  in 
pronouncing  the  true  religion  by  its  very  truth , and  independently 
of  all  considerations  of  tendencies,  aptnesses,- or  any  other  internal 
qualities  whatever,  to  be  universally  the  best. 

. From  the  first  proposition  follows  this  inference,  that  when  the 
state  enables  its  subjects  to  learn  some  form  of  Christianity,  by  dis- 
tributing teachers  of  a religious  system  throughout  the  country,  and 
by  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  these  teachers  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ; that  is,  in  fewer  terms,  when  the  laws  establish  a national  re- 
ligion ; they  exercise  a power  and  an  interference,  which  are  likely, 
in  their  general  tendency,  to  promote  the  interest  of  mankind  : for, 
even  supposing  the  species  of  Christianity  which  the  laws  patronise  to 
be  erroneous  and  corrupt,  yet  when  the  option  lies  between  this  re- 
ligion and  no  religion  at  all  (which  would  be  the  consequence  of 
leaving  the  people  without  any  public  means  of  instruction,  or  any 
regular  celebration  of  the  offices  of  Christianity)  our  proposition 
teaches  us  that  the  former  alternative  is  constantly  to  be  preferred. 

But  after  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  establish  a particular  re- 
ligion has  been,  upon  this  principle,  admitted  ; a doubt  sometimes 
presents  itself,  whether  the  religion  which  he  ought  to  establish,  be 
that  which  he  himself  professes,  or  that  which  he  observes  to  prevail 
amongst  the  majority  of  the  people.  Now  when  we  consider  this 
| question  with  a view  to  the  formation  of  a general  rule  upon  the  sub- 
ject (which  view  alone  can  furnish  a just  solution  of  the  doubt)  it 
must  be  assumed  to  be  an  equal  chance  whether  of  the  two  religions 
contains  more  of  truth — that  of  the  magistrate,  or  that  of  the  people. 
The  chance  then  that  is  left  to  truth  being  equal  upon  both  supposi- 
tions, the  remaining  consideration  will  be,  from  which  arrangement 
more  efficacy  can  be  expected ; — from  an  order  of  men  appointed  to 
teach  the  people  their  own  religion,  or  to  convert  them  to  another  ? 
In  my  opinion,  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  the  former  scheme  : 
and  this  opinion,  if  it  be  assented  to,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate, in  the  choice  of  the  religion  which  he  establishes,  to  consult  the 
faith  of  the  nation  rather  than  his  own. 

The  case  also  of  dissenters  must  be  determined  by  the  principles 
just  now  stated.  Toleration  is  of  two  kinds ; — the  allowing  to  dis- 
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senters  the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise  of  their  religion,  but 
with  an  exclusion  from  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in  the  state ; 
which  is  a partial  toleration:  and  the  admitting  them,  without  dis- 
tinction, to  all  the  civil  privileges  and  capacities  of  other  citizens ; 
which  is  a complete  toleration.  The  expediency  of  toleration,  and 
consequently  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  demand  it,  as  far  as  relates 
to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  claim  of  being  protected  in  the  free 
and  safe  profession  of  his  religion,  is  deducible  from  the  second  of 
those  propositions  which  we  have  delivered  as  the  grounds  of  our 
conclusions  upon  the  subject.  That  proposition  asserts  truth,  and 
truth  in  the  abstract,  to  be  the  supreme  perfection  of  every  religion. 
The  advancement,  consequently,  and  discovery  of  truth,  is  that  end 
to  which  all  regulations  concerning  religion  ought  principally  to  be 
adapted.  Now,  every  species  of  intolerance  which  enjoins  suppres- 
sion and  silence,  and  every  species  of  persecution  which  enforces  such 
injunctions,  is  adverse  to  the  progress  of  truth  ; forasmuch  as  it 
causes  that  to  be  fixed  by  one  set  of  men,  at  one  time,  which  is  much 
better,  and  with  much  more  probability  of  success,  left  to  the  inde- 
pendent and  progressive  inquiry  of  separate  individuals.  Truth  re- 
sults from  discussion  and  from  controversy ; is  investigated  by  the 
labours  and  researches  of  private  persons.  Whatever,  therefore, 
prohibits  these,  obstructs  that  industry,  and  that  liberty,  which  it  is 
the  common  interest  of  mankind  to  promote.  In  religion,  as  in  other 
subjects,  truth,  if  left  to  itself,  will  almost  always  obtain  the  ascen- 
dancy. If  different  religions  be  professed  in  the  same  country,  and 
the  minds  of  men  remain  unfettered  and  unawed  by  intimidations  of 
law,  that  religion  which  is  founded  in  maxims  of  reason  and  credi- 
bility, will  gradually  gain  over  the  other  to  it.  I do  not  mean  that 
men  will  formally  renounce  their  ancient  religion,  but  that  they  will 
adopt  into  it  the  more  rational  doctrines,  the  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  neighbouring  sect ; by  which  means  the  worse  reli- 
gion, without  the  ceremony  of  a reformation,  will  insensibly  assimi- 
late itself  to  the  better.  If  Popery,  for  instance,  and  Protestantism 
were  permitted  to  dwell  quietly  together,  Papists  might  not  become 
Protestants  (for  the  name  is  commonly  thelast  thingthat  is  changed*) 
but  they  would  become  more  enlightened  and  informed ; they  would 
by  little  and  little  incorporate  into  their  creed  many  of  the  tenets  of 
Protestantism,  as  well  as  imbibe  a portion  of  its  spirit  and  modera- 
tion. 

The  justice  and  expediency  of  toleration  we  found  primarily  in 
its  conduciveness  to  truth,  and  in  the  superior  value  of  truth  to  that 
of  any  other  quality  which  a religion  can  possess : this  is  the  princi- 
pal argument ; but  there  are  some  auxiliary  considerations,  too  im- 
portant to  be  omitted.  The  confining  of  the  subject  to  the  religion 
of  the  state,  is  a needless  violation  of  natural  liberty,  and  is  an  in- 
stance in  which  constraint  is  always  grievous.  Persecution  produces 

* Would  we  let  the  navie  stand,  we  might  often  attract  men,  without  their  per- 
ceiving it,  much  nearer  to  ourselves,  than,  if  they  did  perceive  it,  they  would  be 
willing  to  come. 
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no  sincere  conviction,  nor  any  real  change  of  opinion ; on  the  con- 
trary, it  vitiates  the  public  morals,  by  driving  men  to  prevarication  ; 
and  commonly  ends  in  a general  though  secret  infidelity,  by  imposing, 
under  the  name  of  revealed  religion,  systems  of  doctrine  which  men 
cannot  believe,  and  dare  not  examine : finally,  it  disgraces  the  cha- 
racter, and  wounds  the  reputation  of  Christianity  itself,  by  making 
it  the  author  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed. 

Under  the  idea  of  religious  toleration,  I include  the  toleration  of 
all  books  of  serious  argumentation : but  I deem  it  no  infringement 
of  religious  liberty,  to  restrain  the  circulation  of  ridicule,  invective, 
and  mockery,  upon  religious  subjects;  because  this  species  of  wri- 
ting applies  solely  to  the  passions,  weakens  the  judgment,  and  con- 
taminates the  imagination,  of  its  readers ; has  no  tendency  whatever 
to  assist  either  the  investigation  or  the  impression  of  truth  : on  the 
contrary,  whilst  it  stays  not  to  distinguish  between  the  authority  of 
different  religions,  it  destroys  alike  the  influence  of  all. 

Concerning  the  admission  of  dissenters  from  the  established  reli- 
gion to  offices  and  employments  in  the  public  service  (which  is  ne- 
cessary, to  render  toleration  complete ) doubts  have  been  entertained, 
with  some  appearance  of  reason.  It  is  possible  that  such  religious 
opinions  may  be  holden,  as  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  neces- 
sary functions  of  civil  government ; and  which  opinions  consequent- 
ly disqualify  those  who  maintain  them  from  exercising  any  share  in 
its  administration.  There  have  been  enthusiasts  who  held  that 
Christianity  has  abolished  all  distinction  of  property,  and  that  she 
enjoins  upon  her  followers  a community  of  goods.  With  what  tol- 
erable propriety  could  one  of  this  sect  be  appointed  a judge  or  a 
magistrate,  whose  office  it  is  to  decide  upon  questions  of  private 
right,  and  to  protect  men  in  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perty ? It  would  be  equally  absurd  to  intrust  a military  command 
to  a Quaker,  who  believes  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  gospel  to  take  up 
arms.  This  is  possible ; therefore  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a uni- 
versal truth,  that  religion  is  not,  in  its  nature,  a cause  which  will 
justify  exclusion  from  public  employments.  When  we  examine, 
however,  the  sects  of  Christianity  which  actually  prevail  in  the 
world,  we  must  confess  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  refusing  to 
bear  arms,  we  find  no  tenet  in  any  of  them  which  incapacitates  men 
for  the  service  of  the  state.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  dis- 
cordancy of  religions,  even  supposing  each  religion  to  be  free  from 
any  errors  that  affect  the  safety  or  the  conduct  of  government,  is 
enough  to  render  men  unfit  to  act  together,  in  public  stations.  But 
upon  what  argument,  or  upon  what  experience,  is  this  assertion 
founded  ? I perceive  no  reason  why  men  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions may  not  sit  upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the  same 
council,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as  men  of  various  or  op- 
posite opinions  upon  any  controverted  topic  of  natural  philosophy, 
history,  or  ethics. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  test-law's  are  wont  to  be  applied, 
and  in  which,  if  in  any,  they  may  be  defended.  One  is,  where  two 
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or  more  religions  are  contending  for  establishment ; and  where  there 
appears  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest,  but  by  giving  to 
one  religion  such  a decided  superiority  in  the  legislature  and  govern-  j 
ment  of  the  country,  as  to  secure  it  against  danger  from  any  other. ! 
I own  that  I should  assent  to  this  precaution  with  many  scruples. 
If  the  dissenters  from  the  establishment  become  a majority  of  the 
people ; the  establishment  itself  ought  to  be  altered  or  qualified. 
If  there  exist  amongst  the  different  sects  of  the  country  such  a pari- 
ty of  numbers,  interest,  and  power,  as  to  render  the  preference  of 
one  sect  to  the  rest,  and  the  choice  of  that  sect,  a matter  of  hazard- 
ous success,  and  of  doubtful  election,  some  plan  similar  to  that  which 
is  meditated  in  North  America,  and  which  we  have  described  in  a 
preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter,  though  encumbered  with 
great  difficulties,  may  perhaps  suit  better  with  this  divided  state  of 
public  opinion,  than  any  constitution  of  a national  church  whatever. 
In  all  other  situations,  the  establishment  will  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  itself.  However,  if  a test  be  applicable  with  justice  upon 
this  principle  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  regal  governments  to 
the  chief  magistrate  himself,  whose  power  might  otherwise  overthrow 
or  change  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  in  opposition  to 
the  will  and  sentiments  of  the  people. 

The  second  case  of  exclusion , and  in  which,  I think,  the  measure 
is  more  easily  vindicated,  is  that  of  a country  in  which  some  disaf- 
fection to  the  subsisting  government  happens  to  be  connected  with 
certain  religious  distinctions.  The  state  undoubtedly  has  a right  to 
refuse  its  power  and  its  confidence  to  those  who  seek  its  destruction. 
Wherefore,  if  the  generality  of  any  religious  sect  entertain  disposi- 
tions hostile  to  the  constitution,  and  if  government  have  no  other 
way  of  knowing  its  enemies  than  by  the  religion  which  they  profess, 
the  professors  of  that  religion  may  justly  be  excluded  from  offices  of 
trust  and  authority.  But  even  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  it 
is  not  against  the  religion  that  government  shuts  its  doors,  but 
against  those  political  principles,  which  however  independent  they 
may  be  of  any  article  of  religious  faith,  the  members  of  that  com- 
munion are  found  in  fact  to  hold.  Nor  would  the  legislator  make 
religious  tenets  the  test  of  men’s  inclinations  towards  the  state,  if  he 
could  discover  any  other  that  was  equally  certain  and  notorious. 
Thus,  if  the  members  of  the  Romish  church,  for  the  most  part,  ad- 
here to  the  interests,  or  maintain  the  right,  of  a foreign  pretender  to 
the  crown  of  these  kingdoms ; and  if  there  be  no  way  of  distinguish- 
ing those  who  do  from  those  who  do  not  retain  such  dangerous  pre- 
judices ; government  is  well  warranted  in  fencing  out  the  whole  sect 
from  situations  of  trust  and  power.  But  even  in  this  example,  it  is 
not  to  Popery  that  the  laws  object,  but  to  Popery  as  the  mark  of 
jacobitism ; an  equivocal  indeed  and  fallacious  mark,  but  the  best, 
and  perhaps  the  only  one,  that  can  be  devised.  But  then  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  as  the  connexion  between  Popery  and  jacobit- 
ism, which  is  the  sole  cause  of  suspicion,  and  the  sole  justification  of 
those  severe  and  jealous  laws  which  have  been  enacted  against  the 
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, professors  of  that  religion,  was  accidental  in  its  origin,  so  probably 
, I it  will  be  temporary  in  its  duration  ; and  that  these  restrictions  ought 
not  to  continue  one  day  longer  than  some  visible  danger  renders 
them  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity. 

After  all,  it  may  be  asked.  Why  should  not  the  legislator  direct 
his  test  against  the  political  principles  themselves  which  he  wishes  to 
exclude,  rather  than  encounter  them  through  the  medium  of  reli- 
! gious  tenets,  the  only  crime  and  the  only  danger  of  which  consist 
in  their  presumed  alliance  with  the  former  ? Why,  for  example, 
should  a man  be  required  to  renounce  transubstantiation,  before  he 
be  admitted  to  an  office  in  the  state,  when  it  might  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient that  he  abjure  the  pretender  ? There  are  but  two  answers  that 
can  be  given  to  the  objection  which  this  question  contains:  first, 
that  it  is  not  opinions  which  the  laws  fear,  so  much  as  inclinations ; 
and  that  political  inclinations  are  not  so  easily  detected  by  the  af- 
firmation or  denial  of  any  abstract  proposition  in  politics,  as  by  the 
discovery  of  the  religious  creed  with  which  they  are  wont  to  be  uni- 
ted : — secondly,  that  when  men  renounce  their  religion,  they  com- 
monly quit  all  connexion  with  the  members  of  the  church  which 
they  have  left ; that  church  no  longer  expecting  assistance  or  friend- 
ship from  them : whereas  particular  persons  might  insinuate  them- 
selves into  offices  of  trust  and  authority,  by  subscribing  political  as- 
sertions, and  yet  retain  this  predilection  for  the  interests  of  the  reli- 
gious sect  to  which  they  continued  to  belong.  By  which  means, 
government  would  sometimes  find,  though  it  could  not  accuse  the 

I individual,  whom  it  had  received  into  its  service,  of  disaffection  to 
the  civil  establishment,  yet  that,  through  him,  it  had  communica- 
ted the  aid  and  influence  of  a powerful  station  to  a party  who  were 
hostile  to  the  constitution.  These  answers  however  we  propose  ra- 
ther than  defend.  The  measure  certainly  cannot  be  defended  at  all, 
except  where  the  suspected  union  between  certain  obnoxious  princi- 
ples in  politics,  and  certain  tenets  in  religion,  is  nearly  universal ; in 
which  case,  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  subscriber,  whether  the 
test  be  religious  or  political ; and  the  state  is  somewhat  better  secu- 
red by  the  one  than  the  other. 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  those  general  tendencies,  by 
which  every  inference  of  civil  government  in  matters  of  religion 
ought  to  be  tried,  is  this:  “That  a comprehensive  national  reli- 
gion, guarded  by  a few  articles  of  peace  and  conformity,  together 
with  a legal  provision  for  the  clergy  of  that  religion ; and  with  a 
complete  toleration  of  all  dissenters  from  the  established  church, 
without  any  other  limitation  or  exception,  than  what  arises  from  the 
conjunction  of  dangerous  political  dispositions  with  certain  religious 
tenets ; appears  to  be,  not  only  the  most  just  and  liberal,  but  the 
wisest  and  safest  system,  which  a state  can  adopt ; inasmuch  as  it 
unites  the  several  perfections  which  a religious  constitution  ought  to 
aim  at : — liberty  of  conscience,  with  means  of  instruction  ; the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  with  the  peace  of  society  ; the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, with  the  care  of  the  public  safety.1’ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  POPULATION  AND  PROVISION;  AND  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
COMMERCE,  AS  SUBSERVIENT  THERETO. 

The  final  view  of  all  rational  politics  is,  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  happiness  in  a given  tract  of  country.  The  riches, 
strength,  and  glory,  of  nations  ; the  topics  which  history  celebrates, 
and  which  alone  almost  engage  the  praises  and  possess  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind ; have  no  value  farther  than  as  they  contribute  to 
this  end.  When  they  interfere  with  it,  they  are  evils,  and  not  the 
less  real  for  the  splendour  that  surrounds  them. 

Secondly : although  we  speak  of  communities  as  of  sentient  be- 
ings ; 1 although  we  ascribe  to  them  happiness  and  misery,  desires, 
interests,  and  passions ; nothing  really  exists  or  feels  but  individuals. 
The  happiness  of  a people  is  made  up  of  the  happiness  of  single 
persons ; and  the  quantity  of  happiness  can  only  be  augmented  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  percipients,  or  the  pleasure  of  their 
perceptions. 

Thirdly : notwithstanding  that  diversity  of  condition,  especially 
different  degrees  of  plenty,  freedom,  and  security,  greatly  vary  the 
quantity  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  same  number  of  individuals ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  extreme  cases  may  be  found,  of  human  be- 
ings so  galled  by  the  rigours  of  slavery,  that  the  increase  of  numbers 
is  only  the  amplification  of  misery  : yet,  within  certain  limits,  and 
within  those  limits  to  which  civil  life  is  diversified  under  the  tem- 
perate governments  that  obtain  in  Europe,  it  may  be  affirmed,  I 
think,  with  certainty,  that  the  quantity  of  happiness  produced  in  any 
given  district,  so  far  depends  upon  the  number  of  inhabitants,  that, 
in  comparing  adjoining  periods  in  the  same  country,  the  collective 
happiness  will  be  nearly  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  numbers,  that 
is,  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants  will  produce  double  the  quantity 
of  happiness;  in  distant  periods,  and  different  countries,  under 
great  changes  or  great  dissimilitude  of  civil  condition,  although  the 
proportion  of  enjoyment  may  fall  much  short  of  that  of  the  numbers, 
yet  still  any  considerable  excess  of  numbers  will  usually  carry  with 
it  a preponderation  of  happiness ; that,  at  least,  it  may  and  ought  to 
be  assumed,  in  all  political  deliberations,  that  a larger  portion  of  hap- 
piness is  enjoyed  amongst  ten  persons,  possessing  the  means  of 
healthy  subsistence,  than  can  be  produced  by  five  persons  under 
every  advantage  of  power,  affluence,  and  luxury. 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  the  quantity  of  happiness  in 
a given  district,  although  it  is  possible  it  may  be  increased,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  remaining  the  same,  is  chiefly  and  most  naturally 
affected  by  alteration  of  the  numbers : that,  consequently,  the  decay 
of  population  is  the  greatest  evil  that  a state  can  suffer ; and  the  im- 
provement of  it  the  object  which  ought,  in  all  countries,  to  be  aim- 
ed at  in  preference  to  every  other  political  purpose  whatsoever. 
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The  importance  of  population,  and  the  superiority  of  it  to  every 
other  national  advantage,  are  points  necessary  to  be  inculcated,  and 
to  be  understood ; inasmuch  as  false  estimates,  or  fantastic  notions, 
of  national  grandeur,  are  perpetually  drawing  the  attention  of  states- 
men and  legislators  from  the  care  of  this,  which  is,  at  all  times,  the 
true  and  absolute  interest  of  a country : for  which  reason,  we  have 
stated  these  points  with  unusual  formality.  We  will  confess,  how- 
ever, that  a competition  can  seldom  arise  between  the  advancement 
of  population  and  any  measure  of  sober  utility  ; because,  in  the  or- 
dinary progress  of  human  affairs,  whatever,  in  any  way,  contributes 
to  make  a people  happier,  tends  to  render  them  more  numerous. 

In  the  fecundity  of  the  human,  as  of  every  other  species  of  ani- 
mals, nature  has  provided  for  an  indefinite  multiplication.  Mankind 
have  increased  to  their  present  number  from  a single  pair ; the  off- 
spring of  early  marriages,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  procreation,  do 
more  than  replace  the  parents : in  countries  and  under  circumstances 
very  favourable  to  subsistence,  the  population  has  been  doubled  in 
the  space  of  twenty  years ; the  havoc  occasioned  by  wars,  earth- 
quakes, famine,  or  pestilence,  is  usually  repaired  in  a short  time. 
These  indications  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  tendency  of  nature,  in 
the  human  species,  to  a continual  increase  of  its  numbers.  It  be- 
comes therefore  a question  that  may  reasonably  be  propounded, 
what  are  the  causes  which  confine  or  check  the  natural  progress  of 
this  multiplication  ? And  the  answer  which  first  presents  itself  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  inquirer  is,  that  the  population  of  a country 
must  stop  when  the  country  can  maintain  no  more,  that  is,  when 
the  inhabitants  are  already  so  numerous  as  to  exhaust  all  the  pro- 
vision which  the  soil  can  be  made  to  produce.  This,  however, 
though  an  insuperable  bar,  will  seldom  be  found  to  be  that  which 
actually  checks  the  progress  of  population  in  any  country  of  the 
world ; because  the  number  of  the  people  have  seldom,  in  any 
country,  arrived  at  this  limit,  or  even  approached  to  it.  The  fertility 
of  the  ground,  in  temperate  regions,  is  capable  of  being  improved 
by  cultivation  to  an  extent  which  is  unknown ; much,  however,  be- 
yond the  state  of  improvement  in  any  country  in  Europe.  In  our 
own,  which  holds  almost  the  first  place  in  the  knowledge  and  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  let  it  only  be  supposed  that  every  field 
in  England  of  the  same  original  quality  with  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  and  consequently  capable  of  the  same 
fertility,  were  by  a like  management  made  to  yield  an  equal  pro- 
duce ; and  it  may  be  asserted,  I believe  with  truth,  that  the  quanti- 
ty of  human  provision  raised  in  the  island  would  be  increased  five- 
fold. The  two  principles,  therefore,  upon  which  population  seems 
primarily  to  depend,  the  fecundity  of  the  species,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  soil,  would  in  most,  perhaps  in  all  countries,  enable  it  to  pro- 
ceed much  farther  than  it  has  yet  advanced.  The  number  of  mar- 
riageable women,  who,  in  each  country,  remain  unmarried,  afford  a 
computation  how  much  the  agency  of  nature  in  the  diffusion  of  hu- 
man life  is  cramped  and  contracted ; and  the  quantity  of  waste, 
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neglected,  or  mismanaged  surface — together  with  a comparison, 
like  the  preceding,  of  the  crops  raised  from  the  soil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  populous  cities,  and  under  a perfect  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  those  which  lands  of  equal  or  superior  quality  yield  in 
different  situations — will  show  in  what  proportion  the  indigenous 
productions  of  the  earth  are  capable  of  being  farther  augmented. 

The  fundamental  proposition  upon  the  subject  of  population , 
which  must  guide  every  endeavour  to  improve  it,  and  from  which 
overy  conclusion  concerning  it  may  be  deduced,  is  this  : 44  Wherever 
the  commerce  between  the  sexes  is  regulated  by  marriage,  and  a 
provision  for  that  mode  of  subsistence,  to  which  each  class  of  the 
community  is  accustomed,  can  be  procured  with  ease  and  certainty, 
there  the  number  of  the  people  will  increase ; and  the  rapidity,  as 
well  as  the  extent,  of  the  increase,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  these  causes  exist.11 

This  proposition  we  will  draw  out  into  the  several  principles 
which  it  contains. 

I.  First,  the  proposition  asserts  the  44  necessity  of  confining  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  to  the  marriage-union.11  It  is  only  in  the 
marriage-union  that  this  intercourse  is  sufficiently  prolific.  Besides 
which,  family  establishments  alone  are  fitted  to  perpetuate  a succes- 
sion of  generations.  The  offspring  of  a vague  and  promiscuous  con- 
cubinage are  not  only  few,  and  liable  to  perish  by  neglect,  but  are 
seldom  prepared  for  or  introduced  into  situations  suited  to  the  rais- 
ing of  families  of  their  own.  Hence  the  advantages  of  marriages. 
Now  nature,  in  the  constitution  of  the  sexes,  has  provided  a stimu- 
lus which  will  infallibly  secure  the  frequency  of  marriages,  with  all 
their  beneficial  effects  upon  the  state  of  population,  provided  the  male 
part  of  the  species  be  prohibited  from  irregular  gratifications.  This 
impulse,  which  is  sufficient  to  surmount  almost  every  impediment  to 
marriage,  will  operate  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  expense,  dan- 
ger, or  infamy,  the  sense  of  guilt,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  which 
attend  licentious  indulgences.  Wherefore,  in  countries  in  which 
subsistence  is  become  scarce,  it  behoves  the  state  to  watch  over  the 
public  morals  with  increased  solicitude  : for  nothing  but  the  instinct 
of  nature,  under  the  restraint  of  chastity,  will  induce  men  to  under- 
take the  labour  or  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty  and  in- 
dulgence, which  the  support  of  a family,  in  such  circumstances, 
requires. 

II.  The  second  requisite  which  our  proposition  states  as  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  population  is,  44  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  a provision  can  be  procured  for  that  mode  of  subsistence  to 
which  each  class  of  the  community  is  accustomed.11  It  is  not  enough 
that  men’s  natural  wants  be  supplied  ; that  a provision  adequate  to 
the  real  exigencies  of  human  life  be  attainable  : habitual  superflui- 
ties become  actual  wants ; opinion  and  fashion  convert  articles  of  or- 
nament and  luxury  into  necessaries  of  life.  And  it  must  not  be  ex- 
pected from  men  in  general,  at  least  in  the  present  relaxed  state  of 
morals  and  discipline,  that  they  will  enter  into  marriages  which  de- 
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grade  their  condition,  reduce  their  mode  of  living,  deprive  them  of 
the  accommodations  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  or  even 
of  those  ornaments  or  appendages  of  rank  and  station  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  regard  as  belonging  to  their  birth,  or  class,  or 
profession,  or  place  in  society.  The  same  consideration,  namely,  a 
view  of  their  accustomed  mode  of  life,  which  is  so  apparent  in  the 
superior  order  of  the  people,  has  no  less  influence  upon  those  ranks 
which  compose  the  mass  of  the  community.  The  kind  and  quality 
of  food  and  liquor,  the  species  of  habitation,  furniture,  and  clothing, 
to  which  the  common  people  of  each  country  are  habituated,  must  be 
attainable  with  ease  and  certainty,  before  marriages  will  be  sufficient- 
ly early  and  general  to  carry  the  progress  of  population  to  its  just 
extent.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  a more  simple  diet,  ruder  habi- 
tations, or  coarser  apparel,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
life  and  health,  or  even  of  physical  ease  and  pleasure.  Men  will 
not  marry  with  this  encouragement.  For  instance:  when  the  com- 
mon people  of  a country  are  accustomed  to  eat  a large  proportion  of 
animal  food,  to  drink  wine,  spirits,  or  beer,  to  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, to  dwell  in  stone  houses,  they  will  not  marry  to  live  in  clay  cot- 
tages, upon  roots  and  milk,  with  no  other  clothing  than  skins,  or 
what  is  necessary  to  defend  the  trunk  of  the  body  from  the  effects  of 
| cold  ; although  these  last  may  be  all  that  the  sustentation  of  life  and 
| health  requires,  or  that  even  contribute  much  to  animal  comfort  and 
i enjoyment. 

The  ease,  then,  and  certainty,  with  which  the  means  can  be  pro- 
! cured,  not  barely  of  subsistence,  but  of  that  mode  of  subsisting 
I which  custom  hath  in  each  country  established,  form  the  point  upon 
s which  the  state  and  progress  of  population  chiefly  depend.  Now 
i there  are  three  causes  which  evidently  regulate  this  point:  the  mode 
i itself  of  subsisting  which  prevails  in  the  country ; the  quantity  of 
I provision  suited  to  that  mode  of  subsistence,  which  is  either  raised 
j in  the  country  or  imported  into  it ; and,  lastly,  the  distribution  of 
| that  provision. 

These  three  causes  merit  distinct  consideration. 

I.  The  mode  of  living  which  actually  obtains  in  a country.  In 
China,  where  the  inhabitants  frequent  the  sea  shore,  or  the  banks  of 
large  rivers,  and  subsist  in  a great  measure  upon  fish,  the  popula- 
tion is  described  to  be  excessive.  This  peculiarity  arises,  not  pro- 
bably from  any  civil  advantages,  any  care  or  policy,  any  particular 
constitution  or  superior  wisdom  of  government ; but  simply  from 
' hence,  that  the  species  of  food  to  which  custom  hath  reconciled  the 
desires  and  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants,  is  that  which,  of  all  others, 
is  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance,  with  the  most  ease,  and  stands 
in  need  of  the  least  preparation.  The  natives  of  Indostan  being  con- 
fined, by  the  laws  of  their  religion,  to  the  use  of  vegetable  food,  and 

I requiring  little  except  rice,  which  the  country  produces  in  plentiful 
crops ; and  food,  in  warm  climates,  composing  the  only  want  of 
; life ; these  countries  are  populous,  under  all  the  injuries  of  a des- 
potic, and  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled  government.  If  any  revo- 
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lution,  or  what  would  be  called  perhaps  refinement  of  manners, 
should  generate  in  these  people  a taste  for  the  flesh  of  animals,  simi- 
lar to  what  prevails  amongst  the  Arabian  hordes  ; should  introduce 
flocks  and  herds  into  grounds  which  are  now  covered  with  corn ; 
should  teach  them  to  account  a certain  portion  of  this  species  of  food 
amongst  the  necessaries  of  life;  the  population,  from  this  single 
change,  would  suffer  in  a few  years  a great  diminution : and  this 
diminution  would  follow,  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  laws,  or  even 
of  any  improvement  that  might  take  place  in  their  civil  condition. 
In  Ireland,  the  simplicity  of  living  alone,  maintains  a considerable 
degree  of  population,  under  great  defects  of  police,  industry,  and 
commerce. 

Under  this  head,  and  from  a view  of  these  considerations,  may 
be  understood  the  true  evil  and  proper  danger  of  luxury. 

Luxuey,  as  it  supplies  employment  and  promotes  industry,  as- 
sists population.  But  then  there  is  another  consequence  attending 
it,  which  counteracts  and  often  overbalances  these  advantages. 
When,  by  introducing  more  superfluities  into  general  reception, 
luxury  has  rendered  the  usual  accommodations  of  life  more  expen- 
sive, artificial,  and  elaborate,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a family 
conformably  with  the  established  mode  of  living,  becomes  greater, 
and  what  each  man  has  to  spare  from  his  personal  consumption  pro- 
portionably  less--  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  marriages  grow  less 
frequent,  agreeably  to  the  maxim  above  laid  down,  and  which  must 
be  remembered  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  men  will  not  marry,  to  sink  their  place  or  condition  in  so- 
ciety, or  to  forego  those  indulgences  which  their  own  habits,  or  what 
they  observe  amongst  their  equals,  have  rendered  necessary  to  their 
satisfaction.  This  principle  is  applicable  to  every  article  of  diet 
and  dress,  to  houses,  furniture,  attendance;  and  this  effect  will  be 
felt  in  every  class  of  the  community.  For  instance  : the  custom  of 
wearing  broad-cloth  and  fine  linen  repays  the  shepherd  and  flax- 
grower,  feeds  the  manufacturer,  enriches  the  merchant,  gives  not 
only  support  but  existence  to  multitudes  of  families : hitherto,  there- 
fore, the  effects  are  beneficial;  and  were  these  the  only  effects,  such 
elegances,  or,  if  you  please  to  call  them  so,  such  luxuries,  could  not 
be  too  universal.  But  here  follows  the  mischief;  when  once  fashion 
hath  annexed  the  use  of  these  articles  of  dress  to  any  certain  class, 
the  middling  ranks,  for  example,  of  the  community,  each  individual 
of  that  rank  finds  them  to  be  necessaries  of  life;  that  is,  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  comply  with  the  example  of  his  equals,  ancf  to  main- 
tain that  appearance  which  the  custom  of  society  requires.  This  ob- 
ligation creates  such  a demand  upon  his  income,  and  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  cost  and  burden  of  a family,  as  to  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  .marry,  with  the  prospect  of  continuing  his  habits,  or  of 
maintaining  his  place  and  situation  in  the  world.  We  see,  in  this 
description,  the  .cause  which  induces  men  to  waste  their  lives  in  a 
barren  celibacy ; and  this  cause,  which  impairs  the  very  source  of 
population,  is  justly  placed  to  the  account  of  luxury. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  luxury , considered  with  a view  to  popula- 
j tion,  acts  by  two  opposite  effects ; and  it  seems  probable  that  there 
exists  a point  in  the  scale,  to  which  luxury  may  ascend,  or  to  which 
j the  wants  of  mankind  may  be  multiplied  with  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, and  beyond  which  the  prejudicial  consequences  begin  to 
j preponderate.  The  determination  of  this  point,  though  it  assume 
the  form  of  an  arithmetical  problem,  depends  upon  circumstances 
too  numerous,  intricate,  and  undefined,  to  admit  of  a precise  solution. 

| However,  from  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the  tendency  of 
| luxury  to  diminish  marriages,  in  which  tendency  the  evil  of  it  re- 
sides, the  following  general  conclusions  may  be  established  : — 

1st.  That,  of  different  kinds  of  luxury,  those  are  the  most  inno- 
cent, which  afford  employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  artists  and 
manufacturers ; or  those,  in  other  words,  in  which  the  price  of  the 
work  bears  the  greatest  proportion  to  that  of  the  raw  material. 
Thus,  luxury  in  dress  or  furniture  is  universally  preferable  to  lux- 
ury in  eating,  because  the  articles  which  constitute  the  one,  are  more 
the  production  of  human  art  and  industry,  than  those  which  supply 
the  other, 

2dly.  That  it  is  the  diffusion , rather  than  the  degree  of  luxury, 
which  is  to  be  dreaded  as  a national  evil.  The  mischief  of  luxury 
| consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  obstruction  which  it  forms  to  mar- 
riage. Now  it  is  only  a small  part  of  the  people  that  the  higher 
ranks  in  any  country  compose ; for  which  reason,  the  facility  or  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  the  expense  of  their  station,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  or  diminution  of  marriages  among  them , will  influence 
the  state  of  population  but  little.  So  long  as  the  prevalency  of  lux- 
ury is  confined  to  a few  of  elevated  rank,  much  of  the  benefit  is  felt, 
and  little  of  the  inconveniency.  But  when  the  imitation  of  the  same 
manner  descends,  as  it  always  will  do,  into  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
when  it  advances  the  requisites  of  living,  beyond  what  it  adds  to 
men’s  abilities  to  purchase  them ; then  it  is  that  luxury  checks  the 
formation  of  families,  in  a degree  that  ought  to  alarm  the  public 
fears. 

3dly.  That  the  condition  most  favourable  to  population  is  that  of 
i a laborious,  frugal  people  ministering  to  the  demands  of  an  opulent, 

| luxurious  nation  ; because  this  situation,  whilst  it  leaves  them  every 
advantage  of  luxury,  exempts  them  from  the  evils  which  naturally 
accompany  its  admission  into  any  country. 

II.  Next  to  the  mode  of  living,  we  are  to  consider  “ the  quantity 
of  provision  suited  to  that  mode,  which  is  either  raised  in  the  coun- 
! try,  or  imported  into  it for  this  is  the  order  in  which  we  assigned 
the  causes  of  population,  and  undertook  to  treat  of  them.  Now,  if 
we  measure  the  quantity  of  provision  by  the  number  of  human  bo- 
dies it  will  support  in  due  health  and  vigour,  this  quantity,  the  ex- 
tent and  quality  of  the  soil  from  which  it  is  raised  being  given,  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  kind.  For  instance:  a piece  of  ground 
capable  of  supplying  animal  food  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  ten 
persons,  would  sustain,  at  least,  the  double  of  that  number  with 
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grain,  roots,  and  milk.  The  first  resource  of  savage  life  is  in  the 
flesh  of  wild  animals ; hence  the  numbers  amongst  savage  nations, 
compared  with  the  tract  of  country  which  they  occupy,  are  univer- 
sally small ; because  this  species  of  provision  is,  of  all  others,  sup- 
plied in  the  slenderest  proportion.  The  next  step  was  the  invention 
of  pasturage,  or  the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals : 
this  alteration  added  to  the  stock  of  provision  much.  But  the  last 
and  principal  improvement  was  to  follow ; namely,  tillage,  or  the 
artificial  production  of  corn,  esculent  plants,  and  roots.  This  dis- 
covery, whilst  it  changed  the  quality  of  human  food,  augmented  the 
quantity  in  a vast  proportion.  So  far  as  the  state  of  population  is 
governed  and  limited  by  the  quantity  of  provision,  perhaps  there  is 
no  single  cause  that  affects  it  so  powerfully,  as  the  kind  and  quality 
of  food  which  chance  or  usage  hath  introduced  into  a country.  In 
England,  notwithstanding  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  been,  of  late, 
considerably  increased,  by  the  enclosure  of  wastes,  and  the  adoption, 
in  many  places,  of  a more  successful  husbandry,  yet  we  do  not  ob- 
serve a corresponding  addition  to  the  number  of  inhabitants ; the 
reason  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be,  the  more  general  consumption 
of  animal  food  amongst  us.  Many  ranks  of  people  whose  ordinary 
diet  was,  in  the  last  century,  prepared  almost  entirely  from  milk, 
roots,  and  vegetables,  now  require  every  day  a considerable  portion 
of  the  flesh  of  animals.  Hence  a great  part  of  the  richest  lands  of 
the  country  are  converted  to  pasturage.  Much  also  of  the  bread- 
corn,  which  went  directly  to  the  nourishment  of  human  bodies,  now 
only  contributes  to  it  by  fattening  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  oxen.  The 
mass  and  volume  of  provisions  are  hereby  diminished  : and  what  is 
gained  in  the  melioration  of  the  soil,  is  lost  in  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce. This  consideration  teaches  us,  that  tillage,  as  an  object  of 
national  care  and  encouragement,  is  universally  preferable  to  pas- 
turage, because  the  kind  of  provision  which  it  yields,  goes  much  far- 
ther in  the  sustentation  of  human  life.  Tillage  is  also  recommended 
by  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  affords  employment  to  a much 
more  numerous  peasantry.  Indeed,  pasturage  seems  to  be  the  art 
of  a nation,  either  imperfectly  civilized,  as  are  many  of  the  tribes 
which  cultivate  it  in  the  internal  parts  of  Asia ; or  of  a nation,  like 
Spain,  declining  from  its  summit  by  luxury  and  inactivity. 

The  kind  and  quality  of  provision,  together  with  the  extent  and 
capacity  of  the  soil  from  which  it  is  raised,  being  the  same ; the 
quantity  procured  will  principally  depend  upon  two  circumstances — 
the  ability  of  the  occupier,  and  the  encouragement  which  he  receives. 
The  greatest  misfortune  of  a country  is  an  indigent  tenantry.  What- 
ever be  the  native  advantages  of  the  soil,  or  even  the  skill  and  indus- 
try of  the  occupier,  the  want  of  a sufficient  capital  confines  every 
plan,  as  well  as  cripples  and  weakens  every  operation,  of  husbandry. 
This  evil  is  felt,  where  agriculture  is  accounted  a servile  or  mean 
employment ; where  farms  are  extremely  subdivided,  and  badly 
furnished  with  habitations  ; where  leases  are  unknown,  or  are  of 
short  or  precarious  duration.  With  respect  to  the  encouragement  of 
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husbandry ; in  this,  as  in  every  other  employment,  the  true  reward 
of  industry  is  in  the  price  and  sale  of  the  produce.  The  exclusive 
right  to  the  produce  is  the  only  incitement  which  acts  constantly  and 
universally ; the  only  spring  which  keeps  human  labour  in  motion. 
All  therefore  that  the  laws  can  do,  is  to  secure  this  right  to  the  occu- 
pier of  the  ground,  that  is,  to  constitute  such  a system  of  tenure, 
that  the  full  and  entire  advantage  of  every  improvement  go  to  the 
benefit  of  the  improver ; that  every  man  work  for  himself,  and  not 
for  another ; and  that  no  one  share  in  the  profit  who  does  not  assist 
in  the  production.  By  the  occupier  I here  mean,  not  so  much  the 
person  who  performs  the  work,  as  him  who  procures  the  labour  and 
directs  the  management : and  I consider  the  whole  profit  as  re- 
ceived by  the  occupier,  when  the  occupier  is  benefited  by  the  whole 
value  of  what  is  produced,  which  is  the  case  with  the  tenant  who 
pays  a fixed  rent  for  the  use  of  land,  no  less  than  with  the  proprietor 
who  holds  it  as  his  own.  The  one  has  the  same  interest  in  the  pro- 
duce, and  in  the  advantage  of  every  improvement,  as  the  other.  Like- 
wise the  proprietor,  though  he  grant  out  his  estate  to  farm,  may  be 
considered  as  the  occupier , insomuch  as  he  regulates  the  occupation 
by  the  choice,  superintendency,  and  encouragement,  of  his  tenants, 
by  the  disposition  of  his  lands,  by  erecting  buildings,  providing  ac- 
commodations, by  prescribing  conditions,  or  supplying  implements 
and  materials  of  improvement ; and  is  entitled,  by  the  rule  of  public 
expediency  above  mentioned,  to  receive,  in  the  advance  of  his  rent,  a 
share  of  the  benefit  which  arises  from  the  increased  produce  of  his 
estate.  The  violation  of  this  fundamental  maxim  of  agrarian  policy 
constitutes  the  chief  objection  to  the  holding  of  lands  by  the  state, 
by  the  king,  by  corporate  bodies,  by  private  persons  in  right  of  their 
offices  or  benefices.  The  inconveniency  to  the  public  arises  not  so 
much  from  the  inalienable  quality  of  lands  thus  holden  in  perpetuity, 
as  from  hence ; that  proprietors  of  this  description  seldom  contribute 
much  either  of  attention  or  expense  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates, 
yet  claim,  by  the  rent,  a share  in  the  profit  of  every  improvement 
that  is  made  upon  them.  This  complaint  can  only  be  obviated  by 
“ long  leases  at  a fixed  rent,1’  which  convey  a large  portion  of  the  in- 
terest to  those  who  actually  conduct  the  cultivation.  The  same  ob- 
jection is  applicable  to  the  holding  of  lands  by  foreign  proprietors, 
and  in  some  degree  to  estates  of  too  great  extent  being  placed  in  the 
same  hands. 

III.  Beside  the  production  of  provision,  there  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered the  distribution. — It  is  in  vain  that  provisions  abound  in 
the  country,  unless  I be  able  to  obtain  a share  of  them.  This  reflec- 
tion belongs  to  every  individual.  The  plenty  of  provision  produced, 
the  quantity  of  the  public  stock,  affords  subsistence  to  individuals, 
and  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  families,  only  in  proportion 
as  it  is  distributed , that  is,  in  proportion  as  these  individuals  are  al- 
lowed to  draw  from  it  a supply  of  their  own  wants.  The  distribution , 
therefore,  becomes  of  equal  consequence  to  population  with  the  pro- 
duction.  Now  there  is  but  one  principle  of  distribution  that  can 
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ever  become  universal,  namely,  the  principle  of  44  exchange  ;"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  every  man  have  something  to  give  in  return  for 
what  he  wants.  Bounty,  however  it  may  come  in  aid  of  another 
principle,  however  it  may  occasionally  qualify  the  rigour,  or  supply 
the  imperfection,  of  an  established  rule  of  distribution,  can  never  it- 
self become  that  rule  or  principle;  because  men  will  not  work  to 
give  the  produce  of  their  labour  away.  Moreover,  the  only  equiva- 
lents that  can  be  offered  in  exchange  for  provision  are  power  and 
labour . All  property  is  power . What  we  call  property  in  land,  is 
the  power  to  use  it,  and  to  exclude  others  from  the  use.  Money  is 
the  representative  of  pozver,  because  it  is  convertible  into  power : the 
value  of  it  consists  in  its  faculty  of  procuring  power  over  things  and 
persons.  But  power  which  results  from  civil  conventions  (and  of 
this  kind  is  what  we  call  a man's  fortune  or  estate)  is  necessarily  con- 
fined to  a few,  and  is  withal  soon  exhausted  : whereas  the  capacity  of 
labour  is  every  man's  natural  possession,  and  composes  a constant 
and  renewing  fund.  The  hire,  therefore,  or  produce  of  personal 
industry,  is  that  which  the  bulk  of  every  community  must  bring  to 
market,  in  exchange  for  the  means  of  subsistence ; in  other  words, 
employment  must,  in  every  country,  be  the  medium  of  distribution, 
and  the  source  of  supply  to  individuals.  But  when  we  consider  the 
production  and  distribution  of  provision,  as  distinct  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  each  other;  when,  supposing  the  same  quantity  to  be 
produced,  we  inquire  in  what  way,  or  according  to  what  rule,  it  may 
be  distributed ; we  are  led  to  a conception  of  the  subject  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  truth  and  reality  : for,  in  truth  and  reality,  though  pro- 
vision must  be  produced  before  it  be  distributed,  yet  the  production 
depends,  in  a great  measure,  upon  the  distribution.  The  quantity 
of  provision  raised  out  of  the  ground,  so  far  as  the  raising  of  it  re- 
quires human  art  or  labour,  will  evidently  be  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand : the  demand,  or,  in  other  words,  the  price  and  sale,  being 
that  which  alone  rewards  the  care,  or  excites  the  diligence,  of  the 
husbandman.  But  the  sale  of  provision  depends  upon  the  number, 
not  of  those  who  want,  but  of  those  who  have  something  to  offer  in 
return  for  what  they  want ; not  of  those  who  would  consume,  but  of 
those  who  can  buy  ; that  is,  upon  the  number  of  those  who  have  the 
fruits  of  some  other  kind  of  industry  to  tender  in  exchange  for  what 
they  stand  in  need  of  from  the  production  of  the  soil. 

We  see,  therefore,  the  connexion  between  population  and  employ- 
ment. Employment  affects  population  44  directly,"  as  it  affords  the 
only  medium  of  distribution  by  which  individuals  can  obtain  from 
the  common  stock  a supply  for  the  wants  of  their  families : it  affects 
population  44  indirectly,"  as  it  augments  the  stock  itself  of  provision, 
in  the  only  way  by  which  the  production  of  it  can  be  effectually  en- 
couraged— by  furnishing  purchasers.  No  man  can  purchase  with- 
out an  equivalent ; and  that  equivalent,  by  the  generality  of  the 
people,  must  in  every  country  be  derived  from  employment. 

And  upon  this  basis  is  founded  the  public  benefit  of  trade , that  is 
to  say,  its  subserviency  to  population,  in  which  its  only  real  utility 
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Consists.  Of  that  industry,  of  those  arts  and  branches  of  trade, 
which  are  employed  in  the  production,  conveyance,  and  preparation, 
of  any  principal  species  of  human  food,  as  of  the  business  of  the  hus- 
bandman, the  butcher,  baker,  brewer,  corn-merchant,  &c.  we  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity : likewise  of  those  manufactures  which  fur- 
nish us  with  warm  clothing,  convenient  habitations,  domestic  utensils, 
as  of  the  weaver,  tailor,  smith,  carpenter,  &c.  we  perceive  (in  cli- 
mates, however,  like  ours,  removed  at  a distance  from  the  sun)  the 
conduciveness  to  population,  by  their  rendering  human  life  more 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  comfortable.  But  not  one  half  of  the  occu- 
pations which  compose  the  trade  of  Europe,  fall  within  either  of  these 
descriptions.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  manufacturers  in  England 
are  employed  upon  articles  of  confessed  luxury,  ornament,  or  splen- 
dour ; in  the  superfluous  embellishment  of  some  articles  which  are 
useful  in  their  kind,  or  upon  others  which  have  no  conceivable  use  or 
value  but  what  is  founded  in  caprice  or  fashion.  What  can  be  less 
necessary,  or  less  connected  with  the  sustentation  of  human  life,  than 
the  whole  produce  of  the  silk,  lace,  and  plate  manufactory  ? yet 
what  multitudes  labour  in  the  different  branches  of  these  arts  ! What 
can  be  imagined  more  capricious  than  the  fondness  for  tobacco  and 
snuff?  yet  how  many  various  occupations,  and  how  many  thousands 
in  each,  are  set  at  work  in  administering  to  this  frivolous  gratifica- 
tion ! Concerning  trades  of  this  kind  (and  this  kind  comprehends 
more  than  half  of  the  trades  that  are  exercised)  it  may  fairly  be  ask- 
ed, “ How,  since  they  add  nothing  to  the  stock  of  provision,  do  they 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  the  people  ?”  We  are  taught  to  say 
of  trade,  66  that  it  maintains  multitudes but  by  what  means  does 
it  maintain  them,  when  it  produces  nothing  upon  which  the  support 
of  human  life  depends? — In  like  manner  with  respect  to  foreign 
commerce ; of  that  merchandise  which  brings  the  necessaries  of  life 
into  a country,  which  imports,  for  example,  corn,  or  cattle,  or  cloth, 
or  fuel,  we  allow  the  tendency  to  advance  population,  because  it  in- 
creases the  stock  of  provision  by  which*  the  people  are  subsisted. 
But  this  effect  of  foreign  commerce  is  so  little  seen  in  our  own  coun- 
try, that  I believe,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  Great  Britain,  what  Bishop 
Berkeley  said  of  a neighbouring  island,  that,  if  it  were  encompassed 
with  a wall  of  brass  fifty  cubits  high,  the  country  might  maintain 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants  that  find  subsistence  in  it  at  present ; 
and  that  every  necessary,  and  even  every  real  comfort  and  accommo- 
dation of  human  life,  might  be  supplied  in  as  great  abundance  as 
they  now  are.  Here,  therefore,  as  before,  we  may  fairly  ask,  by 
what  operation  it  is,  that  foreign  commerce,  which  brings  into  the 
country  no  one  article  of  human  subsistence,  promotes  the  multiplica- 
tion of  human  life  ? 

The  answer  of  this  inquiry,  will  be  contained  in  the  discussion  of 
another,  viz. 

Since  the  soil  will  maintain  many  more  than  it  can  employ,  what 
must  be  done,  supposing  the  country  to  be  full,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  inhabitants?  They  who,  by  the  rules  of  partition  (and  some 
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such  must  be  established  in  every  country)  are  entitled  to  the  land  ; ii*e 
and  they  who,  by  their  labour  upon  the  soil,  acquire  a right  in  its  I10 
produce;  will  not  part  with  their  property  for  nothing;  or,  rather,  I11 
they  will  no  longer  raise  from  the  soil  what  they  can  neither  use  I11! 
themselves,  nor  exchange  for  what  they  want.  Or,  lastly,  if  these  I 
were  willing  to  distribute  what  they  could  spare  of  the  provision  1 1 
which  the  ground  yielded,  to  others  who  had  no  share  or  concern  in  I el 
the  property  or  cultivation  of  it,  yet  still  the  most  enormous  mis-  I S1 
chiefs  would  ensue  from  great  numbers  remaining  unemployed.  In 
The  idleness  of  one  half  of  the  community  would  overwhelm  the  1 11 
whole  with  confusion  and  disorder.  One  only  way  presents  itself  of  1 t 
removing  the  difficulty  which  this  question  states,  and  which  is  sim-  I f 
ply  this ; that  they,  whose  work  is  not  wanted,  nor  can  be  employed,  I ' 
in  the  raising  of  provision  out  of  the  ground,  convert  their  hands  and  | ( 
ingenuity  to  the  fabrication  of  articles  which  may  gratify  and  requite  1 1 
those  who  are  so  employed,  or  who,  by  the  division  of  lands  in  the  I 
country,  are  entitled  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  certain  parts  of  I 
them.  By  this  contrivance,  all  things  proceed  well.  The  occupier  I 
of  the  ground  raises  from  it  the  utmost  that  he  can  procure,  because  I 
he  is  repaid  for  what  he  can  spare  by  something  else  which  he  wants,  f 
or  with  which  he  is  pleased  : the  artist  or  manufacturer,  though  he  | 
have  neither  any  property  in  the  soil,  nor  any  concern  in  its  cultiva-  I 
tion,  is  regularly  supplied  w ith  the  produce,  because  he  gives,  in  ex-  I 
change  for  what  he  stands  in  need  of,  something  upon  which  the  re- 
ceiver places  an  equal  value:  and  the  community  is  kept  quiet, 
while  both  sides  are  engaged  in  their  respective  occupations- 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  business  of  one  half  of  mankind  is,  to  set 
the  other  half  at  work  ; that  is,  to  provide  articles  which,  by  tempt- 
ing the  desires,  may  stimulate  the  industry,  and  call  forth  the  activity, 
of  those  upon  the  exertion  of  whose  industry,  and  the  application  of  9 
whose  faculties,  the  production  of  human  provision  depends.  A cer- 
tain portion  only  of  human  labour  is,  or  can  be,  productive ; the  rest  I 
is  instrumental ; — both  equally  necessary,  though  the  one  have  no- 
other  object  than  to  excite  the  other.  It  appears  also,  that  it  signi- 
fies nothing,  as  to  the  main  purpose  of  trade,  how  superfluous  the 
articles  which  it  furnishes  are ; whether  the  want  of  them  be  real  or 
imaginary ; whether  it  be  founded  in  nature  or  opinion,  in  fashion, 
habit,  or  emulation : it  is  enough  that  they  be  actually  desired  and 
sought  after.  Flourishing  cities  are  raised  and  supported  by  trading  I 
in  tobacco ; populous  towns  subsist  by  the  manufactory  of  ribands. 

A watch  may  be  a very  unnecessary  appendage  to  the  dress  of  a pea- 
sant ; yet  if  the  peasant  will  till  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a 
watch,  the  true  design  of  trade  is  answered  : and  the  watchmaker, 
while  he  polishes  the  case,  or  files  the  wheels  of  his  machine,  is  con- 
tributing to  the  production  of  corn  as  effectually,  though  not  so  di- 
rectly, as  if  he  handled  the  spade  or  held  the  plough.  The  use  of 
tobacco  has  been  mentioned  already,  not  only  as  an  acknowledged 
superfluity,  but  as  affording  a remarkable  example  of  the  caprice  of 
human  appetite : yet,  if  the  fisherman  will  ply  his  nets,  or  the  marl- 
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ner  fetch  rice  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  procure  himself  this 
indulgence,  the  market  is  supplied  with  two  important  articles  of  pro- 
! vision,  with  the  instrumentality  of  a merchandise  which  has  no  other 
apparent  use  than  the  gratification  of  a vitiated  palate. 

But  it  may  conle  to  pass  that  the  husbandman,  landholder,  or  who- 
j ever  he  be  that  is  entitled  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  will  no  longer 
' exchange  it  for  what  the  manufacturer  has  to  offer.  He  is  already 
supplied  to  the  extent  of  his  desires.  For  instance,  he  wants  no 
more  cloth ; he  will  no  longer  therefore  give  the  weaver  corn  in  re- 
j turn  for  the  produce  of  his  looms : but  he  would  readily  give  it  for 
tea,  or  for  wine.  When  the  weaver  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  send  his  cloth  abroad,  in  exchange  for  tea  or  for 
wine,  which  he  may  barter  for  that  provision  which  the  offer  of  his 
cloth  will  no  longer  procure.  The  circulation  is  thus  revived  : and 
the  benefit  of  the  discovery  is,  that,  whereas  the  number  of  weavers, 
who  could  find  subsistence  from  their  employment,  was  before  limited 
by  the  consumption  of  cloth  in  the  country,  that  number  is  now  aug- 

Imented,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  tea  and  wine.  This  is  the 
principle  o i foreign  commerce.  In  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  the  machine,  the  principle  of  motion  is  sometimes  lost  or  unob- 
served ; but  it  is  always  simple  and  the  same,  to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  diversified  and  enlarged  in  its  operation. 

The  effect  of  trade  upon  agriculture,  the  process  of  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  describe,  is  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
trading  towns,  and  in  those  districts  which  carry  on  a communication 
with  the  markets  of  trading  towns.  The  husbandmen  are  busy  and 
skilful ; the  peasantry  laborious ; the  land  is  managed  to  the  best 
advantage : and  double  the  quantity  of  corn  or  herbage  (articles 
which  are  ultimately  converted  into  human  provision)  raised  from 
it,  of  what  the  same  soil  yields  in  remoter  and  more  neglected  parts 
of  the  country.  Wherever  a thriving  manufactory  finds  means  to 
establish  itself,  a new  vegetation  springs  up  around  it.  I believe  it 
is  true  that  agriculture  never  arrives  at  any  considerable,  much  less 
at  its  highest,  degree  of  perfection,  where  it  is  not  connected  with 
trade,  that  is,  where  the  demand  for  the  produce  is  not  increased  by 
the  consumption  of  trading  cities. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  agriculture  is  the  immediate 
source  of  human  provision ; that  trade  conduces  to  the  production 
of  provision  only  as  it  promotes  agriculture ; that  the  only  system 
of  commerce,  vast  and  various  as  it  is,  hath  no  other  public  impor- 
tance than  its  subserviency  to  this  end. 

We  return  to  the  proposition  we  laid  down,  “that  employment 
universally  promotes  population.”  From  this  proposition  it  follows, 
that  the  comparative  utility  of  different  branches  of  national  com- 
merce is  measured  by  the  number  which  each  branch  employs . 
Upon  which  principle  a scale  may  be  easily  constructed,  which  shall 
assign  to  the  several  kinds  and  divisions  of  foreign  trade  their  re- 
spective degrees  of  public  importance.  In  this  scale,  the  first  place 
belongs  to  the  exchange  of  wrought  goods  for  raw  materials,  as  of 
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broad-cloth  for  raw  silk ; cutlery  for  wool ; clocks  or  watches  for 
iron,  flax,  or  furs  ; because  this  traffic  provides  a market  for  the  la- 
bour that  has  already  been  expended,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sup- 
plies materials  for  new  industry.  Population  always  flourishes  where 
this  species  of  commerce  obtains  to  any  considerable  degree.  It  is 
the  cause  of  employment,  or  the  certain  indication.  As  it  takes  off 
the  manufactures  of  the  country,  it  promotes  employment ; as  it 
brings  in  raw  materials,  it  supposes  the  existence  of  manufactories 
in  the  country,  and  a demand  for  the  article  when  manufactured. 
The  second  place  is  due  to  that  commerce,  which  barters  one  species 
of  wrought  goods  for  another,  as  stuffs  for  calicoes,  fustians  for  cam- 
brics, leather  for  paper,  or  wrought  goods  for  articles  which  require 
no  farther  preparation,  as  for  wine,  oil,  tea,  sugar,  &c.  This  also 
assists  employment ; because  when  the  country  is  stocked  with  one 
kind  of  manufacture,  it  renews  the  demand  by  converting  it  into 
another : but  it  is  inferior  to  the  former,  as  it  promotes  this  end  by 
one  side  only  of  the  bargain — by  what  it  carries  out. — The  last , the 
lowest,  and  most  disadvantageous  species  of  commerce,  is  the  expor- 
tation of  raw  materials  in  return  for  wrought  goods : as  when  wool 
is  sent  abroad  to  purchase  velvets  ; hides  or  peltry,  to  procure  shoes, 
hats,  or  linen  cloth.  This  trade  is  unfavourable  to  population,  be- 
cause it  leaves  no  room  or  demand  for  employment,  either  in  what  it 
takes  out  of  the  country,  or  in  what  it  brings  into  it.  Its  operation 
on  both  sides  is  noxious.  By  its  exports,  it  diminishes  the  very  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  ought  to  be  exercis- 
ed ; by  its  imports,  it  lessens  the  encouragement  of  that  industry, 
in  the  same  proportion  that  it  supplies  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  produce  of  foreign  labour.  Of  different  branches  of 
manufactory , those  are,  in  their  nature,  the  most  beneficial,  in  which 
the  price  of  the  wrought  article  exceeds  in  the  highest  proportion 
that  of  the  raw  material : for  this  excess  measures  the  quantity  of 
employment,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  manufacturers,  which 
each  branch  sustains.  The  produce  of  the  ground  is  never  the  most 
advantageous  article  of  foreign  commerce.  Under  a perfect  state  of 
public  economy,  the  soil  of  the  country  should  be  applied  solely  to 
the  raising  of  provisions  for  the  inhabitants,  and  its  trade  be  sup- 
plied by  their  industry.  A nation  will  never  reach  its  proper  extent 
of  population,  so  long  as  its  principal  commerce  consists  in  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  or  cattle,  or  even  of  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  madder, 
indigo,  timber ; because  these  last  articles  take  up  that  surface  which 
ought  to  be  covered  with  the  materials  of  human  subsistence. 

It  must  be  here  however  noticed,  that  we  have  all  along  consider- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  a country  as  maintained  by  the  produce  of  the 
country ; and  that  what  we  have  said  is  applicable  with  strictness  to 
this  supposition  alone.  The  reasoning,  nevertheless,  may  easily  be 
adapted  to  a different  case : for  when  provision  is  not  produced,  but 
imported , what  has  been  affirmed  concerning  provision,  will  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  true  of  that  article,  whether  it  be  money,  produce,  or 
labour,  which  is  exchanged  for  provision.  Thus,  when  the  Dutch 
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raise  madder,  and  exchange  it  for  corn : or  when  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica plant  tobacco,  and  send  it  to  Europe  for  cloth  ; the  cultivation 
of  madder  and  tobacco  becomes  as  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  by  consequence  will  affect  the  state  of  population  in 
these  countries  as  sensibly,  as  the  actual  production  of  food,  or  the 
manufactory  of  raiment.  In  like  manner,  when  the  same  inhabi- 
tants of  Holland  earn  money  by  the  carriage  of  the  produce  of  one 
country  to  another,  and  with  that  money  purchase  the  provision 
from  abroad  which  their  own  land  is  not  extensive  enough  to  supply, 
the  increase  or  decline  of  this  carrying  trade  will  influence  the  num- 
bers of  the  people  no  less  than  similar  changes  would  do  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil. 

The  few  principles  already  established,  will  enable  us  to  describe 
the  effects  upon  population  which  may  be  expected  from  the  follow- 
ing important  articles  of  national  conduct  and  economy. 

I.  Emigration. — Emigration  may  be  either  the  overflowing  of 
a country,  or  the  desertion.  As  the  increase  of  the  species  is  indefi- 
nite ; and  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  any  given  tract  or  sur- 
face can  support,  finite;  it  is  evident  that  great  numbers  may  be 
constantly  leaving  a country,  and  yet  the  country  remain  constantly 
full.  Or  whatever  be  the  cause  which  invincibly  limits  the  popula- 
tion of  a country ; when  the  number  of  the  people  has  arrived  at 
that  limit,  the  progress  of  generation,  beside  continuing  the  succes- 
sion, will  supply  multitudes  for  foreign  emigration.  In  these  two 
cases,  emigration  neither  indicates  any  political  decay,  nor  in  truth 
diminishes  the  number  of  the  people  ; nor  ought  to  be  prohibited  or 
discouraged.  But  emigrants  may  relinquish  their  country,  from  a 
sense  of  insecurity,  oppression,  annoyance  and  inconvenieney.  Nei- 
ther, again,  here  is  it  emigration  which  wastes  the  people,  but  the 
evils  that  occasion  it.  It  would  be  in  vain,  if  it  were  practicable,  to 
confine  the  inhabitants  at  home  ; for  the  same  causes  which  drive 
them  out  of  the  country,  would  prevent  their  multiplication  if  they 
remained  in  it.  Lastly  ; men  may  be  tempted  to  change  their  situa- 
tion by  the  allurement  of  a better  climate,  of  a more  refined  or  lux- 
urious manner  of  living ; by  the  prospect  of  wealth  ; or,  sometimes, 
by  the  mere  nominal  advantage  of  higher  wages  and  prices.  This 
class  of  emigrants,  with  whom  alone  the  laws  can  interfere  with  ef- 
fect, will  never,  I think,  be  numerous.  With  the  generality  of  a 
people,  the  attachment  of  mankind  to  their  homes  and  country,  the 
irksomeness  of  seeking  new  habitations,  and  of  living  amongst  stran- 
gers, will  outweigh,  so  long  as  men  possess  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
safety,  or  at  least  so  long  as  they  can  obtain  a provision  for  that  mode 
of  subsistence  which  the  class  of  citizens  to  which  they  belong  are 
accustomed  to  enjoy,  all  the  inducements  that  the  advantages  of  a 
foreign  land  can  offer.  There  appear,  therefore,  to  be  few  cases  in 
which  emigration  can  be  prohibited,  with  advantage  to  the  state ; it 
appears  also  that  emigration  is  an  equivocal  symptom,  which  will 
probably  accompany  the  decline  of  the  political  body,  but  which 
may  likewise  attend  a condition  of  perfect  health  and  vigour. 
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II.  Colonization. — -The  only  view  under  which  our  subject  will 
permit  us  to  consider  colonization , is  in  its  tendency  to  augment  the 
population  of  the  parent  state. — Suppose  a fertile,  but  empty  island, 
to  lie  within  the  reach  of  a country  in  which  arts  and  manufactures 
are  already  established ; suppose  a colony  sent  out  from  such  a coun- 
try, to  take  possession  of  the  island,  and  to  live  there  under  the  pro- 
tection and  authority  of  their  native  government : the  new  settlers 
will  naturally  convert  their  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vacant 
soil,  and  with  the  produce  of  that  soil  will  draw  a supply  of  manu- 
factures from  their  countrymen  at  home.  Whilst  the  inhabitants 
continue  few,  and  lands  cheap  and  fresh,  the  colonists  will  find  it  ea- 
sier and  more  profitable  to  raise  corn,  or  rear  cattle,  and  with  corn 
and  cattle  to  purchase  woollen  cloth,  for  instance,  or  linen,  than  to 
spin  or  weave  these  articles  for  themselves.  The  mother-country, 
meanwhile,  derives  from  this  connexion  an  increase  both  of  provision 
and  employment.  It  promotes  at  once  the  two  great  requisites  upon 
which  the  facility  of  subsistence,  and  by  consequence  the  state  of 
population,  depend — production  and  distribution;  and  this  in  a 
manner  the  most  direct  and  beneficial.  No  situation  can  be  imagin- 
ed more  favourable  to  population,  than  that  of  a country  which 
works  up  goods  for  others,  whilst  these  others  are  cultivating  new 
tracts  of  land  for  them  : for  as,  in  a genial  climate,  and  from  a fresh 
soil,  the  labour  of  man  will  raise  provision  enough  for  ten,  it  is  mani- 
fest that,  where  all  are  employed  in  agriculture,  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  will  be  spared  from  the  consumption ; and  that 
three  out  of  four,  at  least  of  those  who  are  maintained  by  it,  will  re- 
side in  the  country  which  receives  the  redundancy.  When  the  new 
country  does  not  remit  provision  to  the  old  one,  the  advantage  is 
less ; but  still  the  exportation  of  wrought  goods,  by  whatever  return 
they  are  paid  for,  advances  population  in  that  secondary  way,  in 
which  those  trades  promote  it  that  are  not  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  provision.  Whatever  prejudice,  therefore,  some  late  events 
have  excited  against  schemes  of  colonization,  the  system  itself  is 
founded  in  apparent  national  utility ; and  what  is  more,  upon  prin- 
ciples favourable  to  the  common  interest  of  human  nature ; for  it 
does  not  appear  by  what  other  method  newly  discovered  and  unfre- 
quented countries  can  be  peopled,  or  during  the  infancy  of  their 
establishment  be  protected  or  supplied.  The  error  which  we  of  this 
nation  at  present  lament,  seems  to  have  consisted  not  so  much  in  the 
original  formation  of  colonies,  as  in  the  subsequent  management ; in 
imposing  restrictions  too  rigorous,  or  in  continuing  them  too  long ; 
in  not  perceiving  the  point  of  time  when  the  irresistible  order  and 
progress  of  human  affairs  demand  a change  of  laws  and  policy. 

III.  Money. — Where  money  abounds,  the  people  are  generally 
numerous : yet  gold  and  silver  neither  feed  nor  clothe  mankind ; 
nor  are  they  in  all  countries  converted  into  provision  by  purchasing 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  foreign  markets ; nor  do  they,  in  any  coun- 
try, compose  those  articles  of  personal  or  domestic  ornament  which 
certain  orders  of  the  community  have  learnt  to  regard  as  necessaries 
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of  life,  and  without  the  means  of  procuring  which  they  will  not  enter 
into  family-establishments : at  least,  this  property  of  the  precious 
metals  obtains  in  a very  small  degree.  The  effect  of  money  upon  the 
number  of  the  people,  though  visible  to  observation,  is  not  explained 
without  some  difficulty.  To  understand  this  connexion  properly, 
we  must  return  to  the  proposition  with  which  we  concluded  our  rea- 
the  subject ; 44  that  population  is  chiefly  promoted  by 
Now  of  employment,  money  is  partly  the  indication, 
le  cause.  The  only  way  in  which  money  regularly  and 
spontaneously  flows  into  a country,  is  in  return  for  the  goods  that 
are  sent  out  of  it,  or  the  work  that  is  performed  by  it ; and  the  only 
way  in  which  money  is  retained  in  a country,  is  by  the  country’s 
supplying,  in  a great  measure,  its  own  consumption  of  manufactures. 
Consequently,  the  quantity  of  money  found  in  a country,  denotes 
the  amount  of  labour  and  employment : but  still,  employment,  not 
money,  is  the  cause  of  population ; the  accumulation  of  money  being 
merely  a collateral  effect  of  the  same  cause,  or  a circumstance  which 
accompanies  the  existence,  and  measures  the  operation,  of  that  cause. 
And  this  is  true  of  money,  only  whilst  it  is  acquired  by  the  indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants.  The  treasures  which  belong  to  a country  by 
the  possession  of  mines,  or  by  the  exaction  of  tribute  from  foreign 
dependencies,  afford  no  conclusion  concerning  the  state  of  popula- 
tion. The  influx  from  these  sources  may  be  immense,  and  yet  the 
country  remain  poor  and  ill-peopled ; of  which  we  see  an  egregious 
example  in  the  condition  of  Spain,  since  the  acquisition  of  its  South- 
American  dominions. 

But,  secondly,  money  may  become  also  a real  and  an  operative 
cause  of  population,  by  acting  as  a stimulus  to  industry,  and  by  fa- 
cilitating the  means  of  subsistence.  The  ease  of  subsistence,  and  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  depend  neither  upon  the  price  of  la- 
bour, nor  upon  the  price  of  provision,  but  upon  the  proportion 
which  one  bears  to  the  other.  Now  the  influx  of  money  into  a 
country,  naturally  tends  to  advance  this  proportion ; that  is,  every 
fresh  accession  of  money  raises  the  price  of  labour  before  it  raises 
the  price  of  provision.  When  money  is  brought  from  abroad,  the 
persons,  be  they  who  they  will,  into  whose  hands  it  first  arrives,  do 
not  buy  up  provision  with  it,  but  apply  it  to  the  purchase  and  pay- 
ment of  labour.  If  the  state  receives  it,  the  state  dispenses  what  it 
receives  amongst  soldiers,  sailors,  artificers,  engineers,  shipwrights, 
workmen  ; — if  private  persons  bring  home  treasures  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, they  usually  expend  them  in  the  building  of  houses,  the  im- 
provement of  estates,  the  purchase  of  furniture,  dress,  equipage,  in 
articles  of  luxury  or  splendour: — if  the  merchant  be  enriched  by 
returns  of  his  foreign  commerce,  he  applies  his  increased  capital  to 
the  enlargement  of  his  business  at  home.  The  money  ere  long 
comes  to  market  for  provision  ; but  it  comes  thither  through  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer,  the  artist,  the  husbandman,  and  labour- 
er. Its  effect,  therefore,  upon  the  price  of  art  and  labour,  will  pre- 
cede its  effect  upon  the  price  of  provision ; and  during  the  interval 
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between  one  effect  and  the  other,  the  means  of  subsistence  will  be 
multiplied  and  facilitated,  as  well  as  industry  be  excited  by  new  re- 
wards. When  the  greater  plenty  of  money  in  circulation  has  pro- 
duced an  advance  in  the  price  of  provision,  corresponding  to  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  labour,  its  effect  ceases.  The  labourer  no  longer 
gains  any  thing  by  the  increase  of  his  wages.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
the  quantity  of  specie  collected  into  a country,  but  the  continual  in- 
crease of  that  quantity,  from  which  the  advantage  arises  to  employ- 
ment and  population.  It  is  only  the  accession  of  money  which 
produces  the  effect,  and  it  is  only  by  money  constantly  flowing  into 
a country  that  the  effect  can  be  constant.  Now  whatever  conse- 
quence arises  to  the  country  from  the  influx  of  money,  the  contrary 
may  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  diminution  of  its  quantity : and 
accordingly  we  find,  that  whatever  cause  drains  off  the  specie  of  a 
country,  faster  than  the  streams  which  feed  it  can  supply,  not  only 
impoverishes  the  country,  but  depopulates  it.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  of  this  effect  have  given  occasion  to  a phrase  which  occurs 
in  almost  every  discourse  upon  commerce  or  politics.  The  balance 
of  trade  with  any  foreign  nation  is  said  to  be  against  or  in  favour  of 
a country,  simply  as  it  tends  to  carry  money  out,  or  bring  it  in  ; that 
is,  according  as  the  price  of  the  imports  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the 
price  of  the  exports : so  invariably  is  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  specie  of  a country  regarded  as  a test  of  the  public  advantage  or 
detriment  which  arises  from  any  branch  of  its  commerce. 

IV,  Taxation. — As  taxes  take  nothing  out  of  a country ; as 
they  do  not  diminish  the  public  stock,  only  vary  the  distribution  of 
it ; they  are  not  necessarily  prejudicial  to  population.  If  the  state 
exact  money  from  certain  members  of  the  community,  she  dispenses 
it  also  amongst  other  members  of  the  same  community.  They  who 
contribute  to  the  revenue,  and  they  who  are  supported  or  benefited 
by  the  expenses  of  government,  are  to  be  placed  one  against  the 
other ; and  whilst  what  the  subsistence  of  one  part  is  profited  by 
receiving,  compensates  for  what  that  of  the  other  suffers  by  paying, 
the  common  fund  of  the  society  is  not  lessened.  This  is  true  : but 
it  must  be  observed,  that  although  the  sum  distributed  by  the  state 
be  always  equal  to  the  sum  collected  from  the  people,  yet  the  gain 
and  loss  to  the  means  of  subsistence  may  be  very  unequal ; and  the 
balance  will  remain  on  the  wrong  or  the  right  side  of  the  account, 
according  as  the  money  passes  by  taxation  from  the  industrious  to 
the  idle,  from  the  many  to  the  few,  from  those  who  want  to  those 
who  abound,  or  in  a contrary  direction.  For  instance : a tax  upon 
coaches,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  repair  of  roads,  would  probably  improve 
the  population  of  a neighbourhood  ; a tax  upon  cottages  to  be  ulti- 
mately expended  in  the  purchase  and  support  of  coaches,  would  cer- 
tainly diminish  it.  In  like  manner,  a tax  upon  wine  or  tea  distri- 
buted in  bounties  to  fishermen  or  husbandmen,  would  augment  the 
provision  of  a country ; a tax  upon  fisheries  and  husbandry,  how- 
ever indirect  or  concealed,  to  be  converted,  when  raised,  to  the  pro- 
curing of  wine  or  tea  for  the  idle  and  the  opulent,  would  naturally 
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impair  the  public  stock.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  taxes,  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  the 
sum  levied,  as  upon  the  object  of  the  tax  and  the  application.  Taxes 
likewise  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  conduce  to  the  restraint  of  luxury, 

! and  the  correction  of  vice  ; to  the  encouragement  of  industry,  trade, 
i agriculture,  and  marriage.  Taxes  thus  contrived,  become  rewards 
! and  penalties ; not  only  sources  of  revenue,  but  instruments  of  po- 
j lice.  Vices  indeed  themselves  cannot  be  taxed,  without  holding 
forth  such  a conditional  toleration  of  them  as  to  destroy  men’s  per- 
ception of  their  guilt ; a tax  comes  to  be  considered  as  a commuta- 
tion : the  materials,  however,  and  incentives  of  vice  may.  Although, 
for  instance,  drunkenness  would  be,  on  this  account,  an  unfit  object 
of  taxation,  yet  public  houses  and  spiritous  liquors  are  very  proper- 
ly subjected  to  heavy  imposts. 

Nevertheless,  although  it  may  be  true  that  taxes  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  detrimental  to  population,  by  any  absolute  necessity 
in  their  nature ; and  though,  under  some  mdfifications,  and  when 
urged  only  to  a certain  extent,  they  may  even  operate  in  favour  of 
it ; yet  it  will  be  found,  in  a great  plurality  of  instances,  that  their 
tendency  is  noxious.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  nine  families  inhabit 
| a neighbourhood,  each  possessing  barely  the  means  of  subsistence, 
or  of  that  mode  of  subsistence  which  custom  hath  established  amongst 
them ; let  a tenth  family  be  quartered  upon  these,  to  be  supported 
by  a tax  raised  from  the  nine  ; or  rather,  let  one  of  the  nine  have  his 
income  augmented  by  a similar  deduction  from  the  incomes  of  the 
rest ; in  either  of  these  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  district 
would  be  broken  up  : for  as  the  entire  income  of  each  is  supposed  to 
be  barely  sufficient  for  the  establishment  which  it  maintains,  a de- 
duction of  any  part  destroys  that  establishment.  Now  it  is  no  an- 
swer to  this  objection,  it  is  no  apology  for  the  grievance,  to  say,  that 
nothing  is  taken  out  of  the  neighbourhood  ; that  the  stock  is  not  di- 
minished : the  mischief  is  done  by  deranging  the  distribution.  Nor, 
again,  is  the  luxury  of  one  family,  or  even  the  maintenance  of  an  ad- 
ditional family,  a recompense  to  the  country  for  the  ruin  of  nine 
others.  Nor,  lastly,  will  it  alter  the  effect,  though  it  may  conceal 
the  cause,  that  the  contribution,  instead  of  being  levied  directly 
upon  each  day’s  wages,  is  mixed  up  in  the  price  of  some  article  of 
constant  use  and  consumption,  as  in  a tax  upon  candles,  malt, 
leather,  or  fuel.  This  example  illustrates  the  tendency  of  taxes  to 
obstruct  subsistence ; and  the  minutest  degree  of  this  obstruction 
will  be  felt  in  the  formation  of  families.  The  example,  indeed, 
forms  an  extreme  case ; the  evil  is  magnified,  in  order  to  render  its 
operation  distinct  and  visible.  In  real  life,  families  may  not  be 
broken  up,  or  forced  from  their  habitation,  houses  be  quitted,  or 
countries  suddenly  deserted,  in  consequence  of  any  new  imposition 
whatever;  but  marriages  will  become  gradually  less  frequent. 

It  seems  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  operation 
of  a new  tax,  and  the  effect  of  taxes  which  have  been  long  establish- 
ed. In  the  course  of  circulation,  the  money  may  flow  back  to  the 
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hands  from  which  it  was  taken.  The  proportion  between  the  supply 
and  the  expense  of  subsistence,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
tax,  may  at  length  recover  itself  again.  In  the  instance  just  now  i 
stated,  the  addition  of  a tenth  family  to  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  i 
enlarged  expenses  of  one  of  the  nine,  may,  in  some  shape  or  other,  i 
so  advance  the  profits,  or  increase  the  employment,  of  the  rest,  as  to  >. 
make  full  restitution  for  the  share  of  their  property  of  which  it  de-  . 
prives  them ; or,  what  is  more  likely  to  happen,  a reduction  may  .* 
take  place  in  their  mode  of  living,  suited  to  the  abridgment  of  their  j 
incomes.  Yet  still  the  ultimate  and  permanent  effect  of  taxation,  1 
though  distinguishable  from  the  impression  of  a new  tax,  is  general-  f 
ly  adverse  to  population.  The  proportion  above  spoken  of,  can  I 
only  be  restored  by  one  side  or  other  of  the  following  alternative : I 
by  the  people  either  contracting  their  wants,  which  at  the  same  time  | 
-diminishes  consumption  and  employment ; or  by  raising  the  price  of  x 
labour,  which  necessarily  adding  to  the  price  of  the  productions  and  I 
manufactures  of  the  country,  checks  their  sale  at  foreign  markets.  I 
A nation  which  is  burdened  with  taxes,  must  always  be  undersold  > 
by  a nation  which  is  free  from  them,  unless  the  difference  be  made  j 
up  by  some  singular  advantage  of  climate,  soil,  skill,  or  industry,  j 
This  quality  belongs  to  all  taxes  which  affect  the  mass  of  the  com-  i 
munity,  even  when  imposed  upon  the  properest  objects,  and  applied  I 
to  the  fairest  purposes.  But  abuses  are  inseparable  from  the  dis- 
posal of  public  money.  As  governments  are  usually  administered, 
the'produce  of  public  taxes  is  expended  upon  a train  of  gentry,  in 
the  maintaining  of  pomp,  or  in  the  purchase  of  influence.  The  I 
conversion  of  property  which  taxes  effectuate,  when  they  are  em-  j 
ployed  in  this  manner,  is  attended  with  obvious  evils.  It  takes 
from  the  industrious,  to  give  to  the  idle ; it  increases  the  number  of 
the  latter ; it  tends  to  accumulation ; it  sacrifices  the  conveniency 
of  many  to  the  luxury  of  a few  ; it  makes  no  return  to  the  people, 
from  whom  the  tax  is  drawn,  that  is  satisfactory  or  intelligible ; it 
encourages  no  activity  which  is  useful  or  productive. 

The  sum  to  be  raised  being  settled,  a wise  statesman  will  contrive 
his  taxes  principally  with  a view  to  their  effect  upon  population  ; 
that  is,  he  will  so  adjust  them  as  to  give  the  least  possible  obstruc- 
tion to  those  means  of  subsistence  by  which  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity is  maintained.  We  are  accustomed  to  an  opinion  that  a tax,  to 
be  just,  ought  to  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  persons  who  pay  it.  But  upon  what,  it  might  be  asked,  is  this 
opinion  founded  ; unless  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a proportion  in- 
terferes the  least  with  the  general  conveniency  of  subsistence? 
Whereas  I should  rather  believe,  that  a tax,  constructed  with  a view 
to  that  conveniency,  ought  to  rise  upon  the  different  classes  of  the 
community  in  a much  higher  ratio  than  the  simple  proportion  of 
their  incomes.  The  point  to  be  regarded  is,  not  what  men  have, 
but  what  they  can  spare ; and  it  is  evident  that  a man  who  possesses 
a thousand  pounds  a year,  can  more  easily  give  up  a hundred,  than 
a man  with  a hundred  pounds  a year  can  part  with  ten ; that  is, 
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those  habits  of  life  which  are  reasonable  and  innocent,  and  upon  the 
ability  to  continue  which  the  formation  of  families  depends,  will  be 
much  less  affected  by  the  one  deduction  than  the  other : it  is  still 
more  evident,  that  a man  of  a hundred  pounds  a year  would  not  be 
so  much  distressed  in  his  subsistence,  by  a demand  from  him  of  ten 
pounds,  as  a man  of  ten  pounds  a year  would  be  by  the  loss  of  one : 
to  which  we  must  add,  that  the  population  of  every  country  being 
replenished  by  the  marriages  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  society,  their 
accommodation  and  relief  become  of  more  importance  to  the  state, 
than  the  conveniency  of  any  higher  but  less  numerous  order  of  its 
citizens.  But  whatever  be  the  proportion  which  public  expediency 
directs,  whether  the  simple,  the  duplicate,  or  any  higher  or  imme- 
diate, proportion  of  men’s  incomes,  it  can  never  be  attained  by  any 
single  tax ; as  no  single  object  of  taxation  can  be  found,  which  mea- 
sures the  ability  of  the  subject  with  sufficient  generality  and  exact- 
ness. It  is  only  by  a system  and  variety  of  taxes  mutually  balancing 
and  equalising  one  another,  that  a due  proportion  can  be  preserved. 
For  instance : if  a tax  upon  lands  press  with  a greater  hardship  upon 
those  who  live  in  the  country,  it  may  be  properly  counterpoised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  rent  of  houses,  which  will  affect  principally  the  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns.  Distinctions  may  also  be  framed  in  some  taxes, 
which  shall  allow  abatements  or  exemptions  to  married  persons ; to 
the  parents  of  a certain  number  of  legitimate  children  ; to  improvers 
of  the  soil ; to  particular  modes  of  cultivation,  as  to  tillage  in  pre- 
ference to  pasturage ; and  in  general  to  that  industry  which  is  im- 
mediately productive , in  preference  to  that  which  is  only  instrumen- 
tal ; but  above  all,  which  may  leave  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden 
upon  the  methods,  whatever  they  be,  of  acquiring  wealth  without 
industry,  or  even  of  subsisting  in  idleness. 

V.  Exportation  of  bread-corn. — Nothing  seems  to  have 
a more  positive  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  people,  than 
the  sending  abroad  part  of  the  provision  by  which  they  are  main- 
tained ; yet  this  has  been  the  policy  of  legislators  very  studious  of 
the  improvement  of  their  country.  In  order  to  reconcile  ourselves 
to  a practice  which  appears  to  militate  with  the  chief  interest,  that 
is,  with  the  population,  of  the  country  that  adopts  it,  we  must  be  re- 
minded of  a maxim  which  belongs  to  the  productions  both  of  nature 
and  art,  “ that  it  is  impossible  to  have  enough  without  a superfluity.” 
The  point  of  sufficiency  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  so  exactly  hit  upon, 
as  to  have  nothing  to  spare,  yet  never  to  want.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  of  bread-corn,  of  which  the  annual  increase  is  extremely  varia- 
ble. As  it  is  necessary  that  the  crop  be  adequate  to  the  consump- 
tion in  a year  of  scarcity,  it  must,  of  consequence,  greatly  exceed  it 
in  a year  of  plenty.  A redundancy  therefore  will  occasionally  arise 
from  the  very  care  that  is  taken  to  secure  the  people  against  the  dan- 
ger of  want ; and  it  is  manifest  that  the  expectation  of  this  redun- 
dancy subtracts  nothing  from  the  number  that  can  regularly  be  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  as  the  exportation  of 
corn,  under  these  circumstances,  is  attended  with  no  direct  injury  to 
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population,  so  the  benefits  which  indirectly  arise  to  population,  from 
foreign  commerce,  belong  to  this,  in  common  with  other  species  of  jj 
trade ; together  with  the  peculiar  advantage  of  presenting  a constant 
incitement  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  husbandman,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a certain  sale  and  an  adequate  price,  under  every  contingency 
of  season  and  produce.  There  is  another  situation,  in  which  corn 
may  not  only  be  exported,  but  in  which  the  people  can  thrive  by  no 
other  means  ^ that  is,  of  a newly  settled  country  with  a fertile  soil. 
The  exportation  of  a large  proportion  of  the  corn  which  a country 
produces,  proves,  it  is  true,  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  attain- 
ed to  the  number  which  the  country  is  capable  of  maintaining : but  I 
it  does  not  prove  but  that  they  may  be  hastening  to  this  limit  with 
the  utmost  practicable  celerity,  which  is  the  perfection  to  be  sought 
for  in  a young  establishment.  In  all  cases  except  these  two,  and  in 
the  former  of  them  to  any  greater  degree  than  what  is  necessary  to  i 
take  off  occasional  redundancies,  the  exportation  of  corn  is  either 
itself  noxious  to  population,  or  argues  a defect  of  population  arising 
from  some  other  cause. 

VI.  Abridgment  of  labour. — It  has  long  been  made  a ques- 
tion, whether  those  mechanical  contrivances  which  abridge  labour , 
by  performing  the  same  work  by  fewer  hands,  be  detrimental  or  not  j 
to  the  population  of  a country.  From  what  has  been  delivered  in  : 
preceding  parts  of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  j 
question  is  equivalent  to  another — whether  such  contrivances  dimi-  * 
nish  or  not  the  quantity  of  employment  The  first  and  most  obvious 
effect  undoubtedly  is  this ; because,  if  one  man  be  made  to  do  what  j 
three  men  did  before,  two  are  immediately  discharged:  but  if,  by  j 
some  more  general  and  remoter  consequence,  they  increase  the  de- 
mand for  work,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  prevent  the  diminution 
of  that  demand,  in  a greater  proportion  than  they  contract  the  num-  i 
ber  of  hands  by  which  it  is  performed,  the  quantity  of  employment, 
upon  the  whole,  will  gain  an  addition.  Upon  which  principle  it 
may  be  observed,  first,  that  whenever  a mechanical  invention  sue-  I 
ceeds  in  one  place,  it  is  neeessary  that  it  be  imitated  in  every  I 
other  where  the  same  manufacture  is  carried  on  : for,  it  is  manifest  I 
that  he  who  has  the  benefit  of  a conciser  operation,  will  soon  outvie  I 
and  undersell  a competitor  who  continues  a more  circuitous  labour,  j 
It  is  also  true,  in  the  second  place,  that  whoever  first  discover  or  H 
adopt  a mechanical  improvement,  will,  for  some  time,  draw  to  them-  | 
selves  an  increase  of  employment;  and  that  this  preference  may  I 
continue  even  after  the  improvement  has  become  general  ; for.,  in  I 
every  kind  of  trade,  it  is  not  only  a great  but  permanent  advantage,  j 
to  have  once  preoccupied  the  public  reputation.  Thirdly,  after  I 
every  superiority  which  might  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  a ; 
secret  has  ceased,  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  even  then  any  1 
loss  can  accrue  to  employment.  The  same  money  will  be  spared  to 
the  same  article  still.  Wherefore,  in  proportion  as  the  article  can  be  I 
afforded  at  a lower  price,  by  reason  of  an  easier  or  shorter  process  p 
in  the  manufacture,  it  will  either  grow  into  more  general  use,  or  an  i 
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improvement  will  take  place  in  the  quality  and  fabric,  which  will  de- 
mand a proportionable  addition  of  hands.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  manufactory  of  stockings  has  not,  I apprehend,  de- 
creased since  the  invention  of  stocking-mills.  The  amount  of  what 
is  expended  upon  the  article,  after  subtracting  from  it  the  price  of 
the  raw  material,  and  consequently  what  is  paid  for  work  in  this 
branch  of  our  manufactories,  is  not  less  than  it  was  before.  Goods 
of  a finer  texture  are  worn  in  the  place  of  coarser.  This  is  the  change 
which  the  invention  has  produced ; and  which  compensates  to  the 
manufactory  for  every  other  incenveniency.  Add  to  which,  that  in 
the  above,  and  in  almost  every  instance,  an  improvement  which  con- 
duces to  the  recommendation  of  a manufactory,  either  by  the  cheap- 
ness or  the  quality  of  the  goods,  draws  up  after  it  many  dependant 
employments,  in  which  no  abbreviation  has  taken  place. 

. 

Prom  the  reasoning  that  has  been  pursued,  and  the  various  con- 
siderations suggested  in  this  chapter,  a judgment  may,  in  some  sort, 
be  formed,  how  far  regulations  of  law  are  in  their  nature  capable  of 

I contributing  to  the  support  and  advancement  of  population.  I say 
how  far ; for,  as  in  many  subjects,  so  especially  in  those  which  re- 
late to  commerce,  to  plenty,  to  riches,  and  to  the  number  of  people, 
more  is  wont  to  be  expected  from  laws,  than  laws  can  do.  Laws 
can  only  imperfectly  restrain  that  dissoluteness  of  manners,  which, 
by  diminishing  the  frequency  of  marriages,  impairs  the  very  source 
of  population.  Laws  cannot  regulate  the  wants  of  mankind,  their 
mode  of  living,  or  their  desire  of  those  superfluities  which  fashion, 
more  irresistible  than  laws,  has  once  introduced  into  general  usage ; 
or,  in  other  words,  has  erected  into  necessaries  of  life.  Laws  can- 
not induce  men  to  enter  into  marriages,  when  the  expenses  of  a fam- 
ily must  deprive  them  of  that  system  of  accommodation  to  which 
they  have  habituated  their  expectations.  Laws,  by  their  protec- 
tion, by  assuring  to  the  labourer  the  fruit  and  profit  of  his  labour, 
may  help  to  make  a people  industrious ; but  without  industry,  the 
laws  cannot  provide  either  subsistence  or  employment ; laws  cannot 
make  corn  grow  withput  toil  and  care,  or  trade  flourish  without  art 
and  diligence.  In  spite  of  all  laws,  the  expert,  laborious,  honest 
workman  will  be  employed , in  preference  to  the  lazy,  the  unskilful, 
the  fraudulent,  and  evasive : and  this  is  not  more  true  of  two  inhab- 
itants of  the  same  village,  than  it  is  of  the  people  of  two  different 
countries,  which  communicate  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  natural  basis  of  trade  is  rivalship  of  quality 
and  price;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  skill  and  industry.  Every 
attempt  to  force  trade  by  operation  of  law,  that  is,  by  compelling 
persons  to  buy  goods  at  one  market,  which  they  can  obtain  cheaper 
and  better  from  another,  is  sure  to  be  either  eluded  by  the  quick- 
sightedness and  incessant  activity  of  private  interest,  or  to  be  frus- 
trated by  retaliation.  One  half  of  the  commercial  laws  of  many 
states  are  calculated  merely  to  counteract  the  restrictions  which  have 
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been  imposed  by  other  states.  Perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  the 
interposition  of  law  is  salutary  in  trade,  is  in  the  prevention  of  frauds. 

Next  to  the  indispensable  requisites  of  internal  peace  and  securi- 
ty, the  chief  advantage  which  can  be  derived  to  population  from  the 
interference  of  law,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture . This,  at  least,  is  the  direct  way  of  increasing  the 
number  of  the  people  : every  other  mode  being  effectual  only  by  its 
influence  upon  this.  Now  the  principal  expedient  by  which  such  a 
purpose  can  be  promoted,  is  to  adjust  the  laws  of  property,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  to  the  two  following  rules : first,  44  to  give  to  the  oc- 
cupier all  the  power  over  the  soil  which  is  necessary  for  its  perfect 
cultivation  ;” — secondly,  44  to  assign  the  whole  profit  of  every  im- 
provement to  the  persons  by  whose  activity  it  is  carried  on.”  What 
we  call  property  in  land,  as  hath  been  observed  above,  is  power  over 
it.  Now  it  is  indifferent  to  the  public  in  whose  hands  this  power  re- 
sides, if  it  be  rightly  used ; it  matters  not  to  whom  the  land  belongs, 
if  it  be  well  cultivated.  When  we  lament  that  great  estates  are 
often  united  in  the  same  hand,  or  complain  that  one  man  possesses 
what  would  be  sufficient  for  a thousand,  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  words.  The  owner  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a year,  con - 
sumes  little  more  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  than  the  owner  of  ten 
pounds  a year.  If  the  cultivation  be  equal,  the  estate  in  the  hands 
*of  one  great  lord,  affords  subsistence  and  employment  to  the  same 
number  of  persons  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  divided  amongst  a hun- 
dred proprietors.  In  like  manner  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  effect 
upon  the  public  interest,  which  may  arise  from  lands  being  holden 
by  the  king,  or  by  the  subject ; by  private  persons,  or  by  corpora- 
tions ; by  laymen,  or  ecclesiastics ; in  fee,  or  for  life ; by  virtue  of 
office,  or  in  right  of  inheritance.  I do  not  mean  that  these  varieties 
make  no  difference,  but  I mean  that  all  the  difference  they  do  make 
respects  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  which  are  so  holden. 

There  exist  in  this  country,  conditions  of  tenure  which  condemn 
the  land  itself  to  perpetual  sterility.  Of  this  kind  is  the  right  of 
common,  which  precludes  each  proprietor  from  the  improvement,  or 
even  the  convenient  occupation,  of  his  estate,  without  (what  seldom 
can  be  obtained)  the  consent  of  many  others.  This  tenure  is  also 
usually  embarrassed  by  the  interference  of  manorial  claims,  under 
which  it  often  happens  that  the  surface  belongs  to  one  owner,  and 
the  soil  to  another ; so  that  neither  owner  can  stir  a clod  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  partner  in  the  property.  In  many  manors, 
the  tenant  is  restrained  from  granting  leases  beyond  a short  term  of 
years  ; which  renders  every  plan  of  solid  improvement  impracticable. 
In  these  cases,  the  owner  wants,  what  the  first  rule  of  rational  policy 
requires,  44  sufficient  power  over  the  soil  for  its  perfect  cultivation.” 
This  power  ought  to  be  extended  to  him  by  some  easy  and  general 
law  of  enfranchisement,  partition,  and  enclosure;  which,  though 
compulsory  upon  the  lord,  or  the  rest  of  the  tenants,  whilst  it  has  in 
view  the  melioration  of  the  soil,  and  tenders  an  equitable  compensa- 
tion for  every  right  that  it  takes  away,  is  neither  more  arbitrary. 
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nor  more  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  property,  than  that  which  is 
done  in  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  embankments,  navigable 
canals,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  public  work,  in  which  private 
i owrners  of  land  are  obliged  to  accept  that  price  for  their  property 
which  an  indifferent  jury  may  award.  It  may  here,  however,,  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  although  the  enclosure  of  wastes  and  pas- 
tures be  generally  beneficial  to  population,  yet  the  enclosure  of  lands; 
in  tillage,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  pastures,  is  as  generally 
hurtful. 

But,  secondly,  agriculture  is  discouraged  by  every  constitution  of' 
landed  property  which  lets  in  those,  who  have  no  concern  in  the  im- 
provement, to  a participation  of  the  profit.  This  objection  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  such  customs  of  manors  as  subject  the  proprietor,, 
upon  the  death  of  the  lord  or  tenant,  or  the  alienation  of  the  estate,, 
to  a fine  apportioned  to  the  improved  value  of  the  land.  But  of  all. 
institutions  which  are  in  this  way  adverse  to  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, none  is  so  noxious  as  that  of  tithes.  A claimant  here  enters 
into  the  produce,  who  contributed  no  assistance  whatever  to  the  pro- 
duction. When  years,  perhaps,  of  care  and  toil  have  matured  an. 
improvement;  when  the  husbandman  sees  new  crops  ripening  to- 
his  skill  and  industry ; the  moment  he  is  ready  to  put  his  sickle  to 
the  grain,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  divide  his  harvest  with  a 
stranger.  Tithes  are  a tax  not  only  upon  industry,  but  upon  that 
industry  which  feeds  mankind ; upon  that  species  of  exertion  which, 
it  is  the  aim  of  all  wise  laws  to  cherish  and  promote ; and  to  uphold 
and  excite  which,  composes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  main  benefit  that 
the  community  receives  from  the  whole  system  of  trade,  and  the 
success  of  commerce.  And,  together  with  the  more  general  incon- 
veniency  that  attends  the  exaction  of  tithes,  there  is  this  additional 
evil,  in  the  mode  at  least  according  to  which  they  are  collected  at 
present,  that  they  operate  as  a bounty  upon  pasturage.  The  bur- 
den of  the  tax  falls  with  its  chief,  if  not  with  its  whole  weight,  upon 
tillage ; that  is  to  say,  upon  that  precise  mode  of  cultivation  which, 
as  hath  been  shown  above,  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  relieve 
and  remunerate,  in  preference  to  every  other.  No  measure  of  such 
extensive  concern  appears  to  me  so  practicable,  nor  any  single  alter- 
ation so  beneficial,  as  the  conversion  of  tithes  into  corn-rents.  This, 
commutation,  I am  convinced,  might  be  so  adjusted,  as  to  secure  ta 
the  tithe-holder  a complete  and  perpetual  equivalent  for  his  interest, 

and  to  leave  to  industry  its  full  operation,  and  entire  reward. 

■ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  WAR  AND  OF  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

Because  the  Christian  Scriptures  describe  wars,  as  what  they  are, 
as  crimes  or  judgments,  some  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  un- 
lawful for  a Christian  to  bear  arms.  But  it  should  be  remembered 

. 
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that  it  may  be  necessary  for  individuals  to  unite  their  force,  and  for 
this  end  to  resign  themselves  to  the  direction  of  a common  will : and 
yet,  it  may  be  true  that  that  will  is  often  actuated  by  criminal  mo- 
tives, and  often  determined  to  destructive  purposes.  Hence,  al- 
though the  origin  of  wars  be  ascribed,  in  Scripture,  to  the  operation 
of  lawless  and  malignant  passions;*  and  though  war  itself  be  enu- 
merated among  the  sorest  calamities  with  which  a land  can  be  visit- 
ed, the  profession  of  a soldier  is  no  where  forbidden  or  condemned. 
When  the  soldiers  demanded  of  John  the  Baptist  what  they  should 
do,  he  said  unto  them,  44  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any 
falsely,  and  be  content  with  your  wages  In  which  answer  we  do 
not  find  that,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  it  was  required  of  soldiers  to  relinquish  their  pro- 
fession, but  only  that  they  should  beware  of  the  vices  of  which  that 
profession  was  accused.  The  precept  which  follows,  44  Be  content 
with  your  wages,1’  supposed  them  to  continue  in  their  situation.  It 
was  of  a Roman  centurion  that  Christ  pronounced  that  memorable 
eulogy,  44 1 have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.”];  The 
first  Gentile  convert§  who  was  received  into  the  Christian  church, 
and  to  whom  the  gospel  was  imparted  by  the  immediate  and  espe- 
cial direction  of  Heaven,  held  the  same  station  : and  in  the  history 
of  this  transaction  we  discover  not  the  smallest  intimation,  that  Cor- 
nelius, upon  becoming  a Christian,  quitted  the  service  of  the  Roman 
legion ; that  his  profession  was  objected  to,  or  his  continuance  in  it 
considered  as  in  any  wise  inconsistent  with  his  new  character. 

In  applying  the  principles  of  morality  to  the  affairs  of  nations, 
the  difficulty  which  meets  us,  arises  from  hence,  44  that  the  particu- 
lar consequence  sometimes  appears  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  gene- 
ral rule.”  In  this  circumstance  is  founded  the  only  distinction  that 
exists  between  the  case  of  independent  states,  and  of  independent 
individuals.  In  the  transactions  of  private  persons,  no  advantage 
that  results  from  the  breach  of  a general  law  of  justice,  can  compen- 
sate to  the  public  for  the  violation  of  the  law ; in  the  concerns  of 
empire,  this  may  sometimes  be  doubted.  Thus,  that  the  faith  of 
promises  ought  to  be  maintained,  as  far  as  is  lawful,  and  as  far  as 
was  intended  by  the  parties,  whatever  inconveniency  either  of  them 
may  suffer  by  his  fidelity,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  is  sel- 
dom disputed ; because  it  is  evident  to  almost  every  man  who  re- 
flects upon  the  subject,  that  the  common  happiness  gains  more  by 
the  preservation  of  the  rule,  than  it  could  do  by  the  removal  of  the 
inconveniency.  But  when  the  adherence  to  a public  treaty  would 
enslave  a whole  people  ; would  block  up  seas,  rivers,  or  harbours  ; 
depopulate  cities ; condemn  fertile  regions  to  eternal  desolation  ; 
cut  off  a country  from  its  sources  of  provision,  or  deprive  it  of  those 
commercial  advantages  to  which  its  climate,  produce,  or  situation, 
naturally  entitle  it : the  magnitude  of  the  particular  evil  induces  us 
to  call  in  question  the  obligation  of  the  general  rule.  Moral  Philo- 
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sophy  furnishes  no  precise  solution  to  these  doubts.  She  cannot 
pronounce  that  any  rule  of  morality  is  so  rigid  as  to  bend  to  no  ex- 
ceptions ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  she  comprise  these  exceptions 
within  any  previous  description.  She  confesses  that  the  obligation 
of  every  law  depends  upon  its  ultimate  utility ; that,  this  utility  hav- 
ing a finite  and  determinate  value,  situations  may  be  feigned,  and 
consequently  may  possibly  arise,  in  which  the  general  tendency  is 
outweighed  by  the  enormity  of  the  particular  mischief:  but  she  re- 
calls, at  the  same  time,  to  the  consideration  of  the  inquirer,  the  al- 
most inestimable  importance,  as  of  other  general  rules  of  relative 
justice,  so  especially  of  national  and  personal  fidelity  ; the  unseen,  if 
not  unbounded,  extent  of  the  mischief  which  must  follow  from  the 
want  of  it ; the  danger  of  leaving  it  to  the  sufferer  to  decide  upon 
the  comparison  of  particular  and  general  consequences ; and  the  still 
greater  danger  of  such  decisions  being  drawn  into  future  precedents. 
If  treaties,  for  instance,  be  no  longer  binding  than  whilst  they  are 
convenient,  or  until  the  inconveniency  ascend  to  a certain  point 
(which  point  must  be  fixed  by  the  judgment,  or  rather  by  the  feel- 
ings, of  the  complaining  party  ;)  or  if  such  an  opinion,  after  being 
authorized  by  a few  examples,  come  at  length  to  prevail ; one  and 
almost  the  only  method  of  averting  or  closing  the  calamities  of  war, 
of  either  preventing  or  putting  a stop  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
is  lost  to  the  world  for  ever.  We  do  not  say  that  no  evil  can  exceed 
this,  nor  any  possible  advantage  compensate  it ; but  we  say  that  a 
loss,  which  affects  all,  will  scarcely  be  made  up  to  the  common  stock 
of  human  happiness  by  any  benefit  that  can  be  procured  to  a single 
nation,  which,  however  respectable  when  compared  with  any  other 
single  nation,  bears  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  whole. 
These,  however,  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  calculation  is  to 
be  formed.  It  is  enough,  in  this  place,  to  remark  the  cause  which 
produces  the  hesitation  that  we  sometimes  feel,  in  applying  rules  of 
personal  probity  to  the  conduct  of  nations. 

As  between  individuals  it  is  found  impossible  to  ascertain  every 
duty  by  an  immediate  reference  to  public  utility,  not  only  because 
such  reference  is  oftentimes  too  remote  for  the  direction  of  private 
consciences,  but  because  a multitude  of  cases  arise  in  which  it  is  in- 
different to  the  general  interest  by  what  rule  men  act,  though  it  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  act  by  some  constant  and  known  rule 
or  other  : and  as,  for  these  reasons,  certain  positive  constitutions  are 
wont  to  be  established  in  every  society,  which,  when  established,  be- 
come as  obligatory  as  the  original  principles  of  natural  justice  them- 
selves ; so,  likewise,  it  is  between  independent  communities.  Toge- 
ther with  those  maxims  of  universal  equity  which  are  common  to 
states  and  to  individuals,  and  by  which  the  rights  and  conduct  of 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ought  to  be  adjusted,  when  they  fall 
within  the  scope  and  application  of  such  maxims ; there  exists  also 
amongst  sovereigns  a system  of  artificial  jurisprudence,  under  the 
name  of  the  law  of  nations.  In  this  code  are  found  the  rules  which 
determine  the  right  to  vacant  or  newly -discovered  countries ; those 
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which  relate  to  the  protection  of  fugitives,  the  privileges  of  ambas- 
sadors, the  condition  and  duties  of  neutrality,  the  immunities  of  neu- 
tral  ships,  ports  and  coasts,  the  distance  from  shore  to  which  these 
immunities  extend,  the  distinction  between  free  and  contraband  1 
goods,  and  a variety  of  subjects  of  the  same  kind.  Concerning 
which  examples,  and  indeed  the  principal  part  of  what  is  called  the  [ 
jus-gentium , it  may  be  observed,  that  the  rules  derive  their  moral  , 
force  (by  which  I mean  the  regard  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  them  by  ,• 
the  consciences  of  sovereigns)  not  from  their  internal  reasonableness 
or  justice,  for  many  of  them  are  perfectly  arbitrary,  nor  yet  from  j 
the  authority  by  which  they  were  established,  for  the  greater  part  i 1 
have  grown  insensibly  into  usage,  without  any  public  compact,  for-  ! 
mal  acknowledgment,  or  even  known  original ; but  simply  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  established,  and  the  general  duty  of  conforming  to 
established  rules  upon  questions,  and  between  parties,  where  nothing  | 
but  positive  regulations  can  prevent  disputes,  and  where  disputes  are  I 
followed  by  such  destructive  consequences.  The  first  of  the  instan-  j 
ces  which  we  have  just  now  enumerated,  may  be  selected  for  the  il-  j 
lustration  of  this  remark.  The  nations  of  Europe  consider  the  so-  i 
vereignty  of  newly-discovered  countries  as  belonging  to  the  prince  j 
or  state  whose  subject  makes  the  discovery;  and,  in  pursuance  of  I 
this  rule,  it  is  usual  for  a navigator,  who  falls  upon  an  unknown  j 
shore,  to  take  possession  of  it,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  at  home,  | 
by  erecting  his  standard,  or  displaying  his  flag,  upon  a desert  coast.  | 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  fanciful,  or  less  substantiated  by  any  con- 
siderations of  reason  or  justice,  than  the  right  which  such  discovery, 
or  the  transient  occupation  and  idle  ceremony  that  accompany  it, 
confer  upon  the  country  of  the  discoverer.  Nor  can  any  stipulation  j 
be  produced,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  have  bound  themselves  I 
to  submit  to  this  pretension.  Yet  when  we  reflect  that  the  claims  to  i 
newly-discovered  countries  can  hardly  be  settled,  between  the  dif- 
ferent nations  which  frequent  them,  without  some  positive  rule  or 
other ; that  such  claims,  if  left  unsettled,  would  prove  sources  of 
ruinous  and  fatal  contentions ; that  the  rule  already  proposed,  how- 
ever arbitrary,  possesses  one  principal  quality  of  a rule — determina- 
tion and  certainty ; above  all,  that  it  is  acquiesced  in,  and  that  no 
one  has  powder  to  substitute  another,  however  he  might  contrive  a 
better,  in  its  place : when  we  reflect  upon  these  properties  of  the 
rule,  or  rather  upon  these  consequences  of  rejecting  its  authority,  we 
are  led  to  ascribe  to  it  the  virtue  and  obligation  of  a precept  of  na- 
tural justice,  because  we  perceive  in  it  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  justice  itself: — public  importance  and  utility.  And  a prince  who 
should  dispute  this  rule,  for  the  want  of  regularity  in  its  formation, 
or  of  intelligible  justice  in  its  principle,  and  by  such  disputes  should 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  disturbances,  would  be  little  less  criminal  than 
he  who  breaks  the  public  peace  by  a violation  of  engagements  to 
which  he  had  himself  consented,  or  by  an  attack  upon  those  national 
rights  which  are  founded  immediately  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  in 
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the  first  perceptions  of  equity.  The  same  thing  may  be  repeated  of 
the  rules  which  the  law  of  nations  prescribes  in  the  other  instances 
that  were  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  obscurity  of  their  origin,  or 
the  arbitrariness  of  their  principles,  subtracts  nothing  from  the  re- 
spect that  is  due  to  them,  when  once  established. 


War  may  be  considered  with  a view  to  its  causes  and  to  its  conduct. 

Th e justifying  causes  of  war  are,  deliberate  invasions  of  right, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  a balance  of  power  amongst 
neighbouring  nations,  as  that  no  single  state,  or  confederacy  of  states, 
be  strong  enough  to  overwhelm  the  rest.  The  objects  of  just  war 
are,  precaution,  defence,  or  reparation.  In  a larger  sense,  every 
just  war  is  a defensive  war,  inasmuch  as  every  just  war  supposes  an 
injury  perpetrated,  attempted,  or  feared. 

The  insufficient  causes  or  unjustifiable  motives  of  war,  are  the  fa- 
mily alliances,  the  personal  friendships,  or  the  personal  quarrels,  of 
princes ; the  internal  disputes  which  are  carried  on  in  other  nations ; 
the  justice  of  other  wars;  the  extension  of  territory,  or  of  trade; 
the  misfortunes  or  accidental  weakness  of  a neighbouring  or  rival 
nation. 

There  are  two  lessons  of  rational  and  sober  policy,  which,  if  it 
were  possible  to  inculcate  them  into  the  councils  of  princes,  would 
exclude  many  of  the  motives  of  war,  and  allay  that  restless  ambition 
which  is  constantly  stirring  up  one  part  of  mankind  against  another. 
The  first  of  these  lessons  admonishes  princes  to  “ place  their  glory 
and  their  emulation,  not  in  extent  of  territory,  but  in  raising  the 
greatest  quantity  of  happiness  out  of  a given  territory.”  The  en- 
largement of  territory  by  conquest  is  not  only  not  a just  object  of 
war,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  instances  in  which  it  is  attempt- 
ed, not  even  desirable.  It  is  certainly  not  desirable  where  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  numbers,  the  enjoyments,  or  the  security,  of  the  con- 
querors. What  commonly  is  gained  to  a nation,  by  the  annexing  of 
new  dependencies,  or  the  subjugation  of  other  countries  to  its  do- 
minion, but  a wider  frontier  to  defend;  more  interfering  claims  to 
vindicate ; more  quarrels,  more  enemies,  more  rebellions,  to  encoun- 
ter ; a greater  force  to  keep  up  by  sea  and  land ; more  services  to 
provide  for,  and  more  establishments  to  pay  ? And,  in  order  to  draw 
from  these  acquisitions  something  that  may  make  up  for  the  charge 
of  keeping  them,  a revenue  is  to  be  extorted,  or  a monopoly  to  be 
enforced  and  watched,  at  an  expense  which  costs  half  their  produce. 
Thus  the  provinces  are  oppressed,  in  order  to  pay  for  being  ill  go- 
verned ; and  the  original  state  is  exhausted  in  maintaining  a feeble 
authority  over  discontented  subjects.  No  assignable  portion  of 
country  is  benefited  by  the  change ; and  if  the  sovereign  appear  to 
himself  to  be  enriched  or  strengthened,  when  every  part  of  his  domi- 
nion is  made  poorer  and  weaker  than  it  was,  it  is  probable  that  he  is 
deceived  by  appearances.  Or  were  it  true  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
prince  is  magnified  by  those  exploits ; the  glory  which  is  purchased, 
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and  the  ambition  which  is  gratified,  by  the  distress  of  one  country 
without  adding  to  the  happiness  of  another,  which  at  the  same  time 
enslaves  the  new  and  impoverishes  the  ancient  part  of  the  empire,  by 
whatever  names  it  may  be  known  or  flattered,  ought  to  be  an  object 
of  universal  execration  ; and  oftentimes  not  more  so  to  the  vanquish- 
ed, than  to  the  very  people  whose  armies  or  whose  treasures  have 
achieved  the  victory. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  cases  in  which  the  extension  of  territory 
may  be  of  real  advantage,  and  to  both  parties.  The  first  is,  where 
an  empire  thereby  reaches  to  the  natural  boundaries  which  divide  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus  we  account  the  British  Channel 
the  natural  boundary  which  separates  the  nations  of  England  and 
France ; and  if  France  possessed  any  countries  on  this,  or  England 
any  cities  or  provinces  on  that,  side  of  the  sea,  recovery  of  such  towns 
and  districts  to  what  may  be  called  their  natural  sovereign,  though 
it  may  not  be  a just  reason  for  commencing  war,  would  be  a proper 
use  to  make  of  victory.  The  other  case  is,  where  neighbouring 
states,  being  severally  too  small  and  weak  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  dangers  that  surround  them,  can  only  be  safe  by  a strict 
and  constant  junction  of  their  strength  : here  conquest  will  effect  the 
purposes  of  confederation  and  alliance ; and  the  union  which  it  pro- 
duces is  often  more  close  and  permanent  than  that  which  results 
from  voluntary  association.  Thus,  if  the  heptarchy  had  continued 
in  England,  the  different  kingdoms  of  it  might  have  separately  fallen 
a prey  to  foreign  invasion : and  although  the  interest  and  danger  of 
one  part  of  the  island  were  in  truth  common  to  every  other  part,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  have  circulated  this  persuasion  amongst 
independent  nations ; or  to  have  united  them  in  any  regular  or  steady 
opposition  to  their  continental  enemies,  had  not  the  valour  and  for- 
tune of  an  enterprising  prince  incorporated  the  whole  into  a single 
monarchy.  Here,  the  conquered  gained  as  much  by  the  revolution, 
as  the  conquerors.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  when 
the  two  royal  families  of  Spain  were  met  together  in  one  race  of 
princes,  and  the  several  provinces  of  France  had  devolved  into  the 
possession  of  a single  sovereign,  it  became  unsafe  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  any  longer  to  remain  under  separate  governments. 
The  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  transformed  two  quar- 
relsome neighbours  into  one  powerful  empire,  and  which  was  first 
brought  about  by  the  course  of  succession,  and  afterward  completed 
by  amicable  convention,  would  have  been  a fortunate  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  had  it  been  effected  by  the  operations  of  war.  These 
two  cases  being  admitted,  namely,  the  obtaining  of  natural  bounda- 
ries and  barriers,  and  the  including  under  the  same  government  those 
who  have  a common  danger  and  a common  enemy  to  guard  against ; 
I know  not  whether  a third  can  be  thought  of,  in  which  the  exten- 
sion of  empire  by  conquest  is  useful  even  to  the  conquerors. 

The  second  rule  of  prudence  which  ought  to  be  recommended  to 
those  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  nations,  is,  “ never  to  pursue  na- 
tional honour  as  distinct  from  national  interest This  rule  acknow- 
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ledges  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  assert  the  honour  of  a nation  for 
the  sake  of  its  interest.  The  spirit  and  courage  of  a people  are  sup- 
ported by  flattering  their  pride.  Concessions  which  betray  too  much 
of  fear  or  weakness,  though  they  relate  to  points  of  mere  ceremony, 
invite  demands  and  attacks  of  more  serious  importance.  Our  rule 
allows  all  this ; and  only  directs  that,  when  points  of  honour  become 
subjects  of  contention  between  sovereigns,  or  are  likely  to  be  made 
the  occasions  of  war,  they  be  estimated  with  reference  to  utility,  and 
not  by  themselves.  “ The  dignity  of  his  crown,  the  honour  of  his 
flag,  the  glory  of  his  arms,”  in  the  mouth  of  a prince,  are  stately  and 
imposing  terms ; but  the  ideas  they  inspire,  are  insatiable.  It  may 
be  always  glorious  to  conquer,  whatever  be  the  justice  of  the  war, 
or  the  price  of  the  victory.  The  dignity  of  a sovereign  may  not 
permit  him  to  recede  from  claims  of  homage  and  respect,  at  what- 
ever expense  of  national  peace  and  happiness  they  are  to  be  main- 
tained ; however  unjust  they  may  have  been  in  their  original,  or  in 
their  continuance,  however  useless  to  the  possessor,  or  mortifying 
and  vexatious  to  other  states.  The  pursuit  of  honour,  when  set 
loose  from  the  admonitions  of  prudence,  becomes  in  kings  a wild  and 
romantic  passion : eager  to  engage,  and  gathering  fury  in  its  pro- 
gress, it  is  checked  by  no  difficulties,  repelled  by  no  dangers ; it 
forgets  or  despises  those  considerations  of  safety,  ease,  wealth,  and 
plenty,  which,  in  the  eye  of  true  public  wisdom,  compose  the  objects 
to  which  the  renown  of  arms,  the  fame  of  victory,  are  only  instru- 
mental and  subordinate.  The  pursuit  of  interest,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a sober  principle ; computes  costs  and  consequences ; is  cautious 
of  entering  into  war ; stops  in  time : when  regulated  by  those  uni- 
versal maxims  of  relative  justice,  which  belong  to  the  affairs  of  com- 
munities as  well  as  of  private  persons,  it  is  the  right  principle  for 
nations  to  proceed  by : even  when  it  trespasses  upon  these  regula- 
tions, it  is  much  less  dangerous,  because  much  more  temperate,  than 
the  other. 

II.  The  conduct  of  war.  — If  the  cause  and  end  of  war  be  justi- 
fiable ; all  the  means  that  appear  necessary  to  the  end,  are  justifiable 
also.  This  is  the  principle  which  defends  those  extremities  to  which 
the  violence  of  war  usually  proceeds : for  since  war  is  a contest  by 
force  between  parties  who  acknowledge  no  common  superior,  and 
since  it  includes  not  in  its  idea  the  supposition  of  any  convention 
which  should  place  limits  to  the  operations  of  force,  it  has  naturally 
no  boundary  but  that  in  which  force  terminates — the  destruction  of 
the  life  against  which  the  force  is  directed.  Let  it  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  licence  of  war  authorizes  no  acts  of  hostility  but 
what  are  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  end  and  object  of  the  war. 
Gratuitous  barbarities  borrow  no  excuse  from  this  plea : of  which 
kind  is  every  cruelty  and  every  insult  that  serves  only  to  exasperate 
the  sufferings,  or  to  incense  the  hatred,  of  an  enemy,  without  weak- 
ening his  strength,  or  in  any  manner  tending  to  procure  his  submis- 
sion ; such  as  the  slaughter  of  captives,  the  subjecting  of  them  to 
indignities  or  torture,  the  violation  of  women,  the  profanation  of 
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temples,  the  demolition  of  public  buildings,  libraries,  statues,  and  in  : 
general  the  destruction  or  defacing  of  works  that  conduce  nothing  to  m 
annoyance  or  defence.  These  enormities  are  prohibited  not  only  by  ntli 
the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  itself ; as  to 
having  no  proper  tendency  to  accelerate  the  termination,  or  aceom-  co 
plish  the  object  of  the  war ; and  as  containing  that  which  in  peace  |o| 
and  war  is  equally  unjustifiable — ultimate  and  gratuitous  mischief. 

There  are  other  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  conduct  of  war,  not 
by  the  law  of  nature  primarily,  but  by  the  laws  of  war  first,  and  by  < 
the  law  of  nature  as  seconding  and  ratifying  the  laws  of  war.  The  Id 
laws  of  war  are  part  of  the  law  of  nations ; and  founded,  as  to  their  ai 
authority,  upon  the  same  principle  with  the  rest  of  that  code,  name-  iti 
ly,  upon  the  fact  of  their  being  established,  no  matter  when  or  by  a 
whom ; upon  the  expectation  of  their  being  mutually  observed,  in  I 
consequence  of  that  establishment;  and  upon  the  general  utility  a 
which  results  from  such  observance.  The  binding  force  of  these  t 
rules  is  the  greater,  because  the  regard  that  is  paid  to  them  must  be  h 
universal  or  none.  The  breach  of  the  rule  can  only  be  punished  by  v i 
the  subversion  of  the  rule  itself : on  which  account,  the  whole  mis- 
chief that  ensues  from  the  loss  of  those  salutary  restrictions  which 
such  rules  prescribe,  is  justly  chargeable  upon  the  first  aggressor. 
To  this  consideration  may  be  referred  the  duty  of  refraining  in  war 
from  poison  and  from  assassination.  If  the  law  of  nature  simply 
be  consulted,  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  these  and 
other  methods  of  destruction,  which  are  practised  without  scruple 
by  nations  at  war.  It  it  be  lawful  to  kill  an  enemy  at  all,  it  seems 
lawful  to  do  so  by  one  mode  of  death  as  well  as  by  another;  by  a 
dose  of  poison,  as  by  the  point  of  a sword ; by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin, as  by  the  attack  of  an  army : for  if  it  be  said  that  one  species  of 
assault  leaves  to  an  enemy  the  power  of  defending  himself  against  it, 
and  that  the  other  does  not ; it  may  be  answered,  that  we  possess  at 
least  the  same  right  to  cut  off  an  enemy’s  defence,  that  we  have  to 
seek  his  destruction.  In  this  manner  might  the  question  be  debated, 
if  there  existed  no  rule  or  law  of  war  upon  the  subject.  But  when 
we  observe  that  such  practices  are  at  present  excluded  by  the  usage 
and  opinions  of  civilized  nations ; that  the  first  recourse  to  them 
would  be  followed  by  instant  retaliation ; that  the  mutual  licence 
which  such  attempts  must  introduce,  would  fill  both  sides  with  the 
misery  of  continual  dread  and  suspicion,  without  adding  to  the 
strength  or  success  of  either ; that  when  the  example  came  to  be 
more  generally  imitated,  which  it  soon  would  be,  after  the  sentiment 
that  condemns  it  had  been  once  broken  in  upon,  it  would  greatly  ag- 
gravate the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war,  yet  procure  no  superiority 
to  any  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it ; when  we  view  these  effects,  we 
join  in  the  public  reprobation  of  such  fatal  expedients,  as  of  the  ad- 
mission amongst  mankind  of  new  and  enormous  evils  without  neces- 
sity or  advantage.  The  law  of  nature,  we  see  at  length,  forbids 
these  innovations,  as  so  many  transgressions  of  a beneficial  general 
rule  actually  subsisting. 
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The  licence  of  war  then  acknowledges  two  limitations : it  author- 
j izes  no  hostilities  which  have  not  an  apparent  tendency  to  effectuate 
the  object  of  the  war  ; it  respects  those  positive  laws  which  the  cus- 
tom of  nations  hath  sanctified,  and  which,  whilst  they  are  mutually 
conformed  to,  mitigate  the  calamities  of  war,  without  weakening  its 
operations,  or  diminishing  the  power  or  safety  of  belligerent  states. 


Long  and  various  experience  seems  to  have  convinced  the  nations 
of  Europe,  that  nothing  but  a standing  army  can  oppose  a standing 
army,  where  the  numbers  on  each  side  bear  any  moderate  proportion 
to  one  another.  The  first  standing  army  that  appeared  in  Europe 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  legion,  was  that  which  was  erected  in 
France  by  Charles  VII.  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century : 
and  that  the  institution  hath  since  become  general,  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  superiority  and  success  which  are  every  where  ob- 
served to  attend  it.  The  truth  is,  the  closeness,  regularity,  and 
quickness,  of  their  movements ; the  unreserved,  instantaneous,  and 
almost  mechanical,  obedience  to  orders;  the  sense  of  personal  hon- 
our, and  the  familiarity  with  danger,  which  belong  to  a disciplined, 
veteran,  and  embodied  soldiery,  give  such  firmness  and  intrepidity 
to  their  approach,  such  weight  and  execution  to  their  attack,  as  are 
not  to  be  withstood  by  loose  ranks  of  occasional  and  newly-levied 
troops,  who  are  liable  by  their  inexperience  to  disorder  and  confu- 
sion, and  in  whom  fear  is  constantly  augmented  by  novelty  and  sur- 
prise. It  is  possible  that  a militia , with  a great  excess  of  numbers, 
and  a ready  supply  of  recruits,  may  sustain  a defensive  or  a flying 
war  against  regular  troops : it  is  also  true  that  any  service,  which 
keeps  soldiers  for  a while  together,  and  inures  them  by  little  and 
little  to  the  habits  of  war  and  the  dangers  of  action,  transforms  them 
in  effect  into  a standing  army.  But  upon  this  plan  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  almost  a whole  nation  to  go  out  to  war  to  repel  an  invader ; 
beside  that  a people  so  unprepared  must  always  have  the  seat,  and 
with  it  the  miseries,  of  war,  at  home,  being  utterly  incapable  of  car- 
rying their  operations  into  a foreign  country. 

From  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  standing  armies,  it  follows, 
not  only  that  it  is  unsafe  for  a nation  to  disband  its  regular  troops, 
whilst  neighbouring  kingdoms  retain  theirs ; but  also  that  regular 
troops  provide  for  the  public  service  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
I suppose  a certain  quantity  of  military  strength  to  be  necessary, 
and  I say  that  a standing  army  costs  the  community  less  than  any 
other  establishment  which  presents  to  an  enemy  the  same  force. 
The  constant  drudgery  of  low  employments  is  not  only  incompati- 
ble with  any  great  degree  of  perfection  or  expertness  in  the  profes- 
sion of  a soldier,  but  the  profession  of  a soldier  almost  always  unfits 
men  for  the  business  of  regular  occupations.  Of  three  inhabitants 
of  a village,  it  is  better  that  one  should  addict  himself  entirely  to 
arms,  and  the  other  two  stay  constantly  at  home  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  than  that  all  the  three  should  mix  the  avocations  of  a camp 
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with  the  business  of  husbandry.  By  the  former  arrangement,  the  1 
country  gains  one  complete  soldier,  and  two  industrious  husband- «P 
men  ; from  the  latter,  it  receives  three  raw  militia-men,  who  are  at  1 1 
the  same  time  three  idle  and  profligate  peasants.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered also,  that  the  emergencies  of  war  wait  not  for  seasons. 
Where  there  is  no  standing  army  ready  for  immediate  service,  it  may  p 
be  necessary  to  call  the  reaper  from  the  fields  in  harvest,  or  the 
ploughman  in  seed-time ; and  the  provision  of  a whole  year  may  ( 
perish  by  the  interruption  of  one  month’s  labour.  A standing  army,  z 
therefore,  is  not  only  a more  effectual,  but  a cheaper,  method  of  1 
providing  for  the  public  safety,  than  any  other,  because  it  adds  more  1 
than  any  other  to  the  common  strength,  and  takes  less  from  that 
which  composes  the  wealth  of  a nation — its  stock  of  productive  in- 
dustry. 

There  is  yet  another  distinction  between  standing  armies  and  mi- 
litias, which  deserves  a more  attentive  consideration  than  any  that 
has  been  mentioned.  When  the  state  relies,  for  its  defence,  upon  a 
militia,  it  is  necessary  that  arms  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
at  large.  * The  militia  itself  must  be  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
want  or  inferiority  of  its  discipline,  and  the  imbecilities  or  defects  of 
its  constitution.  Moreover,  as  such  a militia  must  be  supplied  by 
rotation,  allotment,  or  some  mode  of  succession  whereby  they  who 
have  served  a certain  time  are  replaced  by  fresh  draughts  from  the 
country ; a much  greater  number  will  be  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  will  have  been  occasionally  embodied  together,  than  are 
actually  employed,  or  than  are  supposed  to  be  wanted,  at  the  same 
time.  Now  what  effects  upon  the  civil  condition  of  the  country 
may  be  looked  for  from  this  general  diffusion  of  the  military  cha- 
racter, becomes  an  inquiry  of  great  importance  and  delicacy.  To 
me  it  appears  doubtful  whether  any  government  can  be  long  secure, 
where  the  people  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  accus- 
tomed to  resort  to  them.  Every  faction  will  find  itself  at  the  head 
of  an  army ; every  disgust  will  excite  commotion,  and  every  com- 
motion become  a civil  war.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  govern  a nation 
of  armed  citizens  but  that  which  governs  an  army — despotism.  I do 
not  mean  that  regular  government  would  become  despotic  by  train- 
ing up  its  subjects  to  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  arms,  but  that 
it  would  ere  long  be  forced  to  give  way  to  despotism  in  some  other 
shape ; and  that  the  country  would  be  liable  to  what  is  even  worse 
than  a settled  and  constitutional  despotism — to  perpetual  rebellions, 
and  to  perpetual  revolutions ; to  short  and  violent  usurpations ; to 
the  successive  tyranny  of  governors,  rendered  cruel  and  jealous  by 
the  danger  and  instability  of  their  situation. 

The  same  purposes  of  strength  and  efficacy  which  make  a stand- 
ing army  necessary  at  all,  make  it  necessary,  in  mixed  governments, 
that  this  army  be  submitted  to  the  management  and  direction  of  the 
prince : for  however  well  a popular  council  may  be  qualified  for  the 
offices  of  a legislation,  it  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  conduct  of  war : 
in  which  success  usually  depends  upon  vigour  and  enterprise ; upon 
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secrecy,  despatch,  and  unanimity ; upon  a quick  perception  of  op- 
portunities, and  the  power  of  seizing  every  opportunity  immediately. 
It  is  likewise  necessary  that  the  obedience  of  an  army  be  as  prompt 
and  active  as  possible  ; for  which  reason  it  ought  to  be  made  an  obe- 
dience of  will  and  emulation.  Upon  this  consideration  is  founded 
I the  expediency  of  leaving  to  the  prince  not  only  the  government  and 
destination  of  the  army,  but  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  its 
officers : because  a design  is  then  alone  likely  to  be  executed  with 
i zeal  and  fidelity,  when  the  person  who  issues  the  order,  chooses  the 
| instruments,  and  rewards  the  service.  To  which  we  may  subjoin, 
that,  in  governments  like  ours,  if  the  direction  and  officering  of  the 
army  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  part  of  the  consti- 
tution, this  power,  added  to  what  they  already  possess,  would  so 
overbalance  all  that  would  be  left  of  regal  prerogative,  that  little 
would  remain  of  monarchy  in  the  constitution,  but  the  name  and  ex- 
pense ; nor  would  these  probably  remain  long. 

Whilst  we  describe,  however,  the  advantages  of  standing  armies, 
we  must  not  conceal  the  danger.  These  properties  of  their  consti- 
tution— the  soldiery  being  separated  in  a great  degree  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  their  being  closely  linked  amongst  themselves  by 
habits  of  society  and  subordination,  and  the  dependency  of  the 
whole  chain  upon  the  will  and  favour  of  the  prince — however  essen- 
tial they  may  be  to  the  purposes  for  which  armies  are  kept  up,  give 
them  an  aspect  in  no  wise  favourable  to  public  liberty.  The  danger 
however  is  diminished  by  maintaining,  on  all  occasions,  as  much  al- 
liance of  interest,  and  as  much  intercourse  of  sentiment,  between  the 
military  part  of  the  nation  and  the  other  orders  of  the  people,  as  are 
consistent  with  the  union  and  discipline  of  an  army.  For  which 
purpose,  officers  of  the  army,  upon  whose  disposition  towards  the 
commonwealth  a great  deal  may  depend,  should  be  taken  from  the 
principal  families  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  also  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  in  it  families  of  their  own,  as  well  as  be  admit- 
ted to  seats  in  the  senate,  to  hereditary  distinctions,  and  to  all  the 
civil  honours  and  privileges  that  are  compatible  with  their  profes- 
sion : which  circumstances  of  connexion  and  situation  will  give  them 
such  a share  in  the  general  rights  of  the  people,  and  so  engage  their 
inclinations  on  the  side  of  public  liberty,  as  to  afford  a reasonable 
security  that  they  cannot  be  brought,  by  any  promises  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  measures  which  might 
enslave  their  posterity,  their  kindred,  and  their  country. 
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TO  THE 


HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND 

JAMES  YORK,  D.D. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  ELY. 


MY  LORD, 

When,  five  years  ago,  an  important  station  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  awaited  your  Lordship’s  dispo- 
sal, you  were  pleased  to  offer  it  to  me.  The  circumstances 
under  which  this  offer  was  made,  demand  a public  ac- 
knowledgment. I had  never  seen  your  Lordship ; I 
possessed  no  connexion  which  could  possibly  recommend 
me  to  your  favour ; I was  known  to  you,  only  by  my 
endeavours,  in  common  with  many  others,  to  discharge 
my  duty  as  a tutor  in  the  University;  and  by  some  very 
imperfect,  but  certainly  well-intended,  and,  as  you 
thought,  useful  publications  since.  In  an  age  by  no 
means  wanting  in  examples  of  honourable  patronage,  al- 
though this  deserve  not  to  be  mentioned  in  respect  of  the 
object  of  your  Lordship’s  choice,  it  is  inferior  to  none  in 
the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  motives  which  sug- 
gested it. 

How  the  following  work  may  be  received,  I pretend 
not  to  foretell.  My  first  prayer  concerning  it  is,  that  it 
may  do  good  to  any : my  second  hope,  that  it  may  assist, 
what  it  hath  always  been  my  earnest  wish  to  promote,  the 
religious  part  of  an  academical  education.  If  in  this  latter 
view  it  might  seem,  in  any  degree,  to  excuse  your  Lord- 
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ship’s  judgment  of  its  author,  I shall  be  gratified  by  the 
reflection,  that,  to  a kindness  flowing  from  public  princi- 
ples, I have  made  the  best  public  return  in  my  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  in  every  event,  I rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  here  afforded  me,  of  testifying  the  sense  I 
entertain  of  your  Lordship’s  conduct,  and  of  a notice  which 
I regard  as  the  most  flattering  distinction  of  my  life. 

I am, 

My  Lord, 

With  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  faithful 
And  most  obliged  servant. 


WILLIAM  PALEY. 
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PREPARATORY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

I deem  it  unnecessary  to  prove  that  mankind  stood  in  need  of  a 
revelation,  because  I have  met  with  no  serious  person  who  thinks 
that,  even  under  the  Christian  revelation,  we  have  too  much  light, 
or  any  degree  of  assurance  which  is  superfluous.  I desire  moreover, 
that,  in  judging  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  the 
question  lies  between  this  religion  and  none : for,  if  the  Christian 
religion  be  not  credible,  no  one,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  will  sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  any  other. 

Suppose,  then,  the  world  we  live  in  to  have  had  a Creator ; sup- 
pose it  to  appear,  from  the  predominant  aim  and  tendency  of  the 
provisions  and  contrivances  observable  in  the  universe,  that  the 
Deity,  when  he  formed  it,  consulted  for  the  happiness  of  his  sensitive 
creation  ; suppose  the  disposition  which  dictated  this  counsel  to  con- 
tinue ; suppose  a part  of  the  creation  to  have  received  faculties  from 
their  Maker,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  rendering  a moral  obe- 
dience to  his  will,  and  of  voluntarily  pursuing  any  end  for  which  he 
has  designed  them  ; suppose  the  Creator  to  intend  for  these,  his  ra- 
tional and  accountable  agents,  a second  state  of  existence,  in  which 
their  situation  will  be  regulated  by  their  behaviour  in  the  first  state, 
by  which  supposition  (and  by  no  other)  the  objection  to  the  divine 
government  in  not  putting  a difference  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  and  the  inconsistency  of  this  confusion  with  the  care  and  bene- 
volence discoverable  in  the  works  of  the  Deity  is  done  away  ; suppose 
it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  subjects  of  this  dispensation 
to  know  what  is  intended  for  them,  that  is,  suppose  the  knowledge 
of  it  to  be  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  species,  a pur- 
pose which  so  many  provisions  of  nature  are  calculated  to  promote : 
suppose,  nevertheless,  almost  the  whole  race,  either  by  the  imperfec- 
tion of  their  faculties,  the  misfortune  of  their  situation,  or  by  the  loss 
of  some  prior  revelation,  to  want  this  knowledge,  and  not  to  be  like- 
ly, without  the  aid  of  a new  revelation,  to  attain  it : under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  it  improbable  that  a revelation  should  be  made  ? Is  it 
incredible  that  God  should  interpose  for  such  a purpose  ? Suppose 
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him  to  design  for  mankind  a future  state ; is  it  unlikely  that  he 
should  acquaint  him  with  it  ? 

Now  in  what  way  can  a revelation  be  made,  but  by  miracles  ? In 
none  which  we  are  able  to  conceive.  Consequently,  in  whatever  de- 
gree it  is  probable,  or  not  very  improbable,  that  a revelation  should 
be  communicated  to  mankind  at  all ; in  the  same  degree  is  it  proba- 
ble, or  not  very  improbable,  that  miracles  should  be  wrought. 
Therefore,  when  miracles  are  related  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
promulgating  of  a revelation  manifestly  wanted,  and,  if  true,  of  in- 
estimable value,  the  improbability  which  arises  from  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  things  related,  is  not  greater  than  the  original  improba- 
bility that  such  a revelation  should  be  imparted  by  God. 

I wish  it,  however,  to  be  correctly  understood,  in  what  manner, 
and  to  what  extent,  this  argument  is  alleged.  We  do  not  assume 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  the  existence  of  a future  state,  in  order 
to  prove  the  reality  of  miracles.  That  reality  always  must  be  proved 
by  evidence.  We  assert  only,  that  in  miracles  adduced  in  support 
of  revelation,  there  is  not  any  such  antecedent  improbability  as  no 
testimony  can  surmount.  And  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  this 
assertion,  we  contend,  that  the  incredibility  of  miracles  related  to 
have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  a message  from  God,  conveying 
intelligence  of  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  teach- 
ing mankind  how  to  prepare  themselves  for  that  state,  is  not  in  itself 
greater  than  the  event,  call  it  either  probable  or  improbable,  of  the 
two  following  propositions  being  true : namely,  first,  that  a future 
state  of  existence  should  be  destined  by  God  for  his  human  creation ; 
and,  secondly,  that,  being  so  destined,  he  should  acquaint  them  with 
it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose,  that  these  propositions  be 
capable  of  proof,  or  even  that,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  light  of 
nature,  they  can  be  made  out  to  be  probable ; it  is  enough  that  we 
are  able  to  say  concerning  them,  that  they  are  not  so  violently  im- 
probable, so  contradictory  to  what  we  already  believe  of  the  divine 
power  and  character,  that  either  the  propositions  themselves,  or  facts 
strictly  connected  with  the  propositions  (and  therefore  no  farther 
improbable  than  they  are  improbable)  ought  to  be  rejected  at  first 
sight,  and  to  be  rejected  by  whatever  strength  or  complication  of 
evidence  they  be  attested. 

This  is  the  prejudication  we  would  resist.  For  to  this  length  does 
a modern  objection  to  miracles  go,  viz.  that  no  human  testimony  can 
in  any  case  render  them  credible.  I think  the  reflection  above  sta- 
ted, that,  if  there  be  a revelation,  there  must  be  miracles,  and  that, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  human  species  are  placed,  a 
revelation  is  not  improbable,  or  not  improbable  in  any  great  degree, 
to  be  a fair  answer  to  the  whole  objection. 

But  since  it  is  an  objection  which  stands  in  the  very  threshold  of 
our  argument,  and,  if  admitted,  is  a bar  to  every  proof,  and  to  all 
future  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  necessary,  before  we 
proceed  farther,  to  examine  the  principle  upon  which  it  professes  to 
be  founded  ; which  principle  is  concisely  this,  That  it  is  contrary  to 
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experience  that  a miracle  should  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to  expe- 
rience that  testimony  should  be  false. 

Now  there  appears  a small  ambiguity  in  the  term  “ experience,” 
and  in  the  phrases  “contrary  to  experience, or  “contradicting  ex- 
perience,” which  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  in  the  first  place. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  narrative  of  a fact  is  then  only  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, when  the  fact  is  related  to  have  existed  at  a time  and  place,, 
at  which  time  and  place  we  being  present  did  not  perceive  it  to  ex- 
ist ; as  if  it  should  be  asserted,  that  in  a particular  room,  and  at  a 
particular  hour  of  a certain  day,  a man  was  raised  from  the  dead,  in 
which  room,  and  at  the  time  specified,  we,  being  present  and  looking 
on,  perceived  no  such  event  to  have  taken  place.  Here  the  assertion 
is  contrary  to  experience  properly  so  called : and  this  is  a contrariety 
which  no  evidence  can  surmount.  It  matters  nothing,  whether  the 
fact  be  of  a miraculous  nature,  or  not.  But  although  this  be  the 
experience,  and  the  contrariety,  which  archbishop  Tillotson  alleged 
in  the  quotation  with  which  Mr.  Hume  opens  his  Essay,  it  is  certain- 
ly not  that  experience,  nor  that  contrariety,  which  Mr.  Hume  him- 
self intended  to  object.  And,  short  of  this,  I know  no  intelligible 
signification  which  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  “contrary  to  expe- 
rience,” but  one,  viz.  that  of  not  having  ourselves  experienced  any 
thing  similar  to  the  thing  related,  or  such  things  not  being  generally 
experienced  by  others.  I say  “ not  generally  for  to  state  concern- 
ing the  fact  in  question,  that  no  such  thing  was  ever  experienced,  or 
that  universal  experience  is  against  it,  is  to  assume  the  subject  of  the 
controversy. 

Now  the  improbability  which  arises  from  the  want  (for  this  pro- 
perly is  a want,  not  a contradiction)  of  experience,  is  only  equal  ta 
the  probability  there  is,  that,  if  the  thing  were  true,  we  should  expe- 
rience things  similar  to  it,  or  that  such  things  would  be  generally 
experienced.  Suppose  it  then  to  be  true  that  miracles  were  wrought 
on  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity,  when  nothing  but  mira- 
cles could  decide  its  authority,  is  it  certain  that  such  miracles  would 
be  repeated  so  often,  and  in  so  many  places,  as  to  become  objects  of 
genera]  experience  ? Is  it  a probability  approaching  to  certainty  ? Is 
it  a probability  of  any  great  strength  or  force  ? Is  it  such  as  no  evi- 
dence can  encounter  ? And  yet  this  probability  is  the  exact  converse , 
and  therefore,  the  exact  measure,  of  the  improbability  which  arises 
from  the  want  of  experience,  and  which  Mr.  Hume  represents  as  in- 
vincible by  human  testimony. 

It  is  not  like  alleging  a new  law  of  nature,  or  a new  experiment 
in  natural  philosophy  ; because,  when  these  are  related,  it  is  expect- 
ed that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  effect  will  follow 
universally;  and  in  proportion  as  this  expectation  is  justly  enter- 
tained, the  want  of  a corresponding  experience  negatives  the  history. 
But  to  expect  concerning  a miracle,  that  it  should  succeed  upon  a 
repetition,  is  to  expect  that  which  would  make  it  cease  to  be  a mira- 
cle, which  is  contrary  to  its  nature  as  such,  and  would  totally  destroy 
the  use  and  purpose  for  which  it  was  wrought. 
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The  force  of  experience  as  an  objection  to  miracles,  is  founded  in 
the  presumption,  either  that  the  course  of  nature  is  invariable,  or 
that,  if  it  be  ever  varied,  variations  will  be  frequent  and  general. 
Has  the  necessity  of  this  alternative  been  demonstrated  ? Permit  us 
to  call  the  course  of  nature  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Being ; and 
is  there  any  good  reason  for  judging  this  state  of  the  case  to  be  pro- 
bable ? Ought  we  not  rather  to  expect  that  such  a Being,  on  occa- 
sions of  peculiar  importance,  may  interrupt  the  order  which  he  had 
appointed,  yet,  that  such  occasions  should  return  seldom  ; that  these 
interruptions  consequently  should  be  confined  to  the  experience  of  a 
few ; that  the  want  of  it,  therefore,  in  many,  should  be  matter  nei- 
ther of  surprise  nor  objection  ? 

But  as  a continuation  of  the  argument  from  experience,  it  is  said, 
that,  when  we  advance  accounts  of  miracles,  we  assign  effects  with- 
out causes,  or  we  attribute  effects  to  causes  inadequate  to  the  purpose, 
or  to  causes,  of  the  operation  of  which  we  have  no  experience.  Of 
what  causes,  we  may  ask,  and  of  what  effects  does  the  objection 
speak  ? If  it  be  answered  that,  when  we  ascribe  the  cure  of  the  pal- 
sy to  a touch,  of  blindness  to  the  anointing  of  the  eyes  with  clay,  or 
the  raising  of  the  dead  to  a word,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  this  impu- 
tation ; we  reply,  that  we  ascribe  no  such  effects  to  such  causes. 
We  perceive  no  virtue  or  energy  in  these  things  more  than  in  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.  They  are  merely  signs  to  connect  the  mi- 
racle with  its  end.  The  effect  we  ascribe  simply  to  the  volition  of 
the  Deity  ; of  whose  existence  and  power,  not  to  say  of  whose  pre- 
sence and  agency,  we  have  previous  and  independent  proof.  We 
have,  therefore,  ail  we  seek  for  in  the  works  of  rational  agents — a 
sufficient  power  and  an  adequate  motive.  In  a word,  once  believe 
that  there  is  a God,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible. 

Mr.  Hume  states  the  case  of  miracles  to  be  a contest  of  opposite 
improbabilities,  that  is  to  say,  a question  whether  it  be  more  improba- 
ble that  the  miracle  should  be  true,  or  the  testimony  false  : and  this 
I think  a fair  account  of  the  controversy.  But  herein  I remark  a 
want  of  argumentative  justice,  that,  in  describing  the  improbability  of 
miracles,  he  suppresses  all  those  circumstances  of  extenuation,  which 
result  from  our  knowledge  of  the  existence,  power,  and  disposition, 
of  the  Deity ; his  concern  in  the  creation,  the  end  answered  by  the 
miracle,  the  importance  of  that  end,  and  its  subserviency  to  the  plan 
pursued  in  the  work  of  nature.  As  Mr.  Hume  has  represented  the 
question,  miracles  are  alike  incredible  to  him  who  is  previously  assur- 
ed of  the  constant  agency  of  a Divine  Being,  and  to  him  who  believes 
that  no  such  Being  exists  in  the  universe.  They  are  equally  incre- 
dible, whether  related  to  have  been  wrought  upon  occasions  the  most 
deserving,  and  for  purposes  the  most  beneficial,  or  for  no  assignable 
end  whatever,  or  for  an  end  confessedly  trifling  or  pernicious.  This 
surely  cannot  be  a correct  statement.  In  adjusting  also  the  other 
side  of  the  balance,  the  strength  and  weight  of  testimony,  this  author 
has  provided  an  answer  to  every  possible  accumulation  of  historical 
proof  by  telling  us,  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  explain  how  the  story 
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of  the  evidence  arose.  Now  I think  that  we  are  obliged ; not,  per- 
haps, to  show  by  positive  accounts  how  it  did,  but  by  a probable  hy- 
pothesis how  it  might  so  happen.  The  existence  of  the  testimony  is 
a phenomenon  ; the  truth  of  the  fact  solves  the  phenomenon.  If  we 
reject  this  solution,  we  ought  to  have  some  other  to  rest  in  ; and  none, 
even  by  our  adversaries,  can  be  admitted,  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  that  regulate  human  affairs  and  human  conduct  at 
present,  or  which  makes  men  then  to  have  been  a different  kind  of 
beings  from  what  they  are  now. 

Rut  the  short  consideration  which,  independently  of  every  other, 
convinces  me  that  there  is  no  solid  foundation  in  Mr.  Hume’s  conclu- 
sion is  the  following.  When  a theorem  is  proposed  to  a mathemati- 
cian, the  first  thing  he  does  with  it  is  to  try  it  upon  a simple  case, 
and  if  it  produce  a false  result,  he  is  sure  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  the  demonstration.  Now  to  proceed  in  this  way  with 
what  may  be  called  Mr.  Hume’s  theorem.  If  twelve  men,  whose 
probity  and  good  sense  I had  long  known,  should  seriously  and  cir- 
cumstantially relate  to  me  an  account  of  a miracle  wrought  before 
their  eyes,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  de- 
ceived ; if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a rumour  of  this  ac- 
count, should  call  these  men  into  his  presence,  and  offer  them  a short 
proposal,  either  to  confess  the  imposture,  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to 
a gibbet ; if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  that 
there  existed  any  falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case ; if  this  threat 
were  communicated  to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  different  effect ; 
if  it  was  at  last  executed ; if  I myself  saw  them,  one  after  another, 
consenting  to  be  racked,  burnt,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up 
the  truth  of  their  account ; — still,  if  Mr.  Hume’s  rule  be  my  guide, 
I am  not  to  believe  them.  Now  I undertake  to  say  that  there  exists 
not  a sceptic  in  the  world  who  would  not  believe  them,  or  who  would 
defend  such  incredulity. 

Instances  of  spurious  miracles  supported  by  strong  apparent  tes- 
timony, undoubtedly  demand  examination ; Mr.  Hume  has  endea- 
voured to  fortify  his  argument  by  some  examples  of  this  kind.  I 
hope  in  a proper  place  to  show  that  none  of  them  reach  the  strength 
or  circumstances  of  the  Christian  evidence.  In  these,  however,  con- 
sist the  weight  of  his  objection  : in  the  principle  itself,  I am  persuad- 
ed, there  is  none. 
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OF  THE  DIRECT  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  |(( 
WHEREIN  IT  IS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  THE  EVIDENCE  ALLEGED 
FOR  OTHER  MIRACLES. 

The  two  propositions  which- 1 shall  endeavour  to  establish  are  these : 

I.  That  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many  professing  to  be 
original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  la-  mi 
hours,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  pr 
of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  gi 
their  belief  of  those  accounts ; and  that  they  also  submitted,  from  the 
same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

II.  That  there  is  not  satisfactory  evidence,  that  persons  professing 
to  be  original  witnesses  of  other  miracles,  in  their  nature  as  certain 
as  these  are,  have  ever  acted  in  the  same  manner,  in  attestation  of 
the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  properly  in  consequence  of 
their  belief  of  those  accounts. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  as  it  forms  the  argument,  will  stand  o 
at  the  head  of  the  following  nine  chapters.  n 

: 
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CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many,  professing  to  he  original  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings, 
voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered , 
and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts ; and  that  they 
also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 
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To  support  this  proposition,  two  points  are  necessary  to  be  made 
out : first,  that  the  Founder  of  the  institution,  his  associates  and  im- 
mediate followers,  acted  the  part  which  the  proposition  imputes  to 
them : secondly,  that  they  did  so  in  attestation  of  the  miraculous 
history  recorded  in  our  Scriptures,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their 
belief  of  the  truth  of  this  history. 

Before  we  produce  any  particular  testimony  to  the  activity  and 
sufferings  which  compose  the  subject  of  our  first  assertion,  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  the  degree  of  probability  which  the  assertion  de- 
rives from  the  nature  of  the  case , that  is,  by  inferences  from  those 
parts  of  the  case  which,  in  point  of  fact,  are  on  all  hands  acknow- 
ledged. 

First,  then,  the  Christian  Religion  exists,  and  therefore  by  some 
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means  or  other  was  established.  Now  it  either  owes  the  principle  of 
its  establishment,  i.  e.  its  first  publication,  to  the  activity  of  the 
Person  who  was  the  founder  of  the  institution,  and  of  those  who  were 
joined  with  him  in  the  undertaking,  or  we  are  driven  upon  the 
strange  supposition,  that,  although  they  might  lie  by,  others  would 
take  it  up ; although  they  were  quiet  and  silent,  other  persons  bu- 
sied themselves  in  the  success  and  propagation  of  their  story.  This 
is  perfectly  incredible.  To  me  it  appears  little  less  than  certain, 
that,  if  the  first  announcing  of  the  religion  by  the  Founder  had  not 
been  followed  up  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  his  immediate  disci- 
ples, the  attempt  must  have  expired  in  its  birth.  Then  as  to  the 
kind  and  degree  of  exertion  which  was  employed,  and  the  mode  of 
life  to  which  these  persons  submitted,  we  reasonably  suppose  it  to  be 
like  that  which  we  observe  in  all  others  who  voluntarily  become 
missionaries  of  a new  faith.  Frequent,  earnest,  and  laborious 
preaching,  constantly  conversing  with  religious  persons  upon  reli- 
gion, a sequestration  from  the  common  pleasures,  engagements,  and 
varieties,  of  life,  and  an  addiction  to  one  serious  object,  compose  the 
habits  of  such  men.  I do  not  say  that  this  mode  of  life  is  without 
enjoyment,  but  I say  that  the  enjoyment  springs  from  sincerity. 
With  a consciousness  at  the  bottom  of  hollowness  and  falsehood,  the 
fatigue  and  restraint  would  become  insupportable.  I am  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  very  few  hypocrites  engage  in 'these  undertakings;  or, 
however,  persist  in  them  long.  Ordinarily  speaking,  nothing  can 
overcome  the  indolence  of  mankind,  the  love  which  is  natural  to 
most  tempers  of  cheerful  society  and  cheerful  scenes,  or  the  desire,* 
which  is  common  to  all,  of  personal  ease  and  freedom,  but  conviction. 

Secondly,  it  is  also  highly  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  propagation  of  the  new  religion  was  attended  with  difficulty 
and  danger.  As  addressed  to  the  Jews,  it  was  a system  adverse  not 
only  to  their  habitual  opinions,  but  to  those  opinions  upon  which 
their  hopes,  their  partialities,  their  pride,  their  consolation,  was 
founded.  This  people,  with  or  without  reason,  had  worked  them- 
selves into  a persuasion,  that  some  signal  and  greatly  advantageous 
change  was  to  be  effected  in  the  condition  of  their  country,  by  the 
agency  of  a long-promised  messenger  from  heaven.*  The  rulers  of 
the  Jews,  their  leading  sect,  their  priesthood,  had  been  the  authors 
of  this  persuasion  to  the  common  people.  So  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  conjecture  of  theoretical  divines,  or  the  secret  expectation  of  a few 
recluse  devotees,  but  it  was  become  the  popular  hope  and  passion, 
and  like  all  popular  opinions,  undoubting,  and  impatient  of  contra- 
diction. They  clung  to  this  hope  under  every  misfortune  of  their 
country,  and  with  more  tenacity  as  their  dangers  or  calamities  in- 
creased. To  find,  therefore,  that  expectations  so  gratifying  were  to 

* “ Percrebuerat  orientetoto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore 
Judaeti  profecti  rerum  potirentur.”  Sueton.  Vespasian,  cap.  4 — 8. 

“ Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotum  literis  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore 
fore,  ut  valesceret  oriens,  profectique  Judaea  rerum  potirentur.”  Tacit.  Hist.  lib. 
v.  cap.  9 — 13. 
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be  worse  than  disappointed ; that  they  were  to  end  in  the  diffusion  of 
a mild  unambitious  religion,  which,  instead  of  victories  and  triumphs,! 
instead  of  exalting  their  nation  and  institution  above  the  rest  of  the 
world,  was  to  advance  those  whom  they  despised  to  an  equality  with 
themselves,  in  those  very  points  of  comparison  in  which  they  most 
valued  their  own  distinction,  could  be  no  very^pleasing  discovery  to 
a Jewish  mind  ; nor  could  the  messengers  of  such  intelligence  expect 
to  be  well  received  or  easily  credited.  The  doctrine  was  equally 
harsh  and  novel.  The  extending  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  those 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  a notion  that  had  ne- 
ver before  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  a Jew. 

The  character  of  the  new  institution  was,  in  other  respects  also, 
ungrateful  to  Jewish  habits  and  principles.  Their  own  religion  was 
in  a high  degree  technical.  Even  the  enlightened  Jew  placed  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  ceremonies  of  his  law,  saw  in  them  a 
great  deal  of  virtue  and  efficacy  ; the  gross  and  vulgar  had  scarcely 
any  thing  else  ; and  the  hypocritical  and  ostentatious  magnified  them 
above  measure,  as  being  the  instruments  of  their  own  reputation  and 
influence.  The  Christian  scheme,  without  formally  repealing  the 
Levitical  code,  lowered  its  estimation  extremely.  In  the  place  of 
strictness  and  zeal  in  performing  the  observances  which  that  code 
prescribed,  or  which  tradition  had  added  to  it,  the  new  sect  preached 
up  faith,  well-regulated  affections,  inward  purity,  and  moral  recti- 
tude of  disposition,  as  the  true  ground,  on  the  part  of  the  worship- 
per, of  merit  and  acceptance  with  God.  This,  however  rational  it 
may  appear,  or  recommending  to  us  at  present,  did  not  by  any  means 
facilitate  the  plan  then.  On  the  contrary,  to  disparage  those  quali- 
ties which  the  highest  characters  in  the  country  valued  themselves 
most  upon,  was  a sure  way  of  making  powerful  enemies.  As  if  the 
frustration  of  the  natural  hope  was  not  enough,  the  long-esteemed 
merit  of  ritual  zeal  and  punctuality  was  to  be  decried,  and  that  by 
Jews  preaching  to  Jews. 

The  ruling  party  at  Jerusalem  had  just  before  crucified  the 
Founder  of  the  religion.  That  is  a fact  which  will  not  be  disputed. 
They,  therefore,  who  stood  forth  to  preach  the  religion  must  neces- 
sarily reproach  these  rulers  with  an  execution,  which  they  could 
not  but  represent  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  murder.  This  would  not 
render  their  office  more  easy,  or  their  situation  more  safe. 

With  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  Roman  government  which 
was  then  established  in  Judea,  I should  not  expect,  that,  despising 
as  it  did,  the  religion  of  the  country,  it  would,  if  left  to  itself,  ani- 
madvert, either  with  much  vigilance  or  much  severity,  upon  the 
schisms  and  controversies  which  arose  within  it.  Yet  there  was  that 
in  Christianity  which  might  easily  afford  a handle  of  accusation  with 
a jealous  government.  The  Christians  avowed  an  unqualified  obe- 
dience to  a new  master.  They  avowed  also  that  he  was  the  person 
who  had  been  foretold  to  the  Jews  under  the  suspected  title  of  King. 
The  spiritual  nature  of  this  kingdom,  the  consistency  of  this  obedi- 
ence with  civil  subjection,  were  distinctions  too  refined  to  be  enter- 
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tained  by  a Roman  president,  who  viewed  the  business  at  a great 
distance,  or  through  the  medium  of  very  hostile  representations. 
Our  histories  accordingly  inform  us,  that  this  was  the  turn  which  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  gave  to  his  character  and  pretensions  in  their  re- 
monstrances with  Pontius  Pilate.  And  Justin  Martyr,  about  a 
hundred  years  afterward,  complains  that  the  same  mistake  prevail- 
ed in  his  time : 64  Ye,  having  heard  that  we  are  waiting  for  a king- 
dom, suppose,  without  distinguishing,  that  we  mean  a human  king- 
dom, when  in  truth  we  speak  of  that  which  is  with  God.”*  And  it 
was  undoubtedly  a natural  source  of  calumny  and  misconstruction. 

The  preachers  of  Christianity  had,  therefore,  to  contend  with  pre- 
judice backed  by  power.  They  had  to  come  forward  to  a disap- 
pointed people,  to  a priesthood  possessing  a considerable  share  of 
municipal  authority,  and  actuated  by  strong  motives  of  opposition 
and  resentment ; and  they  had  to  do  this  under  a foreign  govern- 
ment, to  whose  favour  they  made  no  pretensions,  and  which  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  their  enemies.  The  well-known,  because 
the  experienced  fate  of  reformers,  whenever  the  reformation  subverts 
some  reigning  opinion,  and  does  not  proceed  upon  a change  that  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  a country,  will  not  allow, 
much  less  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  first  propagators  of  Christi- 
anity at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea,  under  the  difficulties  and  the  ene- 
mies they  had  to  contend  with,  and  entirely  destitute  as  they  were 
of  force,  authority,  or  protection,  could  execute  their  mission  with 
personal  ease  and  safety. 

Let  us  next  inquire,  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  by  the 
preachers  of  Christianity  when  they  turned  themselves  to  the  heathen 
public.  Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  the  religion  they 
carried  with  them  was  exclusive.  It  denied  without  reserve  the 
truth  of  every  article  of  heathen  mythology,  the  existence  of  every 
object  of  their  worship.  It  accepted  no  compromise  ; it  admitted 
no  comprehension.  It  must  prevail,  if  it  prevailed  at  all,  by  the 
overthrow  of  every  statue,  altar,  and  temple,  in  the  world.  It  will 
not  easily  be  credited,  that  a design,  so  bold  as  this  was,  could  in 
any  age  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  with  impunity. 

For  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  this  was  not  setting  forth,  or 
magnifying  the  character  and  worship  of  some  new  competitor  for  a 
place  in  the  Pantheon,  whose  pretensions  might  be  discussed  or  as- 
serted without  questioning  the  reality  of  any  others ; it  was  pro- 
nouncing all  other  gods  to  be  false,  and  all  other  worship  vain. 
From  the  facility  with  which  the  polytheism  of  ancient  nations  ad- 
mitted new  objects  of  worship  into  the  number  of  their  acknowledg- 
ed divinities,  or  the  patience  with  which  they  might  entertain  pro- 
posals of  this  kind,  we  can  argue  nothing  as  to  their  toleration  of  a 
system,  or  of  the  publishers  and  active  propagators  of  a system, 
which  swept  away  the  very  foundation  of  the  existing  establishment. 
The  one  was  nothing  more  than  what  it  would  be,  in  Popish  coun- 
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tries,  to  add  a saint  to  the  calendar ; the  other  was  to  abolish  and 
tread  underfoot  the  calendar  itself. 

Secondly,  it  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that  this  was  not  the 
case  of  philosophers  propounding  in  their  books,  or  in  their  schools, 
doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  the  popular  creed,  or  even  avowing 
their  disbelief  of  it.  These  philosophers  did  not  go  about  from 
place  to  place  to  collect  proselytes  from  amongst  the  common  peo- 
ple ; to  form  in  the  heart  of  the  country  societies  professing  their 
tenets ; to  provide  for  the  order,  instruction,  and  permanency,  of 
these  societies ; nor  did  they  enjoin  their  followers  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  public  worship  of  the  temples,  or  refuse  a compli- 
ance with  rites  instituted  by  the  laws.*  These  things  are  what  the 
Christians  did,  and  what  the  philosophers  did  not ; and  in  these  con- 
sisted the  activity  and  danger  of  the  enterprise. 

Thirdly,  it  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that  this  danger  proceed- 
ed not  merely  from  solemn  acts  and  public  resolutions  of  the  state, 
but  from  sudden  bursts  of  violence  at  particular  places,  from  the  li- 
cence of  the  populace,  the  rashness  of  some  magistrates  and  negli- 
gence of  others ; from  the  influence  and  instigation  of  interested  ad- 
versaries, and,  in  general,  from  the  variety  and  warmth  of  opinion 
which  an  errand  so  novel  and  extraordinary  could  not  fail  of  exciting. 
I can  conceive  that  the  teachers  of  Christianity  might  both  fear  and 
suffer  much  from  these  causes,  without  any  general  persecution  be- 
ing denounced  against  them  by  imperial  anthority.  Some  length 
of  time,  I should  suppose,  might  pass,  before  the  vast  machine  of 
the  Roman  empire  would  be  put  in  motion,  or  its  attention  be  ob- 
tained to  religious  controversy : but,  during  that  time,  a great  deal 
of  ill  usage  might  be  endured,  by  a set  of  friendless,  unprotected 
travellers,  telling  men,  wherever  they  came,  that  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  and  of  the  magistrate,  the  rites  which  they  fre- 
quented, the  pomp  which  they  admired,  was  throughout  a system  of 
folly  and  delusion. 

Nor  do  I think  that  the  teachers  of  Christianity  would  find  pro 
tection  in  that  general  disbelief  of  the  popular  theology,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  prevailed  amongst  the  intelligent  part  of  the  hea- 
then public.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  unbelievers  are  usually 
tolerant.  They  are  not  disposed  (and  why  should  they  ?)  to  endan- 
der  the  present  state  of  things,  by  suffering  a religion  of  which  they 
believe  nothing,  to  be  disturbed  by  another  of  which  they  believe  as 
little.  They  are  ready  themselves  to  conform  to  any  thing ; and 
are,  oftentimes,  amongst  the  foremost  to  procure  conformity  from 
others,  by  any  method  which  they  think  likely  to  be  efficacious. 
When  was  ever  a change  of  religion  patronised  by  infidels  ? How 
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* The  best  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Epictetus,  allowed,  or 
rather  enjoined,  men  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  in  the  established 
form.  See  passages  to  this  purpose,  collected  from  their  works  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Nat. 
and  Rev.  Rel.  p.  180.  ed.  v.  — Except  Socrates,  they  all  thought  it  wiser  to  comply 
with  the  laws  than  to  contend. 
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little,  notwithstanding  the  reigning  scepticism,  and  the  magnified 
liberality  of  that  age,  the  true  principles  of  toleration  were  under- 
stood by  the  wisest  men  amongst  them,  may  be  gathere^from  two 
eminent  and  uncontested  examples.  The  younger  Pliny,  polished 
as  he  was  by  all  the  literature  of  that  soft  and  elegant  period,  could 
gravely  pronounce  this  monstrous  judgment:  — 44  Those  who  per- 
sisted in  declaring  themselves  Christians,  I ordered  to  be  led  away 
to  punishment  (i.  e.  to  execution)  for  I did  not  doubt,  whatever 
it  was  that  they  confessed , that  contumacy  and  inflexible  obstinacy 
j ought  to  be  punished?  His  master,  Trajan,  a mild  and  accomplish- 
ed prince,  went,  nevertheless,  no  farther  in  his  sentiments  of  modera- 
tion and  equity,  than  what  appears  in  the  following  rescript : 44  The 
Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for ; but  if  any  are  brought  before 
you,  and  convicted,  they  are  to  be  punished.”  And  this  direction 
he  gives,  after  it  had  been  reported  to  him  by  his  own  president, 

| that,  by  the  most  strict  examination  nothing  could  be  discovered  in 
I the  principles  of  these  persons,  but  44  a bad  and  excessive  supersti- 
tion,” accompanied,  it  seems,  with  an  oath  or  mutual  federation, 

| 44  to  allow  themselves  in  no  crime  or  immoral  conduct  whatever.” 
The  truth  is,  the  ancient  heathens  considered  religion  entirely  as  an 
affair  of  state,  as  much  under  the  tuition  of  the  magistrate,  as  any 
other  part  of  the  police.  The  religion  of  that  age  was  not  merely 
allied  to  the  state ; it  was  incorporated  into  it.  Many  of  its  offices 
were  administered  by  the  magistrate.  Its  titles  of  pontiffs,  augurs, 
and  flamens,  were  borne  by  senators,  consuls,  and  generals.  With- 
out discussing,  therefore,  the  truth  of  theology,  they  resented  every 
affront  put  upon  the  established  worship,  as  a direct  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  government. 

Add  to  which,  that  the  religious  systems  of  those  times,  however 
ill  supported  by  evidence,  had  been  long  established.  The  ancient 
religion  of  a country  has  always  many  votaries,  and  sometimes  not 
the  fewer,  because  its  origin  is  hidden  in  remoteness  and  obscur  by. 
Men  have  a natural  veneration  for  antiquity,  especially  in  matters  of 
religion.  What  Tacitus  says  of  the  J ewish,  was  more  applicable  to 
the  heathen  establishment : 44  Hi  ritus,  quoquo  modo  inducti,  anti- 
quitate  defenduntur.”  It  was  also  a splendid  and  sumptuous  wor- 
ship. It  had  its  priesthood,  its  endowments,  its  temples.  Statu- 
ary, painting,  architecture,  and  music,  contributed  their  effect  to  its 
ornament  and  magnificence.  It  abounded  in  festival  shows  and  so- 
lemnities, to  which  the  common  people  are  greatly  addicted,  and 
which  were  of  a nature  to  engage  them  much  more  than  any  thing  of 
that  sort  among  us.  These  things  would  retain  great  numbers  on 
its  side  by  the  fascination  of  spectacle  and  pomp,  as  well  as  interest 
many  in  its  preservation  by  the  advantage  which  they  drew  from  it. 
44  It  was  moreover  interwoven,”  as  Mr.  Gibbon  rightly  represents  it, 
44  with  every  circumstance  of  business  or  pleasure,  of  public  or  pri- 
vate life,  with  all  the  offices  and  amusements  of  society.”  On  the 
due  celebration  also  of  its  rites,  the  people  were  taught  to  believe, 
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and  did  believe,  that  the  prosperity  of  their  country  in  a great  mca-| 
sure  depended. 

I am  willing  to  accept  the  account  of  the  matter  which  is  given! 
by  Mr.  Gibbon  : “ The  various  modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  | 
in  the  Homan  world,  were  all  considered  by  the  people  as  equally  |l 
true,  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as! 
equally  useful :”  and  I would  ask  from  which  of  these  three  classes 
of  men  were  the  Christian  missionaries  to  look  for  protection  or  im- 
punity ? Could  they  expect  it  from  the  people,  “ whose  acknowledg- 
ed confidence  in  the  public  religion1’  they  subverted  from  its  founda- 
tion ? From  the  philosopher,  who,  “ considering  all  religions  as  equal- 
ly false,”  would  of  course  rank  theirs  among  the  number,  with  the 
addition  of  regarding  them  as  busy  and  troublesome  zealots  ? Or 
from  the  magistrate,  who,  satisfied  with  the  “ utility”  of  the  subsist- 
ing religion,  would  not  be  likely  to  countenance  a spirit  of  proselyt- 
ism  and  innovation a system  which  declared  war  against  every 
other,  and  which,  if  it  prevailed,  must  end  in  a total  rupture  of  pub- 
lic opinion;  an  upstart  religion,  in  a word,  which  was  not  content 
with  its  own  authority,  but  must  disgrace  all  the  settled  religions  of 
the  world  ? It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  endure  with 
patience,  that  the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  state  should  be 
calumniated  and  borne  down  by  a company  of  superstitious  and  des- 
picable Jews. 

\ Lastly ; the  nature  of  the  case  affords  a strong  proof,  that  the 
^original  teachers  of  Christianity,  in  consequence  of  their  new  profes- 
sion, entered  upon  a new  and  singular  course  of  life.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  presume,  that  the  institution  which  they  preached  to 
others,  they  conformed  to  in  their  own  persons ; because  this  is  no 
more  than  what  every  teacher  of  a new  religion  both  does,  and  must 
do,*  in  order  to  obtain  either  proselytes  or  hearers.  The  change 
which  this  would  produce  was  very  considerable.  It  is  a change 
wle  ch  we  -do  not  easily  estimate,  because,  ourselves  and  all  about  us 
being  habituated  to  the  institutions  from  our  infancy,  it  is  what  we 
neither  experience  nor  observe.  After  men  became  Christians, 
much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  prayer  and  devotion,  in  religious 
meetings,  in  celebrating  the  eucharist,  in  conferences,  in  exhorta- 
tions, in  preaching,  in  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  one  another, 
and  correspondence  with  other  societies.  Perhaps  their  mode  of 
life,  in  its  form  and  habit,  was  not  very  unlike  the  Unitas  Fratrum, 
or  the  modern  Methodists.  Think  then  what  it  was  to  become  such 
at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Antioch,  or  even  at  Jerusalem.  How 
new  ! how  alien  from  all  their  former  habits  and  ideas,  and  from 
those  of  every  body  about  them  ! What  a revolution  there  must 
have  been  of  opinions  and  prejudices  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  ! 

We  know  what  the  precepts  of  the  religion  are;  how  pure,  how 
benevolent,  how  disinterested,  a conduct  they  enjoin  ; and  that  this 
purity  and  benevolence  are  extended  to  the  very  thoughts  and  af- 
fections. We  are  not,  perhaps,  at  liberty  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  lives  of  the  preachers,  of  Christianity  were  as  perfect  as  their  les- 
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„ sons ; blit  we  are  entitled  to  contend,  that  the  observable  part  of 
their  behaviour  must  have  agreed  in  a great  measure  with  the  du- 
ties which  they  taught.  There  was,  therefore  (which  is  all  that  we 
assert)  a course  of  life  pursued  by  them,  different  from  that  which 
they  before  led.  And  this  is  of  great  importance.  Men  are  brought 
to  any  thing  almost  sooner  than  to  change  their  habit  of  life,  espe- 
cially when  the  change  is  either  inconvenient,  or  made  against  the 
force  of  natural  inclination,  or  with  the  loss  of  accustomed  indul- 
gences. 66  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  convert  men  from 
vicious  habits  to  virtuous  ones,  as  every  one  may  judge  from  what 
he  feels  in  himself,  as  well  as  from  what  he  sees  in  others.”*  It  is 
almost  like  making  men  over  again. 

Left  then  to  myself,  and  without  any  more  information  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  religion,  of  the  general  story  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  and  that  no  act  of  power,  force,  and  authority, 
was  concerned  in  its  first  success,  I should  conclude,  from  the  very 
nature  and  exigency  of  the  case,  that  the  Author  of  the  religion, 
during  his  life,  and  his  immediate  disciples  after  his  death,  exerted 
themselves  in  spreading  and  publishing  the  institution  throughout 
the  country  in  which  it  began,  and  into  which  it  was  first  carried ; 
that,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  they  underwent  the  labours 
and  troubles  which  we  observe  the  propagators  of  new  sects  to  un- 
dergo ; that  the  attempt  must  necessarily  have  also  been  in  a high 
degree  dangerous ; that,  from  the  subject  of  the  mission,  compared 
with  the  fixed  opinions  and  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries were  to  address  themselves,  they  could  hardly  fail  of  en- 
countering strong  and  frequent  opposition ; that,  by  the  hand  of 
government,  as  well  as  from  the  sudden  fury  and  unbridled  licence 
of  the  people,  they  would  oftentimes  experience  injurious  and  cruel 
treatment ; that,  at  any  rate,  they  must  have  always  had  so  much  to 
fear  for  their  personal  safety,  as  to  have  passed  their  lives  in  a state 
of  constant  peril  and  anxiety  ; and  lastly,  that  their  mode  of  life  and 
conduct,  visibly  at  least,  corresponded  with  the  institution  which 
they  delivered,  and,  so  far,  was  both  new,  and  required  continual 
self-denial. 


CHAPTER  II. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many , professing  to  he  original  witnesses 
of  the  Christian  miracles , passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  suf- 
ferings, voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  de- 
livered, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts  ; and  that 
they  also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rides  of  conduct. 

After  thus  considering  what  was  likely  to  happen,  we  are  next  to 
inquire  how  the  transaction  is  represented  in  the  several  accounts 

* Hartley’s  Essays  on  Man,  p.  190. 
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that  have  come  down  to  us.  And  this  inquiry  is  properly  preceded  1 
by  the  other,  forasmuch  as  the  reception  of  these  accounts  may  de- 
pend in  part  on  the  credibility  of  what  they  contain. 

The  obscure  and  distant  view  of  Christianity,  which  some  of  the  : 
heathen  writers  of  that  age  had  gained,  and  which  a few  passages  in  1 
their  remaining  works  incidentally  discover  to  us,  offers  itself  to  our 
notice  in  the  first  place:  because,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  it  is  i 
the  concession  of  adversaries ; the  source  from  which  it  is  drawn  is 
unsuspected.  Under  this  head  a quotation  from  Tacitus,  well 
known  to  every  scholar,  must  be  inserted,  as  deserving  particular  at- 
tention. The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  passage  was  written  i 
about  seventy  years  after  Christ’s  death,  and  that  it  relates  to  trans-  \ 
actions  which  took  place  about  thirty  years  after  that  event. — 
Speaking  of  the  fire  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
and  of  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained  that  the  emperor  him- 
self was  concerned  in  causing  it,  the  historian  proceeds  in  his  narra- 
tive and  observation  thus : 

But  neither  these  exertions,  nor  his  largesses  to  the  people,  nor 
his  offerings  to  the  gods,  did  away  the  infamous  imputation  under  ! 
which  Nero  lay,  of  having  ordered  the  city  to  be  set  on  fire.  To 
put  an  end,  therefore,  to  this  report,  he  laid  the  guilt,  and  inflicted 
the  most  cruel  punishments,  upon  a set  of  people,  who  were  holden 
in  abhorrence  for  their  crimes,  and  called  by  the  vulgar,  Christians. 
The  founder  of  that  name  was  Christ,  who  suffered  death  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  under  his  procurator  Pontius  Pilate. — This  per- 
nicious superstition,  thus  checked  for  a while,  broke  out  again  ; and 
spread  not  only  over  Judea,  where  the  evil  originated,  but  through 
Rome  also,  whither  every  thing  bad  upon  the  earth  finds  its  way,  and 
is  practised.  Some  who  confessed  their  sect,  were  first  seized,  and 
afterward,  by  their  information,  a vast  multitude  were  apprehended, 
who  were  convicted,  not  so  much  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  as 
of  hatred  to  mankind.  Their  sufferings  at  their  execution  were  ag- 
gravated by  insult  and  mockery;  for,  some  were  disguised  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs ; some  were  cru- 
cified ; and  others  were  wrapped  in  pitched  shirts,*  and  set  on  fire 
when  the  day  closed,  that  they  might  serve  as  lights  to  illuminate  the 
night.  Nero  lent  his  own  gardens  for  these  executions,  and  exhi- 
bited at  the  same  time  a mock  Circensian  entertainment ; being  a 
spectator  of  the  whole,  in  the  dress  of  a charioteer,  sometimes  min- 
gling with  the  crowd  on  foot,  and  sometimes  viewing  the  spectacle  from 
his  car.  This  conduct  made  the  sufferers  pitied;  and  though  they 
were  criminals,  and  deserving  the  severest  punishments,  yet  they 
were  considered  as  sacrificed,  not  so  much  out  of  a regard  to  the 
public  good,  as  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man.'” 

Our  concern  with  this  passage  at  present  is  only  so  far  as  it  affords 
a presumption  in  support  of  the  proposition  which  we  maintain,  con- 

* This  is  rather  a paraphrase,  hut  is  justified  by  wliat  the  Scholiast  upon  Juvenal 
says ; “ Nero  raaleficos  homines  toeda  et  papyro,  et  cera  supervestiebat,  et  sic  ad 
ignem  admoveri  jubebat.”  Lard.  Jewish  and  Heath.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  359. 
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cerning  the  activity  and  sufferings  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Now  considered  in  this  view,  it  proves  three  things;  1st,  that  the 
Founder  of  the  institution  was  put  to  death ; 2dly,  that  in  the  same 
country  in  which  he  was  put  to  death,  the  religion,  after  a short 
check,  broke  out  again  and  spread ; 3dly,  that  it  so  spread,  as  that, 
within  thirty-four  years  from  the  author’s  death,  a very  great  number 
of  Christians  (ingens  eorum  multitude > ) were  found  at  Rome.  From 
which  fact,  the  two  following  inferences  may  be  fairly  drawn  : first, 
that,  if  in  the  space  of  thirty-four  years  from  its  commencement,  the 
religion  had  spread  throughout  Judea,  had  extended  itself  to  Rome, 
and  there  had  numbered  a great  multitude  of  converts,  the  original 
teachers  and  missionaries  of  the  institution  could  not  have  been  idle  ; 
secondly,  that  when  the  Author  of  the  undertaking  was  put  to  death 
as  a malefactor  for  his  attempt,  the  endeavours  of  his  followers  to 
establish  his  religion  in  the  same  country,  amongst  the  same  people, 
and  in  the  same  age,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  danger. 

Suetonius,  a writer  contemporary  with  Tacitus,  describing  the 
transactions  of  the  same  reign,  uses  these  words:  “ Affecti  suppli- 
ciis  Christiani  genus  hominum  superstitionis  novas  et  maleficae.”* 
“ The  Christians,  a set  of  men  of  a new  and  mischievous  (or  magi- 
cal) superstition,  were  punished.” 

Since  it  is  not  mentioned  here  that  the  burning  of  the  city  was  the 
pretence  of  the  punishment  of  the  Christians,  or  that  they  were  the 
Christians  of  Rome  who  alone  suffered,  it  is  probable  that  Suetonius 
refers  to  some  more  general  persecution  than  the  short  and  occasional 
one  which  Tacitus  describes. 

Juvenal,  a writer  of  the  same  age  with  the  two  former,  and  intend- 
ing, it  should  seem,  to  commemorate  the  cruelties  exercised  under 
Nero’s  government,  has  the  following  lines ,:f 

Pone  Tigellinum,  tseda  lucebis  In  ilia, 

Q,ua  stantes  ardent,  qui  tixo  gutture  fumant, 

Et  latum  media  sulcum  dedtidt$  arena.” 

Describe  Tigellinus  (a  creature  of  Nero)  and  you  shall  suffer  the 
same  punishment  with  those  who  stand  burning  in  their  own  flame 
.and  smoke,  their  head  being  held  up  by  a stake  fixed  to  their  chin, 
till  they  make  a long  stream  of  blood  and  melted  sulphur  on  the 
ground.” 

If  this  passage  were  considered  by  itself,  the  subject  of  allusion 
might  be  doubtful  ; but,  when  connected  with  the  testimony  of 
Suetonius,  as  to  the  actual  punishment  of  the  Christians  by  Nero, 
and  with  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  species  of  punishment 
which  they  were  made  to  undergo,  I think  it  sufficiently  probable, 
that  these  were  the  executions  to  which  the  poet  refers. 

These  things,  as  has  already  been  observed,  took  place  within 
thirty-one  years  after  Christ’s  death,  that  is,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature,  in  the  lifetime,  probably,  of  some  of  the  apostles,  and 


* Suet.  Nero.  cap.  16. 


•f*  Sat.  i.  ver.  155. 


$ Forsan  “ deducis.” 
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certainly  in  the  lifetime  of  those  who  were  converted  by  the  apostles, 
or  who  were  converted  in  their  time.  If  then  the  Founder  of  the 
religion  was  put  to  death  in  the  execution  of  his  design  ; if  the  first 
race  of  converts  to  the  religion,  many  of  them,  suffered  the  greatest 
extremities  for  their  profession  ; it  is  hardly  credible,  that  those  who 
came  between  the  two,  who  were  companions  of  the  Author  of  the 
institution  during  his  life,  and  the  teachers  and  propagators  of  the 
institution  after  his  death,  could  go  about  their  undertaking  with 
ease  and  safety. 

The  testimony  of  the  younger  Pliny  belongs  to  a later  period  ; for 
although  he  was  contemporary  with  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  yet  his 
account  does  not,  like  theirs,  go  back  to  the  transactions  of  Nero’s 
reign,  but  is  confined  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  time.  His  celebrated 
letter  to  Trajan  was  written  about  seventy  years  after  Christ’s  death  ; 
and  the  information  to  be  drawn  from  it,  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  our  argument,  relates  principally  to  two  points : first,  to  the 
number  of  Christians  in  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  which  was  so  consider- 
able as  to  induce  the  governor  of  these  provinces  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  following  terms : “ Multi,  omnis  aetatis,  utriusque  sexus  etiam  ; 
— neque  enim  civitates  tantum,  sed  vicos  etiam  et  agros,  supersti- 
tionis  istius  contagio  pervagata  est.”  “ There  are  many  of  everv 
age  and  of  both  sexes; — nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition 
seized  cities  only,  but  smaller  towms  also,  and  the  open  country.” 
Great  exertions  must  have  been  used  by  the  preachers  of  Christianity 
to  produce  this  state  of  things  within  this  time.  Secondly,  to  a point 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  and  which  I think  of  importance  to 
be  observed,  namely,  the  sufferings  to  which  Christians  were  expo- 
sed, without  any  public  persecution  being  denounced  against  them  bv 
sovereign  authority.  For,  from  Pliny’s  doubt  how  he  was  to  act, 
his  silence  concerning  any  subsisting  law  on  the  subject,  his  request- 
ing the  emperor’s  rescript,  and  the  emperor,  agreeably  to  his  request, 
propounding  a rule  for  his  direction,  without  reference  to  any  prior 
rule,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  no  public  edict 
in  force  against  the  Christians.  Yet  from  this  same  epistle  of  Pliny 
it  appears,  “ that  accusations,  trials,  and  examinations,  were,  and 
had  been,  going  on  against  them  in  the  provinces  over  which  he  pre- 
sided; that  schedules  were  delivered  by  anonymous  informers,  con- 
taining the  names  of  persons  who  were  suspected  of  holding  or  of 
favouring  the  religion ; that,  in  consequence  of  these  informations, 
many  had  been  apprehended,  of  whom  some  boldly  avowed  their 
profession,  and  died  in  the  cause;  others  denied  that  they  were 
Christians ; others,  acknowledging  that  they  had  once  been  Chris- 
tians, declared  that  they  had  long  ceased  to  be  such.”  All  which 
demonstrates,  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  at  that  time  (in 
that  country  at  least)  attended  with  fear  and  danger : and  yet  this 
took  place  without  any  edict  from  the  Roman  sovereign,  command- 
ing or  authorizing  the  persecution  of  Christians.  This  observation 
is  farther  confirmed  by  a rescript  of  Adrian  to  Minucius  Fundanus, 
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the  proconsul  of  Asia:*  from  which  rescript  it  appears,  that  the 
custom  of  the  people  of  Asia  was  to  proceed  against  the  Christians 
with  tumult  and  uproar.  This  disorderly  practice,  I say,  is  recog- 
nised in  the  edict,  because  the  emperor  enjoins,  that  for  the  future,  if 
the  Christians  were  guilty,  they  should  be  legally  brought  to  trial, 
and  not  be  pursued  by  importunity  and  clamour. 

Martial  wrote  a few  years  before  the  younger  Pliny  : and,  as  his 
manner  was,  made  the  suffering  of  the  Christians  the  subject  of  his 
ridicule.-f*  Nothing,  however,  could  show  the  notoriety  of  the  fact 
with  more  certainty  than  this  does.  Martial’s  testimony,  as  well  in- 
deed as  Pliny’s,  goes  also  to  another  point,  viz.  that  the  deaths  of 
these  men  were  martyrdoms  in  the  strictest  sense,  that  is  to  say,  were 
so  voluntary,  that  it  was  in  their  power,  at  the  time  of  pronouncing 
the  sentence,  to  have  averted  the  execution  by  consenting  to  join  in 
heathen  sacrifices. 

The  constancy,  and  by  consequence  the  sufferings,  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  period,  is  also  referred  to  by  Epictetus,  who  imputes  their 
intrepidity  to  madness,  or  to  a kind  of  fashion  or  habit ; and  about 
fifty  years  afterward,  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  ascribes  it  to  obstina- 
cy. 44  Is  it  possible  (Epictetus  asks)  that  a man  may  arrive  at  this 
temper,  and  become  indifferent  to  those  things,  from  madness  or  from 
habit,  as  the  Galileans  44  Let  this  preparation  of  the  mind  (to 
die)  arise  from  its  own  judgment,  and  not  from  obstinacy  like  the 
Christians .”§ 


CHAPTER  III. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many , professing  to  be  original  witnesses 
of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  suf- 
ferings, voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  de- 
livered, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts  ; and  that 
they  also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

Of  the  primitive  condition  of  Christianity,  a distant  only  and  gene- 
ral" view  can  be  acquired  from  heathen  writers.  It  is  in  our  own 
books  that  the  detail  and  interior  of  the  transaction  must  be  sought 
for.  And  this  is  nothing  different  from  what  might  be  expected. 
Who  would  write  a history  of  Christianity,  but  a Christian  ? Who 
was  likely  to  record  the  travels,  sufferings,  labours,  or  successes,  of 

* Lard.  Heath.  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

-f  In  matutina  nupev  spectatus  arena 

Mucius,  imposuit  qui  sua  membra  focis. 

Si  patiens  fortisque  tibi  durusque  videtur, 

Abderitanae  pectora  plebis  habes ; 

Nam  cum  dicatur,  tunica  praesente  molesta, 

Ure^I  manum : plus  est  dicere,  Non  facio. 

J Epict.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  § Marc.  Aur.  Med.  1.  xi.  c.  3. 

^ Forsan  “ thure  manum.” 
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the  apostles,  but  one  of  their  own  number,  or  of  their  followers  ? 
Now  these  books  come  up  in  their  accounts  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
proposition  which  we  maintain.  We  have  four  histories  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  a history  taking  up  the  narrative  from  his  death, 
and  carrying  on  an  account  of  the  propagation  of  the  religion,  and 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  engaged  in  it,  for  a space  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  We  have,  what  some  may  think  still  more  ori- 
ginal, a collection  of  letters,  written  by  certain  principal  agents  in  the 
business,  upon  the  business,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  concern  and 
connexion  with  it.  And  we  have  these  writings  severally  attesting 
the  point  which  we  contend  for,  viz.  the  sufferings  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  history,  and  attesting  it  in  every  variety  of  form  in  which  it  can 
be  conceived  to  appear : directly  and  indirectly,  expressly  and  inci- 
dentally, by  assertion,  recital,  and  allusion,  by  narratives  of  facts, 
and  by  arguments  and  discourses  built  upon  these  facts,  either  re- 
ferring to  them,  or  necessarily  presupposing  them. 

I remark  this  variety,  because,  in  examining  ancient  records,  or 
indeed  any  species  of  testimony,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  attend  to  the  information  or  grounds  of  argument 
which  are  Casually  and  undesignedly  disclosed ; forasmuch  as  this 
species  of  proof  is,  of  all  others,  the  least  liable  to  be  corrupted  by 
fraud  or  misrepresentation. 

I may  be  allowed,  therefore,  in  the  inquiry  which  is  now  before 
us,  to  suggest  some  conclusions  of  this  sort,  as  preparatory  to  more 
direct  testimony. 

1.  Our  books  relate,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  reli- 
gion, was,  in  consequence  of  his  undertaking,  put  to  death,  as  a 
malefactor,  at  Jerusalem.  This  point  at  least  will  be  granted,  be- 
cause it  is  no  more  than  what  Tacitus  has  recorded.  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  tell  us,  that  the  religion  was,  notwithstanding , set  forth  at 
this  same  city  of  Jerusalem,  propagated  thence  throughout  Judea, 
and  afterward  preached  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  These 
points  also  are  fully  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  who  informs  us,  that  the 
religion,  after  a short  check,  broke  out  again  in  the  country  where  it 
took  its  rise ; that  it  not  only  spread  throughout  J udea,  but  had 
reached  Rome,  and  that  it  had  there  great  multitudes  of  converts: 
and  all  this  within  thirty  years  after  its  commencement.  Now  these 
facts  afford  a strong  inference  in  behalf  of  the  proposition  which  we 
maintain.  What  could  the  disciples  of  Christ  expect  for  themselves 
when  they  saw  their  Master  put  to  death  ? Could  they  hope  to  es- 
cape the  dangers  in  which  he  had  perished  ? If  they  have  persecuted 
me,  they  will  also  persecute  you,  was  the  warning  of  common  sense. 
With  this  example  before  their  eyes,  they  could  not  be  without  a 
full  sense  of  the  peril  of  their  future  enterprise. 

2.  Secondly,  all  the  histories  agree  in  representing  Christ  as  fore- 
telling the  persecution  of  his  followers : — 

“ Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name’s  sake.”* 


* Matt.  xxiv.  9. 
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44  When  affliction  or  persecution  ariseth  for  the  word’s  sake,  im- 
mediately they  are  offended.”* 

44  They  shall  lay  hands  on  you,  and  persecute  you,  delivering  you 
up  to  the  synagogues,  and  into  prisons,  being  brought  before  kings 
and  rulers  for  my  name’s  sake  : — and  ye  shall  be  betrayed  both  by 
parents  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolks  and  friends,  and  some  of  you 
shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to  death.”*f- 

44  The  time  cometh,  that  he  that  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  service.  And  these  things  will  they  do  unto  you,  be- 
cause they  have  not  known  the  Father,  nor  me.  But  these  things 
have  I told  you,  that  when  the  time  shall  come,  ye  may  remember 
that  I told  you  of  them.”J 

I am  not  entitled  to  argue  from  these  passages,  that  Christ  actu- 
ally did  foretell  these  events,  and  that  they  did  accordingly  come  to 
pass ; because  that  would  be  at  once  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  reli- 
gion : but  I am  entitled  to  contend,  that  one  side  or  other  of  the 
following  disjunction  is  true ; either  that  the  Evangelists  have  deli- 
vered what  Christ  really  spoke,  and  that  the  event  corresponded 
with  the  prediction ; or  that  they  put  the  prediction  into  Christ’s 
mouth,  because,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  history,  the  event  had 
turned  out  so  to  be : for,  the  only  two  remaining  suppositions  ap- 
pear in  the  highest  degree  incredible ; which  are,  either  that  Christ 
filled  the  minds  of  his  followers  with  fears  and  apprehensions,  with- 
out any  reason  or  authority  for  what  he  said,  and  contrary  to  the 
truth  of  the  case ; or  that,  although  Christ  had  never  foretold  any 
such  thing,  and  the  event  would  have  contradicted  him  if  he  had, 
yet  historians  who  lived  in  the  age  when  the  event  was  known,  false- 
ly, as  well  as  officiously,  ascribed  these  words  to  him. 

3.  Thirdly,  these  books  abound  with  exhortations  to  patience, 
and  with  topics  of  comfort  under  distress. 

44  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  P Shall  tribula- 
tion, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
sword  ? Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us.”§ 

44  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  ; we  are  per- 
plexed, but  not  in  despair ; persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ; cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed ; always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dy- 
ing of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made 
manifest  in  our  body ; — knowing  that  he  which  raised  up  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  raise  us  up  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us  with  you. 
For  which  cause  we  faint  not ; but,  though  our  outward  man  per- 
ish, yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  For  our  light  af- 
fliction, which  is  but  for  a moment,  worketh  for  us  a far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory .”^[ 

44  Take,  my  brethren,  the  prophets,  who  have  spoken  in  the  name 

* Mark,  iv.  17.  See  also  chap.  x.  30.  * 

f Lukexxi.  12 — 16.  See  also  chap.  xl.  49. 

J John,  xvi.  2—4.  See  also  chap.  xv.  20;  xvi.  33.  § Rora.  viii.  35 — 37. 

*j  2 Cor.  iv.  8— 10,  14,  16,  17. 
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of  the  Lord,  for  an  example  of  suffering  affliction,  and  of  patience. 
Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which  endure.  Ye  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  J ob,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord ; that  the  Lord 
is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.”* 

“ Call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  in  which,  after  ye  were 
illuminated,  ye  endured  a great  fight  of  afflictions,  partly  whilst  ye 
were  made  a gazing-stock  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions,  and 
partly  whilst  ye  became  companions  of  them  that  were  so  used ; for 
ye  had  compassion  of  me  in  my  bonds,  and  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  your  goods,  knowing  in  yourselves  that  ye  have  in  heaven  a bet- 
ter and  an  enduring  substance.  Cast  not  away,  therefore,  your  con- 
fidence, which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward ; for  ye  have  need 
of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  re- 
ceive the  promise.”*!* 

“ So  that  we  ourselves  glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of  God,  for 
your  patience  and  faith  in  all  your  persecutions  and  tribulations  that 
ye  endure.  Which  is  a manifest  token  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  for  which  ye 
also  suffer.”J; 

“We  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God ; and  not  only  so,  but 
we  glory  in  tribulations  also ; knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  pa- 
tience, and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope.”§ 

“ Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trials  which 
is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  you ; 
but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ’s  sufferings.— 
Wherefore  let  them  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God,  commit 
the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in  well-doing,  as  unto  a faithful 
Creator.”^ 

What  could  all  these  texts  mean,  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  which  required  patience — which  called  for 
the  exercise  of  constancy  and  resolution  ? Or  will  it  be  pretended, 
that  these  exhortations  (which,  let  it  be  observed,  come  not  from 
one  author,  but  from  many)  were  put  in,  merely  to  induce  a belief 
in  after-ages,  that  the  Christians  were  exposed  to  dangers  which  they 
were  not  exposed  to,  or  underwent  sufferings  which  they  did  not 
undergo  ? If  these  books  belong  to  the  age  to  which  they  lay  claim, 
and  in  which  age,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  they  certainly  did 
appear,  this  supposition  cannot  be  maintained  for  a moment ; be- 
cause I think  it  impossible  to  believe,  that  passages,  which  must  be 
deemed  not  only  unintelligible,  but  false,  by  the  persons  into  whose 
hands  the  books  upon  their  publication  were  to  come,  should  never- 
theless be  inserted,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  upon  re- 
mote generations.  In  forgeries  which  do  not  appear  till  many  ages 
after  that  to  which  they  pretend  to  belong,  it  is  possible  that  some 
contrivance  of  that  sort  may  take  place ; but  in  no  others  can  it  be 
attempted. 

* James,  v.  10,  11.  -f*  Heb.  x.  32 — 30.  $ 2 Thess.  i.  4,  5. 

§ Rom.  v.  3,  4.  1 Pet.  iv.  12,  13,  19. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many,  professing  to  he  original  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  suffer- 
ings, voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  deliver- 
ed, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts  ; and  that 
they  also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

The  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  religion,  and  of  the  exertions 
of  its  first  preachers,  as  stated  in  our  Scriptures  (not  in  a professed 
history  of  persecutions,  or  in  the  connected  manner  in  which  I am  9 
about  to  recite  it,  but  dispersedly  and  occasionally,  in  the  course  of  a 
mixed  general  history,  which  circumstance  alone  negatives  the  sup- 
position of  any  fraudulent  design)  is  the  following : 44  That  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  to 
the  time  of  his  violent  death,  employed  himself  wholly  in  publishing 
the  institution  in  Judea  and  Galilee ; that,  in  order  to  assist  him  in 
this  purpose,  he  made  choice  out  of  the  number  of  his  followers,  of 
twelve  persons,  who  might  accompany  him  as  he  travelled  from  place 
to  place  ; that,  except  a short  absence  upon  a journey  in  which  he 
sent  them,  two  by  two,  to  announce  his  mission,  and  one  of  a few 
days,  when  they  went  before  him  to  Jerusalem,  these  persons  were 
steadily  and  constantly  attending  upon  him ; that  they  were  with 
him  at  Jerusalem  when  he  was  apprehended  and  put  to  death ; and 
that  they  were  commissioned  by  him,  when  his  own  ministry  was  con- 
cluded, to  publish  his  gospel,  and  collect  disciples  to  it  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.”  The  account  then  proceeds  to  state,  44  that  a 
few  days  after  his  departure,  these  persons,  with  some  of  his  rela- 
tions, and  some  who  had  regularly  frequented  their  society,  assem- 
bled at  Jerusalem ; that,  considering  the  office  of  preaching  the  reli- 
gion as  now  devolved  upon  them,  and  one  of  their  number  having 
deserted  the  cause,  and,  repenting  of  his  perfidy,  having  destroyed 
himself,  they  proceeded  to  elect  another  into  his  place,  and  that  they 
were  careful  to  make  their  election  out  of  the  number  of  those  who 
had  accompanied  their  Master  from  the  first  to  the  last,  in  order,  as 
they  alleged,  that  he  might  be  a witness,  together  with  themselves* 
of  the  principal  facts  which  they  were  about  to  produce  and  relate 
concerning  him  ;*  that  they  began  their  work  at  Jerusalem  by  pub- 
licly asserting  that  this  Jesus,  whom  the  rulers  and  inhabitants  of 
that  place  had  so  lately  crucified,  was,  in  truth,  the  person  in  whom 
all  their  prophecies  and  long  expectations  terminated ; that  he  had 
been  sent  amongst  them  by  God ; and  that  he  was  appointed  by 
God  the  future  judge  of  the  human  species ; that  all  who  were  so- 
licitous to  secure  to  themselves  happiness  after  death,  ought  to  re- 
ceive him  as  such,  and  to  make  profession  of  their  belief,  by  being 
baptized  in  his  name.”*)*  The  history  goes  on  to  relate,  44  that  coiv 


* Acts,  i.  21,  22. 
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siderable  numbers  accepted  this  proposal,  and  that  they  who  did  so*.  Itlv 
formed  amongst  themselves  a strict  union  and  society  ;*  that  the  at-  to 
tention  of  the  Jewish  government  being  soon  drawn  upon  them,  two  m 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  twelve,  and  who  also  had  lived  most  te 
intimately  and  constantly  with  the  Founder  of  the  religion,  were  th 
seized  as  they  were  discoursing  to  the  people  in  the  temple ; that,  j si 
after  being  kept  all  night  in  prison,  they  were  brought  the  next  day  si 
before  an  assembly  composed  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  Jewish  ma- 
gistracy and  priesthood  ; that  this  assembly,  after  some  consultation,  t 
found  nothing,  at  that  time,  better  to  be  done  towards  suppressing  t 
the  growth  of  the  sect,  than  to  threaten  their  prisoners  with  pun-  e 
ishment  if  they  persisted ; that  these  men,  after  expressing,  in  de- 
cent but  firm  language,  the  obligation  under  which  they  considered 
themselves  to  be,  to  declare  what  they  knew,  44  to  speak  the  things 
which  they  had  seen  and  heard,”  returning  from  the  council,  and 
reported  what  had  passed  to  their  companions;  that  this  report, 
whilst  it  apprised  them  of  the  danger  of  their  situation  and  under- 
taking, had  no  other  effect  upon  their  conduct  than  to  produce  in 
them  a general  resolution  to  persevere,  and  an  earnest  prayer  to 
God  to  furnish  them  with  assistance,  and  to  inspire  them  with  forti- 
tude, proportioned  to  the  increasing  exigency  of  the  service.”*}*  A 
very  short  time  after  this,  we  read  44  that  all  the  twelve  apostles, 
were  seized  and  cast  into  prison  that  being  brought  a second  time 
before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  they  were  upbraided  with  their  disobe- 
dience to  the  injunction  which  had  been  laid  upon  them,  and  beaten 
for  their  contumacy ; that,  being  charged  once  more  to  desist,  they 
were  suffered  to  depart;  that  however  they  neither  quitted  Jerusa- 
lem, nor  ceased  from  preaching,  both  daily  in  the  temple,  and  from 
house  to  house  ;§  and  that  the  twelve  considered  themselves  as  so 
entirely  and  exclusively  devoted  to  this  office,  that  they  now  trans- 
ferred what  may  be  called  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  society  to  other 
hands.”^[ 

Hitherto  the  preachers  of  the  new  religion  seem  to  have  had  the 
common  people  on  their  side ; which  is  assigned  as  the  reason  why 

* Acts,  ir.  32.  *f-  Acts,  iv.  $ Acts,  v.  18.  § Acts,  v.  42. 

•ff  I do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  insinuated,  that  the  Christian  mission,  in 
the  hands  of  the  apostles,  was  a scheme  for  making  a fortune,  or  for  getting  money. 

But  it  may  nevertheless  be  fit  to  remark  upon  this  passage  of  their  history,  how 
perfectly  free  they  appear  to  have  been  from  any  pecuniary  or  interested  views 
whatever.  The  most  tempting  opportunity  which  occurred,  of  making  a gain  of 
their  converts,  was  by  the  custody  and  management  of  the  public  funds,  when  some 
of  the  richer  members,  intending  to  contribute  their  fortunes  to  the  common  sup- 
port of  the  society,  sold  their  possessions,  and  laid  down  the  prices  at  the  apostles’ 
feet.  Yet,  so  insensible,  or  undesirous,  were  they  of  the  advantage  which  that  con- 
fidence afforded,  that  we  find,  they  very  soon  disposed  of  the  trust,  by  putting  it 
into  the  hands,  not  of  nominees  of  their  own,  but  of  stewards  formally  elected  for 
the  purpose  by  the  society  at  large. 

W e may  add  also,  that  this  excess  of  generosity,  which  cast  private  property  into 
the  public  stock,  was  so  far  from  being  required  by  the  apostles,  or  imposed  as  a law 
of  Christianity,  that  Peter  reminds  Ananias  that  he  had  been  guilty,  in  his  beha- 
viour, of  an  officious  and  voluntary  prevarication  ; “ for  whilst,”  says  he,  “ thy  es- 
tate remained  unsold,  was  it  not  thine  own?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in 
thine  own  power  ?” 
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the  Jewish  rulers  did  not,  at  this  time,  think  it  prudent  to  proceed 
to  greater  extremities.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  ene- 
mies of  the  institution  found  means  to  represent  it  to  the  people  as 
tending  to  subvert  their  law,  degrade  their  lawgiver,  and  dishonour 
their  temple.*  And  these  insinuations  were  dispersed  with  so  much 
success,  as  to  induce  the  people  to  join  with  their  superiors  in  the 
stoning  of  a very  active  member  of  the  new  community. 

The  death  of  this  man  was  the  signal  of  a general  persecution, 
the  activity  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  one  anecdote  of  the 
time  : — 44  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into 
every  house,  and  haling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  pri- 
son.”-!* This  persecution  raged  at  Jerusalem  with  so  much  fury,  as 
to  drivej  most  of  the  new  converts  out  of  the  place,  except  the  twelve 
apostles.  The  converts,  thus  44  scattered  abroad,”  preached  the  re- 
ligion wherever  they  came ; and  their  preaching  was,  in  effect,  the 
preaching  of  the  twelve ; for  it  was  so  far  carried  on  in  concert  and 
correspondence  with  them , that  when  they  heard  of  the  success  of 
their  emissaries  in  a particular  country,  they  sent  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  the  place,  to  complete  and  confirm  the  mission. 

An  event  now  took  place,  of  great  importance  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  religion.  The  persecution§  which  had  begun  at  Jerusa- 
lem, followed  the  Christians  to  other  cities,  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  over  those  of  their  own  nation  was  allowed  to 
be  exercised.  A young  man,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  his  hos- 
tility to  the  profession,  and  had  procured  a commission  from  the 
council  at  Jerusalem  to  seize  any  converted  Jews  whom  he  might 
find  at  Damascus,  suddenly  became  a proselyte  to  the  religion  which 
he  was  going  about  to  extirpate.  The  new  convert  not  only  shared, 
on  this  extraordinary  change,  the  fate  of  his  companions,  but  brought 
upon  himself  a double  measure  of  enmity  from  the  party  which  he 
had  left.  The  Jews  at  Damascus,  on  his  return  to  that  city,  watch- 
ed the  gates  night  and  day,  with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  escaped 
from  their  hands  only  by  being  let  down  in  a basket  by  the  wall. 
Nor  did  he  find  himself  in  greater  safety  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he 
immediately  repaired.  Attempts  were  there  also  soon  set  on  foot  to 
destroy  him ; from  the  danger  of  which  he  was  preserved  by  being 
sent  away  to  Cilicia,  his  native  country. 

From  some  reason,  not  mentioned,  perhaps  not  known,  but  proba- 
bly connected  with  the  civil  history  of  the  Jews,  or  with  some  dan- 
ger^ which  engrossed  the  public  attention,  an  intermission  about 

* Acts,  vi.  12.  -f-  Acts,  viii.  3. 

J Acts,  viii.  1.  “ And  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  :”  but  the  term  “ all”  is  not, 
I think,  to  be  taken  strictly,  as  denoting  more  than  the  generality ; in  like  manner 
as  in  Acts,  ix.  35.  “ And  all  that  dwelt  in  Lydda  and  Saron,  saw  him,  and  turned  to 
the  Lord.”  § Acts,  ix. 

Dr.  Lardner  (in  which  he  is  followed  also  by  Dr.  Benson)  ascribes  this  cessa- 
tion of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  to  the  attempt  of  Caligula  to  set  up  his 
own  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  consternation  thereby  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people  ; which  consternation  for  a season  suspended  every 
other  contest. 
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this  time  took  place  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians.  This  hap- 
pened, at  the  most,  only  seven  or  eight,  perhaps  only  three  or  four, 
years  after  Christ’s  death.  Within  which  period,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  late  persecution  occupied  part  of  it,  churches,  or  socie- 
ties of  believers,  had  been  formed  in  all  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Sama- 
ria ; for  we  read  that  the  churches  in  these  countries  “ had  now  rest , 
and  were  edified,  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied.”*  The  original 
preachers  of  the  religion  did  not  remit  their  labours  or  activity  du- 
ring this  season  of  quietness : for  we  find  one,  and  he  a very  principal 
person  among  them,  passing  throughout  all  quarters.  We  find  also 
those  who  had  been  before  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  the  persecu- 
tion which  ra^ed  there,  travelling  as  far  as  Phoenice,  Cyprus,  and 
Antioch  ;-f*  and,  lastly,  we  find  Jerusalem  again  in  the  centre  of  the 
mission,  the  place  whither  the  preachers  returned  from  their  several 
excursions,  where  they  reported  the  conduct  and  effects  of  their  min- 
istry, where  questions  of  public  concern  were  canvassed  and  settled, 
whence  directions  were  sought,  and  teachers  sent  forth. 

The  time  of  this  tranquillity  did  not,  however,  continue  long. 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  had  lately  acceded  to  the  government  of  Judea, 
“ stretched  forth  his  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the  church. He  began 
his  cruelty  by  beheading  one  of  the  twelve  original  apostles,  a kins- 
man and  constant  companion  of  the  Founder  of  the  religion.  Per- 
ceiving that  this  execution  gratified  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  to  seize, 
in  order  to  put  to  death,  another  of  the  number — and  him,  like  the 
former,  associated  with  Christ  during  his  life,  and  eminently  active 
in  the  service  since  his  death.  This  man  was,  however,  delivered 
from  prison,  as  the  account  states, § miraculously,  and  made  his  es- 
cape from  Jerusalem. 

These  things  are  related,  not  in  the  general  terms  under  which,  in 
giving  the  outlines  of  the  history,  we  have  here  mentioned  them,  but 
with  the  utmost  particularity  of  names,  persons,  places,  and  circum- 
stances ; and,  what  is  deserving  of  notice,  without  the  smallest  dis- 
coverable propensity  in  the  historian  to  magnify  the  fortitude,  or  ex- 
aggerate the  sufferings  of  his  party.  When  they  fled  for  their 
lives,  he  tells  us.  When  the  churches  had  rest,  he  remarks  it. 
When  the  people  took  their  part,  he  does  not  leave  it  without  no- 
tice. When  the  apostles  were  carried  a second  time  before  the  San- 
hedrim, he  is  careful  to  observe  that  they  were  brought  without  vio- 
lence. When  milder  counsels  were  suggested,  he  gives  us  the  au- 
thor of  the  advice,  and  the  speech  which  contained  it.  When,  in 
consequence  of  this  advice,  the  rulers  contented  themselves  with 
threatening  the  apostles,  and  commanding  them  to  be  beaten  with 
stripes,  without  urging  at  that  time  the  persecution  farther,  the  his- 
torian candidly  and  distinctly  records  their  forbearance.  When, 
therefore,  in  other  instances,  he  states  heavier  persecutions,  or  actual 
martyrdoms,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  states  them  because 

* Acts,  ix.  31.  f Acts,  xi.  19.  i Acts,  xii.  1.  § Acts,  xii.  3 — 17. 
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they  were  true,  and  not  from  any  wish  to  aggravate,  in  his  account, 
the  sufferings  which  Christians  sustained,  or  to  extol,  more  than  it 
deserved,  their  patience  under  them. 

Our  history  now  pursues  a narrower  path.  Leaving  the  rest  of 
j the  apostles,  and  the  original  associates  of  Christ,  engaged  in  the  pro- 
l pagation  of  the  new  faith  (and  who  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
! believe  abated  in  their  diligence  or  courage)  the  narrative  proceeds 
with  the  separate  memoirs  of  that  eminent  teacher,  whose  extraor- 
dinary and  sudden  conversion  to  the  religion,  and  corresponding 
change  of  conduct,  had  before  been  circumstantially  described. 
This  person,  in  conjunction  with  another,  who  appeared  among  the 
earlier  members  of  the  society  at  Jerusalem,  and  amongst  the  imme- 
diate adherents*  of  the  twelve  apostles,  set  out  from  Antioch  upon 
the  express  business  of  carrying  the  new  religion  through  the  vari- 
ous provinces  of  the  Lesser  Asia.f  During  this  expedition,  we  find 
that  in  almost  every  place  to  which  they  came,  their  persons  were 
insulted,  and  their  lives  endangered.  After  being  expelled  from 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  they  repaired  to  Iconium. j;  At  Iconium,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  stone  them  ; at  Lystra,  whither  they  fled  from 
Iconium,  one  of  them  actually  was  stoned  and  drawn  out  of  the  city 
for  dead.§  These  two  men,  though  not  themselves  original  apos- 
tles, were  acting  in  connexion  and  conjunction  with  the  original 
apostles ; for,  after  the  completion  of  their  journey,  being  sent  on  a 
particular  commission  to  Jerusalem,  they  there  related  to  the  apos- 
tles^fj’  and  elders  the  events  and  success  of  their  ministry,  and  were, 
in  return,  recommended  by  them  to  the  churches,  4 4 as  men  who  had 
hazarded  their  lives  in  the  cause.’1 

The  treatment  which  they  had  experienced  in  the  first  progress, 
did  not  deter  them  from  preparing  for  a second.  Upon  a dispute, 
however,  arising  between  them,  but  not  connected  with  the  common 
subject  of  their  labours,  they  acted  as  wise  and  sincere  men  would 
act ; they  did  not  retire  in  disgust  from  the  service  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  but,  each  devoting  his  endeavours  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  religion,  they  parted  from  one  another,  and  set  forwards 
upon  separate  routes.  The  history  goes  along  with  one  of  them  ; 
and  the  second  enterprise  to  him  was  attended  with  the  same  dan- 
gers and  persecutions  as  both  had  met  with  in  the  first.  The  apos- 
tle’s travels  hitherto  had  been  confined  to  Asia.  He  now  crosses, 
for  the  first  time,  the  iEgean  sea,  and  carries  with  him,  amongst 
others,  the  person  whose  accounts  supply  the  information  we  are 
stating.**  The  first  place  in  Greece  at  which  he  appears  to  have 
stopped  was  Philippi  in  Macedonia.  Here  himself  and  one  of  his 
companions  were  cruelly  whipped,  cast  into  prison,  and  kept  there 
under  the  most  rigorous  custody,  being  thrust,  whilst  yet  smarting 
with  their  wounds,  into  the  inner  dungeon,  and  their  feet  made  fast 
in  the  stocks.*f**f*  Notwithstanding  this  unequivocal  specimen  of  the 
usage  which  they  had  to  look  for  in  that  country,  they  went  forward 

* Acts,  iv.  36.  + Ibid.  xiii.  2.  $ Ibid.  xiii.  51.  § Ibid.  xiv.  19. 

«![  Ibid.  xv.  12—26.  **  Ibid.  xvi.  11.  ft  Ibid.  ver.  23,  24,  33. 
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in  the  execution  of  their  errand.  After  passing  through  Amphipo-  * 
lis  and  Apollonia,  they  came  to  Thessalonica ; in  which  city  the 
house  in  which  they  lodged  was  assailed  by  a party  of  their  enemies, 
in  order  to  bring  them  out  to  the  populace.  And  when,  fortunately 
for  their  preservation,  they  were  not  found  at  home,  the  master  of 
the  house  was  dragged  before  the  magistrate  for  admitting  them  f 
within  his  doors.*  Their  reception  at  the  next  city  was  something 
better : but  neither  had  they  continued  long  before  their  turbulent  ® 
adversaries,  the  J ews,  excited  against  them  such  commotions  amongst  $ 
the  inhabitants,  as  obliged  the  apostle  to  make  his  escape  by  a pri-  sf 
vate  journey  to  Athens.')’  The  extremity  of  the  progress  was  Cor-  1 
inth.  His  abode  in  this  city,  for  some  time,  seems  to  have  been 
without  molestation.  At  length,  however,  the  Jews  found  means  v 
to  stir  up  an  insurrection  against  him,  and  to  bring  him  before  the  $ 
tribunal  of  the  Roman  president.^  It  was  to  the  contempt  which 
that  magistrate  entertained  for  the  Jews  and  their  controversies,  of 
which  he  accounted  Christianity  to  be  one,  that  our  apostle  owed  his 
deliverance.  § 

This  indefatigable  teacher,  after  leaving  Corinth,  returned  by 
Ephesus  into  Syria;  and  again  visited  Jerusalem,  and  the  society 
of  Christians  in  that  city,  which,  as  hath  been  repeatedly  observed, 
still  continued  the  centre  of  the  mission,^  It  suited  not,  however, 
with  the  activity  of  his  zeal  to  remain  long  at  Jerusalem.  We  find 
him  going  thence  to  Antioch,  and,  after  some  stay  there,  traversing 
once  more  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,**  This  progress 
ended  at  Ephesus ; in  which  city,  the  apostle  continued  in  the  daily 
exercise  of  his  ministry  two  years,  and  until  his  success,  at  length, 
excited  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  national  worship.  Their  clamour  produced  a tumult,  in 
which  he  had  nearly  lost  his  life.*f-^  Undismayed,  however,  by  the 
dangers  to  which  he  saw  himself  exposed,  he  was  driven  from  Ephe- 
sus only  to  renew  his  labours  in  Greece.  After  passing  over  Mace- 
donia, he  thence  proceeded  to  his  former  station  at  Corinth.jj 
When  he  had  formed  his  design  of  returning  by  a direct  course 
from  Corinth  into  Syria,  he  was  compelled  by  a conspiracy  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  prepared  to  intercept  him  on  his  way,  to  trace  back 
his  steps  through  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and  thence  to  take  ship- 
ping into  Asia.  Along  the  coast  of  Asia,  he  pursued  his  voyage 
with  all  the  expedition  he  could  command,  in  order  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem against  the  feast  of  Pentecost.'§§  His  reception  at  Jerusalem 
was  of  a piece  with  the  usage  he  had  experienced  from  the  Jews  in 
other  places.  He  had  been  only  a few  days  in  that  city,  when  the 
populace,  instigated  by  some  of  his  old  opponents  in  Asia,  who  at- 
tended this  feast,  seized  him  in  the  temple,  forced  him  out  of  it,  and 
were  ready  immediately  to  have  destroyed  him,  had  not  the  sudden 
presence  of  the  Roman  guard  rescued  him  out  of  their  hands.^^J 

* Acts,  xvii.  1 — 5.  ^ Ibid  xvii.  13.  $ Ibid,  xviii.  12.  § Ibid.  ver.  1.5. 

Ibid,  xviii.  22.  **  Ibid.  ver.  23.  *j"f*  Ibid.  xix.  1,  9,  10. 
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The  officer,  however,  who  had  thus  seasonably  interposed,  acted 
-from  his  care  of  the  public  peace,  with  the  preservation  of  which  he 
was  charged,  and  not  from  any  favour  to  the  apostle,  or  indeed  any 
-disposition  to  exercise  either  justice  or  humanity  towards  him  ; for 
be  had  no  sooner  secured  his  person  in  the  fortress,  than  he  was 
proceeding  to  examine  him  by  torture.* 

From  this  time  to  the  conclusion  of  the  history,  the  apostle  re- 
mains in  public  custody  of  the  Roman  government.  After  escaping 
assassination  by  a fortunate  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  delivering  him- 
self from  the  influence  of  his  enemies  by  an  appeal  to  the  audience 
of  the  emperor, -|*  he  was  sent,  but  not  until  he  had  suffered  two 
years’  imprisonment  at  Rome,J  He  reached  Italy,  after  a tedious 
voyage,  and  after  encountering  in  his  passage  the  perils  of  a desper- 
ate shipwreck.§  But  although  still  a prisoner,  and  his  fate  still  de- 
pending, neither  the  various  and  long  continued  sufferings  which  he 
had  undergone,  nor  the  danger  of  his  present  situation,  deterred 
him  from  persisting  in  preaching  the  religion;  for  the  historian 
closes  the  account  by  telling  us,  that,  for  two  years,  he  received  all 
that  came  unto  him  in  his  own  hired  house,  where  he  was  permitted 
to  dwell  with  a soldier  that  guarded  him,  u preaching  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  all  confidence.” 

Now  the  historian,  from  whom  we  have  drawn  this  account,  in  the 
part  of  his  narrative  which  relates  to  Saint  Paul,  is  supported  by 
the  strongest  corroborating  testimony  that  a history  can  receive. 
We  are  in  possession  of  letters  written  by  Saint  Paul  himself  upon 
the  subject  of  his  ministry,  and  either  written  during  the  period 
which  the  history  comprises,  or  if  written  afterward,  reciting  and 
referring  to  the  transactions  of  that  period.  These  letters,  without 
borrowing  from  history,  or  the  history  from  them,  unintentionally 
confirm  the  account  which  the  history  delivers,  in  a great  variety  of 
particulars.  What  belongs  to  our  present  purpose  is  the  description 
exhibited  of  the  apostle’s  sufferings:  and  the  representation,  given 
in  the  history,  of  the  dangers  and  distresses  which  he  underwent, 
not  only  agrees,  in  general,  with  the  language  which  he  himself  uses 
whenever  he  speaks  of  his  life  or  ministry,  but  is  also,  in  many  in- 
stances, attested  by  a specific  correspondency  of  time,  place,  and 
order  of  events.  If  the  historian  put  down  in  his  narrative,  that  at 
Philippi  the  apostle  “ was  beaten  with  many  stripes,  cast  into  prison, 
and  there  treated  with  rigour  and  indignity  we  find  him,  in  a 
letter**  to  a neighbouring  church,  reminding  his  converts,  that, 

after  he  had  suffered  before,  and  was  shamefully  entreated  at  Phi- 
lippi, he  was  bold,  nevertheless,  to  speak  unto  them  (to  whose  city 
he  next  came)  the  gospel  of  God.”  If  the  history  relate, that,  at 
Thessalonica,  the  house  in  which  the  apostle  was  lodged,  when  he 
first  came  to  that  place,  was  assaulted  by  the  populace,  and  the  mas- 
ter of  it  dragged  before  the  magistrate  for  admitting  such  a guest 

’*  Acts,  xxii.  24.  f Ibid.  xxv.  9,  11.  X Ibid.  xxiv.  27.  § Ibid,  xxvii. 

H Ibid.  xvi.  23,  24.  **  1 Thess.  ii.  2.  t+  Acts,  xvii.  5. 
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within  his  doors  ; the  apostle,  in  his  letter  to  the  Christians  of  Thes- 
salonica,  calls  to  their  remembrance  44  how  they  had  received  the 
gospel  in  much  affliction/’*  If  the  history  deliver  an  account  of  an 
insurrection  at  Ephesus,  which  had  nearly  cost  the  apostle  his  life;  ),, 
we  have  the  apostle  himself,  in  a letter  written  a short  time  after  his  |js 
departure  from  that  city,  describing  his  despair,  and  returning 
thanks  for  his  deliverance.*)*  If  the  history  inform  us,  that  the  apos- 
tle was  expelled  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  attempted  to  be  stoned  at 
Iconium,  and  actually  stoned  at  Lystra;  there  is  preserved  a letter  ra 
from  him  to  a favourite  convert,  whom,  as  the  same  history  tells  us,  T 
he  first  met  with  in  these  parts ; in  which  letter  he  appeals  to  that 
disciple’s  knowledge  44  of  the  persecutions  which  befell  him  at  Anti-  v 
och,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra.J  If  the  history  make  the  apostle,  in  < 
his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  remind  them,  as  one  proof  of  the  „ 
disinterestedness  of  his  views,  that,  to  their  knowledge,  he  had  sup- 
plied his  own  and  the  necessities  of  his  companions  by  personal  la- 
bour ;§  we  find  the  same  apostle,  in  a letter  written  during  his  resi-  / 
dence  at  Ephesus,  asserting  of  himself,  that  44  even  to  that  hour  he  1 
laboured,  working  with  his  own  hands.”^[  1 

These  coincidences,  together  with  many  relative  to  other  parts  of  | 
the  apostle’s  history,  and  all  drawn  from  independent  sources,  hot  , 
only  confirm  the  truth  of  the  account,  in  the  particular  points  as  to 
which  they  are  observed,  but  add  much  to  the  credit  of  the  narrative 
in  all  its  parts ; and  support  the  author’s  profession  of  being  a con- 
temporary of  the  person  whose  history  he  writes,  and,  throughout  a 
material  portion  of  his  narrative,  a companion. 

What  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  declare  of  the  suffering  state  of 
Christianity,  the  writings  which  remain  of  their  companions  and  im- 
mediate followers,  expressly  confirm. 

Clement,  who  is  honourably  mentioned  by  Saint  Paul  in  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians,**  hath  left  us  his  attestation  to  this  point,  in 
the  following  words : 44  Let  us  take  (says  he)  the  examples  of  our 
own  age.  Through  zeal  and  envy,  the  most  faithful  and  righteous 
pillars  of  the  church  have  been  persecuted  even  to  the  most  grievous 
deaths.  Let  us  set  before  our  eyes  the  holy  apostles.  Peter,  by 
unjust  envy,  underwent,  not  one  or  two,  but  many  sufferings ; till 
at  last,  being  martyred,  he  went  to  the  place  of  glory  that  was  due 
unto  him.  For  the  same  cause  did  Paul,  in  like  manner,  receive  the 
reward  of  his  patience.  Seven  times  he  was  in  bonds  : he  was  whip- 
ped, was  stoned;  he  preached  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
leaving  behind  him  the  glorious  report  of  his  faith  ; and  so  having 
taught  the  whole  world  righteousness,  and  for  that  end  travelled 
even  unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  West,  he  at  last  suffered  martyr- 
dom by  the  command  of  the  governors,  and  departed  out  of  the 
world,  and  went  unto  his  holy  place,  being  become  a most  eminent 
pattern  of  patience  unto  all  ages.  To  these  holy  apostles  were 

* 1 Thess.  i.  6.  -f*  Acts,  xix.  2 Cor.  i.  8 — 10. 

± Acts,  xiii.  30 ; xiv.  5,  19.  2 Tim.  iii.  10,  11.  § Acts,  xx.  31. 
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joined  a very  great  number  of  others,  who,  having  through  envy 
undergone,  in  like  manner,  many  pains  and  torments,  have  left  a 
| glorious  example  to  us.  For  this,  not  only  men,  but  women  have 
been  persecuted ; and,  having  suffered  very  grievous  and  cruel  pun- 
ishments, have  finished  the  course  of  their  faith  with  firmness.1’* 

Hermas,  saluted  by  Saint  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  a 
piece  very  little  connected  with  historical  recitals,  thus  speaks : 

! “ Such  as  have  believed  and  suffered  death  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  have  endured  with  a ready  mind,  and  have  given  up  their  lives 
with  all  their  hearts.”-|“ 

Poly  carp,  the  disciple  of  John  (though  all  that  remains  of  his 
works  be  a very  short  epistle)  has  not  left  this  subject  unnoticed. 
c<  I exhort  (says  he)  all  of  you,  that  ye  obey  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness, and  exercise  all  patience,  which  ye  have  seen  set  forth  before 
your  eyes,  not  only  in  the  blessed  Ignatius,  and  Lorimus,  and  Rufus, 
but  in  others  among  yourselves,  and  in  Paul  himself  and  the  rest  of 
the  apostles ; being  confident  in  this,  that  all  these  have  not  run  in 
vain,  but  in  faith  and  righteousness  ; and  are  gone  to  the  place  that 
was  due  to  them  from  the  Lord,  with  whom  also  they  suffered.  For 
they  loved  not  this  present  world,  but  Him  who  died,  and  was  raised 
again  by  God  for  us.”J 

Ignatius,  the  contemporary  of  Polycarp,  recognises  the  same  topic, 
briefly  indeed,  but  positively  and  precisely.  “ For  this  cause  (i.  e. 
having  felt  and  handled  Christ’s  body  after  his  resurrection,  and 
! being  convinced,  as  Ignatius  expresses  it,  both  by  his  flesh  and  Spi- 
rit) they  {i.  e.  Peter,  and  those  who  were  present  with  Peter  ait 
Christ’s  appearance)  despised  death,  and  were  found  to  be  above 
it.”§ 

Would  the  reader  know  what  a persecution  in  these  days  was,  I 
would  refer  him  to  a circular  letter,  written  by  the  church  of  Smyrna 
soon  after  the  death  of  Polycarp,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
lived  with  Saint  John ; and  which  letter  is  entitled  a relation  of  that 
bishop’s  martyrdom.  66  The  sufferings  (say  they)  of  all  the  other 

I martyrs  were  blessed  and  generous,  which  they  underwent  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God.  For  so  it  becomes  us,  who  are  more  religious 
than  others,  to  ascribe  the  power  and  ordering  of  all  things  unto 
him.  And,  indeed,  who  can  choose  but  admire  the  greatness  of 
their  minds,  and  that  admirable  patience  and  love  of  their  Master, 
which  then  appeared  in  them  P who,  when  they  were  so  flayed  with 
whipping,  that  the  frame  and  structure  of  their  bodies  were  laid  open 
to  their  very  inward  veins  and  arteries,  nevertheless  endured  it.  In 
like  manner,  those  who  were  condemned  to  the  beasts,  and  kept  a 
long  time  in  prison,  underwent  many  cruel  torments,  being  forced  to 
lie  upon  sharp  spikes  laid  under  their  bodies,  and  tormented  with  di- 
vers other  sorts  of  punishments ; that  so,  if  it  were  possible,  the  ty- 

* Clem,  ad  Cor.  c.  v.  vi.  Abp.  Wake’s  Trans. 

*j-  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  c.  xxviii.  J Pol.  ad  Phil.  c.  ix. 
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rant,  by  the  length  of  their  sufferings,  might  have  brought  them  to 
deny  Christ.”* 


CHAPTER  V. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many , professing  to  he  original  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings, 
voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  Hfhey  delivered, 
and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts ; Wnd  that  they 
also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

On  the  history,  of  which  the  last  chapter  contains  an  abstract,  there 
are  a few  observations  which  it  may  be  proper  to  make,  by  way  of 
applying  its  testimony  to  the  particular  propositions  for  which  we 
contend. 

I.  Although  our  Scripture  history  leaves  the  general  account  of 
the  apostles  in  an  early  part  of  the  narrative,  and  proceeds  with  the 
separate  account  of  one  particular  apostle,  yet  the  information  which 
it  delivers  so  far  extends  to  the  rest,  as  it  shows  the  nature  of  the 
service.  When  we  see  one  apostle  suffering  persecution  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  commission,  we  shall  not  believe,  without  evidence,  that 
the  same  office  could,  at  the  same  time,  be  attended  with  ease  and 
safety  to  others.  And  this  fair  and  reasonable  inference  is  confirmed 
by  the  direct  attestation  of  the  letters,  to  which  we  have  so  often  re- 
ferred. The  writer  of  these  letters  not  only  alludes,  in  numerous 
passages,  to  his  own  sufferings,  but  speaks  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
as  enduring  like  sufferings  with  himself.  “ I think  that  God  hath 
set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were,  appointed  to  death ; for  we 
are  made  a spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men;  — 
even  unto  this  present  hour,  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  na- 
ked, and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place ; and  la- 
bour, working  with  our  own  hands:  being  reviled,  we  bless;  being 
persecuted,  we  suffer  it ; being  defamed,  we  entreat : we  are  made 
as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  as  the  off-scouring  of  all  things  unto 
this  day.1’’)*  Add  to  which,  that  in  the  short  account  that  is  given 
of  the  other  apostles  in  the  former  part  of  the  history,  and  within 
the  short  period  which  that  account  comprises,  we  find,  first,  two  of 
them  seized,  imprisoned,  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  threat- 
ened with  farther  punishment ; j then,  the  whole  number  imprisoned 
and  beaten  ;§  soon  afterward,  one  of  their  adherents  stoned  to  death, 
and  so  hot  a persecution  raised  against  the  sect,  as  to  drive  most  of 
them  out  of  the  place ; a short  time  only  succeeding,  before  one  of 
the  twelve  was  beheaded,  and  another  sentenced  to  the  same  fate ; 
and  all  this  passing  in  the  single  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  ten 
years  after  the  Founder’s  death,  and  the  commencement  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

* Kel,  Mor.  Pol.  c.  ii.  1 Cor.  iv.  9,  et  seq.  $ Acts,  iv.  3,  21, 
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II.  We  take  no  credit  at  present  for  the  miraculous  part  of  the 
narrative,  nor  do  we  insist  upon  the  correctness  of  single  passages  of 
it.  If  the  whole  story  be  not  a novel,  a romance  ; the  whole  action 
a dream  ; if  Peter,  and  J ames,  and  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
mentioned  in  the  account,  be  not  all  imaginary  persons ; if  their  let- 
ters be  not  all  forgeries,  and,  what  is  more,  forgeries  of  names  and 
characters  which  never  existed ; then  is  there  evidence  in  our  hands 
sufficient  to  support  the  only  fact  we  contend  for  (and  which,  I re- 
peat again,  is,  in  itself,  highly  probable)  that  the  original  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ  exerted  great  endeavours  to  propagate  his  religion,  and 
underwent  great  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  in  consequence  of 
their  undertaking. 

III.  The  general  reality  of  the  apostolic  history  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  consideration,  that  it,  in  truth,  does  no  more  than  as- 
sign adequate  causes  for  effects  which  certainly  were  produced,  and 
describes  consequences  naturally  resulting  from  situations  which 
certainly  existed.  The  effects  were  certainly  these,  of  which  this  his- 
tory sets  forth  the  cause,  and  origin,  and  progress.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  because  it  is  recorded  by  other  testimony  than 
that  of  the  Christians  themselves,  that  the  religion  began  to  prevail 
at  that  time  and  in  that  country.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how 
it  could  begin,  or  prevail  at  all,  without  the  exertions  of  the  Foun- 
der and  his  followers,  in  propagating  the  new  persuasion.  The  his- 
tory now  in  our  hands  describes  these  exertions,  the  persons  employ- 
ed, the  means  and  endeavours  made  use  of,  and  the  labours  under- 
taken in  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose.  Again,  the  treatment 
which  the  history  represents  the  first  propagators  of  the  religion  to 
have  experienced,  was  no  other  than  what  naturally  resulted  from 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  confessedly  placed.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  religion  was  adverse,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  reigning  opin- 
ions, and  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  nation  to  which  it  was  first 
introduced ; and  that  it  overthrew,  so  far  as  it  was  received,  the 
established  theology  and  worship  of  every  other  country.  We  can- 
not feel  much  reluctance  in  believing  that,  when  the  messengers  of 
such  a system  went  about  not  only  publishing  their  opinions,  but 
collecting  proselytes,  and  forming  regular  societies  of  proselytes, 
they  should  meet  with  opposition  in  their  attempts,  or  that  this  op- 
position should  sometimes  proceed  to  fatal  extremities.  Our  history 
details  examples  of  this  opposition,  and  of  the  sufferings  and  dangers 
which  the  emissaries  of  the  religion  underwent,  perfectly  agreeable 
to  what  might  reasonably  be  expected,  from  the  nature  of  their  un- 
dertaking, compared  with  the  character  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  it  was  carried  on. 

IV.  The  records  before  us  supply  evidence  of  what  formed  ano- 
ther member  of  our  general  proposition,  and  what,  as  hath  already 
been  observed,  is  highly  probable,  and  almost  a necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  new  profession,  viz.  that,  together  with  activity  and 
courage  in  propagating  the  religion,  the  primitive  followers  of  J esus 
assumed,  upon  their  conversion,  a new  and  peculiar  course  of  private 
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life.  Immediately  after  their  Master  was  withdrawn  from  them,  w<* 
hear  of  their  44  continuing  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion of  their  44  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple  ;”*f* 
of 44  many  being  gathered  together  praying.’’^  W e know  what  strict 
injunctions  were  laid  upon  the  converts  by  their  teachers.  Where- 
ever  they  came,  the  first  word  of  their  preaching  was,  44  Repent !” 
We  know  that  these  injunctions  obliged  them  to  refrain  from  many 
species  of  licentiousness,  which  Were  not,  at  that  time,  reputed  crimi- 
nal. We  know  the  rules  of  purity,  and  the  maxims  of  benevolence, 
which  Christians  read  in  their  books ; concerning  which  rules,  it  is 
enough  to  observe,  that,  if  they  Were,  I will  not  say,  completely 
obeyed,  but  in  any  degree  regarded,  they  would  produce  a system 
of  conduct,  and,  what  is  more  difficult  to  preserve,  a disposition  of 
mind,  and  a regulation  of  affections,  different  from  any  thing  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed,  and  different  from  what 
they  would  see  in  others.  The  change  and  distinction  of  manners, 
which  resulted  from  their  new  character,  is  perpetually  referred  to  in 
the  letters  of  their  teachers.  44  And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  wherein  in  times  past  ye  walked, 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience-; among  whom  also  we  had  our  conversation  in  times  past, 
in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the 
mind,  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.”§ 
— 44  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the 
will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess 
of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries ; wherein 
they  think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of 
Wo£.”^[  Saint  Paul,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  after  enu- 
merating, as  his  manner  was,  a catalogue  of  vicious  characters,  adds, 
4,4  Such  were  some  of  you  ; but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sancti- 
fied.”** In  like  manner,  and  alluding  to  the  same  change  of  practi- 
ces and  sentiments,  he  asks  the  Roman  Christians,  44  what  fruit  they 
had  in  those  things,  whereof  they  are  now  ashamed  The  phrases 
which  the  same  writer  employs  to  describe  the  moral  condition  of 
Christians,  compared  with  their  condition  before  they  became  Chris- 
tians, such  as  44 newness  of  life,”  being  “freed  from  sin,”  being 
44  dead  to  sin  ;”  44  the  destruction  of  the  body  of  sin,  that >for  the  fu- 
ture , they  should  not  serve  sin  ;1’  44  children  of  light  and  of  the  day,” 
as  opposed  to  44  children  of  darkness  and  of  the  night ;”  44  not  sleep- 
ing as  others ;”  imply,  at  least,  a new  system  of  obligation,  and, 
probably,  a new  series  of  conduct,  commencing  with  their  conver- 
sion. 

The  testimony  which  Pliny  bears  to  the  behaviour  of  the  new  sect 
in  his  time,  and  which  testimony  comes  not  more  than  fifty  years 
after  that  of  Saint  Paul,  is  very  applicable  to  the  subject  under 

* Acts,  i.  14.  -f-  Ibid.  ii.  46.  $ Ibid.  xii.  12. 

§ Eph.  ii.  1 — 3.  See  also  Tit.  iii.  3.  If  1 Pet.  iv.  3,  4. 

**  1 Cor.  vi.  11.  rf-f  Rom.  vi.  21. 
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consideration.  The  character  which  this  writer  gives  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  age,  and  which  was  drawn  from  a pretty  accurate  in- 
quiry, because  he  considered  their  moral  principles  as  the  point  in 
which  the  magistrate  was  interested,  is  as  follows: — He  tells  the 
emperor,  “ that  some  of  those  who  had  relinquished  the  society,  or 
who,  to  save  themselves,  pretended  that  they  had  relinquished  it, 
affirmed  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together,  on  a stated  day,  be- 
fore it  was  light,  and  sang  among  themselves  alternately  a hymn  to 
Christ  as  a god ; and  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  com- 
mission of  any  wickedness,  but  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of 
theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery ; that  they  would  never  falsify  their 
word,  or  deny  a pledge  committed  to  them,  when  called  upon  to  re- 
turn it.”  This  proves  that  a morality,  more  pure  and  strict  than 
was  ordinary,  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Christian  societies.  And  to 
me  it  appears,  that  we  are  authorized  to  carry  this  testimony  back 
to  the  age  of  the  apostles  ; because  it  is  not  probable  that  the  imme- 
diate hearers  and  disciples  of  Christ  were  more  relaxed  than  their 
successors  in  Pliny’s  time,  or  the  missionaries  of  the  religion,  than 
those  whom  they  taught. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many,  professing  to  he  original  witnesses 
of'  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  suf- 
ferings, voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  de- 
livered, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts  ; and  that 
they  also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

When  we  consider,  first,  the  prevalency  of  the  religion  at  this 
hour ; secondly,  the  only  credible  account  which  can  be  given  of  its 
origin,  viz.  the  activity  of  the  Founder  and  his  associates  ; thirdly, 
the  opposition  which  that  activity  must  naturally  have  excited; 
fourthly,  the  fate  of  the  Founder  of  the  religion,  attested  by  heathen 
writers  as  well  as  our  own ; fifthly,  the  testimony  of  the  same  writers 
to  the  sufferings  of  Christians,  either  contemporary  with,  or  imme- 
diately succeeding,  the  original  settlers  of  the  institution ; sixthly, 
predictions  of  the  sufferings  of  his  followers  ascribed  to  the  Founder 
of  the  religion,  which  ascription  alone  proves,  either  that  such  pre- 
dictions were  delivered  and  fulfilled,  or  that  the  writers  of  Christ’s 
life  were  induced  by  the  event  to  attribute  such  predictions  to  him ; 
seventhly,  letters  now  in  our  possession,  written  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  the  transaction,  referring  expressly  to  extreme  labours, 
dangers,  and  sufferings,  sustained  by  themselves  and  their  compa- 
nions ; lastly,  a history  purporting  to  be  written  by  a fellow-traveller 
of  one  of  the  new  teachers,  and,  by  its  unsophisticated  correspon- 
dency with  letters  of  that  person  still  extant,  proving  itself  to  be 
written  by  some  one  wrell  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  narra- 
tive, which  history  contains  accounts  of  travels,  persecutions,  and 
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martyrdoms,  answering  to  what  the  former  reasons  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect : when  we  lay  together  these  considerations,  which,  taken  se- 
parately, are,  I think,  correctly,  such  as  I have  stated  them  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  there  cannot  much  doubt  remain  upon  our  minds, 
but  that  a number  of  persons  at  that  time  appeared  in  the  world, 
publicly  advancing  an  extraordinary  story,  and,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
pagating the  belief  of  that  story,  voluntarily  incurring  great  personal 
dangers,  traversing  seas  and  kingdoms,  exerting  great  industry,  and 
sustaining  great  extremities  of  ill  usage  and  persecution.  It  is  also 
proved,  that  the  same  persons,  in  consequence  of  their  persuasion,  or 
pretended  persuasion,  of  the  truth  of  what  they  asserted,  entered 
upon  a course  of  life  in  many  respects  new  and  singular. 

From  the  clear  and  acknowledged  parts  of  the  case,  I think  it  to 
be  likewise  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  story,  for  which 
these  persons  voluntarily  exposed  themselves  to  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  which  they  endured,  was  a miraculous  story ; I mean, 
that  they  pretended  to  miraculous  evidence  of  some  kind  or  other. 
They  had  nothing  else  to  stand  upon.  The  designation  of  the  per- 
son, that  is  to  say,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rather  than  any  other 
person,  was  the  Messiah,  and  as  such  the  subject  of  their  ministry, 
could  only  be  founded  upon  supernatural  tokens  attributed  to  him. 
Here  were  no  victories,  no  conquests,  no  revolutions,  no  surprising 
elevation  of  fortune,  no  achievements  of  valour,  of  strength,  or  of 
policy,  to  appeal  to ; no  discoveries  in  any  art  or  science,  no  great 
efforts  of  genius  or  learning  to  produce.  A Galilean  peasant  was 
announced  to  the  world  as  a divine  lawgiver.  A young  man  of  mean 
condition,  of  a private  and  simple  life,  and  who  had  wrought  no  de- 
liverance for  the  Jewish  nation,  was  declared  to  be  their  Messiah. 
This,  without  ascribing  to  him  at  the  same  time  some  proofs  of  his 
mission  (and  what  other  but  supernatural  proofs  could  there  be  ?) 
was  too  absurd  a claim  to  be  either  imagined,  or  attempted,  or  cre- 
dited. In  whatever  degree,  or  in  whatever  part,  the  religion  was 
argumentative , when  it  came  to  the  question,  “ Is  the  carpenter’s  son 
of  Nazareth  the  person  whom  we  are  to  receive  and  obey  ?”  there 
was  nothing  but  the  miracles  attributed  to  him,  by  which  his  preten- 
sions could  be  maintained  for  a moment.  Every  controversy  and 
every  question  must  presuppose  these  : for,  however  such  controver- 
sies, when  they  did  arise,  might,  and  naturally  would,  be  discussed 
upon  their  own  grounds  of  argumentation,  without  citing  the  mira- 
culous evidence  which  had  been  asserted  to  attend  the  Founder  of 
the  religion  (which  would  have  been  to  enter  upon  another,  and  a 
more  general  question)  yet  we  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  without  pre- 
viously supposing  the  existence  or  the  pretence  of  such  evidence, 
there  could  have  been  no  place  for  the  discussion  of  the  argument  at 
all.  Thus,  for  example,  whether  the  prophecies,  which  the  Jews  in- 
terpreted to  belong  to  the  Messiah,  were,  or  were  not  applicable  to 
the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  a natural  subject  of  debate  in 
those  times ; and  the  debate  would  proceed,  without  recurring  at 
every  turn  to  his  miracles,  because  it  set  out  with  supposing  these ; 
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inasmuch  as  without  miraculous  marks  and  tokens  (real  or  pretend- 
ed) or  without  some  such  great  change  effected  by  his  means  in  the 
public  condition  of  the  country,  as  might  have  satisfied  the  then  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  these  prophecies,  I do  not  see  how  the  ques- 
tion could «ever  have  been  entertained.  Apollos,  we  read,  “ migh- 
tily convinced  the  Jews,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was 
Christ;”*  but  unless  Jesus  had  exhibited  some  distinction  of  his 
person,  some  proof  of  supernatural  power,  the  argument  from  the  old 
Scriptures  could  have  had  no  place.  It  had  nothing  to  attach  upon. 
A young  man  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God,  gathering  a crowd  about 
him,  and  delivering  to  them  lectures  of  morality,  could  not  have  ex- 
cited so  much  as  a doubt  among  the  Jews,  whether  he  was  the  object 
in  whom  a long  series  of  ancient  prophecies  terminated,  from  the 
completion  of  which  they  had  formed  such  magnificent  expectations, 
and  expectations  of  a nature  so  opposite  to  what  appeared  ; I mean, 
no  such  doubt  could  exist  when  they  had  the  whole  case  before  them, 
when  they  saw  him  put  to  death  for  his  officiousness,  and  when  by 
his  death  the  evidence  concerning  him  was  closed.  Again,  the  effect 
of  the  Messiah’s  coming,  supposing  Jesus  to  have  been  he,  upon 
Jews,  upon  Gentiles,  upon  their  relation  to  each  other,  upon  their 
acceptance  with  God,  upon  their  duties  and  their  expectations ; his 
nature,  authority,  office,  and  agency  ; were  likely  to  become  subjects 
of  much  consideration  with  the  early  votaries  of  the  religion,  and  to 
occupy  their  attention  and  writings.  I should  not  however  expect, 
that  in  these  disquisitions,  whether  preserved  in  the  form  of  letters, 
speeches,  or  set  treatises,  frequent  or  very  direct  mention  of  his  mira- 
cles would  occur.  Still,  miraculous  evidence  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  argument.  In  the  primary  question,  miraculous  pretensions, 
and  miraculous  pretensions  alone,  were  what  they  had  to  rely  upon. 

That  the  original  story  was  miraculous,  is  very  fairly  also  infer- 
red from  the  miraculous  powers  which  were  laid  claim  to  by  the 
Christians  of  succeeding  ages.  If  the  accounts  of  these  miracles  be 
true,  it  was  a continuation  of  the  same  powers ; if  they  be  false,  it 
was  an  imitation , I will  not  say,  of  what  had  been  wrought,  but  of 
what  had  been  reported  to  have  been  wrought,  by  those  who  prece- 
ded them.  That  imitation  should  follow  reality,  fiction  should  be 
grafted  upon  truth  ; that,  if  miracles  were  performed  at  first,  mira- 
cles should  be^pretended  afterward  ; agrees  so  well  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  that  we  can  have  no  great  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving it.  The  contrary  supposition  is  very  improbable,  namely, 
that  miracles  should  be  pretended  to  by  the  followers  of  the  apostles 
and  first  emissaries  of  the  religion,  when  none  were  pretended  to, 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  that  of  their  Master,  by  these  apostles 
and  emissaries  themselves. 


Acts,  xviii.  28. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many , professing  to  he  original  witnesses 
of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  suf- 
ferings, voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  de- 
livered, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts  ; and  that 
they  also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct . 

It  being  then  once  proved,  that  the  first  propagators  of  the  Chris- 
tian institution  did  exert  activity,  and  subject  themselves  to  great 
dangers  and  sufferings,  in  consequence  and  for  the  sake  of  an  extra- 
ordinary, and,  I think,  we  may  say,  of  a miraculous  story  of  some 
kind  or  other ; the  next  great  question  is,  Whether  the  account, 
which  our  Scriptures  contain,  be  that  story ; that  which  these  men 
delivered,  and  for  which  they  acted  and  suffered  as  they  did  ? This 
question  is,  in  effect,  no  other  than  whether  the  story  which  Chris- 
tians have  now , be  the  story  which  Christians  had  then  ? And  of  this 
the  following  proofs  may  be  deduced  from  general  considerations, 
and  from  considerations  prior  to  any  inquiry  into  the  particular  rea- 
sons and  testimonies  by  which  the  authority  of  our  histories  is  sup- 
ported. 

In  the  first  place,  there  exists  no  trace  or  vestige  of  any  other 
story.  It  is  not,  like  the  death  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  a competition 
between  opposite  accounts,  or  between  the  credit  of  different  histo- 
rians. There  is  not  a document,  or  scrap  of  account,  either  contem- 
porary with  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  or  extant  within 
many  ages  after  the  commencement,  which  assigns  a history  sub- 
stantially different  from  ours.  The  remote,  brief,  and  incidental 
notices  of  the  affair,  which  are  found  in  heathen  writers,  so  far  as 
they  do  go,  go  along  with  us.  They  bear  testimony  to  these  facts  : 
— that  the  institution  originated  from  Jesus ; that  the  Founder  was 
put  to  death,  as  a malefactor,  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  governor,  Pontius  Pilate ; that  the  religion  nevertheless 
spread  in  that  city,  and  throughout  Judea;  and  that  it  was  propa- 
gated thence  to  distant  countries ; that  the  converts  were  numerous ; 
that  they  suffered  great  hardships  and  injuries  for  their  profession ; 
and  that  all  this  took  place  in  the  age  of  the  world  which  our  books 
have  assigned.  They  go  on  farther,  to  describe  the  manners  of 
Christians,  in  terms  perfectly  conformable  to  the  accounts  extant  in 
our  books ; that  they  were  wont  to  assemble  on  a certain  day  ; that 
they  sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a god ; that  they  bound  themselves 
by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  crime,  but  to  abstain  from  theft  and 
adultery,  to  adhere  strictly  to  their  promises,  and  not  to  deny  money 
deposited  in  their  hands  ;* **  that  they  worshipped  him  who  was  cruci- 

* See  Pliny’s  Letter. — Bonnet,  in  his  lively  way  of  expressing  himself,  says — 

“ Comparing  Pliny’s  Letter  with  the  account  of  the  Acts,  it  seems  to  me  that  I had 
not  taken  up  another  author,  but  that  I was  still  reading  the  historian  of  that  extra- 
ordinary society.”  This  is  strong ; but  there  is  undoubtedly  an  affinity,  and  all  the 
affinity  that  could  be  expected. 
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fled  in  Palestine ; that  their  first  lawgiver  had  taught  them  that  they 
j were  all  brethren  ; that  they  had  a great  contempt  for  the  things  of 
f this  world,  and  looked  upon  them  as  common  ; that  they  flew  to  one 
another’s  relief ; that  they  cherished  strong  hopes  of  immortality ; 

I that  they  despised  death,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  sufferings.* 
i This  is  the  account  of  writers  who  viewed  the  subject  at  a great  dis- 
tance; who  were  uninformed  and  uninterested  about  it.  It  bears 
the  characters  of  such  an  account  upon  the  face  of  it,  because  it  de- 
scribes effects,  namely,  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  a new  religion, 
and  the  conversion  of  great  multitudes  to  it,  without  descending,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  to  the  detail  of  the  transaction  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  the  interior  of  the  institution,  the  evidence  or  argu- 
ments offered  by  those  who  drew  over  others  to  it.  Yet  still  here  is 
no  contradiction  of  our  story ; no  other  or  different  story  set  up 
against  it : but  so  far  a confirmation  of  it,  as  that,  in  the  general 
points  on  which  the  heathen  account  touches,  it  agrees  with  that 
which  we  find  in  our  own  books. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  very  few  Jewish  writers,  of  that 
and  the  adjoining  period,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Whatever 
they  omit,  or  whatever  difficulties  we  may  find  in  explaining  the 
omission,  they  advance  no  other  history  of  the  transaction  than  that 
which  we  acknowledge.  Josephus,  who  wrote  his  Antiquities,  or 
History  of  the  Jews,  about  sixty  years  after  the  commencement  of 
Christianity,  in  a passage  generally  admitted  as  genuine,  makes  men- 
tion of  John  under  the  name  of  John  the  Baptist;  that  he  was  a 
preacher  of  virtue ; that  he  baptized  his  proselytes ; that  he  was 
well  received  by  the  people ; that  he  was  imprisoned  and  put  to 
death  by  Herod ; and  that  Herod  lived  in  a criminal  cohabitation 
with  Herodias,  his  brother’s  wife.*[*  In  another  passage  allowed  by 
many,  although  not  without  considerable  question  being  moved 
about  it,  we  hear  of  “ James,  the  brother  of  him  who  was  called 
Jesus,  and  of  his  being  put  to  death.”]:  In  a third  passage,  extant 
in  every  copy  that  remains  of  Josephus’s  history,  but  the  authenti- 
city of  which  has  nevertheless  been  long  disputed,  we  have  an  expli- 
cit testimony  to  the  substance  of  our  history  in  these  words:  — 66  At 
that  time  lived  Jesus,  a wise  man,  if  he  may  be  called  a man,  for  he 
performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was  a teacher  of  such  men 
as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him  many 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  was  the  Christ ; and  when  Pilate,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  chief  among  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross, 
they  who  before  had  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  did  not  cease  to 

* “ It  is  incredible  what  expedition  they  use  when  any  of  their  friends  are  known 
to.be  in  trouble.  In  a word,  they  spare  nothing  upon  such  an  occasion ; — for  these 
miserable  men  have  no  doubt  they  shall  be  immortal  and  live  for  ever ; therefore 
they  contemn  death,  and  many  surrender  themselves  to  sufferings.  Moreover,  their 
first  lawgiver  has  taught  them  that  they  are  all  brethren,  when  once  they  have  turn- 
ed and  renounced  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  worship  this  Master  of  theirs  who  was 
crucified,  and  engage  to  live  according  to  his  laws.  They  have  also  a sovereign  con- 
tempt for  all  the  things  of  this  world,  and  look  upon  them  as  common.”  Lucian, 
de  Morte  Peregrini,  t.  i.  p.  565.  ed.  Graev. 

t Antiq.  1.  xviii.  cap.  v.  sect.  1,  2.  $ Ibid.  1.  xx.  cap.  ix.  sect.  1. 
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adhere  to  him ; for,  on  the  third  day,  he  appeared  to  them  alive  |0f 
again,  the  divine  prophets  having  foretold  these  and  many  wonder-  |lnl 
ful  things  concerning  him.  And  the  sect  of  the  Christians,  so  call-  11111 
ed  from  him,  subsists  to  this  time.’1*  Whatever  become  of  the  con-  * 
froversy  concerning  the  genuineness  of  this  passage ; whether  Jose-  f 
phus  go  the  whole  length  of  our  history,  which,  if  the  passage  be 
sincere,  he  does : or  whether  he  proceed  only  a very  little  way  with  l'11 
us,  which,  if  the  passage  be  rejected,  we  confess  to  be  the  case ; still  ' 
what  we  asserted  is  true,  that  he  gives  no  other  or  different  history  |e 
of  the  subject  from  ours,  no  other  or  different  account  of  the  origin  ^ 
of  the  institution.  And  I think  also,  that  it  may  with  great  reason 
be  contended,  either  that  the  passage  is  genuine,  or  that  the  silence 
of  Josephus  was  designed.  For,  although  we  should  lay  aside  the 
authority  of  our  own  books  entirely,  yet  when  Tacitus,  who  wrote 
not  twenty,  perhaps  not  ten,  years  after  Josephus  in  his  account  of 
a period  in  which  Josephus  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  tells  us, 
that  a vast  multitude  of  Christians  were  condemned  at  Rome ; that 
they  derived  their  denomination  from  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  was  put  to  death,  as  a criminal,  by  the  procurator,  Pon- 
tius Pilate;  that  the  superstition  had  spread  not  only  over  Judea, 
the  source  of  the  evil,  but  had  reached  Rome  also: — when  Sueto- 
nius, an  historian  contemporary  with  Tacitus,  relates  that,  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  the  Jews  were  making  disturbances  at  Rome, 
Christus  being  their  leader ; and  that,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  the 
Christians  were  punished ; under  both  which  emperors,  Josephus 
lived : when  Pliny,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  epistle  not  more  than 
thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  Josephus’s  history,  found  the 
Christians  in  such  numbers  in  the  province  of  Bithynia,  as  to  draw 
from  him  a complaint,  that  the  contagion  had  seized  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  and  had  so  seized  them  as  to  produce  a general  deser- 
tion of  the  public  rites ; and  when,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
there  is  no  reason  for  imagining  that  the  Christians  were  more  nu- 
merous in  Bithynia  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  : 
it  cannot,  I should  suppose,  after  this,  be  believed,  that  the  religion, 
and  the  transaction  upon  which  it  was  founded,  were  too  obscure 
to  engage  the  attention  of  Josephus,  or  to  obtain  a place  in  his  his- 
tory. Perhaps  he  did  not  know  how  to  represent  the  business,  and 
disposed  of  his  difficulties  by  passing  it  over  in  silence.  Eusebius 
wrote  the  life  of  Constantine,  yet  omits  entirely  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  in  that  life,  the  death  of  his  son  Crispus ; un- 
doubtedly for  the  reason  here  given.  The  reserve  of  Josephus  upon 
the  subject  of  Christianity  appears  also  in  his  passing  over  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Jews  by  Claudius,  which  Suetonius,  we  have  seen, 
has  recorded  with  an  express  reference  to  Christ.  This  is  at  least 
as  remarkable  as  his  silence  about  the  infants  of  Bethlehem.*)-  Be, 

* Antiq.  1.  xviii.  cap.  iii.  sect.  3. 

*J-  Michaelis  has  computed,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  fairly  enough,  that  probably 
not  more  than  twenty  children  perished  by  this  cruel  precaution.  Michaelis’s  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Marsh  ; vol.  i.  c.  ii.  sect.  11. 
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however,  the  fact,  or  the  cause  of  the  omission  in  Josephus,*  what 
| it  may,  no  other  or  different  history  on  the  subject  has  been  given  by 
| him,  or  is  pretended  to  have  been  given. 

But  farther ; the  whole  series  of  Christian  writers,  from  the  first 
! age  of  the  institution  down  to  the  present,  in  their  discussions,  apol- 
| ogies,  arguments,  and  controversies,  proceed  upon  the  general  story 
which  our  Scriptures  contain,  and  upon  no  other.  The  main  facts, 
the  principal  agents,  are  alike  in  all.  This  argument  will  appear  to 
be  of  great  force,  when  it  is  known  that  we  are  able  to  trace  back 
the  series  of  writers  to  a contact  with  the  historical  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  the  age  of  the  first  emissaries  of  the  religion,  and 
to  deduce  it,  by  an  unbroken  continuation,  from  that  end  of  the 
train  to  the  present. 

The  remaining  letters  of  the  apostles  (and  what  more  original  than 
their  letters  can  we  have  ?)  though  written  without  the  remotest  de- 
sign of  transmitting  the  history  of  Christ,  or  of  Christianity,  to  fu- 
ture ages,  or  even  of  making  it  known  to  their  contemporaries,  inci- 
dentally disclose  to  us  the  following  circumstances: — Christ’s  de- 
scent and  family ; his  innocence ; the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
his  character  (a  recognition  which  goes  to  the  whole  Gospel  history ;) 
his  exalted  nature ; his  circumcision ; his  transfiguration ; his  life 
of  opposition  and  suffering ; his  patience  and  resignation  ; the  ap- 
pointment of  the  eucharist,  and  the  manner  of  it ; his  agony  ; his 
confession  before  Pontius  Pilate ; his  stripes,  crucifixion,  and  bu- 
rial; his  resurrection ; his  appearance  after  it,  first  to  Peter,  then 
to  the  rest  of  the  apostles ; his  ascension  into  heaven ; and  his  desig- 
nation to  be  the  future  judge  of  mankind ; — the  stated  residence  of 
the  apostles  at  J erusalem ; the  working  of  miracles  by  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  were  also  the  hearers  of  Christ  ;*f — the 
successful  propagation  of  the  religion ; the  persecution  of  its  fol- 
lowers ; the  miraculous  conversion  of  Paul ; miracles  wrought  by 
himself,  and  alleged  in  his  controversies  with  his  adversaries,  and  in 

* There  is  no  notice  taken  of  Christianity  in  the  Mishna,  a collection  of  Jewish 
traditions  compiled  about  the  year  180 ; although  it  contains  a Tract  “ De  cultu 
peregrino,”  of  strange  or  idolatrous  worship;  yet  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
Christianity  was  perfectly  well  known  in  the  world  at  this  time.  There  is  extreme- 
ly little  notice  of  the  subject  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  compiled  about  the  year 
300,  and  not  much  more  in  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  of  the  year  500 ; although  both 
these  works  are  of  a religious  nature,  and  although,  when  the  first  was  compiled, 
Christianity  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  religion  of  the  state,  and,  when  the 
latter  was  published,  had  been  so  for  200  years. 

j*  Heb.  ii.  3.  “How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which,  at 
the  first,  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that 
heard  him,  God  also  bearing  them  Avitness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?”  I allege  this  epistle  without  hesitation ; for, 
whatever  doubts  may  have  been  raised  about  its  author,  there  can  be  none  concern- 
ing the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  No  epistle  in  the  collection  carries  about  more 
indubitable  marks  of  antiquity  than  this  does.  It  speaks,  for  instance,  throughout, 
of  the  temple  as  then  standing,  and  of  the  worship  of  the  temple  as  then  subsisting. 
— Heb.  viii.  4 : “ For,  if  he  were  on  earth,  he  should  not  be  a priest,  seeing  there 

are  priests  that  offer  according  to  the  law Again,  Heb.  xiii.  10  : “ We  have  an 

altar  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the  tabernacle.” 
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letters  to  the  persons  amongst  whom  they  were  wrought;  finally, 
that  miracles  were  the  signs  of  an  apostle .* 

In  an  epistle,  bearing  the  name  of  Barnabas,  the  companion  oi  Cto 
Paul,  probably  genuine,  certainly  belonging  to  that  age,  we  have  rot 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  his  choice  of  apostles  and  their  number,  his  "T 
passion,  the  scarlet  robe,  the  vinegar  and  gall,  the  mocking  and 
piercing,  the  casting  lots  for  his  coat,-)*  his  resurrection  on  the! 
eighth  (i.  e.  the  first  day  of  the  week)J  and  the  commemorative  dis- 
tinction of  that  day,  his  manifestation  after  his  resurrection,  and 
lastly,  his  ascension.  We  have  also  his  miracles  generally  but  posi- 
tively referred  to  in  the  following  words: — 66  Finally,  teaching  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  doing  many  wonders  and  signs  among  them, 
he  preached  to  them,  and  showed  the  exceeding  great  love  which  he 
bare  towards  them.,1§ 

In  an  epistle  of  Clement,  a hearer  of  St.  Paul,  although  written 
for  a purpose  remotely  connected  with  the  Christian  history,  we 
have  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  subsequent  mission  of  the 
apostles,  recorded  in  these  satisfactory  terms : “ The  apostles  have 
preached  to  us  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  God : — “ For,  hav- 
ing received  their  command,  and  being  thoroughly  assured  by  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ , they  went  abroad,  publish- 
ing that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.”^[  We  find  noticed  also, 
the  humility,  yet  the  power  of  Christ,**  his  descent  from  Abraham, 
his  crucifixion.  We  have  Peter  and  Paul  represented  as  faithful 
and  righteous  pillars  of  the  church  ; the  numerous  sufferings  of  Pe- 
ter ; the  bonds,  stripes,  and  stoning  of  Paul,  and  more  particularly 
his  extensive  and  unwearied  travels. 

In  an  epistle  of  Poly  carp,  a disciple  of  St.  John,  though  only  a 
brief  hortatory  letter,  we  have  the  humility,  patience,  sufferings, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  of  Christ,  together  with  the  apostolic 
character  of  St.  Paul,  distinctly  recognised.*f**f*  Of  this  same  father 
we  are  also  assured  by  Irenaeus,  that  he  (Irenasus)  had  heard  him 
relate,  “ what  he  had  received  from  eye-witnesses  concerning  the 


Lord,  both  concerning  his  miracles  and  his  doctrine. 


”++ 


++ 


In  the  remaining  works  of  Ignatius,  the  contemporary  of  Poly- 
carp, larger  than  those  of  Polycarp  (yet,  like  those  of  Polycarp, 
treating  of  subjects  in  no  wise  leading  to  any  recital  of  the  Chris- 
tian history)  the  occasional  allusions  are  proportion  ably  more  nu- 
merous. The  descent  of  Christ  from  David,  his  mother  Mary,  his 
miraculous  conception,  the  star  at  his  birth,  his  baptism  by  John, 
the  reason  assigned  for  it,  his  appeal  to  the  prophets,  the  ointment 
poured  on  his  head,  his  sufferings  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  his  resurrection,  the  Lord’s  day  called  and  kept  in 
commemoration  of  it,  and  the  eucliarist,  in  both  its  parts 


•are  un- 


* “ Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  in  signs, 
and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds.”  2 Cor.  xii.  12. 

-f-  Ep.  Bar.  c.  vii.  $ Ibid.  c.  vi.  § Ibid.  c.  v. 

Ep.  Clem.  Horn.  c.  xlii.  **  Ibid.  Rom.  c.  xvi. 

t+  Pol.  Ep.  ad  Phil.  c.  v.  viii.  ii.  iii.  Ir.  ad  Flor.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  v.  c.  20. 
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h I equivocally  referred  to.  Upon  the  resurrection,  this  writer  is  even 
circumstantial.  He  mentions  the  apostles'*  eating  and  drinking  with 
rf  Christ  after  he  had  risen,  their  feeling  and  their  handling  him  ; 
e'from  which  last  circumstance  Ignatius  raises  this  just  reflection; — - 
is!  w They  believed,  being  convinced  both  by  his  flesh  and  spirit ; for 
d this  cause,  they  despised  death,  and  were  found  to  be  above  it.”* 
ej  Quadratus,  of  the  same  age  with  Ignatius,  has  left  us  the  follow- 
•I  ing  noble  testimony  : — “ The  works  of  our  Saviour  were  always 
> conspicuous,  for  they  were  real  ; both  those  that  were  healed,  and 
• those  that  were  raised  from  the  dead ; who  were  seen  not  only  when 
i they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a long  time  afterward ; not  only 
whilst  he  dwelled  on  this  earth,  but  also  after  his  departure,  and  for 
a good  while  after  it,  insomuch  that  some  of  them  have  reached  to 
our  times.”*|- 

Justin  Martyr  came  little  more  than  thirty  years  after  Quadratus. 
From  Justin’s  works,  which  are  still  extant,  might  be  collected  a 
tolerably  complete  account  of  Christ’s  life,  in  all  points  agreeing 
with  that  which  is  delivered  in  our  Scriptures ; taken  indeed,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  those  Scriptures,  but  still  proving  that  this  ac- 
count, and  no  other,  was  the  account  known  and  extant  in  that  age. 
The  mirades  in  particular,  which  form  the  part  of  Christ’s  history 
most  material  to  be  traced,  stand  fully  and  distinctly  recognised  in 
the  following  passage : “ He  healed  those  who  had  been  blind,  and 
deaf,  and  lame,  from  their  birth  ; causing,  by  his  word,  one  to  leap, 
another  to  hear,  and  a third  to  see : and,  by  raising  the  dead,  and 
making  them  to  live,  he  induced,  by  his  works,  the  men  of  that  age 
to  know  him.”J 

It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  these  citations  lower,  because  the  his- 
tory, after  this  time,  occurs  in  ancient  Christian  writings  as  familiarly 
as  it  is  wont  to  do  in  modern  sermons ; occurs  always  the  same  in 
substance,  and  always  that  which  our  evangelists  represent. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  those  writings  of  Christians,  which  are 
genuine,  and  of  acknowledged  authority ; but  it  is,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, true  of  all  their  ancient  writings  which  remain ; although  some 
of  these  may  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  authors  to  whom  they 
did  not  belong,  or  may  contain  false  accounts,  or  may  appear  to  be 
undeserving  of  credit,  or  never  indeed  to  have  obtained  any.  What- 
ever fables  they  have  mixed  with  the  narrative,  they  preserve  the 
material  parts,  the  leading  facts,  as  we  have  them ; and,  so  far  as 
they  do  this,  although  they  be  evidence  of  nothing  else,  they  are  evi- 
dence that  these  points  were  fared,  were  received  and  acknowledged 
by  all  Christians  in  the  ages  in  which  the  books  were  written.  At 
least,  it  may  be  asserted,  that,  in  the  places  where  we  were  most  like- 
ly to  meet  with  such  things,  if  such  things  had  existed,  no  relics  ap- 
pear of  any  story  substantially  different  from  the  present,  as  the 
cause,  or  as  the  pretence,  of  the  institution. 

* Ad  Smyr.  c.  iii.  *f-  Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  4.  c.  3. 

+ Just.  Dial.  cum.  Trypli.  p.  288.  ed.  Thirl. 
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Now  that  the  original  story*  the  story  delivered  by  the  firs 
preachers  of  the  institution,  should  have  died  away  so  entirely  as  t<  pi 
have  left  no  record  or  memorial  of  its  existence,  although  so  mam 
records  and  memorials  of  the  time  and  transaction  remain  ; and  tha  j 
another  story  should  have  stepped  into  its  place,  and  gained  exclu 
sive  possession  of  the  belief  of  all  who  professed  themselves  disciple: 
of  the  institution , is  beyond  any  example  of  the  corruption  of  ever 
oral  tradition,  and  still  less  consistent  with  the  experience  of  writter  rC 
history : and  this  improbability,  which  is  very  great,  is  renderec 
still  greater  by  the  reflection,  that  no  such  change  as  the  oblivion  o; 
one  story,  and  the  substitution  of  another,  took  place  in  any  future 
period  of  the  Christian  era.  Christianity  hath  travelled  through 
dark  and  turbulent  ages : nevertheless  it  came  out  of  the  cloud  anc 
the  storm,  such,  in  substance,  as  it  entered  in.  Many  additions 
were  made  to  the  primitive  history,  and  these  entitled  to  different 
degrees  pf  credit ; many  doctrinal  errors  also  were  from  time  to  time 
grafted  into  the  public  creed ; but  still  the  original  story  remained, 
and  remained  the  same.  In  all  its  principal  parts,  it  has  been  fixed 
from  the  beginning. 

Thirdly : The  religious  rites  and  usages  that  prevailed  amongst 
the  early  disciples  of  Christianity,  were  such  as  belonged  to,  and 
sprung  out  of,  the  narrative  now  in  our  hands ; which  accordancy 
shows,  that  it  was  the  narrative  upon  which  these  persons  acted, 
and  which  they  had  received  from  their  teachers.  Our  account 
makes  the  Founder  of  the  religion  direct  that  his  disciples  should  be 
baptized : we  know  that  the  first  Christians  were  baptized.  Our 
account  makes  him  direct  that  they  should  hold  religious  assemblies  : 
we  find  that  they  did  hold  religious  assemblies.  Our  accounts  make 
the  apostles  assemble  upon  a stated  day  of  the  week : we  find,  and 
that  from  information  perfectly  independent  of  our  accounts,  that 
the  Christians  of  the  first  century,  did  observe  stated  days  of  assem- 
bling. Our  histories  record  the  institution  of  the  rite  which  we  call 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  a command  to  repeat  it  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion : we  find,  amongst  the  early  Christians,  the  celebration  of  this 
rite  universal.  And,  indeed,  we  find  concurring  in  all  the  above- 
mentioned  observances,  Christian  societies  of  many  different  nations 
and  languages,  removed  from  one  another  by  a great  distance  of 
place  and  dissimilitude  of  situation.  It  is  also  extremely  material 
to  remark,  that  there  is  no  room  for  insinuating  that  our  books  were' 
fabricated  with  a studious  accommodation  to  the  usages  which  ob- 
tained at  the  time  they  were  written ; that  the  authors  of  the  book 
found  the  usages  established,  and  framed  the  story  to  account  for 
their  original.  The  Scripture  accounts,  especially  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  are  too  short  and  cursory,  not  to  say  too  obscure,  and,  in 
this  view,  deficient,  to  allow  a place  for  any  such  suspicion.”* 

* The  reader  who  is  conversant  in  these  researches,  by  comparing  the  short  Scrip- 
ture accounts  of  the  Christian  rites  above  mentioned,  with  the  minute  and  circum- 
stantial directions  contained  in  the  pretended  apostolical  constitutions,  will  see  the 
force  of  this  observation  ; the  difference  between  truth  and  forgery. 
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Amongst  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  proposition,  viz.  that  the 
story,  which  we  have  now , is  in  substance,  the  story  which  the 
Christians  had  then , or,  in  other  words,  that  the  accounts  in  our 
Gospels  are,  as  to  their  principal  parts  at  least,  the  accounts  which 
the  apostles  and  original  teachers  of  the  religion  delivered,  one  arises 
from  observing,  that  it  appears  by  the  Gospels  themselves,  that  the 
story  was  public  at  the  time ; that  the  Christian  community  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  substance  and  principal  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  Gospels  were  not  the  original  cause  of  the  Christian 
history  being  believed,  but  were  themselves  among  the  consequences 
of  that  belief.  This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Saint  Luke,  in  his 
brief,  but,  as  I think,  very  important  and  instructive  preface : — 
“ Forasmuch  (says  the  evangelist)  as  mafiy  have  taken  in  hand  to 
set  forth  in  order  a declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  amongst  us , even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us , which , 
from  the  beginnings  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word ; 
it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all 
things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  excel- 
lent Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those 
things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed” — This  short  introduction 
testifies,  that  the  substance  of  the  history,  which  the  evangelist  was 
about  to  write,  was  already  believed  by  Christians ; that  it  was  be- 
lieved upon  the  declarations  of  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word ; that  it  formed  the  account  of  their  religion  in  which  Chris- 
tians were  instructed ; that  the  office  which  the  historian  proposed 
to  himself,  was  to  trace  each  particular  to  its  origin,  and  to  fix  the 
certainty  of  many  things  which  the  reader  had  before  heard  of.  In 
Saint  John’s  Gospel,  the  same  point  appears  hence,  that  there  are 
some  principal  facts,  to  which  the  historian  refers,  but  which  he  does 
not  relate.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  kind,  is  the  ascensions 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Saint  John  in  its  place,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  history  ; but  which  is  plainly  referred  to  in  the  following  words 
of  the  sixth  chapter  :*  “ What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?”  And  still  more  positively  in  the 
words  which  Christ,  according  to  our  evangelist,  spoke  to  Mary  after 
his  resurrection,  46  Touch  me  not,  for  I am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father : but  go  unto  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I ascend 
unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  unto  my  God  and  your  God.”*[* 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  Saint  John 
wrote  under  a sense  of  the  notoriety  of  Christ’s  ascension,  amongst 
those  by  whom  his  book  was  likely  to  be  read.  The  same  account 
must  also  be  given  of  Saint  Matthew’s  omission  of  the  same  import- 
ant fact.  The  thing  was  very  well  known,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  historian  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  any  particulars  concerning 
it.  It  agrees  also  with  this  solution,  and  with  no  other,  that  neither 
Matthew  nor  John  disposes  of  the  person  of  our  Lord  in  any  man- 
ner whatever.  Other  intimations  in  Saint  John’s  Gospel  of  the 


Also  John,  iii.  13  * and  xvi.  28. 
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general  notoriety  of  the  story  are  the  following;  His  manner  of  in-ji 
traducing  his  narrative  (ch.  i.  ver,  15.)  <c  John  bare  witness  of  him  J 
and  cried,  saying*” — evidently  presupposes  that  his  readers  knewi 
who  John  was.  His  rapid  parenthetical  reference  to  John’s  impri-j 
sonment,  66  for  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison,”*  could  only  cornel 
from  a writer  whose  mind  was  in  the  habit  of  considering  John’s  im- 
prisonment as  perfectly  notorious.  The  description  of  Andrew  by 
the  addition  “ Simon  Peter’s  brother, ”f  takes  it  for  granted,  that ! 
Simon  Peter  was  well  known.  His  name  had  not  been  mentioned  j 
before.  The  evangelist’s  noticing^  the  prevailing  misconstruction 
of  a discourse,  which  Christ  held  with  the  beloved  disciple,  proves 
that  the  characters  and  the  discourse  were  already  public.  And  the 
observation  which  these  instances  afford,  is  of  equal  validity  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  argument,  whoever  were  the  authors  of  the 
histories. 

Thes ejbur  circumstances  v — first,  the  recognition  of  the  account 
in  its  principal  parts,  by  a series  of  succeeding  writers ; secondly,  the 
total  absence  of  any  account  of  the  origin  of  the  religion  substantial- 
ly different  from  ours;  thirdly,  the  early  and  extensive  prevalence 
of  rites  and  institutions,  which  result  from  our  account ; fourthly, 
our  account  bearing,  in  its  construction,  proof  that  it  is  an  account 
of  facts,  which  were  known  and  believed  at  the  time; — are  suffi- 
cient, I conceive,  to  support  an  assurance,  that  the  story  which  we 
have  now,  is,  in  general,  the  story  which  Christians  had  at  the  be- 
ginning. I say  in  general ; by  which  term  I mean,  that  it  is  the 
same  in  its  texture,  and  in  its  principal  facts.  For  instance,  I make 
no  doubt,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  J|||^that  the  resurrection  of 
the  Founder  of  the  religion  was  always  a part  of  the  Christian  story. 
Nor  can  a doubt  of  this  remain  upon  the  mind  of  any  one  who  re- 
flects that  the  resurrection  is,  in  some  form  or  other,  asserted,  refer- 
red to,  or  assumed,  in  every  Christian  writing,  of  every  description, 
which  hath  come  down  to  us. 

And  if  our  evidence  stopped  here,  we  should  have  a strong  case 
to  offer  ; for  we  should  have  to  allege,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Csesar,  a certain  number  of  persons  set  about  an  attempt  of  estab- 
lishing a new  religion  in  the  world  : in  the  prosecution  of  which  pur- 
pose, they  voluntarily  encountered  great  dangers,  undertook  great 
labours,  sustained  great  sufferings,  all  for  a miraculous  story,  which 
they  published  wherever  they  came  ; and  that  the  resurrection  of  a 
dead  man,  whom  during  his  life  they  had  followed  and  accompanied, 
was  a constant  part  of  this  story.  I know  nothing  in  the  above 
statement  which  can,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  be  disputed ; 
and  I know  nothing,  in  the  history  of  the  human  species,  similar 
to  it. 


* John,  iii.  21. 


-j-  Ibid.  i.  40. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many , professing  to  he  original  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  suffer- 
ings, voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  deliver- 
ed, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts  ; and  that 
they  also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rides  of  conduct. 

That  the  story  which  we  have  now  is,  in  the  main,  the  story  which 
the  apostles  published,  is,  I think,  nearly  certain,  from  the  consider- 
ations which  have  been  proposed.  But  whether,  when  we  come  to 
the  particulars,  and  the  detail  of  the  narrative,  the  historical  books 
qf  the  New  Testament  be  deserving  of  credit  as  histories,  so  that  a 
fact  ought  to  be  accounted  true,  because  it  is  found  in  them ; or 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  representing  the  ac- 
counts which,  true  or  false,  the  apostles  published ; — whether  their 
authority,  in  either  of  these  views,  can  be  trusted  to,  is  a point  which 
necessarily  depends  upon  what  we  know  of  the  books,  and  of  their 
authors. 

Now,  in  treating  of  this  part  of  our  argument,  the  first  and  most 
material  observation  upon  the  subject  is,  that  such  was  the  situation 
of  the  authors  to  whom  the  four  Gospels  are  ascribed,  that  if  any 
one  of  the  four  be  genuine,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  re- 
ceived author  of  the  first,  was  an  original  apostle  and  emissary  of 
the  religion.  The  received  author  of  the  second,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Jerusalem  at  the  time,  to  whose  house  the  apostles  were  wont  to 
resort,  and  himself  an  attendant  upon  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
that  number.  The  received  author  of  the  third,  was  a stated  com- 
panion and  fellow-traveller  of  the  most  active  of  all  the  teachers  of 
the  religion,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  frequently  in  the  society 
of  the  original  apostles.  The  received  author  of  the  fourth,  as  well 
as  of  the  first,  wras  one  of  these  apostles.  No  stronger  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  a history  can  arise  from  the  situation  of  the  historian, 
than  what  is  here  offered.  The  authors  of  all  the  histories  lived  at 
the  time  and  upon  the  spot.  The  authors  of  two  of  the  histories 
were  present  at  many  of  the  scenes  which  they  describe ; eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  facts,  ear-witnesses  of  the  discourses ; writing  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  recollection ; and,  what  strengthens  their  tes- 
timony, writing  upon  a subject  in  which  their  minds  were  deeply 
engaged,  and  in  which,  as  they  must  have  been  very  frequently  re- 
peating the  accounts  to  others,  the  passages  of  the  history  would  be 
kept  continually  alive  in  their  memory.  Whoever  reads  the  Gospels 
(and  they  ought  to  be  read  for  this  particular  purpose)  will  find  in 
them  not  merely  a general  affirmation  of  miraculous  powers,  but  de- 
tailed circumstantial  accounts  of  miracles,  with  specifications  of 
time,  place,  and  persons ; and  these  accounts  many  and  various.  In 
the  Gospels,  therefore,  which  bear  the  names  of  Matthew  and  John, 
vol.  i.  a a 
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these  narratives,  if  they  really  proceeded  from  these  men,  must  ei- 
ther be  true,  as  far  as  the  fidelity  of  human  recollection  is  usually  to 
be  depended  upon,  that  is,  must  be  true  in  substance,  and  in  their 
principal  parts  (which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a su- 
pernatural agency)  or  they  must  be  wilful  and  meditated  falsehoods. 
Yet  the  writers  who  fabricated  and  uttered  these  falsehoods,  if  they 
be  such,  are  of  the  number  of  those  who,  unless  the  whole  contex- 
ture of  the  Christian  story  be  a dream,  sacrificed  their  ease  and  safe- 
ty in  the  cause,  and  for  a purpose  the  most  inconsistent  that  is  pos- 
sible with  dishonest  intentions.  They  were  villains  for  no  end  but 
to  teach  honesty,  and  martyrs  without  the  least  prospect  of  honour 
or  advantage. 

The  Gospels  which  bear  the  name  of  Mark  and  Luke,  although 
not  the  narratives  of  eye-witnesses,  are,  if  genuine,  removed  from 
that  only  by  one  degree.  They  are  the  narratives  of  contemporary 
writers,  or  writers  themselves  mixing  with  the  business ; one  of  the 
two  probably  living  in  that  place  which  was  the  principal  scene  of 
action.;  both  living  in  habits  of  society  and  correspondence  with 
those  who  had  been  present  at  the  transactions  which  they  relate. 
The  latter  of  them  accordingly  tells  us  (and  with  apparent  sincerity, 
because  he  tells  it  without  pretending  to  personal  knowledge,  and 
without  claiming  for  his  work  greater  authority  than  belonged  to  it) 
that  the  things  which  were  believed  amongst  Christians,  came  from 
those  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word ; that  he  had  traced  accounts  up  to  their  source ; and  that  he 
was  prepared  to  instruct  his  reader  in  the  certainty  of  the  things 
which  he  related.*  Very  few  histories  lie  so  close  to  their  facts; 
very  few  historians  are  so  nearly  connected  with  the  subject  of  their 
narrative,  or  possess  such  means  of  authentic  information,  as  these. 

The  situation  of  the  writers  applies  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  which 
they  record.  But  at  present  we  use  their  testimony  to  a point  some- 
what short  of  this,  namely,  that  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  the  facts,  and  the  sort  of  facts,  which  the 
original  preachers  of  the  religion  alleged.  Strictly  speaking,  I am 
concerned  only  to  show,  that  what  the  Gospels  contain  is  the  same 
as  what  the  apostles  preached.  Now,  how  stands  the  proof  of  this 
point  ■?  A set  of  men  went  about  the  world,  publishing  a story  com- 
posed of  miraculous  accounts  (for  miraculous  from  the  very  nature 
and  exigency  of  the  case  they  must  have  been)  and,  upon  the 
strength  of  these  accounts,  called  upon  mankind  to  quit  the  reli- 
gions in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  to  take  up,  thenceforth, 
a new  system  of  opinions,  and  new  rules  of  action.  What  is  more 
in  attestation  of  these  accounts,  that  is,  in  support  of  an  institution 
of  which  these  accounts  were  the  foundation,  is,  that  the  same  men 

* Why  should  not  the  candid  and  modest  preface  of  this  historian  be  believed,  as 
well  as  that  which  Dion  Cassius  prefixes  to  his  Life  of  Commodus  ? “ These  things 
and  the  following  I write  not  from  the  report  of  others,  but  from  my  own  knowledge 
and  observation.”  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  both  .passages  describe  truly 
enough  the  situation  of  the  authors. 
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voluntarily  exposed  themselves  to  harassing  and  perpetual  labours, 
dangers.,  and  sufferings.  We  want  to  know  what  these  accounts 
were.  We  have  the  particulars,  i.  e . many  particulars,  from  two  of 
their  own  number.  We  have  them  from  an  attendant  of  one  of  the 
number,  and  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  time.  We  have  them  from  a fourth  writer,  who 
accompanied  the  most  laborious  missionary  of  the  institution  in  his 
travels;  who,  in  the  course  of  these  travels,  was  frequently  brought 
into  the  society  of  the  rest ; and  who,  let  it  be  observed,  begins  his 
narrative  by  telling  us  that  he  is  about  to  relate  the  things  which  had 
been  delivered  by  those  who  were  ministers  of  the  word,  and  eye- 
witnesses of  the  facts.  I do  not  know  what  information  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  this.  We  may,  perhaps,  perceive  the  force  and 
value  of  it  more  sensibly,  if  we  reflect  how  requiring  we  should  have 
been  if  we  had  wanted  it.  Supposing  it  to  be  sufficiently  proved, 
that  the  religion  now  professed  among  us,  owed  its  original  to  the 
preaching  and  ministry  of  a number  of  men,  who,  about  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  set  forth  in  the  world  a new  system  of  religious  opin- 
ions, founded  upon  certain  extraordinary  things  which  they  related 
of  a wonderful  person  who  had  appeared  in  Judea  ; suppose  it  to  be 
also  sufficiently  proved,  that,  in  the  course  and  prosecution  of  their 
ministry,  these  men  had  subjected  themselves  to  extreme  hardships, 
fatigue,  and  peril ; but  suppose  the  accounts  which  they  published 
had  not  been  committed  to  writing  till  some  ages  after  their  times, 
or  at  least  that  no  histories,  but  what  had  been  composed  some  ages 
afterward,  had  reached  our  hands  ; we  should  have  said,  and  with  ‘ 
reason,  that  we  were  Villing  to  believe  these  men  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  delivered  their  testimony,  but  that  we  did  not, 
at  this  day,  know  with  sufficient  evidence  what  their  testimony  was. 
Had  we  received  the  particulars  of  it  from  any  of  their  own  number, 
from  any  of  those  who  lived  and  conversed  with  them,  from  any  of 
their  hearers,  or  even  from  any  of  their  contemporaries,  we  should 
have  had  something  to  rely  upon.  Now,  if  our  books  be  genuine, 
we  have  all  these.  We  have  the  very  species  of  information  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  our  imagination  would  have  carved  out  for  us, 
if  it  had  been  wanting. 

But  I have  said,  that  if  any  one  of  the  four  Gospels  be  genuine, 
we  have  not  only  direct  historical  testimony  to  the  point  we  contend 
for,  but  testimony  which,  so  far  as  that  point  is  concerned,  cannot 
reasonably  be  rejected.  If  the  first  Gospel  was  really  written  by 
Matthew,  we  have  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  number,  from  which 
to  judge  what  were  the  miracles,  and  the  kind  of  miracles,  which  the 
apostles  attributed  to  Jesus.  Although,  for  argument’s  sake,  and 
only  for  argument’s  sake,  we  should  allow  that  this  Gospel  had  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Matthew;  yet,  if  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
be  genuine,  the  observation  holds  with  no  less  strength.  Again,  al- 
though the  Gospels  both  of  Matthew  and  John  could  be  supposed  to 
be  spurious,  yet,  if  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  were  truly  the  compo- 
sition of  that  person,  or  of  any  person,  be  his  name  what  it  might. 
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who  was  actually  in  the  situation  in  which  the  author  of  that  Gospel  | 
professes  himself  to  have  been,  or  if  the  Gospel  which  bears  the  name  ij 
of  Mark  really  proceeded  from  him  ; we  still,  even  upon  the  lowest  » j 
supposition,  possess  the  accounts  of  one  writer  at  least,  who  was  not  < 
only  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  but  associated  with  them  in 
their  ministry ; which  authority  seems  sufficient,  when  the  question 
is  simply  what  it  was  which  these  apostles  advanced. 

I think  it  material  to  have  this  well  noticed.  The  New  Testament 
contains  a great  number  of  distinct  writings,  the  genuineness  of  any 
one  of  which  is  almost  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  religion : : 
it  contains,  however,  four  distinct  histories,  the  genuineness  of  any  | 
one  of  which  is  perfectly  sufficient.  If,  therefore,  we  must  be  con-  j 
sidered  as  encountering  the  risk  of  error  in  assigning  the  authors  of  ( 
our  books,  we  are  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  so  many  separate  pro-  I 
babilities.  And  although  it  should  appear  that  some  of  the  evange- 
lists had  seen  and  used  each  other’s  works,  this  discovery,  whilst  it 
subtracts  indeed  from  their  characters  as  testimonies  strictly  indepen-  J 
dent,  diminishes,  I conceive,  little,  either  their  separate  authority  (by 
which  I mean  the  authority  of  any  one  that  is  genuine)  or  their  mu- 
tual confirmation.  For,  let  the  most  disadvantageous  supposition 
possible  be  made  concerning  them  ; let  it  be  allowed,  what  I should 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  Mark  compiled  his  history 
almost  entirely  from  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke ; and  let  it  also 
for  a moment  be  supposed  that  these  histories  were  not,  in  fact,  writ- 
ten by  Matthew  and  Luke ; yet,  if  it  be  true  that  Mark,  a contem- 
porary of  the  apostles,  living  in  habits  of  society  with  the  apostles, 
a fellow-traveller  and  fellow-labourer  with  some  of  them ; if,  I say,  \ 
it  be  true  that  this  person  made  the  compilation,  it  follows,  that  the 
writings  from  which  he  made  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  they  were  then  in  such  esteem  and  credit, 
that  a companion  of  the  apostles  formed  a history  out  of  them.  Let  I 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  be  called  an  epitome  of  that  of  Matthew ; if  a 
person  in  the  situation  in  which  Mark  is  described  to  have  been,  ac- 
tually made  the  epitome,  it  affords  the  strongest,  possible  attestation 
to  the  character  of  the  original. 

Again,  parallelisms  in  sentences,  in  words,  and  in  the  order  of 
words,  have  been  traced  out  between  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  that 
of  Luke ; which  concurrence  cannot  so  easily  be  explained  otherwise 
than  by  supposing,  either  that  Luke  had  consulted  Matthew’s  his- 
tory, or,  what  appears  to  me  in  no  wise  incredible,  that  minutes  of 
some  of  Christ’s  discourses,  as  well  as  brief  memoirs  of  some  passages 
of  his  life,  had  been  committed  to  writing  at  the  time ; and  that  such 
written  accounts  had  by  both  authors  been  occasionally  admitted 
into  their  histories.  Either  supposition  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  acknowledged  formation  of  Saint  Luke’s  narrative,  who  professes 
not  to  write  as  an  eye-witness,  but  to  have  investigated  the  original 
of  every  account  which  he  delivers : in  other  words,  to  have  collect- 
ed them  from  such  documents  and  testimonies,  as  he,  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  making  inquiries,  judged  to  be  authentic. 
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Therefore,  allowing  that  this  writer  also,  in  some  instances,  borrow- 
ed from  the  Gospel  which  we  call  Matthew’s,  and  once  more  allowing, 
for  the  sake  of  stating  the  argument,  that  that  Gospel  was  not  the 
production  of  the  author  to  whom  we  ascribe  it ; yet  still  we  have, 
in  Saint  Luke’s  Gospel,  a history  given  by  a writer  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  transaction,  with  the  witnesses  of  it,  with  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  it,  and  composed  from  materials  which  that  person, 
thus  situated,  deemed  to  be  safe  sources  of  intelligence ; in  other 
words,  whatever  supposition  be  made  concerning  any  or  all  the  other 
Gospels,  if  Saint  Luke’s  Gospel  be  genuine,  we  have  in  it  a credible 
evidence  of  the  point  which  we  maintain. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  John  appears  to  be,  and  is  on  all 
hands  allowed  to  be,  an  independent  testimony,  strictly  and  properly 
so  called.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  any  connexion,  or  supposed 
connexion,  between  some  of  the  Gospels,  I again  repeat  what  I be- 
fore said,  that  if  any  one  of  the  four  be  genuine,  we  have,  in  that 
one,  strong  reason,  from  the  character  and  situation  of  the  writer, 
to  believe  that  we  possess  the  accounts  which  the  original  emissaries 
of  the  religion  delivered. 

Secondly : in  treating  of  the  written  evidences  of  Christianity, 
next  to  their  separate,  we  are  to  consider  their  aggregate  authority. 
Now,  there  is  in  the  evangelic  history  a cumulation  of  testimony 
which  belongs  hardly  to  any  other  history,  but  which  our  habitual 
mode  of  reading  the  Scriptures  sometimes  causes  us  to  overlook. 
When  a passage,  in  any  wise  relating  to  the  history  of  Christ,  is  read 
to  us  out  of  the  epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  the  epistles  of  Igna- 
tius, of  Poly  carp,  or  from  any  other  writing  of  that  age,  we  are  im- 
mediately sensible  of  the  confirmation  which  it  affords  to  the  Scrip- 
ture account.  Here  is  a new  witness.  Now,  if  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  read  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  alone,  and  had  known  that  of 
Luke  only  as  the  generality  of  Christians  know  the  writings  of  the 
apostolical  fathers,  that  is,  had  known  that  such  a writing  was  extant 
and  acknowledged ; when  we  came,  for  the  first  time,  to  look  into 
what  it  contained,  and  found  many  of  the  facts  which  Matthew  re- 
corded, recorded  also  there,  many  other  facts  of  a similar  nature  add- 
ed, and  throughout  the  whole  work  the  same  general  series  of  trans- 
actions stated,  and  the  same  general  character  of  the  person  who  was 
the  subject  of  the  history  preserved,  I apprehend  that  we  should  feel 
our  minds  strongly  impressed  by  this  discovery  of  fresh  evidence. 
We  should  feel  a renewal  of  the  same  sentiment  in  first  reading  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  John.  That  of  Saint  Mark  perhaps  would  strike 
us  as  an  abridgment  of  the  history  with  which  we  were  already  ac- 
quainted ; but  we  should  naturally  reflect,  that  if  that  history  was 
abridged  by  such  a person  as  Mark,  or  by  any  person  of  so  early  an 
age,  it  afforded  one  of  the  highest  possible  attestations  to  the  value 
of  the  work.  This  successive  disclosure  of  proof  would  leave  us  as- 
sured, that  there  must  have  been  at  least  some  reality  in  a story 
which  not  one,  but  many,  had  taken  in  hand  to  commit  to  writing. 
The  very  existence  of  four  separate  histories  would  satisfy  us  that 
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the  subject  had  a foundation ; and  when,  amidst  the  variety  which 
the  different  information  of  the  different  writers  had  supplied  to  their 
accounts,  or  which  their  different  choice  and  judgment  in  selecting 
their  materials  had  produced,  we  observed  many  facts,  to  stand  the 
same  in  all ; of  these  facts,  at  least,  we  should  conclude,  that  they 
were  fixed  in  their  credit  and  publicity.  If,  after  this,  we  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  a distinct  history,  and  that  also  of  the 
same  age  with  the  rest,  taking  up  the  subject  where  the  others  had 
left  it,  and  carrying  on  a narrative  of  the  effects  produced  in  the 
world  by  the  extraordinary  causes  of  which  we  had  already  been  in- 
formed, and  which  effects  subsist  at  this  day,  we  should  think  the 
reality  of  the  original  story  in  no  little  degree  established  by  this 
supplement.  If  subsequent  inquiries  should  bring  to  our  knowledge, 
one  after  another,  letters  written  by  some  of  the  principal  agents  in 
the  business,  upon  the  business,  and  during  the  time  of  their  activi- 
ty and  concern  in  it,  assuming  all  along  and  recognising  the  original 
story,  agitating  the  questions  that  arose  out  of  it,  pressing  the  obli- 
gations which  resulted  from  it,  giving  advice  and  directions  to  those 
who  acted  upon  it ; I conceive  that  we  should  find,  in  every  one  of 
these,  a still  farther  support  to  the  conclusion  we  had  formed.  At 
present,  the  weight  of  this  successive  confirmation  is,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, unperceived  by  us.  The  evidence  does  not  appear  to  us  what 
it  is  ; for,  being  from  our  infancy  accustomed  to  regard  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  one  book,  we  see  in  it  only  one  testimony.  The  whole 
occurs  to  us  as  a single  evidence ; and  its  different  parts,  not  as  dis- 
tinct attestations,  but  as  different  portions  only  of  the  same.  Yet  in 
this  conception  of  the  subject,  we  are  certainly  mistaken ; for  the 
very  discrepancies  among  the  several  documents  which  form  our  vo- 
lume, prove,  if  all  other  proof  were  wanting,  that  in  their  original 
composition  they  were  separate,  and  most  of  them  independent  pro- 
ductions. 

If  we  dispose  our  ideas  in  a different  order,  the  matter  stands  thus  : 
— Whilst  the  transaction  was  recent,  and  the  original  witnesses  were 
at  hand  to  relate  it ; and  whilst  the  apostles  were  busied  in  preaching 
and  travelling,  in  collecting  disciples,  in  forming  and  regulating  so- 
cieties of  converts,  in  supporting  themselves  against  opposition ; 
whilst  they  exercised  their  ministry  under  the  harassings  of  frequent 
persecution,  and  in  a state  of  almost  continual  alarm,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that,  in  this  engaged,  anxious,  and  unsettled  condition  of  life, 
they  would  think  immediately  of  writing  histories  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public  or  of  posterity.*  But  it  is  very  probable,  that 
emergencies  might  draw  from  some  of  them  occasional  letters  upon 
the  subject  of  their  mission,  to  converts,  or  to  societies  of  converts, 
with  which  they  were  connected  ; or  that  they  might  address  written 
discourses  and  exhortations  to  the  disciples  of  the  institution  at  large. 
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* This  thought  occurred  to  Eusebius : “ Nor  were  the  apostles  of  Christ  greatly 
concerned  about  the  writing  of  books,  being  engaged  in  a more  excellent  ministry, 
which  is  above  all  human  power.”  Eccles.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  24 — The  same  considera- 
tion accounts  also  for  the  paucity  of  Christian  writings  in  the  first  century  of  its  era. 
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which  would  be  received  and  read  with  a respect  proportioned  to 
the  character  of  the  writer.  Accounts  in  the  mean  time  would  get 
abroad  of  the  extraordinary  things  that  had  been  passing,  written 
with  different  degrees  of  information  and  correctness.  The  extension 
of  the  Christian  society,  which  could  no  longer  be  instructed  by  a 
personal  intercourse  with  the  apostles,  and  the  possible  circulation  of 
imperfect  or  erroneous  narratives,  would  soon  teach  some  amongst 
them  the  expediency  of  sending  forth  authentic  memoirs  of  the  life 
and  doctrine  of  their  Master.  When  accounts  appeared  authorized 
by  the  name,  and  credit,  and  situation,  of  the  writers,  recommended 
or  recognised  by  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the  religion,  or 
found  to  coincide  with  what  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the 
religion  had  taught,  other  accounts  would  fall  into  disuse  and  neg- 
lect ; whilst  these,  maintaining  their  reputation  (as,  if  genuine  and 
well  founded,  they  would  do)  under  the  test  of  time,  inquiry,  and 
contradiction,  might  be  expected  to  make  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  Christians  of  all  countries  of  the  world. 

This  seems  the  natural  progress  of  the  business ; and  with  this 
the  records  in  our  possession,  and  the  evidence  concerning  them,  cor- 
respond. We  have  remaining,  in  the  first  place,  many  letters  of  the 
kind  above  described,  which  have  been  preserved  with  a care  and 
fidelity  answering  to  the  respect  with  which  we  may  suppose  that 
such  letters  would  be  received.  But  as  these  letters  were  not  writ- 
ten to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  regard  that  question ; nor  to  convey  information  of  facts,  of 
which  those  to  whom  the  letters  were  written  had  been  previously 
informed ; we  are  not  to  look  in  them  for  any  thing  more  than  inci- 
dental allusions  to  the  Christian  history.  We  are  able,  however,  to 
gather  from  these  documents,  various  particular  attestations  which 
have  been  already  enumerated ; and  this  is  a species  of  written  evi- 
dence, as  far  as  it  goes,  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  in 
point  of  time  perhaps  the  first.  But  for  our  more  circumstantial  in- 
formation, we  have,  in  the  next  place,  five  direct  histories , bearing 
the  names  of  persons  acquainted,  by  their  situation,  with  the  truth 
of  what  they  relate,  and  three  of  them  purporting,  in  the  very  body 
of  the  narrative,  to  be  written  by  such  persons ; of  which  books  we 
know,  that  some  were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  contempora- 
ries of  the  apostles,  and  that,  in  the  age  immediately  posterior  to 
that,  they  were  in  the  hands,  we  may  say,  of  every  one,  and  received 
by  Christians  with  so  much  respect  and  deference,  as  to  be  constant- 
ly quoted  and  referred  to  by  them,  without  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  their  accounts.  They  were  treated  as  such  histories,  proceeding 
from  such  authorities,  might  expect  to  be  treated.  In  the  preface  to 
one  of  our  histories,  we  have  intimations  left  us  of  the  existence  of 
some  ancient  accounts  which  are  now  lost.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
circumstance  that  can  surprise  us.  It  was  to  be  expected,  from  the 
magnitude  and  novelty  of  the  occasion,  that  such  accounts  would 
swarm.  When  better  accounts  came  forth,  these  died  away.  Our 
present  histories  superseded  others.  They  soon  acquired  a character 
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and  established  a reputation  which  does  not  appear  to  have  belong- 
ed to  any  other : that,  at  least,  can  be  proved  concerning  them, 
which  cannot  be  proved  concerning  any  other. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  which  led  to  these  reflections.  By  con- 
sidering our  records  in  either  of  the  two  views  in  which  we  have  re- 
presented them,  we  shall  perceive  that  we  possess  a collection  of 
proofs , and  not  a naked  or  solitary  testimony  ; and  that  the  written 
evidence  is  of  such  a kind,  and  comes  to  us  in  such  a state,  as  the 
natural  order  and  progress  of  things,  in  the  infancy  of  the  institu- 
tion, might  be  expected  to  produce. 

Thirdly : The  genuineness  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New 
Testament  is  undoubtedly  a point  of  importance,  because  the 
strength  of  their  evidence  is  augmented  by  our  knowledge  of  the  si- 
tuation of  their  authors,  their  relation  to  the  subject,  - and  the  part 
which  they  sustained  in  the  transaction ; and  the  testimonies  which 
we  are  able  to  produce,  compose  a firm  ground  of  persuasion,  that 
the  gospels  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear. 
Nevertheless,  I must  be  allowed  to  state,  that  to  the  argument 
which  I am  endeavouring  to  maintain,  this  point  is  not  essential ; I 
mean,  so  essential  as  that  the  fate  of  the  argument  depends  upon  it. 
The  question  before  us  is,  whether  the  Gospels  exhibit  the  story 
which  the  apostles  and  first  emissaries  of  the  religion  published,  and 
for  which  they  acted  and  suffered  in  the  manner  in  which,  for  some 
miraculous  story  or  other,  they  did  act  and  suffer.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose that  we  possessed  no  other  information  concerning  these  books 
than  that  they  were  written  by  early  disciples  of  Christianity ; that 
they  were  known  and  read  during  the  time,  or  near  the  time,  of  the 
original  apostles  of  the  religion  ; that  by  Christians  whom  the  apos- 
tles instructed,  by  societies  of  Christians  which  the  apostles  founded, 
these  books  were  received  (by  which  term  “ received,”  I mean  that 
they  were  believed  to  contain  authentic  accounts  of  the  transactions 
upon  which  the  religion  rested,  and  accounts  which  were  accordingly 
used,  repeated,  and  relied  upon)  this  reception  would  be  a valid  proof 
that  these  books,  whoever  were  the  authors  of  them,  must  have  ac- 
corded with  what  the  apostles  taught.  A reception  by  the  first  race 
of  Christians,  is  evidence  that  they  agreed  with  what  the  first  teachers 
of  the  religion  delivered.  In  particular,  if  they  had  not  agreed  with 
what  the  apostles  themselves  preached,  how  could  they  have  gained 
credit  in  churches  and  societies  which  the  apostles  established  ? 

Now  the  fact  of  their  early  existence,  and  not  only  of  their  exis- 
tence but  their  reputation,  is  made  out  by  some  ancient  testimonies 
which  do  not  happen  to  specify  the  names  of  the  writers:  add  to 
which,  what  hath  been  already  hinted,  that  two  out  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels contain  averments  in  the  body  of  the  history,  which,  though  they 
do  not  disclose  the  names,  fix  the  time  and  situation  of  the  authors, 
viz.  that  one  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
the  other  by  a contemporary  of  the  apostles.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  John  (xix.  35)  after  describing  the  crucifixion,  with  the  par- 
ticular circumstance  of  piercing  Christ’s  side  with  a spear,  the  his- 
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| torian  adds,  as  for  himself,  “and  he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and 
| his  record  is  true,  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might 
believe.1’  Again  (xxi.  24)  after  relating  a conversation  which  passed 
between  Peter  and  “ the  disciple,11  as  it  is  there  expressed,  “ whom 
! Jesus  loved,11  it  is  added,  “ this  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of 
these  things,  and  wrote  these  things.11  This  testimony,  let  it  be 
remarked,  is  not  the  less  worthy  of  regard,  because  it  is,  in  one  view, 
imperfect.  The  name  is  not  mentioned  ; which,  if  a fraudulent  pur- 
pose had  been  intended,  would  have  been  done.  The  third  of  our 

I present  Gospels  purports  to  have  been  written  by  the  person  who 
wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; in  which  latter  history,  or  rather 
latter  part  of  the  same  history,  the  author,  by  using  in  various  places 
the  first  person  plural,  declares  himself  to  have  been  a contempo- 
rary of  all,  and  a companion  of  one,  of  the  original  preachers  of 
the  religion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many,  professing  to  he  original  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings, 
voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered, 
and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts ; and  that  they 
also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

OF  THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


Not  forgetting,  therefore,  what  credit  is  due  to  the  evangelical  his- 
tory, supposing  even  any  one  of  the  four  Gospels  to  be  genuine ; 
what  credit  is  due  to  the  Gospels,  even  supposing  nothing  to  be 
known  concerning  them  but  that  they  were  written  by  early  disciples 
of  the  religion,  and  received  with  deference  by  early  Christian 
churches ; more  especially  not  forgetting  what  credit  is  due  to  the 
New  Testament  in  its  capacity  of  cumulative  evidence ; we  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  proper  and  distinct  proofs,  which  show  not  only  the 
general  value  of  these  records,  but  their  specific  authority,  and  the 
high  probability  there  is  that  they  actually  came  from  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear. 

There  are,  however,  a few  preliminary  reflections,  by  which  we 
may  draw  up  with  more  regularity  to  the  propositions  upon  which 
the  close  and  particular  discussion  of  the  subject  depends.  Of  which 
nature  are  the  following : 

I.  We  are  able  to  produce  a great  number  of  ancient  manuscripts , 
found  in  many  different  countries,  and  in  countries  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  all  of  them  anterior  to  the  art  of  printing,  some 
certainly  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old,  and  some  which  have  been 
preserved  probably  above  a thousand  years.*  We  have  also  many 


* The  Alexandrian  manuscript,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  written  proba- 
bly in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
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ancient  versions  of  these  books,  and  some  of  them  into  languages  I 
which  are  not  at  present,  nor  for  many  ages  have  been,  spoken  in  j 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  existence  of  these  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions proves  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  the  production  of  any  mo-  ? 
dern  contrivance.  It  does  away  also  the  uncertainty  which  hangs 
over  such  publications  as  the  works,  real  or  pretended,  of  Ossian  and  } 
Rowley,  in  which  the  editors  are  challenged  to  produce  their  manu- 
scripts, and  to  show  where  they  obtained  their  copies.  The  number 
of  manuscripts,  far  exceeding  those  of  any  other  book,  and  their  wide  j 
dispersion,  afford  an  argument,  in  some  measure  to  the  senses,  that  t 
the  Scriptures  anciently,  in  like  manner  as  at  this  day,  were  more  j* 
read  and  sought  after  than  any  other  books,  and  that  also  in  many  1 
different  countries.  The  greatest  part  of  spurious  Christian  writings  j| 
are  utterly  lost,  the  rest  preserved  by  some  single  manuscript.  |l 
There  is  weight  also  in  Dr.  Bentley’s  observation,  that  the  New  Tes-  jj 
tament  has  suffered  less  injury  by  the  errors  of  transcribers,  than  the  | 
works  of  any  profane  author  of  the  same  size  and  antiquity  ; that  is,  I 
there  never  was  any  writing,  in  the  preservation  and  purity  of  which  !{ 
the  world  was  so  interested  or  so  careful. 

II.  An  argument  of  great  weight  with  those  who  are  judges  of  j 
the  proofs  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  capable,  through  their  tes-  I 
timony,  of  being  addressed  to  every  understanding,  is  that  which  5 
arises  from  the  style  and  language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  just  I 
such  a language  as  might  be  expected  from  the  apostles,  from  per-  | 
sons  of  their  age  and  in  their  situation,  and  from  no  other  persons.  I 
It  is  the  style  neither  of  classic  authors,  nor  of  the  ancient  Christian  \\ 
fathers,  but  Greek  coming  from  men  of  Hebrew  origin ; abounding,  j 
that  is,  with  Hebraic  and  Syriac  idioms,  such  as  would  naturally  ! 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  men  who  used  a language  spoken  indeed  j 
where  they  lived,  but  not  the  common  dialect  of  the  country.  This  j 
happy  peculiarity  is  a strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  these  wri-  j 
tings ; for  who  should  forge  them  ? The  Christian  fathers  were  for  \i 
the  most  part  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and,  therefore,  were  not  |» 
likely  to  insert  Hebraisms  and  Syriasms  into  their  writings.  The  jj 
few  who  had  a knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  as  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  |i 
and  Epiphanius,  wrote  in  a language  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  \\ 
that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Nazarenes,  who  understood  He-  k 
brew,  used  chiefly,  perhaps  almost  entirely,  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  suspected  of  forging  the  rest  of  * 
the  sacred  writings.  The  argument,  at  any  rate,  proves  the  anti-  j 
quity  of  these  books ; that  they  belonged  to  the  age  of  the  apostles ; 
that  they  could  be  composed,  indeed,  in  no  other.* 

III.  Why  should  we  question  the  genuineness  of  these  books? 

Is  it  for  that  they  contain  accounts  of  supernatural  events  ? I appre- 
hend that  this,  at  the  bottom,  is  the  real,  though  secret,  cause  of 
our  hesitation  about  them : for,  had  the  writings  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Matthew  and  John,  related  nothing  but  ordinary  history, 

* See  this  argument  stated  more  at  large  ill  Michaelis’s  Introduction  (Marsh’s  I 
translation)  vol.  i.  c.  ii.  sect.  10,  from  which  these  observations  are  taken. 
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there  would  have  been  no  more  doubt  whether  these  writings  were 
theirs,  than  there  is  concerning  the  acknowledged  works  of  Josephus 
or  Philo ; that  is,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  at  all.  Now  it 
ought  to  be  considered  that  this  reason,  however  it  may  apply  to  the 
credit  which  is  given  to  a writer’s  judgment  or  veracity,  affects  the 
question  of  genuineness  very  indirectly.  The  works  of  Bede  ex- 
hibit many  wonderful  relations : but  who,,  for  that  reason,  doubts 
that  they  were  written  by  Bede  ? The  same  of  a multitude  of  other 
authors.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  our  books 
than  what  we  allow  to  other  books  in  some  sort  similar  to  ours : we 
do  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Koran  ; we  admit  that  the  his- 
tory of  Apollonious  Tyanseus,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Philo- 
stratus,  was  really  written  by  Philostratus. 

IV.  If  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  in  the  early  times  of  the  institu- 
tion to  have  forged  Christian  writings,  and  to  have  obtained  curren- 
cy and  reception  to  the  forgeries,  we  should  have  had  many  appear- 
ing in  the  name  of  Christ  himself.  No  writings  would  have  been 
received  with  so  much  avidity  and  respect  as  these : consequently 
none  afforded  so  great  temptation  to  forgery.  Yet  have  we  heard 
but  of  one  attempt  of  this  sort,  deserving  of  the  smallest  notice,  that 
in  a piece  of  a very  few  lines,  and  so  far  from  succeeding,  I mean, 
from  obtaining  acceptance  and  reputation,  or  an  acceptance  and  repu- 
tation in  any  wise  similar  to  that  which  can  be  proved  to  have  at- 
tended the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  by  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The  learned 
reader  need  not  be  informed  that  I mean  the  epistle  of  Christ  to 
Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  found  at  present  in  the  work  of  Eusebius,* 
as  a piece  acknowledged  by  him,  though  not  without  considerable 
doubt  whether  the  whole  passage  be  not  an  interpolation,  as  it  is 
most  certain,  that,  after  the  publication  of  Eusebius’s  work,  this 
epistle  was  universally  rejected.^ 

V.  If  the  ascription  of  the  Gospels  to  their  respective  authors  had 
been  arbitrary  or  conjectural,  they  would  have  been  ascribed  to  more 
eminent  men.  This  observation  holds  concerning  the  first  three 
Gospels,  the  reputed  authors  of  which  were  enabled,  by  their  situa- 
tion, to  obtain  true  intelligence,  and  were  likely  to  deliver  an  honest 
account  of  what  they  knew,  but  were  persons  not  distinguished  in 
the  history  by  extraordinary  marks  of  notice  or  commendation.  Of 
the  apostles,  I hardly  know  any  one  of  whom  less  is  said  than  of 
Matthew,  or  of  whom  the  little  that  is  said,  is  less  calculated  to  mag- 
nify his  character.  Of  Mark,  nothing  is  said  in  the  Gospels ; and 

* Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  15. 

*J*  Augustin,  A.  D.  895  (De  Consens.  Evang.  c.  34)  had  heard  that  the  Pagans  pre- 
tended to  be  possessed  of  an  epistle  from  Christ  to  Peter  and  Paul ; but  he  had  never 
seen  it,  and  appears  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  any  such  piece,  either  genuine  or 
spurious.  No  other  ancient  writer  mentions  it.  He  also,  and  he  alone,  notices,  and 
that  in  order  to  condemn  it,  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Christ  by  the  Manichees,  A.  D. 
270,  and  a short  hymn  attributed  to  him  by  the  Priscillianists,  A.  D.  378.  (cont. 
Faust.  Man.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  4.)  The  lateness  of  the  writer  who  notices  these  things, 
the  manner  in  which  he  notices  them,  and,  above  all,  the  silence  of  every  preceding 
writer,  render  them  unworthy  of  consideration. 
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what  is  said  of  any  person  of  that  name  in  the  Acts,  and  in  the  Epis- 
tles, in  no  part  bestows  praise  or  eminence  upon  him.  The  name 
of  Luke  is  mentioned  only  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,*  and  that  very 
transiently.  The  judgment,  therefore,  which  assigned  these  writings 
to  these  authors  proceeded,  it  may  be  presumed,  upon  proper  know- 
ledge and  evidence,  and  not  upon  a voluntary  choice  of  names. 

VI.  Christian  writers  and  Christian  churches  appear  to  have  soon 
arrived  at  a very  general  agreement  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
without  the  interposition  of  any  public  authority.  When  the  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  which  prevailed,  and  prevails  among  Christians  in 
other  points,  is  considered,  their  concurrence  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture is  remarkable,  and  of  great  wreight,  especially  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  private  and  free  inquiry.  We  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  interference  of  authority  in  the  question,  before  the 
council  of  Laodicea  in  the  year  363.  Probably  the  decree  of  this 
council  rather  declared  than  regulated  the  public  judgment,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  judgment  of  some  neighbouring  churches ; 
the  council  itself  consisting  of  no  more  than  thirty  or  forty  bishops 
of  Lydia  and  the  adjoining  countries.*!*  Nor  does  its  authority  seem 
to  have  extended  farther ; for  we  find  numerous  Christian  writers, 
after  this  time,  discussing  the  question,  “ What  books  were  entitled 
to  be  received  as  Scripture,”  with  great  freedom,  upon  proper 
grounds  of  evidence,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  decision  at 
Laodicea. 


These  considerations  are  not  to  be  neglected : but  of  an  argument 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  ancient  writings,  the  substance,  un- 
doubtedly, and  strength,  is  an  ancient  testimony. 

This  testimony  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  somewhat  in  detail ; for 
when  Christian  advocates  merely  tell  us,  that  we  have  the  same  rea- 
son for  believing  the  Gospels  to  be  written  by  the  evangelists  whose 
names  they  bear,  as  we  have  for  believing  the  Commentaries  to  be 
Caesar's,  the  iEneid  Virgil’s,  or  the  Orations  Cicero’s,  they  content 
themselves  with  an  imperfect  representation.  They  state  nothing 
more  than  what  is  true,  but  they  do  not  state  the  truth  correctly. 
In  the  number,  variety,  and  early  date,  of  our  testimonies,  we  far 
exceed  all  other  ancient  books.  For  one,  which  the  most  celebrated 
work  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  or  Roman  writer  can  allege,  we 
produce  many.  But  then  it  is  more  requisite  in  our  books,  than  in 
theirs,  to  separate  and  distinguish  them  from  spurious  competitors. 
The  result,  I am  convinced,  will  be  satisfactory  to  every  fair  in- 
quirer ; but  this  circumstance  renders  an  inquiry  necessary. 

In  a work,  however,  like  the  present,  there  is  a difficulty  in  find- 
ing a place  for  evidence  of  this  kind.  To  pursue  the  details  of  proofs 
throughout,  would  be  to  transcribe  a great  part  of  Dr.  Lardner’s 
eleven  octavo  volumes  : to  leave  the  argument  without  proofs,  is  to 
leave  it  without  effect ; for  the  persuasion  produced  by  this  species 

* Col.  ir.  14.  2 Tim.  iv.  11.  Philem.  24. 

•f  Lardner,  Ci*ed.  vol.  viii.  p.  291,  et  seep 
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of  evidence  depends  upon  a view  and  induction  of  the  particulars 
which  compose  it. 

The  method  which  I propose  to  myself  is,  first,  to  place  before 
the  reader,  in  one  view,  the  propositions  which  comprise  the  several 
heads  of  our  testimony,  and  afterward  to  repeat  the  same  proposi- 
I tions  in  so  many  distinct  sections,  with  the  necessary  authorities  sub- 
joined to  each.* 

The  following,  then,  are  the  allegations  upon  the  subject,  which 
are  capable  of  being  established  by  proof : — 

I.  That  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  meaning 
thereby  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  quoted, 
or  alluded  to,  by  a series  of  Christian  writers,  beginning  with  those 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  or  who  immediately  fol- 
lowed them,  and  proceeding  in  close  and  regular  succession  from 
their  time  to  the  present. 

II.  That  when  they  are  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  they  are  quoted  or 
alluded  to  with  peculiar  respect,  as  books  sui  generis ; as  possessing 
an  authority  which  belonged  to  no  other  books,  and  as  conclusive  in 
all  questions  and  controversies  amongst  Christians. 

III.  That  they  were,  in  very  early  times,  collected  into  a distinct 
volume. 

IV.  That  they  were  distinguished  by  appropriate  names  and  titles 
of  respect. 

V.  That  they  were  publicly  read  and  expounded  in  the  religious 
assemblies  of  the  early  Christians. 

VI.  That  commentaries  were  written  upon  them,  harmonies 
formed  out  of  them,  different  copies  carefully  collated,  and  versions 
of  them  made  into  different  languages. 

VII.  That  they  were  received  by  Christians  of  different  sects,  by 
many  heretics  as  well  as  catholics,  and  usually  appealed  to  by  both 
sides  in  the  controversies  which  arose  in  those  days. 

VIII.  That  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  the  first  epistle  of  John,  and  the  first  of  Pe- 
ter, were  received,  without  doubt,  by  those  who  doubted  concerning 
the  other  books  which  are  included  in  our  present  canon. 

IX.  That  the  Gospels  were  attacked  by  the  early  adversaries  of 
Christianity,  as  books  containing  the  accounts  upon  which  the  reli- 
gion was  founded. 

X.  That  formal  catalogues  of  authentic  Scriptures  were  publish- 
ed ; in  all  which  our  present  sacred  histories  were  included. 

XI.  That  these  propositions  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  other  books 
claiming  to  be  books  of  Scripture ; by  which  are  meant  those  books 
which  are  commonly  called  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

* The  reader,  when  he  has  the  propositions  before  him,  will  observe  that  the  ar- 
gument, if  he  should  omit  the  sections,  proceeds  connectedly  from  this  point. 
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SECTION  I. 

The  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament , meaning  thereby  the  four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  (f  the  Apostles,  are  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  by  a series  of  Chris- 
tian writers , beginning  with  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles, 
or  who  immediately  followed  them,  and  proceeding  in  close  and  regular  suc- 
cession from  their  time  to  the  present . 

The  medium  of  proof  stated  in  this  proposition  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  unquestionable,  the  least  liable  to  any  practices  of  fraud,  and  is 
not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History 
of  his  Own  Times,  inserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon’s 
History.  One  such  insertion  is  a proof,  that  Lord  Clarendon’s  His- 
tory was  extant  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had 
been  read  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  it  was  received  by  Bishon  Burnet 
as  -a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him  as  an  authen- 
tic account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates ; and  it  will  be  a proof 
of  these  points  a thousand  years  hence,  or  as  long  as  the  books  exist. 
Quintilian  having  quoted  as  Cicero’s,*  that  well-known  trait  of  dis- 
sembled vanity  4 — 

Si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  Judices,  quod  sentio  quam  sit  exiguum  - 

the  quotation  would  be  strong  evidence,  were  there  any  doubt,  that 
the  oration,  which  opens  with  this  address,  actually  came  from  Cice- 
ro’s pen.  These  instances,  however  simple,  may  serve  to  point  out 
to  a reader,  who  is  little  accustomed  to  such  researches,  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  argument. 

The  testimonies  which  we  have  to  bring  forward  under  this  pro- 
sition  are  the  following : 

I.  There  is  extant  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas, *f*  the  com- 
panion of  Paul.  It  is  quoted  as  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  cxciv ; by  Origin,  A.  D.  ccxxx.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  A.  D.  cccxv,  and  by  Jerome,  A.  D. 
cccxcit,  as  an  ancient  work  in  their  time,  bearing  the  name  of  Bar- 
nabas, and  as  well  known  and  read  amongst  Christians,  though  not 
accounted  a part  of  Scripture.  It  purports  to  have  been  written 
soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  during  the  calamities  which 
followed  that  disaster;  and  it  bears  the  character  of  the  age  to 
which  it  professes  to  belong. 

In  this  epistle  appears  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — “ Let 
us,  therefore,  beware  lest  it  come  upon  us,  as  it  is  written  ; There 
are  many  called,  few  chosen.”  From  the  expression,  “ as  it  is  writ- 
ten,” we  infer  with  certainty,  that  at  the  time  when  the  author  of 
this  epistle  lived,  there  was  a book  extant,  well  known  to  Christians, 


* Quint,  lib.  xi.  c.  i. 

■f  Lardner,  Cred.  edit.  1755,  vol.  i.  p.  23,  et  seq.  The  reader  will  observe  from 
the  references,  that  the  materials  of  these  sections  are  almost  entirely  extracted 
from  Dr.  Lardner’s  works;— my  oflice  consisted  in  arrangement  and  selection. 
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and  of  authority  amongst  them,  containing  these  words: — “ Many 
are  called,  few  chosen.’1  Such  a book  is  our  present  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,  in  which  this  text  is  twice  found, * and  is  found  in  no 
other  book  now  known.  There  is  a farther  observation  to  be  made 
upon  the  terms  of  the  quotation.  The  writer  of  the  epistle  was  a 
Jew.  The  phrase  “it  is  written,”  was  the  very  form  in  which  the 
Jews  quoted  their  Scriptures.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that 
he  would  have  used  this  phrase,  and  without  qualification,  of  any 
books  but  what  had  acquired  a kind  of  scriptural  authority.  If  the 
passage  remarked  in  this  ancient  writing  had  been  found  in  one  of 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  it  would  have  been  esteemed  by  every  one  a high 
testimony  to  Saint  Matthew’s  Gospel.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  writing  in  which  it  is  found  was  probably  by 
very  few  years  posterior  to  those  of  Saint  Paul. 

Beside  this  passage,  there  are  also  in  the  epistle  before  us  several 
mothers,  in  which  the  sentiment  is  the  same  with  what  we  meet  with 
in  St,  Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  two  or  three  in  which  we  recognise  the 
same  words.  In  particular,  the  author  of  the  epistle  repeats  the 
precept,  “ Give  to  every  one  that  asketh  thee  ;”-f*  and  saith  that 
Christ  chose  as  his  apostles,  who  were  to  preach  the  Gospel,  men 
who  were  great  sinners,  that  he  might  show  that  he  came  “ not  to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.”! 

II.  We  are  in  possession  of  an  epistle  written  by  Clement,  bishop 
of  Rome,§  whom  ancient  writers,  without  any  doubt  or  scruple,  as- 
sert to  have  been  the  Clement  whom  Saint  Paul  mentions,  Phil.  iv. 
3 ; “ with  Clement  also,  and  other  my  fellow-labourers,  whose  names 
are  in  the  book  of  life.”  This  epistle  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as 
an  epistle  acknowledged  by  all ; and,  as  Irenaeus  well  represents  its 
value,  “ written  by  Clement,  who  had  seen  the  blessed  apostles,  and 
conversed  with  them ; who  had  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  still 
sounding  in  his  ears,  and  their  traditions  before  his  eyes.”  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  church  of  Corinth  ; and  what  alone  may  seem  always 
decisive  of  its  authenticity,  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  about  the 
year  170,  i.  e.  about  eighty  or  ninety  years  after  the  epistle  was 
written,  bears  witness,  “ that  it  had  been  wont  to  be  read  in  that 
church  from  ancient  times.” 

This  epistle  affords,  amongst  others,  the  following  valuable  pas- 
sages:— “Especially  remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
which  he  spake,  teaching  gentleness  and  long-suffering  : for  thus  he 
said  :^[  6 Be  ye  merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy  ; forgive,  that  it 
may  be  forgiven  you  ; as  you  do,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  you ; as 
you  give,  so  shall  it  be  given  unto  you  ; as  ye  judge,  so  shall  ye  be 
judged ; as  ye  show  kindness,  so  shall  kindness  be  shown  unto  you  ; 
with  what  measure  ye  mete,  with  the  same  shall  it  be  measured  to 

* Matt.  xx.  16 ; xxii.  14.  -f  Matt.  v.  42.  £ Ibid,  ix.  13. 

§ Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  62,  et  seq. 

“Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.”  Matt.  v.  7 “For- 

give, and  ye  shall  be  forgiven ; give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you.”  Luke,  vi.  37, 
38.  “ Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ; for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall 
be  judged ; and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” 
Matt.  vii.  1,  2. 
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you.’  By  this  command,  and  by  these  rules,  let  us  establish  our- 
selves, that  we  may  always  walk  obediently  to  his  holy  words.’1 

Again;  “ Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  he  said, 
‘Wo  to  that  man  by  whom  offences  come;  it  were  better  for  him 
that  he  had  not  been  born,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  my 
elect;  it  were  better  for  him  that  a mill-stone  should  be  tied  about 
his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  drowned  in  the  sea,  than  that  he 
should  offend  one  of  my  little  ones.’  ”* 

In  both  these  passages,  we  perceive  the  high  respect  paid  to  the 
words  of  Christ  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists ; “ Remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus; — by  this  command,  and  by  these  rules, 
let  us  establish  ourselves,  that  we  may  always  walk  obediently  to  his 
holy  words.”  We  perceive  also  in  Clement  a total  unconsciousness 
of  doubt,  whether  these  were  the  real  words  of  Christ,  which  are 
read  as  such  in  the  Gospels.  This  observation  indeed  belongs  to  the 
whole  series  of  testimony,  and  especially  to  the  most  ancient  part  of 
it.  Whenever  any  thing  now  read  in  the  Gospels  is  met  with  in  an 
early  Christian  writing,  it  is  always  observed  to  stand  there  as  ac- 
knowledged truth,  i.  e.  to  be  introduced  without  hesitation,  doubt, 
or  apology.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  as  this  epistle  was  writ- 
ten in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  addressed  to  the  church 
of  Corinth,  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  exhibiting  the  judgment  not  only 
of  Clement,  who  drew  up  the  letter,  but  of  these  churches  them- 
selves, at  least  as  to  the  authority  of  the  books  referred  to. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  as  Clement  has  not  used  words  of  quotation, 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  refers  to  any  book  whatever.  The  words  of 
Christ,  which  he  has  put  down,  he  might  himself  have  heard  from 
the  apostles,  or  might  have  received  through  the  ordinary  medium 
of  oral  tradition.  This  has  been  said : but  that  no  such  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  words  of  quotation,  is  proved  by 
the  three  following  considerations: — First,  that  Clement,  in  the 
very  same  manner,  namely,  without  any  mark  of  reference,  uses  a 
passage  now  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;*f*  which  passage, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  words  which  compose  it,  and  from  their 
order,  it  is  manifest  that  he  must  have  taken  from  the  book.  The 
same  remark  may  be  repeated  of  some  very  singular  sentiments  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Secondly,  that  there  are  many  sen- 
tences of  Saint  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  standing  in 
Clement’s  epistle  without  any  sign  of  quotation,  which  yet  certainly 
are  quotations ; because  it  appears  that  Clement  had  Saint  Paul’s 
epistle  before  him,  inasmuch  as  in  one  place  he  mentions  it  in  terms 
too  express  to  leave  us  in  any  doubt : — “ Take  into  your  hands  the 
epistle  of  the  blessed  apostle  Paul.”  Thirdly,  that  this  method  of 

* Matt,  xviii.  6.  “ But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  be- 
lieve in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  cast  into  the  sea.”  The  latter  part  of  the  passage  in  Clement  agrees 
more  exactly  with  Luke,  xvii.  2 : “It  were  better  for  him  that  a mill-stone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of 
these  little  ones.” 

t Rom.  i.  29. 
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adopting  words  of  Scripture  without  reference  or  acknowledgment, 
was,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  a method  in  general  use  amongst 
the  most  ancient  Christian  writers.  — These  analogies  not  only  repel 
the  objection,  but  cast  the  presumption  on  the  other  side,  and  afford 
a considerable  degree  of  positive  proof,  that  the  words  in  question 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  places  of  Scripture  in  which  we  now 
find  them. 

But  take  it  if  you  will  the  other  way,  that  Clement  had  heard 
these  words  from  the  apostles  or  first  teachers  of  Christianity  ; with 
respect  to  the  precise  point  of  our  argument,  viz.  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  what  the  apostles  taught,  this  supposition  may  serve  almost 
as  well. 

III.  Near  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Saint 
Paul,  amongst  others,  sends  the  following  salutation : 44  Salute 
Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas , Patrobas,  Hermes,  and  the  brethren 
which  are  with  them.” 

Of  Hermas,  who  appears  in  this  catalogue  of  Roman  Christians 
as  contemporary  with  Saint  Paul,  a book  bearing  the  name,  and  it 
is  most  probable  rightly,  is  still  remaining.  It  is  called  the  Shep- 
herd,* or  Pastor  of  Hermas.  Its  antiquity  is  incontestable,  from 
| the  quotations  of  it  in  Irenseus,  A.  D.  178 ; Clement  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.  194 ; Tertullian,  A.  D.  200  ; Origen,  A.  D.  230.  The  notes 
I of  time  extant  in  the  epistle  itself,  agree  with  its  title,  and  with  the 
testimonies  concerning  it,  for  it  purports  to  have  been  written  du- 
ring the  lifetime  of  Clement. 

In  this  piece  are  tacit  allusions  to  Saint  Matthew’s,  Saint  Luke’s, 
and  Saint  John’s  Gospels  ; that  is  to  say,  there  are  applications  of 
thoughts  and  expressions  found  in  these  Gospels,  without  citing  the 
place  or  writer  from  which  they  were  taken.  In  this  form  appear  in 
Hermas  the  confessing  and  denying  of  Christ  ;*)"  the  parable  of  the 
seed  sown  the  comparison  of  Christ’s  disciples  to  little  children ; 
the  saying,  44  he  that  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrieth  another, 
committeth  adultery  ;”§  the  singular  expression,  44  having  received 
all  power  from  his  Father,”  in  probable  allusion  to  Matt,  xxviii.  18  ; 
and  Christ  being  the  44  gate,”  or  only  way  of  coming  44  to  God,”  in 
plain  allusion  to  John,  xiv.  6 ; x.  7,  9.  There  is  also  a probable 
allusion  to  Acts,  v.  32. 

This  piece  is  the  representation  of  a vision,  and  has  by  many  been 
accounted  a weak  and  fanciful  performance.  I therefore  observe, 
that  the  character  of  the  writing  has  little  to  do  with  the  purpose  for 
which  we  adduce  it.  It  is  the  age  in  which  it  was  composed,  that 
gives  the  value  to  its  testimony. 

IV.  Ignatius,  as  it  is  testified  by  ancient  Christian  writers,  be- 
came bishop  of  Antioch  about  thirty-seven  years  after  Christ’s  ascen- 
sion ; and,  therefore,  from  his  time,  and  place,  and  station,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  had  known  and  conversed  with  many  of  the  apostles. 

* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  111.  f Matt.  x.  32,  33,  or,  Luke,  xii.  8,  9. 

X Matt.  xiii.  3,  or,  Luke,  viii.  5.  § Luke,  xvi.  18. 
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Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  his  contemporary. 
Passages  found  in  the  epistles  now  extant  under  his  name,  are  quo- 
ted by  Irenseus,  A.  B,  178 ; by  Origin,  A.  D.  230 : and  the  occa- 
sion of  writing  the  epistles  is  given  at  large  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome. What  are  called  the  smaller  epistles  of  Ignatius,  are  gener- 
ally deemed  to  be  those  which  were  read  by  Irenmus,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius.* * * § 

In  these  epistles  are  various  undoubted  allusions  to  the  Gospels  of 
Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  J ohn ; yet  so  far  of  the  same  form  with 
those  in  the  preceding  articles,  that,  like  them,  they  are  not  accom- 
panied with  marks  of  quotations. 

Of  these  allusions  the  following  are  clear  specimens  : 

u Christ  was  baptized  of  John,  that  all  righteousness 
might  he  fulfilled  by  him” 

“ Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  in  all  things,  and  harmless  as 
a dove.” 

r “ Yet  the  spirit  is  not  deceived,  being  from  God : for 
\ it  knows,  whence  it  comes , and  whither  it  goes” 
n “ He  (Christ)  is  the  door  of  the  Father,  by  which  enter 
J in  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  apostles,  and 
^ the  church.1’ 

As  to  the  manner  of  quotation,  this  is  observable  ; — Ignatius,  in 
one  place,  speaks  of  Saint  Paul  in  terms  of  high  respect,  and  quotes 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by  name ; yet,  in  several  other  places, 
he  borrows  words  and  sentiments  from  the  same  epistle  without  men- 
tioning it ; which  shows,  that  this  was  his  general  manner  of  using 
and  applying  writings  then  extant,  and  then  of  high  authority. 

V.  Polycarp§  had  been  taught  by  the  apostles ; had  conversed 
with  many  who  had  seen  Christ  ; was  also  by  the  apostles  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Smyrna.  This  testimony  concerning  Poly  carp  is  given 
by  Iremeus,  who  in  his  youth  had  seen  him  : — “I  can  tell  the 
place,”  saith  Irenaeus,  “ in  which  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and 
taught,  and  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  life, 
and  the  form  of  his  person,  and  the  discourses  he  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  how  he  related  his  conversation  with  John,  and  others  who 
had  seen  the  Lord,  and  how  he  related  their  sayings,  and  what  he 
had  heard  concerning  the  Lord,  both  concerning  his  miracles  and  his 
doctrine,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  word 
of  life  : all  which  Polycarp  related  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures.” 

Of  Polycarp,  whose  proximity  to  the  age  and  country  and  per- 
sons of  the  apostles  is  thus  attested,  we  have  one  undoubted  epistle 
remaining.  And  this,  though  a short  letter,  contains  nearly  forty 

* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

+ Chap.  iii.  15.  “ For  thus  it  becometh  us  .to  fulfil  all  righteousness.” 

Chap.  x.  16.  “ Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.” 

% Chap.  iii.  8.  “ The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth  ; so  is  every  one  that 
is  born  of  the  Spirit.” 

Chap.  x.  9.  “ I am  the  door ; by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  'he  shall  be  saved.” 

§ Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  192. 
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clear  allusions  to  books  of  the  New  Testament;  which  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  respect  which  Christians  of  that  age  bore  for  these 
I books* 

Amongst  these,  although  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul  are  more  fre- 
; quently  used  by  Polycarp  than  any  other  parts  of  Scripture,  there 
I are  copious  allusions  to  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  some  to  pas- 
sages found  in  the  Gospels  both  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  some 
I which  more  nearly  resemble  the  words  in  Luke. 

I select  the  following,  as  fixing  the  authority  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  the  use  of  it  amongst  the  primitive  Christians : 44  If  therefore 
we  pray  the  Lord,  that  he  will forgive  us , we  ought  also  to  forgive .” 

44  With  supplication  heseechmg  the  all-seeing  God  not  to  lead  us 
into  temptation .” 

And  the  following,  for  the  sake  of  repeating  an  observation  already 
made,  that  words  of  our  Lord  found  in  our  Gospels,  were  at  this 
early  day  quoted  as  spoken  by  him ; and  not  only  so,  but  quoted 
with  so  little  question  or  consciousness  of  doubt  about  their  being 
really  his  words,  as  not  even  to  mention,  much  less  to  canvass,  the 
authority  from  which  they  were  taken : 

44  But  remembering  what  the  Lord  said,  teaching,  Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged;  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven;  be  ye  merci- 
ful, that  ye  may  obtain  mercy  ; with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again.1’* 

Supposing  Poly  carp  to  have  had  these  words  from  the  books  in 
which  we  now  find  them,  it  is  manifest  that  these  books  were  consi- 
dered by  him,  and,  as  he  thought,  considered  by  his  readers,  as  au- 
thentic accounts  of  Christ’s  discourses ; and  that  that  point  was  in- 
contestable. 

The  following  is  a decisive,  though  what  we  call  a tacit,  reference 
to  Saint  Peter’s  speech  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles : — 44  whom  God 
hath  raised,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death. ”-f- 

VI.  Papias, ;[  a hearer  of  John,  and  companion  of  Polycarp,  as 
Irenaeus  attests,  and  of  that  age,  as  all  agree,  in  a passage  quoted 
by  Eusebius,  from  a work  now  lost,  expressly  ascribes  the  respec- 
tive Gospels  to  Matthew  and  Mark  ; and  in  a manner  which  proves 
that  these  Gospels  must  have  publicly  borne  the  names  of  these  au- 
thors at  that  time,  and  probably  long  before ; for  Papias  does  not 
say  that  one  Gospel  was  written  by  Matthew,  and  another  by  Mark ; 
but,  assuming  this  as  perfectly  well  known,  he  tells  us  from  what 
materials  Mark  collected  his  account,  viz.  from  Peter’s  preaching, 
and  in  what  language  Matthew  wrote,  viz.  in  Hebrew.  Whether 
Papias  was  well  informed  in  this  statement,  or  not ; to  the  point  for 
which  I produce  this  testimony,  namely,  that  these  books  bore  these 
names  at  this  time,  his  authority  is  complete. 

The  writers  hitherto  alleged,  had  all  lived  and  conversed  with 
some  of  the  apostles.  The  works  of  theirs  which  remain,  are  in 
general  very  short  pieces,  yet  rendered  extremely  valuable  by  their 

* Matt.  vii.  1,  2 ; v.  7.  Luke,  vi.  37.  38. 

J Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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antiquity  ; and  none,  short  as  they  are,  but  what  contain  some  im- 
portant testimony  to  our  historical  Scriptures.* 

VII.  Not  long  after  these,  that  is,  not  much  more  than  twenty  1 
years  after  the  last,  follows  Justin  Martyr.*!'  "His  remaining  works 
are  much  larger  than  any  that  have  yet  been  noticed.  Although 
the  nature  of  his  two  principal  writings,  one  of  which  was  addressed  t 
to  heathens,  and  the  other  was  a conference  with  a J ew,  did  not  lead 
him  to  such  frequent  appeals  to  Christian  books,  as  would  have  ap- 
peared in  a discourse  intended  for  Christian  readers ; we  neverthe-  I 
less  reckon  up  in  them  between  twenty  and  thirty  quotations  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  certain,  distinct,  and  copious : if 
each  verse  be  counted  separately,  a much  greater  number ; if  each 
expression,  a very  great  one.J 

We  meet  with  quotations  of  three  of  the  Gospels  within  the  com-  i 
pass  of  half  a page:  “And  in  other  words  he  says,  Depart  from  \ 
me  into  outer  darkness,  which  the  Father  hath  prepared  for  Satan  i 
and  his  angels,”  (which  is  from  Matthew,  xxv.  41.)  “ And  again  he 
said  in  other  words,  I give  unto  you  power  to  tread  upon  serpents, 
and  scorpions,  and  venomous  beasts,  and  upon  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy.”  (This  from  Luke,  x.  19.)  “ And  before  he  was  crucified, 
he  said,  The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  be  crucified,  and  rise  again  the 
third  day.”  (This  from  Mark,  viii.  31.) 

In  another  place,  Justin  quotes  a passage  in  the  history  of  Christ’s 
birth,  as  delivered  by  Matthew  and  John,  and  fortifies  his  quotation 
by  this  remarkable  testimony : “As  they  have  taught,  who  have 
written  the  history  of  all  things  concerning  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ : and  we  believe  them.” 

Quotations  are  also  found  from  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John. 

What,  moreover,  seems  extremely  material  to  be  observed  is,  that 
in  all  Justin’s  works,  from  which  might  be  extracted  almost  a com- 
plete life  of  Christ,  there  are  but  two  instances,  in  which  he  refers  to 
any  thing  as  said  or  done  by  Christ,  which  is  not  related  concerning 
him  in  our  present  Gospels ; which  shows,  that  these  Gospels,  and 
these  we  may  say,  alone,  were  the  authorities  from  which  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  day  drew  the  information  upon  which  they  depended. 
One  of  these  instances  is  of  a saying  of  Christ,  not  met  with  in  any 

* That  the  quotations  are  more  thinly  strown  in  these,  than  in  the  writings  of  the 
next  and  of  succeeding  ages,  is  in  a good  measure  accounted  for  by  the  observation, 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  had  not  yet,  nor  by  their  recency  hardly 
could  have  become  a general  part  of  Christian  education ; read  as  the  Old  Testament 
was  by  Jews  and  Christians  from  their  childhood,  and  thereby  intimately  mixing, 
as  that  had  long  done,  with  all  their  religious  ideas,  and  with  their  language  upon 
religious  subjects.  In  process  of  time,  and  as  soon  perhaps  as  could  be  expected, 
this  came  to  be  the  case.  And  when  we  perceive  the  effect,  in  a proportionably 
greater  frequency,  as  well  as  copiousness  of  aUusion.§ 

•j-  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

X u He  cites  our  present  canon,  and  particularly  our  four  Gospels,  continually,  I 
dare  say,  above  two  hundred  times.”  J one’s  New  and  Full  Method.  Appen.  vol. 
i.  p.  5S9.  ed.  1726. 


£ Mich,  In  trod.  c.  ri.  sect.  vi. 
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book  now  extant.*  The  other,  of  a circumstance  in  Christ’s  baptism, 
namely,  a fiery  or  luminous  appearance  upon  the  water,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius,  is  noticed  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews : and 
which  might  be  true : but  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  mention- 
ed by  Justin,  with  a plain  mark  of  diminution  when  compared  with 
what  he  quotes  as  resting  upon  Scripture  authority.  The  reader 
will  advert  to  this  distinction  : 66  And  then,  when  Jesus  came  to  the 
river  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing,  as  Jesus  descended  into  the 
water,  a fire  also  was  kindled  in  Jordan  ; and  when  he  came  up  out 
of  the  water,  the  apostles  of  this  our  Christ  have  written , that  the 
Holy  Ghost  lighted  upon  him  as  a dove.” 

All  the  references  in  Justin  are  made  without  mentioning  the  au- 
thor ; which  proves  that  these  books  were  perfectly  notorious,  and 
that  there  were  no  other  accounts  of  Christ  then  extant,  or,  at  least, 
no  others  so  received  and  credited  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  distin- 
guish these  from  the  rest. 

But  although  Justin  mentions  not  the  author’s  name,  he  calls  the 
books,  “ Memoirs  composed  by  the  Apostles “ Memoirs  compo- 
sed by  the  Apostles  and  their  Companions which  descriptions,  the 
latter  especially,  exactly  suit  with  the  titles  which  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  now  bear. 

VIII.  Hegesippus*)-  came  about  thirty  years  after  Justin.  His 
testimony  is  remarkable  only  for  this  particular ; that  he  relates  of 
himself,  that,  travelling  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  he  visited,  on  his 
journey,  many  bishops;  and  that,  “in  every  succession,  and  in 
every  city,  the  same  doctfine  is  taught,  which  the  Law,  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Lord  teacheth.”  This  is  an  important  attesta- 
tion, from  good  authority,  and  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  by  the  word  “ Lord,”  Hegesippus  intended  some 
writing  or  writings,  containing  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  which  sense 
alone  the  term  combines  with  the  other  terms,  “ Law  and  Prophets,” 
which  denote  writings ; and  together  with  them  admit  of  the  verb 
“ teacheth”  in  the  present  tense.  Then,  that  these  writings  were 
some  or  all  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  rendered  proba- 
ble from  hence,  that  in  the  fragments  of  his  works,  which  are  pre- 
served in  Eusebius,  and  in  a writer  of  the  ninth  century,  enough, 
though  it  be  little,  is  left  to  show,  that  Hegesippus  expressed  divers 
things  in  the  style  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 

* “ Wherefore  also  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  In  whatsoever  I shall  find 
you,  in  the  same  I will  also  judge  you.”  Possibly  Justin  designed  not  to  quote  any 
text,  but  to  represent  the  sense  of  many  of  our  Lord’s  sayings.  Fabricius  has  ob- 
served, that  this  saying  has  been  quoted  by  many  writers,  and  that  Justin  is  the 
only  one  who  ascribes  it  to  our  Lord,  and  that  perhaps  by  a slip  of  his  memory. 

Words  resembling  these  are  read  repeatedly  in  Ezekiel ; “ I will  judge  them  ac- 
cording to  their  ways.”  (chap.  vii.  3 ; xxxiii.  20.)  It  is  remarkable  that  Justin  had 
just  before  expressly  quoted  Ezekiel.  Mr.  Jones  upon  this  circumstance  founded  a 
conjecture,  that  Justin  wrote  only  “the  Lord  hath  said,”  intending  to  quote  the 
words  of  God,  or  rather  the  sense  of  those  words,  in  Ezekiel ; and  that  some  tran- 
scriber, imagining  these  to  be  the  words  of  Christ,  inserted  in  his  copy  the  addition 
“ Jesus  Christ.”  Vol.  i.  p.  .539. 

j-  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  31 4-. 
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that  he  referred  to  the  history  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
and  recited  a text  of  that  Gospel  as  spoken  by  our  Lord. 

IX.  At  this  time,  viz.  about  the  year  170,  the  churches  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  in  France,  sent  a relation  of  the  sufferings  of  their  mar-  n( 
tyrsto  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.*  The  epistle  is  preserved  ! tk 
entire  by  Eusebius.  And  what  carries  in  some  measure  the  testi-  te 
mony  of  these  churches  to  a higher  age,  is,  that  they  had  now  for 
their  bishop,  Pothinus,  who  was  ninety  years  old,  and  whose  early  tf 
life  consequently  must  have  immediately  joined  on  with  the  times  of  I cl 
the  apostles.  In  this  epistle  are  extant  references  to  the  Gospels  of  a 
Luke  and  John,  and  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; the  form  of  refe- 
rence  the  same  as  in  all  the  preceding  articles.  That  from  Saint 
John  is  in  these  words  : 64  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think,  that  he  doeth 
God  service.11*)* 

X.  The  evidence  now  opens  upon  us  full  and  clear.  IrenaeusJ 
succeeded  Pothinus  as  bishop  of  Lyons.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
a disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a disciple  of  John.  In  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  he  was  distant  not  much  more  than  a century  from 
the  publication  of  the  Gospels ; in  his  instruction,  only  by  one  step 
separated  from  the  persons  of  the  apostles.  He  asserts  of  himself 
and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  were  able  to  reckon  up,  in  all  the 
principal  churches,  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the  first. § I re- 
mark these  particulars  concerning  Irenaeus  with  more  formality  than 
usual ; because  the  testimony  which  this  writer  affords  to  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  their  authority,  and  to  the  titles 
which  they  bear,  is  express,  positive,  and  exclusive.  One  principal 
passage,  in  which  this  testimony  is  contained,  opens  with  a precise 
assertion  of  the  point  which  we  have  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of 
our  argument,  viz.  that  the  story  which  the  Gospels  exhibit,  is  the 
story  which  the  apostles  told.  64  We  have  not  received,11  saith  Ire- 
naeus, 44  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  our  salvation  by  any  others  than 
those  by  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  brought  to  us.  Which  Gospel 
they  first  preached,  and  afterward,  by  the  will  of  God,  committed  to 
writing,  that  it  might  be  for  time  to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar 
of  our  faith. — For  after  that  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead,  and 
they  (the  apostles)  were  endowed  from  above  with  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  coming  down  upon  them,  they  received  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  things.  They  then  went  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
declaring  to  men  the  blessing  of  heavenly  peace,  having  all  of  them, 
and  every  one,  alike  the  Gospel  of  God.  Matthew  then,  among 
the  Jews,  wrote  a Gospel  in  their  own  language,  while  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Rome,  and  founding  a church 
there  : and  after  their  exit,  Mark  also,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of 
Peter,  delivered  to  us  in  writing  the  things  that  had  been  preached 
by  Peter ; and  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  put  down  in  a book 
the  Gospel  preached  by  him  (Paul.)  Afterward  John,  the  disciple 


* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p<  332. 
£ Lardner,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
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of  the  Lord,  who  also  leaned  upon  his  breast,  he  likewise  published 
a Gospel  while  he  dwelt  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.”  If  any  modern  divine 
should  write  a book  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  he  could 
not  assert  it  more  expressly,  or  state  their  original  more  distinctly, 
than  Irenseus  hath  done  within  little  more  than  a hundred  years  af- 
ter they  were  published. 

The  correspondency,  in  the  days  of  Irengeus,  of  the  oral  and  writ- 
ten tradition,  and  the  deduction  of  the  oral  tradition  through  various 
channels  from  the  age  of  the  apostles,  which  was  then  lately  passed, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  probability  that  the  books  truly  delivered 
what  the  apostles  taught,  is  inferred  also  with  strict  regularity  from 
another  passage  of  his  works.  “ The  tradition  of  the  apostles,”  this 
father  saith,  64  hath  spread  itself  over  the  whole  universe ; and  all 
they,  who  search  after  the  sources  of  truth,  will  find  this  tradition  to 
be  held  sacred  in  every  church.  We  might  enumerate  all  those  who 
have  been  appointed  bishops  to  these  churches  by  the  apostles,  and 
all  their  successors,  up  to  our  days.  It  is  by  this  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession that  we  have  received  the  tradition  which  actually  exists  in 
the  church,  as  also  the  doctrines  of  truth,  as  it  was  preached  by  the 
apostles.”*  The  reader  will  observe  upon  this,  that  the  same  Ire- 
naeus,  who  is  now  stating  the  strength  and  uniformity  of  the  tradition, 
we  have  before  seen  recognising,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  authority 
of  the  written  records ; from  which  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  that 
they  were  then  conformable  to  each  other. 

I have  said,  that  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  in  favour  of  our  Gospels 
is  exclusive  of  all  others.  I allude  to  a remarkable  passage  in  his 
works,  in  which,  for  some  reasons  sufficiently  fanciful,  he  endeavours 
to  show,  that  there  could  be  neither  more  nor  fewer  Gospels  than 
four.  With  his  argument  we  have  no  concern.  The  position  itself 
proves  that  four,  and  only  four,  Gospels  were  at  that  time  publicly 
read  and  acknowledged.  That  these  were  our  Gospels,  and  in  the 
state  in  which  we  now  have  them,  is  shown,  from  many  other  places 
of  this  writer  beside  that  which  we  have  already  alleged.  He  men- 
tions how  Matthew  begins  his  Gospel,  how  Mark  begins  and  ends 
his,  and  their  supposed  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  enumerates  at 
length  the  several  passages  of  Christ’s  history  in  Luke,  which  are  not 
found  in  any  of  the  other  evangelists.  He  states  the  particular  de- 
sign with  which  Saint  John  composed  his  Gospel,  and  accounts  for 
the  doctrinal  declarations  which  precede  the  narrative. 

To  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  its  author,  and  credit, 
the  testimony  of  Irenasus  is  no  less  explicit.  Referring  to  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul’s  conversion  and  vocation,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
that  book,  “ Nor  can  they,”  says  he,  meaning  the  parties  with  whom 
he  argues,  “ show  that  he  is  not  to  be  credited,  who  has  related  to  us 
the  truth  with  the  greatest  exactness.”  In  another  place,  he  has  ac- 
tually collected  the  several  texts,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  history 
is  represented  as  accompanying  Saint  Paul ; which  leads  him  to  de- 
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liver  a summary  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  last  twelve  chapters  of 
the  book. 

In  an  author  thus  abounding  with  references  and  allusions  to  the 
Scriptures,  there  is  not  one  to  any  apocryphal  Christian  writing 
whatever.  This  is  a broad  line  of  distinction  between  our  sacred 
books,  and  the  pretensions  of  all  others. 

The  force  of  the  testimony  of  the  period  which  we  have  consider- 
ed, is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  observation,  that  it  is  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  concurring  testimony,  of  writers  who  lived  in  coun- 
tries remote  from  one  another.  Clement  flourished  at  Rome,  Ignatius 
at  Antioch,  Poly  carp  at  Smyrna,  Justin  Martyr  in  Syria,  and  Ire- 
naeus  in  France. 

XI.  Omitting  Athenagoras  and  Theophilus,  who  lived  about  this 
time  ;*  in  the  remaining  works  of  the  former  of  whom  are  clear  re- 
ferences to  Mark  and  Luke ; and  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  who 
was  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  sixth  in  succession  from  the  apostles,  evi- 
dent allusions  to  Matthew  and  John,  and  probable  allusions  to  Luke 
(which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  compositions,  that  they  were 
addressed  to  heathen  readers,  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected ;)  ob- 
serving also,  that  the  works  of  two  learned  Christian  writers  of  the 
same  age,  Miltiades  and  Pantaenus,*)*  are  now  lost ; of  which  Miltia- 
des,  Eusebius  records,  that  his  writings  “ were  monuments  of  zeal 
for  the  Divine  Oracles and  which  Pantasnus,  as  Jerome  testifies, 
was  a man  of  prudence  and  learning,  both  in  the  Divine  Scriptures 
and  secular  literature,  and  had  left  many  commentaries  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures  then  extant ; passing  by  these  without  farther  re- 
mark, we  come  to  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  ancient  Christian 
writers,  Clement  of  Alexandria.^;  Clement  followed  Irenaeus  at  the 
distance  of  only  sixteen  years,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  maintain 
the  series  of  testimony  in  an  uninterrupted  continuation. 

In  certain  of  Clement’s  works,  now  lost,  but  of  which  various 
parts  are  recited  by  Eusebius,  there  is  given  a distinct  account  of  the 
order  in  which  the  four  Gospels  were  written.  The  Gospels  which 
contain  the  genealogies,  were  (he  says)  written  first ; Mark’s  next, 
at  the  instance  of  Peter’s  followers ; and  John’s  the  last : and  this 
account  he  tells  us  that  he  had  received  from  presbyters  of  more  an- 
cient times.  This  testimony  proves  the  following  points ; that  these 
Gospels  were  the  histories  of  Christ  then  publicly  received,  and  re- 
lied upon  ; and  that  the  dates,  occasions,  and  circumstances,  of  their 
publication  were  at  that  time  subjects  of  attention  and  inquiry 
amongst  Christians.  In  the  works  of  Clement  which  remain,  the  four 
Gospels  are  repeatedly  quoted  by  the  names  of  their  authors,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Luke.  In  one  place, 
after  mentioning  a particular  circumstance,  he  adds  these  remarkable 
words  : 6 4 We  have  not  this  passage  in  the  Jour  Gospels  delivered  to 
us , but  in  that  according  to  the  Egyptians which  puts  a marked 
distinction  between  the  four  Gospels  and  all  other  histories,  or  pre- 
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tended  histories,  of  Christ.  In  another  part  of  his  works,  the  per- 
fect confidence,  with  which  he  received  the  Gospels,  is  signified  by 
him  in  these  words  : 44  That  this  is  true,  appears  from  hence,  that  it 
is  written  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Luke and  again,  44 1 
need  not  use  many  words,  but  only  to  allege  the  evangelic  voice  of 
the  Lord.1’  His  quotations  are  numerous.  The  sayings  of  Christ, 
of  which  he  alleges  many,  are  all  taken  from  our  Gospels ; the  single 
exception  to  this  observation  appearing  to  be  a loose*  quotation  of  a 
passage  in  Saint  Matthew’s  Gospel. 

XII.  In  the  age  in  which  they  lived,-)-  Tertullian  joins  on  with 
Clement.  The  number  of  the  Gospels  then  received,  the  names  of 
the  evangelists,  and  their  proper  descriptions,  are  exhibited  by  this 
writer  in  one  short  sentence: — 44  Among  the  apostles , John  and 
Matthew  teach  us  the  faith  ; among  apostolical  men , Luke  and  Mark 
refresh  it.”  The  next  passage  to  be  taken  from  Tertullian,  affords 
as  complete  an  attestation  to  the  authenticity  of  our  books,  as  can  be 
well  imagined.  After  enumerating  the  churches  which  had  been 
founded  by  Paul,  at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
and  Ephesus ; the  church  of  Rome  established  by  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  other  churches  derived  from  John  ; he  proceeds  thus  44 1 say 
then,  that  with  them,  but  not  with  them  only  which  are  apostolical, 
but  with  all  who  have  fellowship  with  them  in  the  same  faith,  is  that 
Gospel  of  Luke  received  from  its  first  publication,  which  we  so  zea- 
lously maintain  and  presently  afterward  adds ; 44  The  same  autho- 
rity of  the  apostolical  churches  will  support  the  other  Gospels,  which 
we  have  from  them  and  according  to  them,  I mean  John’s  and  Mat- 
thew’s ; although  that  likewise  which  Mark  published  may  be  said 
to  be  Peter’s,  whose  interpreter  Mark  was.”  In  another  place  Ter- 
tullian affirms,  that  the  three  other  Gospels  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
churches  from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  Luke’s.  This  noble  testi- 
mony fixes  the  universality  with  which  the  Gospels  were  received, 
and  their  antiquity  ; that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  had  been 
so  from  the  first.  And  this  evidence  appears  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  books.  The 
reader  must  be  given  to  understand  that,  when  Tertullian  speaks  of 
maintaining  or  defending  ( tuendi ) the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  he 
only  means  maintaining  or  defending  the  integrity  of  the  copies  of 
Luke  received  by  Christian  churches,  in  opposition  to  certain  curtail- 
ed copies  used  by  Marcion  against  whom  he  writes. 

This  author  frequently  cites  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  under  that 
title,  once  calls  it  Luke’s  Commentary,  and  observes  how  Saint 
Paul’s  epistles  confirm  it. 

* “ Ask  great  things,  and  the  small  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  Clement  rather 
chose  to  expound  the  words  of  Matthew  (chap.  vi.  33)  than  literally  to  cite  them ; 
and  this  is  most  undeniably  proved  by  another  place  in  the  same  Clement,  where  he 
both  produces  the  text  and  these  words  as  an  exposition  ; — “ Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  and  its  righteousness,  for  these  are  the  great  things  : but  the  small 
things,  and  things  relating  to  this  life,  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  Jones’s  New  and 
Full  Method,  vol.  i.  p.  553. 
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After  this  general  evidence,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  particular 
quotations.  These,  however,  are  so  numerous  and  ample,  as  to  have 
led  Dr.  Lardner  to  observe,  44  that  there  are  more,  and  larger  quo- 
tations of  the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  one  Chris- 
tian author,  than  there  are  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  writers  of 
all  characters  for  several  ages.’1* 

Tertullian  quotes  no  Christian  writing'  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  no  spurious  books  at  all ; a broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion, we  may  once  more  observe,  between  our  sacred  books  and  all 
others. 

We  may  again  likewise  remark  the  wide  extent  through  which 
the  reputation  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  had 
spread,  and  the  perfect  consent,  in  this  point,  of  distant  and  inde- 
pendent societies.  It  is  now  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  Christ  was  crucified  ; and  within  this  period,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  apostolical  fathers  who  have  been  noticed  already,  we  have  Jus- 
tin Martyr  at  Neapolis,  Theophilus  at  Antioch,  Irenaeus  in  France, 
Clement  at  Alexandria,  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  quoting  the  same 
books  of  historical  Scriptures,  and,  I may  say,  quoting  these  alone. 

XIII.  An  interval  of  only  thirty  years,  and  that  occupied  by  no 
small  number  of  Christian  writers,*)"  whose  works  only  remain  in 
fragments  and  quotations,  and  in  every  one  of  which  is  some  refe- 
rence or  other  to  the  Gospels  (and  in  one  of  them,  Hippolytus,  as 
preserved  in  Theodoret,  is  an  abstract  of  the  whole  Gospel  history) 
brings  us  to  a name  of  great  celebrity  in  Christian  antiquity,  OrigenJ 
of  Alexandria,  who,  in  the  quantity  of  his  writings,  exceeded  the 
most  laborious  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Nothing  can  be 
more  peremptory  upon  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  and, 
from  a writer  of  his  learning  and  information,  more  satisfactory, 
than  the  declaration  of  Origen,  preserved,  in  an  extract  from  his 
works,  by  Eusebius ; 44  That  the  four  Gospels  alone  are  received 
without  dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  heaven :”  to 
which  declaration  is  immediately  subjoined  a brief  history  of  the  re- 
spective authors,  to  whom  they  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  ascribed. 
The  language  holden  concerning  the  Gospels,  throughout  the  works 
of  Origen  which  remain,  entirely  corresponds  with  the  testimony 
here  cited.  His  attestation  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  no  less 
positive : 44  And  Luke  also  once  more  sounds  the  trumpet,  relating 
the  acts  of  the  apostles.”  The  universality  with  which  the  Scriptures 
were  then  read,  is  well  signified  by  this  writer,  in  a passage  in  which 
he  has  occasion  to  observe  against  Celsus,  44  That  it  is  not  in  any 
private  books,  or  such  as  are  read  by  a few  only,  and  those  studious 
persons,  but  in  books  read  by  every  body,  that  it  is  written,  The  in- 
visible things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  things  that  are  made.”  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 

* Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  647. 
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single  out  quotations  of  Scripture  from  such  a writer  as  this.  We 
might  as  well  make  a selection  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture  in  Dr. 
Clarke’s  Sermons.  They  are  so  thickly  sown  in  the  works  of  Origen, 
that  Dr.  Mill  says,  66  If  we  had  all  his  works  remaining,  we  should 
have  before  us  almost  the  whole  text  of  the  Bible.”* 

Origen  notices,  in  order  to  censure,  certain  apocryphal  Gospels. 
He  also  uses  four  writings  of  this  sort ; that  is,  throughout  his  large 
works  he  once  or  twice,  at  the  most,  quotes  each  of  the  four ; but 
always  with  some  mark,  either  of  direct  reprobation  or  of  caution  to 
his  readers,  manifestly  esteeming  them  of  little  or  no  authority. 

NIV.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neocaesarea,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, were  scholars  of  Origen.  Their  testimony,  therefore,  though 
full  and  particular,  may  be  reckoned  a repetition  only  of  his.  The 
series,  however,  of  evidence,  is  continued  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  who  flourished  within  twenty  years  after  Origen.  44  The 
church,”  says  this  father,  44  is  watered,  like  Paradise,  by  four  rivers, 
that  is,  by  four  Gospels.”  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  also  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Cyprian  under  that  name,  and  under  the  name  of 
the  44  Divine  Scriptures.”  In  his  various  writings  are  such  constant 
and  copious  citations  of  Scripture,  as  to  place  this  part  of  the  testi- 
mony beyond  controversy.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  works  of  this  emi- 
nent African  bishop,  one  quotation  of  a spurious  or  apocryphal 
Christian  writing. 

XV.  Passing  over  a crowd”)*  of  writers  following  Cyprian  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  but  all  within  forty  years  of  his  time  ; and  who  all, 
in  the  imperfect  remains  of  their  works,  either  cite  the  historical 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  or  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  pro- 
found respect ; I single  out  Victorin,  bishop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany, 
merely  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  his  situation  from  that  of 
Origen  and  Cyprian,  who  were  Africans ; by  which  circumstance 
his  testimony,  taken  in  conjunction  with  theirs,  proves  that  the 
Scripture  histories,  and  the  same  histories,  were  known  and  received 
from  one  side  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  other.  This  bishopj 
lived  about  the  year  290 : and  in  a commentary  upon  this  text  of 
the  Revelation,  44  The  first  was  like  a lion,  the  second  was  like  a 
calf,  the  third  like  a man,  and  the  fourth  like  a flying  eagle,”  he 
makes  out  that  by  the  four  creatures  are  intended  the  four  Gospels  ; 
and,  to  show  the  propriety  of  the  symbols,  he  recites  the  subject 
with  which  each  evangelist  opens  his  history.  The  explication  is 
fanciful,  but  the  testimony  positive.  He  also  expressly  cites  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

XVI.  Arnobius  and  Lactantius,§  about  the  year  300,  composed 
formal  arguments  upon  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  religion.  As 
these  arguments  were  addressed  to  Gentiles,  the  authors  abstain  from 
quoting  Christian  books  by  name ; one  of  them  giving  this  very  rea- 

* Mill,  Proleg.  cap.  vi.  p.  66. 

Novatus,  Home,  A.  D.  251 ; Dionysius,  Home,  A.  D.  259  ; Commodian,  A.  D. 
270 ; Anatolius,  Laodicea,  A.  D.  270  ; Theognostus,  A.  D.  282 ; Methodius,  Lycia, 
A.  D.  290 ; Phileas,  Egypt,  A.  D.  296. 

+ Lardner,  vol.  v.  p.  214.  § Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  43,  201. 
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son  for  his  reserve ; but  when  they  come  to  state,  for  the  information 
of  their  readers,  the  outlines  of  Christ’s  history,  it  is  apparent  that 
they  draw  their  accounts  from  our  Gospels,  and  from  no  other 
sources ; for  these  statements  exhibit  a summary  of  almost  every 
thing  which  is  related  of  Christ’s  actions  and  miracles  by  the  four 
evangelists.  Arnobius  vindicates,  without  mentioning  their  names, 
the  credit  of  these  historians ; observing,  that  they  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  facts  which  they  relate,  and  that  their  ignorance  of  the  arts 
of  composition  was  rather  a confirmation  of  their  testimony,  than  an 
objection  to  it.  Lactantius  also  argues  in  defence  of  the  religion, 
from  the  consistency,  simplicity,  disinterestedness,  and  sufferings,  of 
the  Christian  historians,  meaning  by  that  term  our  evangelists. 

XVII.  We  close  the  series  of  testimonies  with  that  of  Eusebius,* 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  flourished  in  the  year  315,  contemporary 
with,  or  posterior  only  by  fifteen  years  to,  the  authors  last  cited. 
This  voluminous  writer,  and  most  diligent  collector  of  the  writings 
of  others,  beside  a variety  of  large  works,  composed  a history  of  the 
affairs  of  Christianity  from  its  origin  to  his  own  time.  His  testimony 
to  the  Scriptures  is  the  testimony  of  a man  much  conversant  in  the 
works  of  Christian  authors,  written  during  the  first  three  centuries 
of  its  era,  and  who  had  read  many  which  are  now  lost.  In  a passage 
of  his  Evangelical  Demonstration,  Eusebius  remarks,  with  great 
nicety,  the  delicacy  of  two  of  the  evangelists,  in  their  manner  of  no- 
ticing any  circumstance  which  regarded  themselves;  and  of  Mark, 
as  writing  under  Peters  direction,  in  the  circumstances  which  re- 
garded him.  The  illustration  of  this  remark  leads  him  to  bring  to- 
gether long  quotations  from  each  of  the  evangelists ; and  the  whole 
passage  is  a proof,  that  Eusebius,  and  the  Christians  of  those  days, 
not  only  read  the  Gospels,  but  studied  them  with  attention  and  ex- 
actness. In  a passage  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  he  treats,  in 
form,  and  at  large,  of  the  occasions  of  writing  the  four  Gospels,  and 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  The  title  of  the  chapter  is, 

' “ Of  the  Order  of  the  Gospels and  it  begins  thus  : “ Let  us  ob- 
serve the  writings  of  this  apostle  John,  which  are  not  contradicted  by 
any : and,  first  of  all,  must  be  mentioned,  as  acknowledged  by  all, 
the  Gospel  according  to  him,  well  known  to  all  the  churches  under 
heaven ; and  that  it  has  been  justly  placed  by  the  ancients  the  fourth 
in  order,  and  after  the  other  three,  may  be  made  evident  in  this 
manner.” — Eusebius  then  proceeds  to  show  that  John  wrote  the  last 
of  the  four,  and  that  his  Gospel  was  intended  to  supply  the  omissions 
of  the  others;  especially  in  the  part  of  our  Lord’s  ministry,  which 
took  place  before  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  ob- 
serves, e(  that  the  apostles  of  Christ  were  not  studious  of  the  orna- 
ments of  composition,  nor  indeed  forward  to  write  at  all,  being  wholly 
occupied  with  their  ministry.” 

This  learned  author  makes  no  use  at  all  of  Christian  writings, 
forged  with  the  names  of  Christ’s  apostles,  or  their  companions. 
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AVe  close  this  branch  of  our  evidence  here,  because,  after  Euse- 
bius, there  is  no  room  for  any  question  upon  the  subject ; the  works 
of  Christian  writers  being  as  full  of  texts  of  Scripture,  and  of  refe- 
rences to  Scripture,  as  the  discourses  of  modern  divines.  Future 
testimonies  to  the  books  of  Scripture  could  only  prove  that  they 
never  lost  their  character  or  authority. 

SECTION  II. 

When  the  Scriptures  are  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  they  are  quoted  with  peculiar 
respect,  as  hooks  sui  generis ; as  possessing  an  authority  which  belonged  to 
no  other  books  ; and  as  conclusive  in  all  questions  and  controversies  amongst 
Christians. 

Beside  the  general  strain  of  reference  and  quotation,  which  uni- 
formly and  strongly  indicates  this  distinction,  the  following  may  be 
regarded  as  specific  testimonies : 

I.  Theophilus,*  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  sixth  in  succession  from 
the  apostles,  and  who  flourished  little  more  than  a century  after  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written,  having  occasion  to  quote 
one  of  our  Gospels,  writes  thus : c' 6 These  things  the  Holy  Scriptures 
teach  us,  and  all  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  among  whom 
John  says,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  AYord  was  with 
God.”  Again:  “ Concerning  the  righteousness  which  the  law 
teaches,  the  like  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prophets  and  the 
Gospels , because  that  all,  being  inspired,  spoke  by  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  of  God.,,f  No  words  can  testify  more  strongly  than  these 
do,  the  high  and  peculiar  respect  in  which  these  books  wereholden. 

II.  A writer  against  Artemon,J  who  may  be  supposed  to  come 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Scripture,  in  a passage  quoted  by  Eusebius,  uses  these  expressions : 
“ Possibly  what  they  (our  adversaries)  say,  might  have  been  credited, 
if first  of  all  the  Divine  Scriptures  did  not  contradict  them ; and 
then  the  writings  of  certain  brethren  more  ancient  than  the  times  of 
Victor.1’  The  brethren  mentioned  by  name,  are,  Justin,  Miltiades, 
Tatian,  Clement,  Irenaeus,  Melito,  with  a general  appeal  to  many 
more  not  named.  This  passage  proves,  first,  that  there  was  at  that 
time  a collection  called  Divine  Scriptures ; secondly,  that  these 
Scriptures  were  esteemed  of  higher  authority  than  the  writings  of 
the  most  early  and  celebrated  Christians. 

III.  In  a piece  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,§  who  lived  near  the  same 
time,  the  author  professes,  in  giving  his  correspondent  instruction  in 
the  things  about  which  he  inquires,  “ to  draw  out  of  the  sacred 

fountain , and  to  set  before  him  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  what 
may  afford  him  satisfaction.”  He  then  quotes  immediately  Paul’s 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  and  afterward  many  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  preface  to  the  quotations  carries  in  it  a marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  Scriptures  and  other  books. 

* Lardner,  Cred.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  429.  f Ibid.  p.  448. 

x Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  40.  § Ibid.  p.  112. 
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IV.  44  Our  assertions  and  discourses,’1  saith  Origen,*  44  are  un- 
worthy of  credit;  we  must  receive  the  Scriptures  as  witnesses.” 
After  treating  of  the  duty  of  prayer,  he  proceeds  with  his  argument 
thus : 44  What  we  have  said,  may  be  proved  from  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures.11 In  his  books  against  Celsus,  we  find  this  passage : 44  That 
our  religion  teaches  us  to  seek  after  wisdom,  shall  be  shown,  both 
out  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  we  also  use,  and  out  of 
those  written  since  Jesus,  which  are  believed  in  the  churches  to  be 
divine.11  These  expressions  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  peculiar 
and  exclusive  authority  which  the  Scriptures  possessed. 

V.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage, *(-  whose  age  lies  close  to  that  of 
Origen,  earnestly  exhorts  Christian  teachers,  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
44  to  go  back  to  the  fountain  ; and,  if  the  truth  has  in  any  case  been 
shaken,  to  recur  to  the  Gospels  and  apostolic  writings.11 — 44  The  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,11  says  he  in  another  place,  44  are  nothing  less 
than  authoritative  divine  lessons,  the  foundations  of  our  hope,  the 
supports  of  our  faith,  the  guides  of  our  way,  the  safeguards  of  our 
course  to  heaven.11 

VI.  Novatus,J  a Roman,  contemporary  with  Cyprian,  appeals  to 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  authority  by  which  all  errors  were  to  be  re- 
pelled, and  disputes  decided.  44  That  Christ  is  not  only  man,  but 
God  also,  is  proved  by  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Divine  Writings.11 
— 44  The  Divine  Scripture  easily  detects  and  confutes  the  frauds  of 
heretics,11 — 44  It  is  not  by  the  fault  of  the  heavenly  Scriptures,  which 
never  deceive.11  Stronger  assertions  than  these  could  not  be  used. 

VII.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  years  from  the  writer  last  cited, 
Anatolius, § a learned  Alexandrian,  and  bishop  of  Laodicea,  speak- 
ing of  the  rule  for  keeping  Easter,  a question  at  that  day  agitated 
with  much  earnestness,  says  of  those  whom  he  opposed,  44  They  can 
by  no  means  prove  their  point  by  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Scrip- 
ture.” 

VIII.  The  Arians,  who  sprung  up  about  fifty  years  after  this, 
argued  strenuously  against  the  use  of  the  words  consubstantial,  and 
essence,  and  like  phrases ; 44  because  they  were  not  in  Scripture .”^[ 
And  in  the  same  strain  one  of  their  advocates  opens  a conference 
with  Augustine,  after  the  following  manner : 44  If  you  say  what  is 
reasonable,  I must  submit.  If  you  allege  any  thing  from  the  Divine 
Scriptures,  which  are  common  to  both,  I must  hear.  But  unscrip- 
tural  expressions  (quae  extra  Scripturam  sunt)  deserve  no  regard.” 

Athanasius,  the  great  antagonist  of  Arianism,  after  having  enu- 
merated the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  adds,  44  These 
are  the  fountain  of  salvation,  that  he  who  thirsts  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  oracles  contained  in  them.  In  these  alone  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  is  proclaimed.  Let  no  man  add  to  them,  or  take  any  thing 
from  them.11** 

IX.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, who  wrote  about  twenty  years 

* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  iii.  p.  287 — 289.  -f  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  840. 

J Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  102.  § Ibid.  p.  14-6.  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  283,  284. 

**  Ibid.  vol.  xii.  p.  182.  *J-f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 
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after  the  appearance  of  Arianism,  uses  these  remarkable  words : 
4 4 Concerning  the  divine  and  holy  mysteries  of  faith,  not  the  least 
article  ought  to  be  delivered  without  the  Divine  Scriptures.”  We 
are  assured  that  Cyril’s  Scriptures  were  the  same  as  ours,  for  he  has 
left  us  a catalogue  "of  the  books  included  under  that  name. 

X.  Epiphanius,*  twenty  years  after  Cyril,  challenges  the  Arians, 
and  the  followers  of  Origen,  66  to  produce  any  passage  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  favouring  their  sentiments.” 

XI.  Poebadius,  a Gallic  bishop,  who  lived  about  thirty  years 
after  the  council  of  Nice,  testifies,  that,  44  the  bishops  of  that  council 
first  consulted  the  sacred  volumes,  and  then  declared  their  faith. ”-(- 

XII.  Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  contemporary 
with  Epiphanius,  says,  44  that  hearers  instructed  in  the  Scriptures 
ought  to  examine  what  is  said  by  their  teachers,  and  to  embrace  what 
is  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  reject  what  is  otherwise.”]; 

XIII.  Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  a celebrated  writer  of  the  same  times, 
bears  this  conclusive  testimony  to  the  proposition  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  present  chapter : 44  The  truth  written  in  the  Sacred 
Volume  of  the  Gospel,  is  a perfect  rule.  Nothing  can  be  taken  from 
it  nor  added  to  it,  without  great  guilt.”§ 

XIV.  If  we  add  Jerome  to  these,  it  is  only  for  the  evidence  which 
he  alfords  of  the  judgment  of  preceding  ages.  Jerome  observes, 
concerning  the  quotations  of  ancient  Christian  writers,  that  is,  of 
writers  who  were  ancient  in  the  year  400,  that  they  made  a distinc- 
tion between  books ; some  they  quoted  as  of  authority,  and  others 
not : which  observation  relates  to  the  books  of  Scripture,  compared 
with  other  writings,  apocryphal  or  heathen.^]- 

SECTION  III. 

The  Scriptures  were  in  very  early  times  collected  into  a distinct  volume. 

Ignatius,  who  was  bishop  of  Antioch  within  forty  years  after  the 
Ascension,  and  who  had  lived  and  conversed  with  the  apostles, 
speaks  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  apostles  in  terms  which  render  it 
very  probable  that  he  meant  by  the  Gospel,  the  book  or  volume  of 
the  Gospels,  and  by  the  apostles,  the  book  or  volume  of  their  Epis- 
tles. His  words  in  one  place  are,**  44  Fleeing  to  the  Gospel  as  the 
flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as  the  presbytery  of  the  church  ;” 
that  is,  as  Le  Clerc  interprets  them,  44  in  order  to  understand  the 
will  of  God,  he  fled  to  the  Gospels,  which  he  believed  no  less  than  if 
Christ  in  the  flesh  had  been  speaking  to  him  ; and  to  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,  whom  he  esteemed  as  the  presbytery  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian church.”  It  must  be  observed,  that  about  eighty  years  after 
this,  we  have  direct  proof,  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria,-f-f  that  these  two  names,  44  Gospel,”  and  44  Apostles,”  were 

* Lardner,  vol.  iii.  p.  314.  f Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  52.  ^ Ibid.  p.  124. 

§ Ibid.  p.  202.  Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  123,  124.  **  Ibid,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

■ff  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  516. 
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the  names  by  which  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  di- 
vision of  these  writings,  were  usually  expressed.  ti 

Another  passage  from  Ignatius  is  the  following: — “But  the 
Gospel  has  somewhat  in  it  more  excellent,  the  appearance  of  our  ! n 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  passion  and  resurrection.”*  j a 

And  a third : “ Ye  ought  to  hearken  to  the  Prophets,  but  espe-  j 
daily  to  the  Gospel,  in  which  the  passion  has  been  tinanifested  to  us/  i 
and  the  resurrection  perfected.”  In  this  last  passage,  the  Prophets  I 
and  the  Gospel  are  put  in  conjunction  : and  as  Ignatius  undoubted-  I 
ly  meant  by  the  Prophets  a collection  of  writings,  it  is  probable  that  i ; 
he  meant  the  same  by  the  Gospel,  the  two  terms  standing  in  evident  ! 
parallelism  with  each  other. 

This  interpretation  of  the  word  “ Gospel,”  in  the  passages  above 
quoted  from  Ignatius,  is  confirmed  by  a piece  of  nearly  equal  anti- 
quity, the  relation  of  the  martyrdom  of  Poly  carp  by  the  church  of 
Smyrna.  “ All  things,”  say  they,  “ that  went  before,  were  done} 
that  the  Lord  might  show  us  a martyrdom  according  to  the  Gospel, 
for  he  expected  to  be  delivered  up  as  the  Lord  also  did.”*f*  And  in 
another  place,  “We  do  not  commend  those  who  offer  themselves, 
forasmuch  as  the  Gospel  teaches  us  no  such  thing.”J  In  both  these  ? 
places,  what  is  called  the  Gospel , seems  to  be  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  his  doctrine. 

If  this  be  the  true  sense  of  the  passages,  they  are  not  only  evi-  ; 
dences  of  our  proposition,  but  strong  and  very  ancient  proofs  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  holden. 

II.  Eusebius  relates,  that  Quadratus  and  some  others,  who  were 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  travelling  abroad  to  preach 
Christ,  carried  the  Gospels  with  them,  and  delivered  them  to  their 
converts.  The  words  of  Eusebius  are  : “ Then  travelling  abroad, 
they  performed  the  work  of  evangelists,  being  ambitious  to  preach 
Christ,  and  deliver  the  Scripture  of  the  divine  Gospels. ”§  Euse- 
bius had  before  him  the  writings  both  of  Quadratus  himself,  and  of 
many  others  of  that  age,  wMch  are  now  lost.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  believe,  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  his  assertion. 
What  is  thus  recorded  of  the  Gospels,  took  place  within  sixty,  or, 
at  the  most,  seventy  years  after  they  were  published : and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  must,  before  this  time,  (and,  it  is  probable,  long  be- 
fore this  time)  have  been  in  general  use,  and  in  high  esteem  in  the 
churches  planted  by  the  apostles,  inasmuch  as  they  were  now,  we 
find,  collected  into  a volume ; and  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles,  they  who  preached  the  religion  of  Christ  to  those  who  had 
not  already  heard  it,  carried  the  volume  with  them,  and  delivered  it 
to  their  converts. 

III.  Irenaeus,  in  the  year  178,^[  puts  the  evangelic  and  apostolic  | 
writings  in  connexion  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  manifestly 
intending  by  the  one  a code  or  collection  of  Christian  sacred  writings, 

* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  -f-  Ignat.  Ep.  c.  i.  $ Ibid.  c.  iv. 

§ Lardner,  Cred.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  23G.  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  383. 
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as  the  other  expressed  the  code  or  collection  of  Jewish  sacred  wri- 
tings. And, 

IV.  Melito,  at  this  time  bishop  of  Sardis,  writing  to  one  Onesi- 
mus,  tells  his  correspondent,*  that  he  had  procured  an  accurate 
account  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  occurrence  in  this 
passage,  of  the  term  Old  Testament,  has  been  brought  to  prove,  and 
it  certainly  does  prove,  that  there  was  then  a volume  or  collection  of 
writings  called  the  New  Testament. 

V.  In  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  fifteen  years 
after  the  last-quoted  testimony,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Christian 
Scriptures  were  divided  into  two  parts  under  the  general  titles  of  the 
Gospels  and  Apostles ; and  that  both  these  were  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  authority.  One,  out  of  many  expressions  of  Clement,  al- 
luding to  this  distribution,  is  the  following:  — “ There  is  a consent 
and  harmony  between  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles  and 
the  Gospel.”*f“ 

VI.  The  same  division,  cc  Prophets,  Gospels,  and  Apostles,”  ap- 
pears in  Tertullian,];  the  contemporary  of  Clement.  The  collection 
of  the  Gospels  is  likewise  called  by  this  writer  the  “ Evangelic  In- 
strument;^ the  whole  volume,  the  66  New  Testament;”  and  the 
two  parts,  the  66  Gospels  and  Apostles.”^[ 

VII.  From  many  writers  also  of  the  third  century,  and  especially 
from  Cyprian,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  it,  it  is  collected  that  the 
Christian  Scriptures  were  divided  into  two  codes  or  volumes,  one 
called  the  “ Gospels  or  Scriptures  of  the  Lord,”  the  other,  the 
44  Apostles,  or  Epistles  of  the  Apostles.”** 

VIII.  Eusebius,  as  we  have  already  seen,  takes  some  pains  to 
show,  that  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  had  been  justly  placed  by  the 
ancients  “ the  fourth  in  order,  and  after  the  other  three.”*f**f-  These 
are  terms  of  his  proposition : and  the  very  introduction  of  such  an 
argument  proves  incontestibly,  that  the  four  Gospels  had  been  col- 
lected into  a volume,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other ; that  their  or- 
der in  the  volume  had  been  adjusted  with  much  consideration  ; and 
that  this  had  been  done  by  those  who  were  called  ancients  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius. 

In  the  Diocletian  persecution,  in  the  year  303,  the  Scriptures  were 
sought  out  and  burnt:  JJ  many  suffered  death  rather  than  deliver  them 
up  ; and  those  who  betrayed  them  to  the  persecutors,  were  accounted 
as  lapsed  and  apostate.  On  the  other  hand,  Constantine,  after  his 
conversion,  gave  directions  for  multiplying  copies  of  the  Divine 
Oracles,  and  for  magnificently  adorning  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
imperial  treasury.§§  What  the  Christians  of  that  age  so  richly 
embellished  in  their  prosperity,  and,  which  is  more,  so  tenaciously 
preserved  under  persecution,  was  the  very  volume  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  we  now  read. 

* Lardner,  Cred.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  331.  f Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  516. 

;£  Ibid.  p.  631.  § Ibid.  p.  574.  *f[  Ibid.  p.  632.  **  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  846. 

•ft  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  90.  Xt  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  214,  et  sen. 

§§  Ibid.  p.  432. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Our  present  Sacred  Writings  were  soon  distinguished  by  appropriate  names 
and  titles  of  respect. 

Polycarp.  44  I trust  that  ye  are  well  exercised  In  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; — as  in  these  Scriptures  it  is  said,  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not, 
and  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.11*  This  passage  is 
extremely  important ; because  it  proves  that,  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
carp, who  had  lived  with  the  apostles,  there  were  Christian  writings 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  64  Holy  Scriptures,11  or  Sacred  Wri- 
tings, Moreover,  the  text  quoted  by  Poly  carp  is  a text  found  in 
the  collection  at  this  day.  What  also  the  same  Polycarp  hath  else- 
where quoted  in  the  same  manner,  may  be  considered  as  proved  to 
belong  to  the  collection ; and  this  comprehends  Saint  Matthew’s, 
and,  probably,  Saint  Luke’s  Gospel,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ten 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  First  of  John.*)* 
In  another  place,  Polycarp  has  these  words  : 44  Whoever  perverts 
the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  lusts,  and  says  there  is  neither 
resurrection  nor  judgment,  he  is  the  first-born  of  Satan.”J — It  does 
not  appear  what  else  Polycarp  could  mean  by  the  44  Oracles  of  the 
Lord,”  but  those  same  44  Holy  Scriptures,”  or  Sacred  Writings,  of 
which  he  had  spoken  before. 

II.  Justin  Martyr,  whose  apology  was  written  about  thirty  years 
after  Polycarp’s  epistle,  expressly  cites  some  of  our  present  histories 
under  the  title  of  Gospel,  and  that  not  as  a name  by  him  first  ascri- 
bed to  them,  but  as  the  name  by  which  they  were  generally  known 
in  his  time.  His  words  are  these : — 44  For  the  apostles  in  the  me- 
moirs composed  by  them,  which  are  called  Gospels , have  thus  deliv- 
ered it,  that  Jesus  commanded  them  to  take  bread,  and  give 
thanks.”§  There  exists  no  doubt,  but  that,  by  the  memoirs  above 
mentioned,  Justin  meant  our  present  historical  Scriptures;  for 
throughout  his  works  he  quotes  these,  and  no  others. 

III.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  who  came  thirty  years  after 
Justin,  in  a passage  preserved  in  Eusebius  (for  his  works  are  lost) 
speaks  44  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord.”^[ 

IV.  And  at  the  same  time,  or  very  nearly  so,  by  Irenaeus,  bishop 
of  Lyons  in  France,**  they  are  called  44  Divine  Scriptures” — 
44  Divine  Oracles” — 44  Scriptures  of  the  Lord” — 44  Evangelic  and 
Apostolic  Writings.”*f-*|*  The  quotations  of  Irenaeus  prove  deci- 
dedly, that  our  present  Gospels,  and  these  alone,  together  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  the  historical  books  comprehended  by 
him  under  these  appellations. 

V.  Saint  Matthew’s  Gospel  is  quoted  by  Theophilus,  bishop  of 

* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  203.  f Ibid.  p.  223.  £ Ibid.  p.  222. 

§ Ibid.  p.  271.  f Ibid.  p.  298. 

**  The  reader  will  observe  the  remoteness  of  these  two  writers  in  country  and 
situation, 
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Antioch,  contemporary  with  Irenaeus,  under  the  title  of  the  44  Evan- 
gelic Voice  ;”*  and  the  copious  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
published  within  fifteen  years  of  the  same  time,  ascribe  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  the  various  titles  of  44  Sacred  Books” — 
“ Divine  Scriptures” — 44  Divinely  inspired  Scriptures” — 44  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Lord”-—  44  the  true  Evangelical  Canon.”*|- 

VI.  Tertullian,  who  joins  on  with  Clement,  beside  adopting  most 
of  the  names  and  epithets  above  noticed,  calls  the  Gospels  44  our 
Digesta,”  in  allusion,  as  it  should  seem,  to  some  collection  of  Roman 
laws  then  extant. £ 

VII.  By  Origen,  who  came  thirty  years  after  Tertullian,  the 
same,  and  other  no  less  strong  titles,  are  applied  to  the  Christian 
Scriptures:  and,  in  addition  thereunto,  this  writer  frequently  speaks 
of  the  44  Old  and  New  Testaments” — 44  the  Ancient  and  New  Scrip- 
tures”— 44  the  Ancient  and  New  Oracles.”§ 

VIII.  In  Cyprian,  who  was  not  twenty  years  later,  they  are 
44  Books  of  the  Spirit” — 44  Divine  Fountains” — 44  Fountains  of  the 
Divine  Fulness.”^[ 

The  expressions  we  have  just  quoted,  are  evidences  of  high  and 
peculiar  respect.  They  all  occur  within  two  centuries  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  books.  Some  of  them  commence  with  the  compan- 
ions of  the  apostles;  and  they  increase  in  number  and  variety, 
through  a series  of  writers  touching  upon  one  another,  and  deduced 
from  the  first  age  of  the  religion. 

SECTION  V. 

Onr  Scriptures  were  publicly  read  and  expounded  in  the  religious  assemblies 
of  the  early  Christians . 

Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  in  the  year  140,  which  was  seventy  or 
eighty  years  after  some,  and  less,  probably  after  others  of  the  Gos- 
pels were  published,  giving,  in  his  first  apology,  an  account,  to  the 
emperor,  of  the  Christian  worship,  has  this  remarkable  passage : 

44  The  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles , or  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets, 
are  read  according  as  the  time  allows : and,  when  the  reader  has 
ended,  the  president  makes  a discourse,  exhorting  to  the  imitation 
of  so  excellent  things.”** 

A few  short  observations  will  show  the  value  of  this  testimony. 

1.  44  The  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,”  Justin  in  another  place  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  are  what  are  called  44  Gospels :”  and  that  they  were 
the  Gospels  which  we  now  use,  is  made  certain  by  Justin’s  numerous 
quotations  of  them , and  his  silence  about  any  others. 

2.  Justin  describes  the  general  usage  of  the  Christian  church. 

3.  Justin  does  not  speak  of  it  as  recent  or  newly  instituted,  but  in 
the  terms  in  which  men  speak  of  established  customs. 

II.  Tertullian,  who  followed  Justin  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty 

* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  427.  f Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  515.  £ Ibid.  p.  630. 

§ Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  230.  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  841.  **  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
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years,  in  his  account  of  the  religious  assemblies  of  Christians  as  they 
were  conducted  in  his  time,  says,  “ We  come  together  to  recollect 
the  Divine  Scriptures  ; we  nourish  our  faith,  raise  our  hope,  confirm 
our  trust,  by  the  Sacred  Word.1’* 

III.  Eusebius  records  of  Origen,  and  cites  for  his  authority  the 
letters  of  bishops  contemporary  with  Origen,  that  when  he  went  into 
Palestine  about  the  year  216,  which  was  only  sixteen  years  after  the 
date  of  Tertullian's  testimony,  he  was  desired  by  the  bishops  of  that 
country  to  discourse  and  expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the 
church,  though  he  was  not  yet  ordained  a presbyter.-f*  This  anec- 
dote recognises  the  usage,  not  only  of  reading,  but  of  expounding 
the  Scriptures ; and  both  as  subsisting  in  full  force.  Origen  also 
himself  bears  witness  to  the  same  practice : “ This,”  says  he,  “ we 
do,  when  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  church,  and  when  the  dis- 
course for  explication  is  delivered  to  the  people.”J  And,  what  is  a 
still  more  ample  testimony,  many  homilies  of  his  upon  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament,  delivered  by  him  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
church,  are  still  extant. 

IV.  Cyprian,  whose  age  was  not  twenty  years  lower  than  that  of 
Origen,  gives  his  people  an  account  of  having  ordained  two  persons, 
who  were  before  confessors,  to  be  readers ; and  what  they  were  to 
read,  appears  by  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  his  choice : 66  No- 
thing,” says  Cyprian,  66  can  be  more  fit,  than  that  he,  who  has  made 
a glorious  confession  of  the  Lord,  should  read  publicly  in  the  church  ; 
that  he  who  has  shown  himself  willing  to  die  a martyr,  should  read 
the  Gospel  of  Christ , by  which  martyrs  are  made.”§ 

V.  Imitations  of  the  same  custom  may  be  traced  in  a great  num- 
ber of  writers  in  the  beginning,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  century.  Of  these  testimonies  I will  only  use  one,  as  being, 
of  itself,  express  and  full.  Augustine,  who  appeared  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  century,  displays  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  religion 
on  this  very  account,  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
churches,  “ where,”  says  he,  “ is  a confluence  of  all  sorts  of  people 
of  both  sexes ; and  where  they  hear  how  they  ought  to  live  well  in 
this  world,  that  they  may  deserve  to  live  happily  and  eternally  in 
another.”  And  this  custom  he  declares  to  be  universal : “ The  ca- 
nonical books  of  Scripture  being  read  every  where,  the  miracles 
therein  recorded  are  well  known  to  all  people.”^[ 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  books,  other  than  our  present  Scrip- 
tures, were  thus  publicly  read,  except  that  the  epistle  of  Clement 
was  read  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  to  which  it  had  been  addressed, 
and  in  some  others;  and  that  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  read  in 
many  churches.  Nor  does  it  subtract  much  from  the  value  of  the 
argument,  that  these  two  writings  partly  come  within  it,  because  we 
allow  them  to  be  the  genuine  writings  of  apostolical  men.  There  is 
not  the  least  evidence,  that  any  other  Gospel,  than  the  four  which  we 
receive,  was  ever  admitted  to  this  distinction. 

* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  ii.  p.  628.  -f-  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  68.  £ Ibid.  p.  302. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Commentaries  were  anciently  written  upon  the  Scriptures  ; harmonies  formed 

out  of  them  ; different  copies  carefully  collated  ; and  versions  made  of  them 

into  different  languages. 

No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  esteem  in  which  these  books 
were  holden  by  the  ancient  Christians,  or  of  the  sense  then  entertain- 
ed of  their  value  and  importance,  than  the  industry  bestowed  upon 
them.  And  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  value  and  importance 
of  these  books  consisted  entirely  in  their  genuineness  and  truth. 
There  was  nothing  in  them,  as  works  of  taste,  or  as  compositions, 
which  could  have  induced  any  one  to  have  written  a note  upon  them. 
Moreover  it  shows  that  they  were  even  then  considered  as  ancient 
books.  Men  do  not  write  comments  upon  publications  of  their  own 
times : therefore  the  testimonies  cited  under  this  head,  afford  an  evi- 
dence which  carries  up  the  evangelic  writings  much  beyond  the  age 
of  the  testimonies  themselves,  and  to  that  of  their  reputed  authors. 

I.  Tatian,  a follower  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  who  flourished  about 
the  year  170,  composed  a harmony,  or  collation  of  the  Gospels,  which 
he  called  Diatessaron , Of  the  four.*  The  title,  as  well  as  the  work, 
is  remarkable ; because  it  shows  that  then,  as  now,  there  were  four, 
and  only  four,  Gospels  in  general  use  with  Christians.  And  this 
was  little  more  than  a hundred  years  after  the  publication  of  some  of 
them. 

II.  Pantaenus,  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  a man  of  great  reputa- 
tion and  learning  who  came  twenty  years  after  Tatian,  wrote  many 
commentaries  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  as  Jerome  testifies, 
were  extant  in  his  time.*)* 

III.  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  short  explications  of  many 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.^ 

IV.  Tertullian  appeals  from  the  authority  of  a later  version,  then 
in  use,  to  the  authentic  Greek. § 

V.  An  anonymous  author,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  and  who  appears 
to  have  written  about  the  year  212,  appeals  to  the  ancient  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  refutation  of  some  corrupt  readings  alleged  by  the 
followers  of  Artemon.^y 

VI.  The  same  Eusebius,  mentioning  by  name  several  writers  of 
the  church  who  lived  at  this  time,  and  concerning  whom  he  says, 
66  There  still  remains  divers  monuments  of  tlje  laudable  industry  of 
those  ancient  and  ecclesiastical  men”  ( i . e.  of  Christian  writers  who 
were  considered  as  ancient  in  the  year  300)  adds,  66  There  are,  be- 
sides, treatises  of  many  others,  whose  names  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn,  orthodox  and  ecclesiastical  men,  as  the  interpretations  of  the 
Divine  Scriptures  given  by  each  of  them  show.’1** 

* Lardner,  Cred.  voL  i.  p.  .SOT.  -f  Ibid.  p.  455.  J Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 

§ Ibid.  p.  638.  51  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  46.  **  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  551. 
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VII.  The  last  five  testimonies  may  be  referred  to  the  year  200; 
immediately  after  which,  a period  of  thirty  years  gives  us 

Julius  Africanus,  who  wrote  an  epistle  upon  the  apparent  differ- 
ence in  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  he  endeavours 
to  reconcile  by  the  distinction  of  natural  and  legal  descent,  and  con- 
ducts his  hypothesis  with  great  industry  through  the  whole  series  of 
generations.* 

Ammonius,  a learned  Alexandrian,  who  composed,  as  Tatian  had 
done,  a harmony  of  the  four  Gospels ; which  proves,  as  Tatian’s 
work  did,  that  there  were  four  Gospels,  and  no  more,  at  this  time  in 
use  in  the  church.  It  affords  also  an  instance  of  the  zeal  of  Chris- 
tians for  those  writings,  and  of  their  solicitude  about  them.*)* 

And,  above  both  these,  Origen,  who  wrote  commentaries,  or  homi- 
lies, upon  most  of  the  books  included  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
upon  no  other  books  but  these.  In  particular,  he  wrote  upon  Saint 
John’s  Gospel,  very  largely  upon  Saint  Matthew’s,  and  commenta- 
ries, or  homilies,  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.J 

VIII.  In  addition  to  these,  the  third  century  likewise  contains 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a very  learned  man,  who  compared,  with 

great  accuracy,  the  accounts  in  the  four  Gospels  of  the  time  of 
Christ’s  resurrection,  adding  a reflection  which  showed  his  opinion  of 
their  authority  : 44  Let  us  not  think  that  the  evangelists  disagree,  or 
contradict  each  other,  although  there  be  some  small  difference ; 
but  let  us  honestly  and  faithfully  endeavour  to  reconcile  what  we 
read.”§ 

Victorin,  bishop  of  Pettaw,  in  Germany,  who  wrote  comments 
upon  Saint  Matthew’s  Gospel.^f 

Lucian,  a presbyter  of  Antioch ; and  Hesy chius,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  who  put  forth  editions  of  the  New  Testament. 

IX.  The  fourth  century  supplies  a catalogue**  of  fourteen  wri- 
ters, who  expended  their  labours  upon  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  whose  works  or  names  are  come  down  to  our  times; 
amongst  which  number  it  may  be  sufficient,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  sentiments  and  studies  of  learned  Christians  of  that  age,  to 
notice  the  following : 

Eusebius,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  wrote  expressly 
upon  the  discrepancies  observable  in  the  Gospels,  and  likewise  a 
treatise,  in  which  he  pointed  out  what  things  are  related  by  four, 
what  by  three,  what  by  two,  and  what  by  one  evangelist.-f  *[*  This  au- 
thor also  testifies  what  is  certainly  a material  piece  of  evidence,  44  that 


*Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  iii.  p.  170.  -f-  Ibid.  p.  122. 

Ibid.  p.  352,  192,  202,  245.  § Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  166.  ^ Ibid.  p.  195. 
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the  writings  of  the  apostles  had  obtained  such  an  esteem,  as  to  be 
translated  into  every  language  both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and 
to  be  diligently  studied  by  all  nations.”*  This  testimony  was  given 
about  the  year  300 ; how  long  before  that  date  these  translations 
were  made,  does  not  appear. 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  corresponded  with  Saint  J erome  upon 
the  exposition  of  difficult  texts  of  Scripture ; and,  in  a letter  still 
remaining,  desires  Jerome  to  give  him  a clear  explanation  of  the 
word  Hosanna,  found  in  the  New  Testament;  “he  (Damasus) 
having  met  with  very  different  interpretations  of  it  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  commentaries  of  Catholic  writers  which  he  had  read.”-)-  This 
last  clause  shows  the  number  and  variety  of  commentaries  then  ex- 
tant. 

Gregory  of  Nyssen,  at  one  time,  appeals  to  the  most  exact  copies 
of  Saint  Mark’s  Gospel ; at  another  time,  compares  together,  and 
proposes  to  reconcile,  the  several  accounts  of  the  resurrection  given 
by  the  four  Evangelists ; which  limitation  proves,  that  there  were 
no  other  histories  of  Christ  deemed  authentic  beside  these,  or  inclu- 
ded in  the  same  character  with  these.  This  writer  observes,  acutely 
enough,  that  the  disposition  of  the  clothes  in  the  sepulchre,  the  nap- 
kin that  was  about  our  Saviour’s  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen 
clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a place  by  itself,  did  not  bespeak 
the  terror  and  hurry  of  thieves,  and  therefore  refutes  the  s*ory  of 
the  body  being  stolen.”;*; 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  remarked  various  readings  in  the  La- 
tin copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  appeals  to  the  original  Greek  ; 

And  Jerome,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  put  forth  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Latin,  corrected,  at  least  as  to  the 
Gospels,  by  Greek  copies,  “and  those  (he  says)  ancient.” 

Lastly,  Chrysostom,  it  is  well  known,  delivered  and  published  a 
great  many  homilies,  or  sermons,  upon  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

It  is  needless  to  bring  down  this  article  lower ; but  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  add,  that  there  is  no  example  of  Christian  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries  composing  comments  upon  any  other  books  than 
those  which  are  found  in  the  New  Testament,  except  the  single  one 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  commenting  upon  a book  called  the  Re- 
velation of  Peter. 

Of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  is  the  Syriac.  Syriac  was  the  language  of  Palestine  when 
Christianity  was  there  first  established.  And  although  the  books  of 
Scripture  were  written  in  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  a more  extended 
circulation  than  within  the  precincts  of  Judea,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  soon  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  language  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  religion  first  prevailed.  Accordingly,  a Syriac  trans- 
lation is  now  extant,  all  along,  so  far  as  it  appears,  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Syria,  bearing  many  internal  marks  of  high  antiquity, 
supported  in  its  pretensions  by  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  East,  and 

* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  viii.  p.  201.  f Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  108.  X Ibid.  p.  1G3. 
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confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  many  very  ancient  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  of  Europe.  It  is  about  200  years  since  a bishop  of  Antioch 
sent  a copy  of  this  translation  into  Europe,  to  be  printed  ; and  this 
seems  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  translation  became  generally  known 
to  these  parts  of  the  world.  The  bishop  of  Antioch's  Testament 
was  found  to  contain  all  our  books,  except  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Revelation;  which 
books,  however,  have  since  boen  discovered  in  that  language  in  some 
ancient  manuscripts  of  Europe.  But  in  this  collection,  no  other 
book,  beside  what  is  in  ours,  appears  ever  to  have  had  a place.  And, 
which  is  very  worthy  of  observation,  the  text,  though  preserved  in  a 
remote  country,  and  without  communication  with  ours,  differs  from 
ours  very  little,  and  in  nothing  that  is  important.* 

SECTION  VII. 

Our  Scriptures  were  received  by  ancient  Christians  of  differen  t sects  and  per- 
suasions, by  many  Heretics  as  well  as  Catholics,  and  were  usually  appealed 
to  by  both  sides  in  the  controversies  which  arose  in  those  days. 

The  three  most  ancient  topics  of  controversy  amongst  Christians, 
were,  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  constitution,  the  origin  of  evil,  and 
the  nature  of  Christ.  Upon  the  first  of  these  we  find,  in  very  early 
times,  one  class  of  heretics  rejecting  the  Old  Testament  entirely ; 
another  contending  for  the  obligation  of  its  law,  in  all  its  parts, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  over  every  one  who  sought  accept- 
ance with  God.  Upon  the  two  latter  subjects,  a natural,  perhaps, 
and  venial,  but  a fruitless,  eager,  and  impatient  curiosity,  prompted 
by  the  philosophy  and  by  the  scholastic  habits  of  the  age,  which 
carried  men  much  into  bold  hypotheses  and  conjectural  solutions, 
raised,  amongst  some  who  professed  Christianity,  very  wild  and  un- 
founded opinions.  I think  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  these  bore  any  considerable  proportion  to  the  body  of  the 
Christian  church  ; and  amidst  the  disputes  which  such  opinions  ne- 
cessarily occasioned,  it  is  a great  satisfaction  to  perceive,  what,  in  a 
vast  plurality  of  instances,  we  do  perceive,  all  sides  recurring  to  the 
same  Scriptures. 

*f  I.  Basilides  lived  near  the  age  of  the  apostles,  about  the  year 
120,  or,  perhaps,  sooner.J  He  rejected  the  Jewish  institution,  not 
as  spurious,  but  as  proceeding  from  a being  inferior  to  the  true  God ; 
and  in  other  respects  advanced  a scheme  of  theology  widely  different 
from  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church,  and  which,  as  it 
gained  over  some  disciples,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Christian  writers 
of  the  second  and  third  century.  In  these  writings,  there  is  positive 

* Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  c.  14 

*|-  The  materials  of  the  former  part  of  this  section  are  taken  from  Dr.  Lardner’s 
History  of  the  Heretics  of  the  first  two  Centuries,  published  since  his  death,  with 
additions,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Exeter,  and  inserted  into  the  ninth  volume  of 
his  works,  of  the  edition  of  1778. 

+ Vol.  ix.  p.  271. 
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evidence  that  Basilides  received  the  Gospel  of  Matthew;  and  there 
is  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  rejected  any  of  the  other  three : on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  he  wrote  a commentary  upon  the  Gospel,  so 
copious  as  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  books.* 

II.  The  Valentinians  appeared  about  the  same  time.*f  Their 
heresy  consisted  in  Gertain  notions  concerning  angelic  natures,  which 
can  hardly  be  rendered  intelligible  to  a modern  reader.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  acquired  as  much  importance  as  any  of  the  separa- 
tists of  that  early  age.  Of  this  sect,  Irenmus,  who  wrote  A.  D.  172, 
expressly  records  that  they  endeavoured  to  fetch  arguments  for  their 
opinions  from  the  evangelic  and  apostolic  writings.^  Heracleon,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect,  and  who  lived  probably  so  early 
as  the  year  125,  wrote  commentaries  upon  Luke  and  John.§  Some 
observations  also  of  his  own  upon  Matthew  are  preserved  by  Ori- 
gen.  IT  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  received  the  whole 
New  Testament. 

III.  The  Carpocratians  were  also  an  early  heresy,  little,  if  at  all, 
later  than  the  two  preceding.**  Some  of  their  opinions  resembled 
what  we  at  this  day  mean  by  Socinianism.  With  respect  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  are  specifically  charged,  by  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius, 
with  endeavouring  to  pervert  a passage  in  Matthew,  which  amounts 
to  a positive  proof  that  they  received  that  Gospel.’f**f*  Negatively, 
they  are  not  accused,  by  their  adversaries,  of  rejecting  any  part  of 
the  New  Testament. 

IV.  The  Sethians,  A.  D.  150 ;++  the  Montanists,  A.  D.  156  ;§§ 
the  Marcosians,  A.  D.  160;*f[^[  Hermogenes,  A.  D.  180;*** 
Praxias,  A.  D.  196  ;*|**|~f*  Artemon,  A.  D.  200  Theodotus, 
A.  D.  200 ; all  included  under  the  denomination  of  heretics,  and  all 
engaged  in  controversies  with  Catholic  Christians,  received  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 

V.  Tatian,  who  lived  in  the  year  172,  went  into  many  extrava- 
gant opinions,  was  the  founder  of  a sect  called  Encratites,  and  was 
deeply  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Christians  of  that  age ; yet 
Tatian  so  received  the  four  Gospels,  as  to  compose  a harmony  from 
them. 

VI.  From  a writer,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  of  about  the  year  200, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  who  at  that  time  contended  for  the  mere  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  argued  from  the  Scriptures ; for  they  are  accused 
by  this  writer  of  making  alterations  in  their  copies,  in  order  to  fa- 
vour their  opinions.§§§ 

VII.  Origen’s  sentiments  excited  great  controversies — the  bish- 
ops of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  many  others,  condemning,  the 
bishops  of  the  East  espousing  them ; yet  there  is  not  the  smallest 
question,  but  that  both  the  advocates  and  adversaries  of  these  opin- 


* Lardner,  vol.  ix.  ed.  1788,  p.  305,  306.  + Ibid.  p.  350,  351. 

$ Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  383.  § Ibid.  vol.  ix.  ed.  1788,  p.  352.  Ibid.  p.  353. 

**  Ibid.  p.  309.  ft  Rid- P-318.  ++ Ibid.  p.  455.  §§  Ibid.  p.  482. 

HIT  Rid-  p.  348.  ***  Ibid.  p.  473.  ++ + Ibid.  p.  433. 

Ibid.  p.  466.  §§§  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  46. 
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ions  acknowledged  the  same  authority  of  Scripture.  In  his  time,  I fo 
which  the  reader  will  remember  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  I G 
after  the  Scriptures  were  published,  many  dissensions  subsisted  I hi 
amongst  Christians,  with  which  they  were  reproached  by  Celsus;  1 
yet  Origen,  who  has  recorded  this  accusation  without  contradicting  a 
it,  nevertheless  testifies,  that  the  four  Gospels  were  received  without  o 
dispute , by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  heaven.* 

VIII.  Paul  of  Samosata,  about  thirty  years  after  Origen,  so  dis-  s 
tinguished  himself  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  nature  of  j 
Christ,  as  to  be  the  subject  of  two  councils  or  synods,  assembled  at 
Antioch,  upon  his  opinions.  Yet  he  is  not  charged  by  his  adversa-  I 
ries  with  rejecting  any  book  of  the  New  Testament.  On  the  con- 
trary, Epiphanius,  who  wrote  a history  of  heretics  a hundred  years 
afterwards,  says,  that  Paul  endeavoured  to  support  his  doctrine  by  ? 
texts  of  Scripture.  And  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  A.  D.  4)34,  speaking 

of  Paul  and  other  heretics  of  the  same  age,  has  these  words : 44  Here,  1 
perhaps,  some  one  may  ask,  whether  heretics  also  urge  the  testimo- 
ny of  Scripture.  They  urge  it,  indeed,  explicitly  and  vehemently ; j 
for  you  may  see  them  flying  through  every  book  of  the  sacred  law.”-j- 

IX.  A controversy  at  the  same  time  existed  with  the  Noetians  or 
Sabellians,  who  seem  to  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme  from 
that  of  Paul  of  Samosata  and  his  followers.  Yet,  according  to  the 
express  testimony  of  Epiphanius,  Sabellius  received  all  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  with  both  sects  Catholic  writers  constantly  allege  the  I 
Scriptures,  and  reply  to  the  arguments  which  their  opponents  drew 
from  particular  texts. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a proof,  that  parties,  who  were  the  most 
opposite  and  irreconcilable  to  one  another,  acknowledged  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture  with  equal  deference. 

X.  And  as  a general  testimony  to  the  same  point,  may  be  produ- 
ced what  was  said  by  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Carthage, 
which  was  holden  a little  before  this  time : — 44 1 am  of  opinion  that 
blasphemous  and  wicked  heretics,  who  pervert  the  sacred  and  adora- 
ble words  of  the  Scripture,  should  be  execrated  .’’J  Undoubtedly 
what  they  perverted,  they  received. 

XI.  The  Millennium,  Novatianism,  the  baptism  of  heretics,  the 
keeping  of  Easter,  engaged  also  the  attention  and  divided  the  opin- 
ions of  Christians,  at  and  before  that  time  (and,  by  the  way,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  such  disputes,  though  on  some  accounts  to  be  bla- 
med, showed  how  much  men  were  in  earnest  upon  the  subject ;)  yet 
every  one  appealed  for  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  to  Scripture  au- 
thority. Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  A.  D.  247,  de- 
scribing a conference  or  public  disputation  with  the  Millennarians  of 
Egypt,  confesses  of  them,  though  their  adversary,  44  that  they  em- 
brace whatever  could  be  made  out  by  good  arguments  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.’^  Novatus,  A.  D.  251,  distinguished  by  some  rigid 
sentiments  concerning  the  reception  of  those  who  had  lapsed,  and  the 

* Lardner,  vol.  iv.  p.  642.  *J*  Ibid.  voJ.  xi.  p.  158.  £ Ibid.  p.  839. 

§ Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  666. 
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founder  of  a numerous  sect,  in  his  few  remaining  works  quotes  the 
Gospel  with  the  same  respect  as  other  Christians  did ; and  concerning 
his  followers,  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
440,  is  positive,  viz.  46  That  in  the  disputes  between  the  Catholics 
and  them,  each  side  endeavoured  to  support  itself  by  the  authority 
of  the  Divine  Scriptures.'”* 

XII.  The  Donatists,  who  sprung  up  in  the  year  328,  used  the 
same  Scriptures  as  we  do.  44  Produce,”  saith  Augustine,  44  some 
proof  from  the  Scriptures,  whose  authority  is  common  to  us  both.”-)- 

XIII.  It  is  perfectly  notorious,  that,  in  the  Arian  controversy, 
which  arose  soon  after  the  year  300,  both  sides  appealed  to  the  same 
Scriptures,  and  with  equal  professions  of  deference  and  regard.  The 
Arians,  in  their  council  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  341,  pronounce,  that,  44  if 
any  one,  contrary  to  the  sound  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  say,  that 
the  Son  is  a creature,  as  one  of  creatures,  let  him  be  an  anathema.’’^ 
They  and  the  Athanasians  mutually  accuse  each  other  of  using  un- 
scriptural  phrases ; which  was  a mutual  acknowledgment  of  the  con- 
clusive authority  of  Scripture. 

XIV.  The  Priscillianists,  A.  D.  378, § the  Pelagians,  A.  D. 
405, received  the  same  Scriptures  as  we  do. 

XV.  The  testimony  of  Chrysostom,  who  lived  near  the  year  400, 
is  so  positive  in  affirmation  of  the  proposition  which  we  maintain, 
that  it  may  form  a proper  conclusion  of  the  argument.  44  The  gen- 
eral reception  of  the  Gospels  is  a proof  that  their  history  is  true  and 
consistent ; for,  since  the  writing  of  the  Gospels,  many  heresies  have 
arisen,  holding  opinions  contrary  to  what  is  contained  in  them,  who 
yet  receive  the  Gospels  either  entire  or  in  part.’1**  I am  not  moved 
by  what  may  seem  a deduction  from  Chrysostom’s  testimony,  the 
words,  44  entire,  or  in  part for,  if  all  the  parts,  which  were  ever 
questioned  in  our  Gospels,  were  given  up,  it  would  not  affect  the  mi- 
raculous origin  of  the  religion  in  the  smallest  degree : e.  g. 

Cerinthus  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to  have  received  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  but  not  entire.  What  the  omissions  were,  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  common  opinion,  that  he  rejected  the  first  two  chapters, 
seems  to  have  been  a mistake.‘J~|-  It  is  agreed,  however,  by  all  who 
have  given  any  account  of  Cerinthus,  that  he  taught  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  (whether  he  meant  by  that  name  a person  or  a power)  de- 
scended upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism ; that  Jesus  from  this  time  per- 
formed many  miracles,  and  that  he  appeared  after  his  death.  He 
must  have  retained  therefore  the  essential  parts  of  the  history. 

Of  all  the  ancient  heretics,  the  most  extraordinary  was  Marcion.j;]: 
One  of  his  tenets  was  the  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  an  inferior  and  imperfect  deity ; and  in  pursuance  of 
this  hypothesis,  he  erased  from  the  New,  and  that,  as  it  should 
seem,  without  entering  into  any  critical  reasons,  every  passage  which 

* Lardner,  vol.  v.  p.  105.  + Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  243.  J Ibid.  p.  277. 

§ Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  325.  Ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  52.  **  Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  316. 

tf  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  ed.  1788,  p.  322. 

Ibid.  sect.  ii.  c.  x.  Also  Michael,  vol  i.  c.  i.  sect,  xviii. 
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recognised  the  J ewish  Scriptures.  He  spared  not  a text  which  con- 
tradicted his  opinion.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Marcion 
treated  books  as  he  treated  texts  : yet  this  rash  and  wild  controver- 
sialist published  a recension,  or  chastised  edition,  of  Saint  Luke’s 
Gospel,  containing  the  leading  facts,  and  all  which  is  necessary  to 
authenticate  the  religion.  This  example  affords  proof,  that  there 
were  always  some  points,  and  those  the  main  points,  which  neither 
wildness  nor  rashness,  neither  the  fury  of  opposition  nor  the  intem- 
perance of  controversy,  would  venture  to  call  in  question.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Marcion,  though  full  of  resentment 
against  the  Catholic  Christians,  ever  charged  them  with  forging 
their  books.  44  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  with  those  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  James,  as  well  as  the 
Old  Testament  in  general,”  he  said,  “ were  writings  not  for  Chris- 
tians but  for  Jews.”*  This  declaration  shows  the  ground  upon 
which  Marcion  proceeded  in  his  mutilation  of  the  Scriptures,  viz. 
his  dislike  of  the  passages  or  the  books.  Marcion  flourished  about 
the  year  130. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  General  Review,  sums  up  this  head  of  evi- 
dence in  the  following  words  : — “ Noetus,  Paul  of  Samosata,  Sabel- 
lius,  Marcellus,  Photinus,  the  Novatians,  Donatists,  Manicheans,-f- 
Priscillianists,  beside  Artemon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians,  and  divers 
others,  all  received  most  or  all  the  same  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  the  Catholics  received ; and  agreed  in  a like  respect  for 
them  as  written  by  apostles,  or  their  disciples  and  companions.”]: 

SECTION  VIII. 

The  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul, 
the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  First  of  Peter,  were  received  without 
doubt  hi/  those  who  doubted  concerning  the  other  books  which  are  included 
in  our  present  Canon. 

I state  this  proposition,  because,  if  made  out,  it  shows  that  the 
authenticity  of  their  books  was  a subject  amongst  the  early  Chris- 
tians of  consideration  and  inquiry ; and  that,  where  there  was  cause 
of  doubt,  they  did  doubt ; a circumstance  which  strengthens  very 
much  their  testimony  to  such  books  as  were  received  by  them  with 
full  acquiescence. 

I.  Jerome,  in  his  account  of  Caius,  who  was  probably  a presby- 
ter of  Rome,  and  who  flourished  near  the  year  200,  records  of  him, 
that,  reckoning  up  only  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  he  says  the  four- 
teenth, which  is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  is  not  his : and  then  Je- 
rome adds,  “With  the  Romans  to  this  day  it  is  not  looked  upon  as 

* I have  transcribed  this  sentence  from  Michaelis  (p.  38)  who  has  not,  however, 
referred  to  the  authority  upon  which  he  attributes  these  words  to  Marcion. 

*f  This  must  be  with  an  exception,  however,  of  Faustus,  who  l'ived  so  late  as  the 
year  384*. 

$ Lardner,  vol.  xii.  p.  12 — Dr.  Lardner’s  future  inquiries  supplied  him  with 
many  other  instances. 
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Paul’s.”  This  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  account  given  by  Euse- 
bius of  the  same  ancient  author  and  his  work ; except  that  Euse- 
bius delivers  his  own  remark  in  more  guarded  terms  : 44  And  indeed 
to  this  very  time  by  some  of  the  Romans,  this  epistle  is  not  thought 
to  be  the  apostle’s.”* 

II.  Origen,  about  twenty  years  after  Caius,  quoting  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  observes  that  some  might  dispute  the  authority  of 
that  epistle ; and  therefore  proceeds  to  quote  to  the  same  point,  as 
undoubted  books  of  Scripture,  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.f 
And  in  another  place,  this  author  speaks  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews thus: — 44  The  account  come  down  to  us  is  various;  some 
saying  that  Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  this  epistle ; 
others,  that  it  was  Luke,  the  same  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the 
Acts.”  Speaking  also,  in  the  same  paragraph,  of  Peter,  44  Peter,” 
says  he,  “has  left  one  epistle,  acknowledged ; let  it  be  granted 
likewise  that  he  wrote  a second,  for  it  is  doubted  of.”  And  of  John, 
44  He  has  also  left  one  epistle,  of  a very  few  lines ; grant  also  a se- 
cond and  a third,  for  all  do  not  allow  them  to  be  genuine.”  Now 
let  it  be  noted,  that  Origen,  who  thus  discriminates,  and  thus  con- 
fesses his  own  doubts,  and  the  doubts  which  subsisted  in  his  time, 
expressly  witnesses  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  44  that  they  alone 
are  received  without  dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under 
heaven.’’^ 

III.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  247,  doubts  concern- 
ing the  Book  of  Revelation,  whether  it  was  written  by  Saint  John ; 
states  the  grounds  of  his  doubt,  represents  the  diversity  of  opinion 
concerning  it,  in  his  own  time,  and  before  his  time.§  Yet  the  same 
Dionysius  uses  and  collates  the  four  Gospels  in  a manner  which 
shows  that  he  entertained  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  autho- 
rity, and  in  a manner  also  which  shows  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
were  received  as  authentic  histories  of  Christ.^]" 

IY.  But  this  section  may  be  said  to  have  been  framed  on  purpose 
to  introduce  to  the  reader  two  remarkable  passages  extant  in  Euse- 
bius’s Ecclesiastical  History.  The  first  passage  opens  with  these 
words: — 44  Let  us  observe  the  writings  of  the  apostle  John  which 
are  uncontradicted ; and  first  of  all  must  be  mentioned,  as  acknow- 
ledged of  all,  the  Gospel  according  to  him,  well  known  to  all  the 
churches  under  heaven.”  The  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  the 
occasions  of  writing  the  Gospels,  and  the  reasons  for  placing  Saint 
John’s  the  last,  manifestly  speaking  of  all  the  four  as  parallel  in 
their  authority,  and  in  the  certainty  of  their  original.**  The  second 
passage  is  taken  from  a chapter,  the  title  of  which  is,  44  Of  the 
Scriptures  universally  acknowledged , and  of  those  that  are  not  such.” 
Eusebius  begins  his  enumeration  in  the  following  manner: — 44 In 
the  first  place  are  to  be  ranked  the  sacred  four  Gospels ; then  the 
book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; after  that  are  to  be  reckoned  the 

* Lardner,  vol.  iii.  p.  240.  -f  Ibid.  p.  246.  £ Ibid.  p.  234. 

§ Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  670.  Ibid.  p.  661.  **  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  90. 
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Epistles  of  Paul.  In  the  next  place*  that  called  the  First  Epistle  of 
John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  are  to  be  esteemed  authentic.  After 
this  is  to  be  placed,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  the  Revelation  of  John, 
about  which  we  shall  observe  the  different  opinions  at  proper  seasons. 
Of  the  controverted,  but  yet  well  known  or  approved  by  the  most, 
are,  that  called  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  that  of  Jude,  and  the 
Second  of  Peter,  and  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  whether  they 
are  written  by  the  evangelist,  or  another  of  the  same  name.”*  He 
then  proceeds  to  reckon  up  five  others,  not  in  our  canon,  which  he 
calls  in  one  place  jpurioics , in  another  controverted,  meaning,  as  ap- 
pears to  me,  nearly  the  same  thing  by  these  two  words.“|* 

It  is  manifest  from  this  passage,  that  the  four  Gospels,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (the  parts  of  Scripture  with  which  our  concern 
principally  lies)  were  acknowledged  without  dispute,  even  by  those 
who  raised  objections,  or  entertained  doubts,  about  some  other  parts 
of  the  same  collection.  But  the  passage  proves  something  more 
than  this.  The  author  was  extremely  conversant  in  the  writings  of 
Christians,  which  had  been  published  from  the  commencement  of 
the  institution  to  his  own  time : and  it  was  from  these  writings  that 
he  drew  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  reception  of  the  books 
in  question.  That  Eusebius  recurred  to  this  medium  of  informa- 
tion, and  that  he  had  examined  with  attention  this  species  of  proof, 
is  shown,  first,  by  a passage  in  the  very  chapter  we  are  quoting,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  books  which  he  calls  spurious,  44  None,”  he 
says,  44  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  in  the  succession  of  the  apostles, 
have  vouchsafed  to  make  any  mention  of  them  in  their  writings 
and  secondly,  by  another  passage  of  the  same  work,  wherein,  speak- 
ing of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  44  This,”  he  says,  44  the  presby- 
ters of  ancient  times  have  quoted  in  their  writings  as  undoubtedly 
genuine  ;”J  and  then,  speaking  of  some  other  writings  bearing  the 
name  of  Peter,  44  We  know,”  he  says,  44  that  they  have  not  been  de- 
livered down  to  us  in  the  number  of  Catholic  writings,  forasmuch  as 
no  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  ancients,  or  of  our  times,  has  made  use 
of  testimonies  out  of  them.”  44  But  in  the  progress  of  this  history,” 
the  author  proceeds,  44  we  shall  make  it  our  business  to  show,  toge- 
ther with  the  successions  from  the  apostles,  what  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, in  every  age,  have  used  such  writings  as  these  which  are  con- 
tradicted, and  what  they  have  said  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures  re- 
ceived in  the  New  Testament,  and  acknowledged  by  all , and  with 
regard  to  those  which  are  not  such.”§ 

After  this  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  when  Eusebius  states 
the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  uncontradicted, 
uncontested,  and  acknowledged  by  all ; and  when  he  places  them  in 

* Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  39. 

■f  That  Eusebius  •ould  not  intend,  by  the  word  rendered  “ spurious,”  what  we  at 
present  mean  by  it,  is  evident  from  a clause  in  this  very  chapter,  where,  speaking 
of  the  Gospels  of  Peter,  and  Thomas,  and  Matthias,  and  some  others,  he  says, 
“ They  are  not  so  much  as  to  be  reckoned  among  the  spurious , but  are  to  be  rejected 
as  altogether  absurd  and  impious.”  Vol.  iii.  p.  98. 

X Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  99.  § Ibid.  p.  111. 
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opposition,  not  only  to  those  which  were  spurious,  in  our  sense  of 
that  term,  but  to  those  which  were  controverted,  and  even  to  those 
which  were  well  known  and  approved  by  many,  yet  doubted  of  by 
{ some ; he  represents  not  only  the  sense  of  his  own  age,  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  evidence  which  the  writings  of  prior  ages,  from  the  apos- 
tles’ time  to  his  own,  had  furnished  to  his  inquiries.  The  opinion 
of  Eusebius  and  his  contemporaries  appears  to  have  been  founded 
upon  the  testimony  of  writers  whom  they  then  called  ancient : and 
we  may  observe,  that  such  of  the  works  of  these  writers  as  have 
come  down  to  our  times,  entirely  confirm  the  judgment,  and  sup- 
port the  distinction,  which  Eusebius  proposes.  The  books  which 
he  calls  44  books  universally  acknowledged,”  are  in  fact  used  and 
quoted  in  the  remaining  works  of  Christian  writers,  during  the  250 
years  between  the  apostles’  time  and  that  of  Eusebius,  much  more 
frequently  than,  and  in  a different  manner  from,  those,  the  authori- 
ty of  which,  he  tells  us,  was  disputed. 


SECTION  IX. 

Our  historical  Scriptures  were  attacked  by  the  early  adversaries  of  Christian- 
ity, as  containing  the  accounts  upon  which  the  Religion  is  founded. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Celsus,  a heathen  philoso- 
pher, wrote  a professed  treatise  against  Christianity.  To  this  trea- 
tise, Origen,  who  came  about  fifty  years  after  him,  published  an  an- 
swer, in  which  he  frequently  recites  his  adversary’s  words  and  argu- 
ments. The  work  of  Celsus  is  lost ; but  that  of  Origen  remains. 
Origen  appears  to  have  given  us  the  words  of  Celsus,  where  he  pro- 
fesses to  give  them,  very  faithfully,  and,  amongst  other  reasons  for 
thinking  so,  this  is  one,  that  the  objection,  as  stated  by  him  from 
Celsus,  is  sometimes  stronger  than  his  own  answer.  I think  it  also 
probable,  that  Origen,  in  his  answer,  has  retailed  a large  portion  of 
the  work  of  Celsus : 44  That  it  may  not  be  suspected,”  he  says,  44  that 
we  pass  by  any  chapters,  because  we  have  no  answers  at  hand,  I 
have  thought  it  best,  according  to  my  ability,  to  confute  every  thing 
proposed  by  him,  not  so  much  observing  the  natural  order  of  things, 
as  the  order  in  which  he  has  taken  himself.”* 

Celsus  wrote  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  Gospels  were  pub- 
lished ; and  therefore  any  notices  of  these  books  from  him  are  ex- 
tremely important  for  their  antiquity.  They  are,  however,  rendered 
more  so  by  the  character  of  the  author  ; for,  the  reception,  credit, 
and  notoriety,  of  these  books  must  have  been  well  established  amongst 
Christians,  to  have  made  them  subjects  of  animadversion  and  oppo- 
sition by  strangers  and  by  enemies.  It  evinces  the  truth  of  what 
Chrysostom,  two  centuries  afterward,  observed,  that  44  the  Gospels, 
when  written,  were  not  hidden  in  a corner  or  buried  in  obscurity, 


Orig.  cont.  Cels.  1.  i.  sect.  41. 
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but  they  were' made  known  to  all  the  world,  before  enemies  as  well 
as  others,  even  as  they  are  now.11*  w 

1.  Celsus,  or  the  Jew  whom  he  personates,  uses  these  words:  — I1 
<6 1 could  say  many  things  concerning  the  affairs  of  Jesus,  and  those,  '1S 
too,  different  from  those  written  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus;  but  I 
purposely  omit  them.,1“(“  Upon  this  passage  it  has  been  rightly  ob- 
served, that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  that  if  Celsus  could  have  con- 
tradicted the  disciples  upon  good  evidence  in  any  material  point,  he  nc 
would  have  omitted  to  do  so,  and  that  the  assertion  is,  what  Origen  SP 
calls  it,  a mere  oratorical  flourish. 

It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  prove,  that,  in  the  time  of  Celsus,  there  111 
were  books  well  known,  and  allowed  to  be  written  by  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  which  books  contained  a history  of  him.  By  the  term  disci-  ^ 
pies , Celsus  does  not  mean  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  general ; for  ni 
them  he  calls  Christians,  or  believers,  or  the  like ; but  those  who  ^ 
had  been  taught  by  Jesus  himself,  i.  e.  his  apostles  and  companions.  " 

% In  another  passage,  Celsus  accuses  the  Christians  of  altering  J 
the  Gospel.  J The  accusation  refers  to  some  variations  in  the  read-  " 
ings  of  particular  passages : for  Celsus  goes  on  to  object,  that  when  a 
they  are  pressed  hard,  and  one  reading  has  been  confuted,  they  <] 
disown  that,  and  fly  to  another.  We  cannot  perceive  from  Origen, 
that  Celsus  specified  any  particular  instances,  and  without  such  spe-  f 
cification  the  charge  is  of  no  value.  But  the  true  conclusion  to  be  1 
drawn  from  it  is,  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  his-  1 
tories,  which  were  even  then  of  some  standing : for,  various  read-  f 
ings  and  corruptions  do  not  take  place  in  recent  productions. 

The  former  quotation,  the  reader  will  remember,  proves  that  these 
books  were  composed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  strictly  so  called ; the 
present  quotation  shows,  that,  though  objections  were  taken  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  religion  to  the  integrity  of  these  books,  none  were 
made  to  their  genuineness. 

3.  In  a third  passage,  the  Jew,  whom  Celsus  introduces,  shuts 
up  an  argument  in  this  manner : — “ These  things  then  we  have  al- 
leged to  you  out  of  your  own  writings , not  needing  any  other  wea- 
pons.1^ It  is  manifest  that  this  boast  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  books,  over  which  the  writer  affects  to  triumph,  pos- 
sessed an  authority  by  which  Christians  confessed  themselves  to  be 
bound. 

4.  That  the  books  to  which  Celsus  refers  were  no  other  than  our 
present  Gospels,  is  made  out  by  his  allusions  to  various  passages  still 
found  in  these  Gospels.  Celsus  takes  notice  of  the  genealogies , 
which  fixes  two  of  these  Gospels ; of  the  precepts,  Resist  not  him 
that  injures  you,  and,  If  a man  strike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer 
to  him  the  other  also  of  the  woes  denounced  by  Christ ; of  his 
predictions ; of  his  saying,  that  it  is  impossible  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters ;**  of  the  purple  robe,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  reed  in  his 
hand;  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  body  of  Jesus  upon  the 

* In  Matt.  Horn.  1.  7.  -f*  Lardner,  Jewish  and  Heathen  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

X Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  § Ibid.  p.  276.  ^ Ibid.  **  Ibid.  p.  277. 
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cross• * * § **  which  circumstance  is  recorded  by  John  alone ; and  (what 
is  instar  omnium  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  produce  it)  of  the 
difference  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  resurrection  by  the  evange- 
lists, some  mentioning  two  angels  at  the  sepulchre,  others  only  one.-(- 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remark,  that  Celsus  not  only  perpetu- 
ally referred  to  the  accounts  of  Christ  contained  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels,:f  but  that  he  referred  to  no  other  accounts ; that  he  founded 
none  of  his  objections  to  Christianity  upon  any  thing  delivered  in 
spurious  Gospels. 

II.  What  Celsus  was  in  the  second  century,  Porphyry  became 
in  the  third.  His  work,  which  was  a large  and  formal  treatise 
against  the  Christian  religion,  is  not  extant.  We  must  be  content 
therefore  to  gather  his  objections  from  Christian  writers,  who  have 
noticed  in  order  to  answer  them  ; and  enough  remains  of  this  species 
of  information,  to  prove  completely,  that  Porphyry’s  animadversions 
were  directed  against  the  contents  of  our  present  Gospels,  and  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ; Porphyry  considering  that  to  overthrow  them 
was  to  overthrow  the  religion.  Thus  he  objects  to  the  repetition  of 
a generation  in  St.  Matthew’s  genealogy ; to  Matthew’s  call ; to  the 
quotation  of  a text  from  Isaiah,  which  is  found  in  a psalm  ascribed 
to  Asaph ; to  the  calling  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  a sea ; to  the  ex- 
pression in  Saint  Matthew,  44  the  abomination  of  desolation to 
the  variation  in  Matthew  and  Mark  upon  the  text,  44  The  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,”  Matthew  citing  it  from  Isaias,  Mark 
from  the  Prophets;  to  John’s  application  of  the  term  44  Word;”  to 
Christ’s  change  of  intention  about  going  up  to  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles (John,  vii.  8 ;)  to  the  judgment  denounced  by  St.  Peter  upon 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  which  he  calls  an  imprecation  of  death. § 

The  instances  here  alleged,  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  show  the 
nature  of  Porphyry’s  objections,  and  prove  that  Porphyry  had  read 
the  Gospels  with  that  sort  of  attention  which  a writer  would  employ 
who  regarded  them  as  the  depositories  of  the  religion  which  he  at- 
tacked. Beside  these  specifications,  there  exists,  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  Christians,  general  evidence  that  the  places  of  Scripture 
upon  which  Porphyry  had  remarked  were  very  numerous. 

In  some  of  the  above-cited  examples,  Porphyry,  speaking  of 
Saint  Matthew,  calk  him  your  evangelist ; he  also  uses  the  term 
evangelists  in  the  plural  number.  What  was  said  or  Celsus,  is  true 
likewise  of  Porphyry,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  he  considered  any 
history  of  Christ,  except  these,  as  having  authority  with  Christians. 

III.  A third  great  writer  against  the  Christian  religion  was  the 
emperor  Julian,  whose  work  was  composed  about  a century  after 
that  of  Porphyry. 

In  various  long  extracts,  transcribed  from  this  work  by  Cyril 
and  Jerome,  it  appears,^  that  Julian  noticed  by  name  Matthew  and 

• Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  280,  281.  f Ibid.  p.  283. 

£ The  particulars,  of  which  the  above  are  only  a few,  are  well  collected  by  Mr. 

Bryant,  p.  140. 

§ Jewish  and  Heathen  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  166,  et  seq.  % lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  77,  et  seq. 
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Luke,  in  the  difference  between  their  genealogies  of  Christ ; that  he 
objected  to  Matthew’s  application  of  the  prophecy,  “ Out  of  Egypt 
have  I called  my  son”  (ii.  15)  and  to  that  of  A virgin  shall  con-  j 
ceive”  (i.  23 ;)  that  he  recited  sayings  of  Christ,  and  various  pas- 
sages  of  his  history,  in  the  very  words  of  the  evangelists ; in  parti- 
cular, that  Jesus  healed  lame  and  blind  people,  and  exorcised  demo- 
niacs, in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida  and  Bethany ; that  he  alleged  ; 
that  none  of  Christ’s  disciples  ascribed  to  him  the  creation  of  the  j 
world,  except  John;  that  neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew,  nor  Luke, 
nor  Mark,  have  dared  to  call  Jesus,  Qod ; that  John  wrote  later 
than  the  other  evangelists,  and  at  a time  when  a great  number  of 
men  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  converted ; that  he  al- 
ludes to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  of  Sergius  Paulus,  to  Pe- 
ter’s vision,  to  the.  circular  letter  sent  by  the  apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem,  which  are  all  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  : by 
which  quoting  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  by  quoting  no  other,  Julian  shows  that  these  were  the  historical 
books,  and  the  only  historical  books  received  by  Christians  as  of  au- 
thority, and  as  the  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  apos- 
tles, and  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  them.  But  Julian’s  testimony 
does  something  more  than  represent  the  judgment  of  the  Christian 
church  in  his  time.  It  discovers  also  his  own.  He  himself  express- 
ly states  the  early  date  of  these  records ; he  calls  them  by  the  names 
which  they  now  bear.  He  all  along  supposes,  he  no  where  attempts 
to  question,  their  genuineness. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
drawn  from  the  notice  taken  of  their  contents  by  the  early  writers 
against  the  religion,  is  very  considerable.  It  proves  that  the  ac- 
counts, which  Christians  had  then,  were  the  accounts  which  we  have 
now ; that  our  present  Scriptures  were  theirs.  It  proves,  more- 
over, that  neither  Celsus  in  the  second,  nor  Porphyry  in  the  third, 
nor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century,  suspected  the  authenticity  of  these 
books,  or  ever  insinuated  that  Christians  were  mistaken  in  the  au- 
thors to  whom  they  ascribed  them.  Not  one  of  them  expressed  an 
opinion  upon  this  subject  different  from  that  which  was  holden  by 
Christians.  And  when  we  consider  how  much  it  would  have  availed 
them  to  have  cast  a doubt  upon  this  point,  if  they  could ; and  how 
ready  they  showed  themselves  to  be,  to  take  every  advantage  in  their 
power ; and  that  they  were  all  men  of  learning  and  inquiry ; their 
concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage,  upon  the  subject,  is  extremely 
valuable. 

In  the  case  of  Porphyry,  it  is  made  still  stronger,  by  the  consi- 
deration that  he  did  in  fact  support  himself  by  this  species  of  objec- 
tion when  he  saw  any  room  for  it,  or  when  his  acuteness  could  sup- 
ply any  pretence  for  alleging  it.  The  prophecy  of  Daniel  he  at- 
tacked upon  this  very  ground  of  spuriousness,  insisting  that  it  was 
written  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  maintains  his 
charge  of  forgery  by  some  far-fetched  indeed,  but  very  subtle  criti- 
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j cisms.  Concerning  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  no  trace  of 
this  suspicion  is  any  where  to  be  found  in  him.* 

SECTION  X. 

Formal  catalogues  of  authentic  Scriptures  were  published,  in  all  which  our 
present  sacred  histories  were  included . 

This  species  of  evidence  comes  later  than  the  rest ; as  it  was  not 
natural  that  catalogues  of  any  particular  class  of  books  should  be 
put  forth  until  Christian  writings  became  numerous ; or  until  some 
writings  showed  themselves,  claiming  titles  which  did  not  belong 
to  them,  and  thereby  rendering  it  necessary  to  separate  books  of 
authority  from  others.  But  when  it  does  appear,  it  is  extremely 
satisfactory ; the  catalogues,  though  numerous,  and  made  in  coun- 
tries at  a wide  distance  from  one  another,  differing  very  little,  dif- 
fering in  nothing  which  is  material,  and  all  containing  the  four  Gos- 
pels. To  this  last  article  there  is  no  exception. 

I.  In  the  writings  of  Origen  which  remain,  and  in  some  extracts 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  from  works  of  his  which  are  now  lost,  there 
are  enumerations  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  distinctly  and  honourably  specified, 
and  in  which  no  books  appear  beside  what  are  now  received.*)"  The 
reader,  by  this  time,  will  easily  recollect  that  the  date  of  Origen1  s 
works  is  A.  D.  230. 

II.  Athanasius,  about  a century  afterward,  delivered  a catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  form,  containing  our  Scrip- 
tures and  no  others ; of  which  he  says,  46  In  these  alone  the  doc- 
trine of  religion  is  taught ; let  no  man  add  to  them,  or  take  any 
thing  from  them.”]: 

III.  About  twenty  years  after  Athanasius,  Cyrel,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, set  forth  a catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  publicly 
read  at  that  time  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  exactly  the  same  as 
ours,  except  that  the  44  Revelation11  is  omitted. § 

IV.  And  fifteen  years  after  Cyril,  the  council  of  Laodicea  deliver- 
ed an  authoritative  catalogue  of  canonical  Scripture,  like  Cyril’s,  the 
same  as  ours,  with  the  omission  of  the  44  Revelation.” 

V.  Catalogues  now  became  frequent.  Within  thirty  years  of  the 
last  date,  that  is,  from  the  year  363,  to  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  have  catalogues  by  Epiphamus,^[  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen,**  by  Philaster  bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy, *j~f*  by  Amphi- 
loehius  bishop  of  Iconium,  all,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  clean 
catalogues  (that  is,  they  admit  no  books  into  the  number  beside 
what  we  now  receive)  and  all,  for  every  purpose  of  historic  evidence, 
the  same  as  ours.];J 

* Michaelis’s  Introduc.  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  43.  Marsh’s  Translation. 

+ Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  iii.  p.  234,  et  seq. ; vol.  viii.  p.  196. 

$ Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  223.  § Ibid.  p.  270.  % Ibid.  p.  368. 

**  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  132.  ft  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  373. 

++  Epiphanius  omits  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  must  have  been  an  acci- 
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VI.  Within  the  same  period  Jerome,  the  most  learned  Christian 
writer  of  his  age,  delivered  a catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  recognising  every  book  now  received,  with  the  intimation 
of  a doubt  concerning  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alone,  and  taking 
not  the  least  notice  of  any  book  which  is  not  now  received.* 

VII.  Contemporary  with  Jerome,  who  lived  in  Palestine,  was 
Saint  Augustine,  in  Africa,  who  published  likewise  a catalogue, 
without  joining  to  the  Scriptures,  as  books  of  authority,  any  other 
ecclesiastical  writing  whatever,  and  without  omitting  one  which  we  at 
this  day  acknowledge.*)* 

VIII.  And  with  these  concurs  another  contemporary  writer, 
Rufen,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  whose  catalogue,  like  theirs,  is  perfect 
and  unmixed,  and  concludes  with  these  remarkable  words : “ These 
are  the  volumes  which  the  fathers  have  included  in  the  canon,  and 
out  of  which  they  would  have  us  prove  the  doctrine  of  our  faith.”;); 

SECTION  XI. 

’These  propositions  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  of  those  books  which  are 
commonly  called  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

I do  not  know  that  the  objection  taken  from  apocryphal  writings  is 
at  present  much  relied  upon  by  scholars.  But  there  are  many, 
who,  hearing  that  various  Gospels  existed  in  ancient  times  under 
the  names  of  the  apostles,  may  have  taken  up  a notion,  that  the  se- 
lection of  our  present  Gospels  from  the  rest,  was  rather  an  arbitrary 
or  accidental  choice,  than  founded  in  any  clear  and  certain  cause  of 
preference.  To  these  it  may  be  very  useful  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
case.  I observe,  therefore, 

I.  That,  beside  our  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  no 
Christian  history,  claiming  to  be  written  by  an  apostle  or  apostolical 
man,  is  quoted  within  three  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
by  any  writer  now  extant,  or  known  ; or,  if  quoted,  is  not  quoted 
with  marks  of  censure  and  rejection. 

I have  not  advanced  this  assertion  without  inquiry  ; and  I doubt 
not,  but  that  the  passages 'cited  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Lardner, 
under  the  several  titles  which  the  apocryphal  books  bear ; or  a refer- 
ence to  the  places  where  they  are  mentioned  as  collected  in  a very 
accurate  table,  published  in  the  year  1773,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Atkinson, 
will  make  out  the  truth  of  the  proposition  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
fair  and  competent  judgment.  If  there  be  any  book  which  may 
seem  to  form  an  exception  to  the  observation,  it  is  a Hebrew  Gospel, 
which  was  circulated  under  the  various  titles  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  of  the  Ebionites, 
sometimes  called  of  the  Twelve,  by  some  ascribed  to  Saint  Matthew. 
This  Gospel  is  once,  and  only  once , cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 

dental  mistake,  either  in  him  or  in  some  copyist  of  his  work  ; for  he  elsewhere  ex- 
pressly refers  to  this  hook,  and  ascribes  it  to  Luke. 

* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  x.  p.  77.  *f-  Ibid.  p.  213.  $ Ibid.  p.  187. 
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who  lived,  the  reader  will  remember,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  and  which  same  Clemens  quotes  one  or  other  of  our  four 
Gospels  in  almost  every  page  of  his  work.  It  is  also  twice  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  A.  D.  230 ; and  both  times  with  marks  of  dimi- 
nution and  discredit.  And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  ex- 
ception stands.  Rut  what  is  still  more  material  to  observe  is,  that 
this  Gospel,  in  the  main,  agreed  with  our  present  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew.* 

Now  if,  with  this  account  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  we  compare 
what  we  have  read  concerning  the  canonical  Scriptures  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  ; or  even  recollect  that  general  but  well-founded  as- 
sertion of  Dr.  Lardner,  46  That  in  the  remaining  works  of  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  who  all  lived  in  the  first 
two  centuries,  there  are  more  and  larger  quotations  of  the  small 
volume  of  the  New  Testament,  than  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  by 
writers  of  all  characters,  for  several  ages  and  if  to  this  we  add 
that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  many  works  of  the  primitive  times 
of  Christianity,  we  have,  within  the  above-mentioned  period,  the 
remains  of  Christian  writers,  who  lived  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  the  part  of  Africa  that  used  the  Latin  tongue,  in 
Crete,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  in  all  which  remains,  references  are 
found  to  our  evangelists ; I apprehend,  that  we  shall  perceive  a clear 
and  broad  line  of  division,  between  those  writings,  and  all  others 
pretending  to  similar  authority. 

II.  But  beside  certain  histories  which  assunied  the  names  of  apos- 
tles, and  which  were  forgeries  properly  so  called,  there  were  some 
other  Christian  writings,  in  the  whole  or  in  part  of  an  historical  na- 
ture, which,  though  not  forgeries,  are  denominated  apocryphal,  as 
being  of  uncertain  or  of  no  authority. 

Of  this  second  class  of  writings,  I have  found  only  two  which  are 
noticed  by  any  author  of  the  first  three  centuries,  without  express 
terms  of  condemnation  ; and  these  are,  the  one,  a book  entitled  the 
Preaching  of  Peter,  quoted  repeatedly  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
A.  D.  196 ; the  other,  a book  entitled  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  upon 
which  the  above-mentioned  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  said,  by  Euse- 
bius, to  have  written  notes ; and  which  is  twice  cited  in  a work  still 
extant,  ascribed  to  the  same  author. 

I conceive,  therefore,  that  the  proposition  we  have  before  advanc- 
ed, even  after  it  hath  been  subjected  to  every  exception,  of  every 
kind,  that  can  be  alleged,  separates,  by  a wide  interval,  our  histori- 
cal Scriptures  from  all  other  writings  which  profess  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  same  subject. 

We  may  be  permitted  however  to  add, 

1.  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  spurious  or  apocryphal 

* In  applying  to  this  Gospel,  what  Jerome  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century 
has  mentioned  of  a Hebrew  Gospel,  I think  it  probable  that  we  sometimes  confound 
it  with  a Hebrew  copy  of  Saint  Matthew’s  Gospel,  whether  an  original  or  version, 
which  was  then  extant. 

+ Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  xii.  p.  53. 
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books  whatever  existed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in 
which  century  all  our  historical  books  are  proved  to  have  been  ex-  5 
tant.  “ There  are  no  quotations  of  any  such  books  in  the  apostoli- 
cal fathers,  by  whom  I mean  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  £ 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  whose  writings  reach  from  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  70,  to  the  year  108  (and  some  of  whom  have  quoted 
each  and  every  one  of  our  historical  Scriptures :)  I say  this,”  adds 
Dr.  Lardner,  44  because  I think  it  has  been  proved.11* 

2.  These  apocryphal  writings  were  not  read  in  the  churches  of 
Christians ; 

3.  Were  not  admitted  into  their  volume; 

4.  Do  not  appear  in  their  catalogues ; 

5.  Were  not  noticed  by  their  adversaries  ; 

6.  Were  not  alleged  by  different  parties,  as  of  authority  in  their 
controversies ; 

7.  Were  not  the  subjects,  amongst  them,  of  commentaries,  ver-  | 
sions,  collations,  expositions. 

Finally  ; beside  the  silence  of  three  centuries,  or  evidence  within  | 
that  time,  of  their  rejection,  they  were,  with  a consent  nearly  uni-  j 
versal,  reprobated  by  Christian  writers  of  succeeding  ages. 

Although  it  be  made  out  by  these  observations,  that  the  books  in 
question  never  obtained  any  degree  of  credit  and  notoriety  which 
can  place  them  in  competition  with  our  Scriptures ; yet  it  appears, 
from  the  writings  of  the  fourth  century,  that  many  such  existed  in 
that  century,  and  in  the  century  preceding  it.  It  may  be  difficult 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  account  for  their  origin.  Perhaps  the  j 
most  probable  explication  is,  that  they  were  in  general  composed  ! 
with  a design  of  making  a profit  by  the  sale.  Whatever  treated  of  j 
the  subject,  would  find  purchasers.  It  was  an  advantage  taken  of 
the  pious  curiosity  of  unlearned  Christians.  With  a view  to  the  [ 
same  purpose,  they  were  many  of  them  adapted  to  the  particular  j 
opinions  of  particular  sects,  which  would  naturally  promote  their  cir-  j 
culation  amongst  the  favourers  of  those  opinions.  After  all,  they  | 
were  probably  much  more  obscure  than  we  imagine.  Except  the  j 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  none  of  which  we  hear  I 
more  than  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians ; yet  there  is  good  reason  j 
to  believe  that  Clement,  a presbyter  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  A.  D. 
184,  and  a man  of  almost  universal  reading,  had  never  seen  it.*f*  A 
Gospel  according  to  Peter,  was  another  of  the  most  ancient  books  of 
this  kind ; yet  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  200,  had  not 
read  it,  when  he  heard  of  such  a book  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  of  Rhossus  in  Cilicia  ; and  speaks  of  obtaining  a sight  of 
this  Gospel  from  some  sectaries  who  used  it.J  Even  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  cata- 
logue, Jerome,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  was  glad  to  pro- 
cure a copy  by  the  favour  of  the  Nazarenes  of  Berea.  Nothing  of 

* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  xii.  p.  158.  -f*  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

$ Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  ii.  p.  .557. 
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this  sort  ever  happened,  or  could  have  happened,  concerning  our 
Gospels. 

One  thing  is  observable  of  all  the  apocryphal  Christian  writings, 
viz.  that  they  proceed  upon  the  same  fundamental  history  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  as  that  which  is  disclosed  in  our  Scriptures.  The 
mission  of  Christ,  his  power  of  working  miracles,  his  communication 
of  that  power  to  the  apostles,  his  passion,  death,  and  resurrection, 
are  assumed  or  asserted  by  every  one  of  them.  The  names  under 
which  some  of  them  came  forth  are  the  names  of  men  of  eminence 
in  our  histories.  What  these  books  give,  are  not  contradictions, 
but  unauthorized  additions.  The  principal  facts  are  supposed,  the 
principal  agents  the  same ; which  shows,  that  these  points  were  too 
much  fixed  to  be  altered  or  disputed. 

If  there  be  any  book  of  this  description,  which  appears  to  have 
imposed  upon  some  considerable  number  of  learned  Christians,  it  is 
the  Sibylline  oracles ; but,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  circumstances 
which  facilitated  that  imposture,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  either  at 
the  attempt  or  its  success.  It  was  at  that  time  universally  under- 
stood, that  such  a prophetic  writing  existed.  Its  contents  were 
kept  secret.  This  situation  afforded  to  some  one  a hint,  as  well  as 
an  opportunity,  to  give  out  a writing  under  this  name,  favourable 
to  the  already  established  persuasion  of  Christians,  and  which  wri- 
ting, by  the  aid  and  recommendation  of  these  circumstances,  would 
in  some  degree,  it  is  probable,  be  received.  Of  the  ancient  forgery 
we  know  but  little : what  is  now  produced,  could  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  imposed  upon  any  one.  It  is  nothing  else  than  the  Gos- 
pel history  woven  into  verse ; perhaps  was  at  first  rather  a fiction 
than  a forgery ; an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  more  than  an  attempt  to 
deceive. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Recapitulation. 

The  reader  will  now  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  the  two  points 
which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  discussion,  are,  first,  that  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  his  associates,  and  immediate  followers, 
passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings  ; secondly,  that 
they  did  so,  ?n  attestation  of  the  miraculous  history  recorded  in  our 
Scriptures,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of 
that  history. 

The  argument  by  which  these  two  propositions  have  been  main- 
tained by  us,  stands  thus : 

No  historical  fact,  I apprehend,  is  more  certain,  than  that  the 
original  propagators  of  Christianity  voluntarily  subjected  themselves 
to  lives  of  fatigue,  danger,  and  suffering,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
undertaking.  The  nature  of  the  undertaking ; the  character  of  the 
persons  employed  in  it ; the  opposition  of  their  tenets  to  the  fixed 
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opinions  and  expectations  of  the  country  in  which  they  first  ad  vane-  I 
ed  them ; their  undissembled  condemnation  of  the  religion  of  all  i 
other  countries  ; their  total  want  of  power,  authority,  or  force ; ren-  ji 
der  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  this  must  have  been  the 
case.  The  probability  is  increased,  by  what  we  know  of  the  fate  of  i 1 
the  Founder  of  the  institution,  who  was  put  to  death  for  his  attempt ; P 
and  by  what  we  also  know  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  converts  to  J ;i 
the  institution,  within  thirty  years  after  its  commencement : both  ! 
which  points  are  attested  by  Heathen  writers,  and,  being  once  ad-  I 
mitted,  leave  it  very  incredible  that  the  primitive  emissaries  of  the  I s 
religion,  who  exercised  their  ministry,  first,  amongst  the  people  who  j 
had  destroyed  their  Master,  and,  afterward  amongst  those  who  per-  i 
secuted  their  converts,  should  themselves  escape  with  impunity,  or  j 
pursue  their  purpose  in  ease  and  safety.  This  probability,  thus  sus-  | 
tained  by  foreign  testimony,  is  advanced,  I think,  to  historical  cer- 
tainty, by  the  evidence  of  our  own  books  ; by  the  accounts  of  a wri- 
ter who  was  the  companion  of  the  persons  whose  sufferings  he  re-  j 
lates ; by  the  letters  of  the  persons  themselves ; by  predictions  of  j 
persecutions  ascribed  to  the  Founder  of  the  religion,  which  predic-  j 
tions  would  not  have  been  inserted  in  his  history,  much  less  have 
been  studiously  dwelt  upon,  if  they  had  not  accorded  with  the  event, 
and  which,  even  if  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  could  only  have  been  so  1 
ascribed,  because  the  event  suggested  them  ; lastly,  by  incessant  ex- 
hortations to  fortitude  and  patience,  and  by  an  earnestness,  repeti- 
tion, and  urgency  Upon  the  subject,  which  were  unlikely  to  have  ap- 
peared, if  there  had  not  been,  at  the  time,  some  extraordinary  call 
for  the  exercise  of  these  virtues. 

It  is  made  out  also,  I think,  with  sufficient  evidence,  that  both 
the  teachers  and  converts  of  the  religion,  in  consequence  of  their  new  j 
profession,  took  up  a new  course  of  life  and  behaviour. 

The  next  great  question  is,  what  they  did  this  for.  That  it  was 
for  a miraculous  story  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  to  my  apprehension 
extremely  manifest ; because,  as  to  the  fundamental  article,  the  de- 
signation of  the  person,  viz.  that  this  particular  person,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  ought  to  be  received  as  the  Messiah,  or  as  a messenger 
■from  God,  they  neither  had,  nor  could  have,  any  thing  but  miracles 
to  stand  upon.  That  the  exertions  and  sufferings  of  the  apostles 
were  for  the  story  which  we  have  now,  is  proved  by  the  considera- 
tion that  this  story  is  transmitted  to  us  by  two  of  their  own  number, 
and  by  two  others  personally  connected  with  them ; that  the  parti- 
cularity of  the  narrative  proves,  that  the  writers  claimed  to  possess 
circumstantial  information,  that  from  their  situation  they  had  full 
opportunity  of  acquiring  such  information,  that  they  certainly,  at 
least,  knew  what  their  colleagues,  their  companions,  their  masters, 
taught ; that  each  of  these  books  contains  enough  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  religion  ; that,  if  any  one  of  them  therefore  be  genuine,  it  is 
sufficient ; that  the  genuineness,  however,  of  all  of  them  is  made 
out,  as  well  by  the  general  arguments  which  evince  the  genuineness 
of  the  most  undisputed  remains  of  antiquity,  as  also  by  peculiar  and 
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specific  proofs,  viz.  by  citations  from  them  in  writings  belonging  to 
| a period  immediately  contiguous  to  that  in  which  they  were  pub- 
lished ; by  the  distinguished  regard  paid  by  early  Christians  to  the 
authority  of  these  books  (which  regard  was  manifested  by  their  col- 
lecting of  them  into  a volume,  appropriating  to  that  volume  titles  of 
peculiar  respect,  translating  them  into  various  languages,  digesting 
them  into  harmonies,  writing  commentaries  upon  them,  and,  still 
more  conspicuously,  by  the  reading  of  them  in  their  public  assem- 
blies in  all  parts  of  the  world ; by  a universal  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  these  books,  whilst  doubts  were  entertained  concerning  some 
others ; by  contending  sects  appealing  to  them  ; by  the  early  adver- 
saries of  the  religion  not  disputing  their  genuineness,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  treating  them  as  the  depositories  of  the  history  upon  which 
the  religion  was  founded ; by  many  formal  catalogues  of  these,  as 
of  certain  and  authoritative  writings,  published  in  different  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  Christian  world ; lastly,  by  the  absence  or  defect 
of  the  above-cited  topics  of  evidence,  when  applied  to  any  other  his- 
tories of  the  same  subject. 

These  are  strong  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  books  actually  pro- 
ceeded from  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear  (and  have  always 
borne,  for  there  is  not  a particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  they  ever 
went  under  any  other ;)  but  the  strict  genuineness  of  the  books  is 
perhaps  more  than  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  our  proposition. 
For  even  supposing  that,  by  reason  of  the  silence  of  antiquity,  or 
the  loss  of  records,  we  knew  not  who  were  the  writers  of  the  four 
Gospels,  yet  the  fact,  that  they  were  received  as  authentic  accounts 
of  the  transaction  upon  which  the  religion  rested,  and  were  received 
as  such  by  Christians,  at  or  near  the  age  of  the  apostles,  by  those 
whom  the  apostles  had  taught,  and  by  societies  the  apostles  had 
founded ; this  fact,  I say,  connected  with  the  consideration,  that 
they  are  corroborative  of  each  other’s  testimony,  and  that  they  are 
farther  corroborated  by  another  contemporary  history,  taking  up  the 
story  where  they  had  left  it,  and,  in  a narrative  built  upon  that 
story,  accounting  for  the  rise  and  production  of  changes  in  the 
world,  the  effects  of  which  subsist  at  this  day ; connected,  moreover, 
with  the  confirmation  which  they  receive,  from  letters  written  by  the' 
apostles  themselves,  which  both  assume  the  same  general  story,  and, 
as  often  as  occasions  led  them  to  do  so,  allude  to  particular  parts  of 
it ; and  connected  also  with  the  reflection,  that  if  the  apostles  de- 
livered any  different  story,  it  is  lost  (the  present  and  no  other  being 
referred  to  by  a series  of  Christian  writers,  down  from  their  age  to 
our  own;  being  likewise  recognised  in  a variety  of  institutions, 
which  prevailed  early  and  universally,  amongst  the  disciples  of  the 
religion ;)  and  that  so  great  a change  as  the  oblivion  of  one  story 
and  the  substitution  of  another,  under  such  circumstances,  could 
not  have  taken  place : this  evidence  would  be  deemed,  I apprehend, 
sufficient  to  prove  concerning  these  books,  that,  whoever  were  the 
authors  of  them,  they  exhibit  the  story  which  the  apostles  told,  and 
for  which,  consequently,  they  acted,  and  they  suffered. 
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If  it  be  so,  the  religion  must  be  true.  These  men  could  not  be 
deceivers.  By  only  not  bearing  testimony,  they  might  have  avoid- 
ed all  these  sufferings,  and  have  lived  quietly.  Would  men  in  such 
circumstances  pretend  to  have  seen  what  they  never  saw ; assert 
facts  which  they  had  no  knowledge  of ; go  about  lying,  to  teach  vir- 
tue ; and,  though  not  only  convinced  of  Christ’s  being  an  impostor, 
but  having  seen  the  success  of  his  imposture  in  his  crucifixion,  yet 
persist  in  carrying  it  on ; and  so  persist,  as  to  bring  upon  themselves, 
for  nothing,  and  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  consequence,  enmity 
and  hatred,  danger  and  death  ? 
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PROPOSITION  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Our  first  proposition  was,  €t  That  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many, 
'pretending  to  be  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  I 
lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  undertaken  and  under- 
gone in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  conse - I 
quence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  those  accounts  ; and  that  they  also  sub - ! 

mitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rides  of  conduct. 

Our  second  proposition,  and  which  now  remains  to  be  treated  of,  is, 

“ That  there  is  not  satisfactory  evidence,  that  persons  pretending  to  be 
original  witnesses  of  any  other  similar  miracles,  have  acted  in  the  same 
manner,  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  those  accounts. 

I enter  upon  this  part  of  my  argument,  by  declaring  how  far  my 
belief  in  miraculous  accounts  goes.  If  the  reformers  in  the  time  of 
Wickliffe,  or  of  Luther ; or  those  of  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  or  of  Queen  Mary ; or  the  founders  of  our  religious 
sects  since,  such  as  were  Mr.  Whitfield  and  Mr.  Wesley  in  our  own 
times ; had  undergone  the  life  of  toil  and  exertion,  of  danger  and 
sufferings,  which  we  know  that  many  of  them  did  undergo,  for  a 
miraculous  story ; that  is  to  say,  if  they  had  founded  their  public 
ministry  upon  the  allegation  of  miracles  wrought  within  their  own 
knowledge,  and  upon  narratives  which  could  not  be  resolved  into 
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delusion  or  mistake;  and  if  it  had  appeared,  that  their  conduct 
really  had  its  origin  in  these  accounts,  I should  have  believed  them. 
Or,  to  borrow  an  instance  which  will  be  familiar  to  every  one  of  my 
readers,  if  the  late  Mr.  Howard  had  undertaken  his  labours  and 
journeys  in  attestation,  and  in  consequence  of  a clear  and  sensible 
miracle,  I should  have  believed  him  also.  Or,  to  represent  the  same 
thing  under  a third  supposition ; if  Socrates  had  professed  to  per- 
form public  miracles  at  Athens ; if  the  friends  of  Socrates,  Phaedo, 
Cebes,  Crito,  and  Simmias,  together  with  Plato,  and  many  of  his 
followers,  relying  upon  the  attestations  which  these  miracles  afforded 
to  his  pretensions,  had,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  the  certain 
expense  of  their  ease  and  tranquillity,  gone  about  Greece,  after  his 
death,  to  publish  and  propagate  his  doctrines : and  if  these  things 
had  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  the 
life  of  Socrates  is  now  transmitted  to  us,  through  the  hands  of  his 
companions  and  disciples,  that  is,  by  writings  received  without 
doubt  as  theirs,  from  the  age  in  which  they  were  published  to  the 
present,  I should  have  believed  this  likewise.  And  my  belief  would, 
in  each  case,  be  much  strengthened,  if  the  subject  of  the  mission  were 
of  importance  to  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  human  life ; if  it  tes- 
tified any  thing  which  it  behoved  mankind  to  know  from  such  au- 
thority ; if  the  nature  of  what  it  delivered,  required  the  sort  of  proof 
which  it  alleged ; if  the  occasion  was  adequate  to  the  interposition, 
the  end  worthy  of  the  means.  In  the  last  case,  my  faith  would  be 
much  confirmed,  if  the  effects  of  the  transaction  remained ; more 
especially,  if  a change  had  been  wrought,  at  the  time,  in  the  opin- 
ion and  conduct  of  such  numbers,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
stitution, and  of  a system  of  doctrines,  which  had  since  overspread, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  civilized  world.  I should  have  believed,  I 
say,  the  testimony,  in  these  cases ; yet  none  of  them  do  more  than 
come  up  to  the  apostolic  history. 

If  any  one  choose  to  call  assent  to  its  evidence  credulity,  it  is  at 
least  incumbent  upon  him  to  produce  examples  in  which  the  same 
evidence  hath  turned  out  to  be  fallacious.  And  this  contains  the 
precise  question  which  we  are  now  to  agitate. 

In  stating  the  comparison  between  our  evidence,  and  what  our 
adversaries  may  bring  into  competition  with  ours,  we  will  divide  the 
distinctions  which  we  wish  to  propose  into  two  kinds— those  which 
relate  to  the  proof,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  miracles.  Under 
the  former  head  we  may  lay  out  of  the  case, 

I.  Such  accounts  of  supernatural  events  as  are  found  only  in  his- 
tories by  some  ages  posterior  to  the  transaction,  and  of  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  historian  could  know  little  more  than  his  reader. 
Ours  is  contemporary  history.  This  difference  alone  removes  out 
of  our  way,  the  miraculous  history  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  written  by  Porphyry  and 
Jamblicus,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  that  era ; the  prodi- 
gies of  Livy’s  history ; the  fables  of  the  heroic  ages ; the  whole  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as  of  the  Gothic  mythology ; a great 
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part  of  the  legendary  history  of  Popish  saints,  the  very  best  attestec 
of  which  is  extracted  from  the  certificates  that  are  exhibited  du  ^ 
the  process  of  their  canonization,  a ceremony  which  seldom  takes 
place  till  a century  after  their  deaths.  It  applies  also  with  consider- 
able force  to  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  which  are  con- 
tained in  a solitary  history  of  his  life,  published  by  Philostratus, 
above  a hundred  years  after  his  death ; and  in  which,  whether  Phi- 
lostratus had  any  prior  account  to  guide  him,  depends  upon  his  sin- 
gle unsupported  assertion.  Also  to  some  of  the  miracles  of  the  third 
century,  especially  to  one  extraordinary  instance,  the  account  of 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Neocesarea,  called  Thaumaturgus,  delivered  in 
the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssen,  who  lived  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  subject  of  his  panegyric. 

The  value  of  this  circumstance  is  shown  to  have  been  accurately 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits.*  His  life,  written  by  a companion  of  his,  and  by  one  of 
the  order,  was  published  about  fifteen  years  after  his  death.  In 
which  life,  the  author,  so  far  from  ascribing  any  miracles  to  Igna- 
tius, industriously  states  the  reasons  why  he  was  not  invested  with 
any  such  power.  The  life  was  republished  fifteen  years  afterward, 
with  the  addition  of  many  circumstances,  which  were  the  fruit,  the 
author  says,  of  farther  inquiry,  and  of  diligent  examination ; but 
still  with  a total  silence  about  miracles.  When  Ignatius  had  been 
dead  nearly  sixty  years,  the  Jesuits,  conceiving  a wish  to  have  the 
founder  of  their  order  placed  in  the  Roman  calendar,  began,  as  it 
should  seem,  for  the  first  time,  to  attribute  to  him  a catalogue  of 
miracles,  which  could  not  then  be  distinctly  disproved ; and  which 
there  was,  in  those  who  governed  the  church,  a strong  disposition  to 
admit  upon  the  slenderest  proofs. 

II.  We  may  lay  out  of  the  case,  accounts  published  in  one  coun- 
try, of  what  passed  in  a distant  country,  without  any  proof  that 
such  accounts  were  known  or  received  at  home.  In  the  case  of 
Christianity,  Judea,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  transaction,  was  the 
centre  of  the  mission.  The  story  was  published  in  the  place  in 
which  it  was  acted.  The  church  of  Christ  was  first  planted  at  Je- 
rusalem itself.  With  that  church,  others  corresponded.  From 
thence  the  primitive  teachers  of  the  institution  went  forth  ; thither 
they  assembled.  The  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  several  churches 
of  Judea,  subsisted  from  the  beginning,  and  for  many  ages:f  re- 
ceived also  the  same  books  and  the  same  accounts,  as  other  churches, 
did. 

This  distinction  disposes,  amongst  others,  of  the  above-mentioned 
miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  most  of  which  are  related  to  have 
been  performed  in  India;  no  evidence  remaining  that  either  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him  or  the  history  of  those  miracles,  were  ever 


lie! 


* Douglas’s  Criterion  of  Miracles,  p.  74. 

-J*  The  succession  of  many  eminent  bishops  of  Jerusalem  in  the  first  three^  cen- 
turies is  distinctly  preserved;  as  Alexander,  A.  1).  212,  who  succeeded  Narcissus* 
then  116  years  old. 
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heard  of  in  India.  Those  of  Francis  Xavier,  the  Indian  mission- 
ary, with  many  others  of  the  Romish  breviary,  are  liable  to  the  same 
objection,  viz.  that  the  accounts  of  them  were  published  at  a vast 
distance  from  the  supposed  scene  of  the  wonders.* 

III.  We  lay  out  of  the  case  transient  rumours.  Upon  the  first 
publication  of  an  extraordinary  account,  or  even  of  an  article  of  or- 
dinary intelligence,  no  one  who  is  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
transaction,  can  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  because  any  man 
may  publish  any  story.  It  is  in  the  future  confirmation,  or  contra- 
diction, of  the  account ; in  its  permanency,  or  its  disappearance ; its 
dying  away  into  silence,  or  its  increasing  in  notoriety ; its  being  fol- 
lowed up  by  subsequent  accounts,  and  being  repeated  in  different 
and  independent  accounts ; that  solid  truth  is  distinguished  from  fu- 
gitive lies.  This  distinction  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  Christianity. 
The  story  did  not  drop.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
train  of  action  and  events  dependant  upon  it.  The  accounts,  which 
we  have  in  our  hands,  were  composed  after  the  first  reports  must 
have  subsided.  They  were  followed  by  a train  of  writings  upon  the 
subject.  The  historical  testimonies  of  the  transaction  were  many 
and  various,  and  connected  with  letters,  discourses,  controversies, 
apologies,  successively  produced  by  the  same  transaction. 

IV.  We  may  lay  out  of  the  case  what  I call  naked  history.  It 
has  been  said,  that  if  the  prodigies  of  the  Jewish  history  had  been 
found  only  in  fragments  of  Manetho,  or  Berosus,  we  should  have 
paid  no  regard  to  them : and  I am  willing  to  admit  this.  If  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  fact,  but  from  the  fragment ; if  we  possessed 
no  proof  that  these  accounts  had  been  credited  and  acted  upon,  from 
times,  probably,  as  ancient  as  the  accounts  themselves  ; if  we  had 
no  visible  effects  connected  with  the  history,  no  subsequent  or  col- 
lateral testimony  to  confirm  it ; under  these  circumstances,  I think 
that  it  would  be  undeserving  of  credit.  But  this  certainly  is  not 
our  case.  In  appreciating  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  the  books 
are  to  be  combined  with  the  institution ; with  the  prevalency  of 
the  religion  at  this  day  ; with  the  time  and  place  of  its  origin,  which 
are  acknowledged  points ; with  the  circumstances  of  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress, as  collected  from  external  history ; with  the  fact  of  our  present 
books  being  received  by  the  votaries  of  the  institution  from  the  be- 
ginning ; with  that  of  other  books  coming  after  these,  filled  with 
accounts  of  effects  and  consequences  resulting  from  the  transaction, 
or  referring  to  the  transaction,  or  built  upon  it ; lastly,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books  themselves,  the 
different  writers  from  which  they  proceed,  the  different  views  with 
which  they  were  written,  so  disagreeing  as  to  repel  the  suspicion  of 
confederacy,  so  agreeing  as  to  show  that  they  were  founded  in  a 
common  original,  i.  e.  in  a story  substantially  the  same.  Whether 
this  proof  be  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  properly  a cumulation  of  evi- 
dence, by  no  means  a naked  or  solitary  record. 


Douglas’s  Crit.  p.  84. 
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V.  A mark  of  historical  truth,  although  only  a certain  way,  and  | 
to  a certain  degree,  is  particularity , in  names,  dates,  places,  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  order  of  events  preceding  or  following  the  trans- 
action : of  which  kind,  for  instance,  is  the  particularity  in  the  de- 
scription of  Saint  Paul’s  voyage  and  shipwreck,  in  the  27th  chapter:  B< 
of  the  Acts,  which  no  man,  I think,  can  read  without  being  con-  | 
vinced  that  the  writer  was  there  ; and  also  in  the  account  of  the  cure  J 
and  examination  of  the  blind  man,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Saint  j 
John’s  Gospel,  which  bears  every  mark  of  personal  knowledge  on  the  1 
part  of  the  historian.*'  I do  not  deny  that  fiction  has  often  the  par-  11 
ticularity  of  truth ; but  then  it  is  of  studied  and  elaborate  fiction,  ^ s 
or  of  a formal  attempt  to  deceive,  that  we  observe  this.  Since,  how-  | 
ever,  experience  proves  that  particularity  is  not  confined  to  truth,  S 
I have  stated  that  it  is  a proof  of  truth  only  to  a certain  extent,  i.  e.  ( 
it  reduces  the  question  to  this,  whether  we  can  depend  or  not  upon  , 
the  probity  of  the  relater?  which  is  a considerable  advance  in  our 
present  argument ; for  an  express  attempt  to  deceive,  in  which  case 
alone  particularity  can  appear  without  truth,  is  charged  upon  the 
evangelists  by  few.  If  the  historian  acknowledge  himself  to  have 
received  his  intelligence  from  others,  the  particularity  of  the  narra- 
tive shows,  prima facie,  the  accuracy  of  his  inquiries,  and  the  ful- 
ness of  his  information.  This  remark  belongs  to  Saint  Luke’s  his- 
tory. Of  the  particularity  which  we  allege,  many  examples  may  be 
found  in  all  the  Gospels.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
such  numerous  particularities,  as  are  almost  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  raised  out  of  nothing,  or  be  spun 
out  of  the  imagination  without  any  fact  to  go  upon.-)* 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  particularity  is  only  to  be 
looked  for  in  direct  history.  It  is  not  natural  in  references  or  allu- 
sions, which  yet,  in  other  respects,  often  afford,  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  most  unsuspicious  evidence. 

VI.  We  lay  out  of  the  case  such  stories  of  supernatural  events, 
as  require,  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  nothing  more  than  an  otiose 
assent ; stories  upon  which  nothing  depends,  in  which  no  interest  is 
involved,  nothing  is  to  be  done  or  changed  in  consequence  of  be- 
lieving them.  Such  stories  are  credited,  if  the  careless  assent  that  is 
given  to  them  deserve  that  name,  more  by  the  indolence  of  the  hear- 
er, than  by  his  judgment:  or,  though  not  much  credited,  are 
passed  from  one  to  another  without  inquiry  or  resistance.  To  this 
case,  and  to  this  case  alone,  belongs  what  is  called  the  love  of  the 
marvellous.  I have  never  known  it  carry  men  farther.  Men  do 

* Both  these  chapters  ought  to  be  read  for  the  sake  of  this  very  observation. 

■f  “ There  is  always  some  truth  where  there  are  considerable  particularities  rela- 
ted; and  they  always  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is 
a great  want  of  the  particulars  of  lime,  place,  and  persons,  in  Manetho’s  account  of 
the  Egyptian  Dynasties,  Etesias’s  of  the  Assyrian  Kings,  and  those  which  the  tech- 
nical chronologers  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece ; and,  agreeably 
thereto,  the  accounts  have  much  fiction  and  falsehood,  with  some  truth  : whereas 
Thucydides’s  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  Caesar’s  of  the  War  in  Gaul, 
in  both  which  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  are  mentioned,  are  univer-  ji 
sally  esteemed  true  to  a great  degree  of  exactness.”  Hartley,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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not  suffer  persecution  from  the  love  of  the  marvellous.  Of  the  in- 
different nature  we  are  speaking  of,  are  most  vulgar  errors  and  po- 
! pular  superstition  : most,  for  instance,  of  the  current  reports  of  ap- 
j paritions.  Nothing  depends  upon  their  being  true  or  false.  But 
not,  surely,  of  this  kind  were  the  alleged  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
| apostles.  They  decided,  if  true,  the  most  impprtant  question  upon 
which  the  human  mind  can  fix  its  anxiety.  They  claimed  to  regulate 
| the  opinions  of  mankind,  upon  subjects  in  which  they  are  not  only 
deeply  concerned,  but  usually  refractory  and  obstinate.  Men  could 
not  be  utterly  careless  in  such  a case  as  this.  If  a Jew  took  up  the 
story,  he  found  his  darling  partiality  to  his  own  nation  and  law 
wounded ; if  a Gentile,  he  found  his  idolatry  and  polytheism  repro- 
bated and  condemned.  Whoever  entertained  the  account,  whether 
Tew  or  Gentile,  could  not  avoid  the  following  reflection : 44  If  these 
things  be  true,  I must  give  up  the  opinons  and  principles  in  which  I 
have  been  brought  up,  the  religion  in  which  my  fathers  lived  and 
died.”  It  is  not  conceivable  that  a man  should  do  this  upon  any 
idle  report  or  frivolous  account,  or,  indeed,  without  being  fully  sat- 
isfied and  convinced  of  the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  narrative  to 
which  he  trusted.  But  it  did  not  stop  at  opinions.  They  who  be- 
lieved Christianity,  acted  upon  it.  Many  made  it  the  express  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  to  publish  the  intelligence.  It  was  required  of 
those  who  admitted  that  intelligence,  to  change  forthwith  their  con- 
duct and  their  principles,  to  take  up  a different  course  of  life,  to  part 
with  their  habits  and  gratifications,  and  begin  a new  set  of  rules,  and 
system  of  behaviour.  The  apostles,  at  least,  were  interested  not  to 
•sacrifice  their  ease,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives,  for  an  idle  tale ; 
multitudes  beside  them  were  induced,  by  the  same  tale,  to  encounter 
opposition,  danger,  and  sufferings. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  mere  promise  of  a future  state  would  do  all 
this  ; I answer,  that  the  mere  promise  of  a future  state,  without  any 
evidence  to  give  credit  or  assurance  to  it,  would  do  nothing.  A few 
wandering  fishermen  talking  of  a resurrection  of  the  dead,  could 
produce  no  effect.  If  it  be  farther  said,  that  men  easily  believe  what 
they  anxiously  desire ; I again  answer  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  very 
| contrary  of  this  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  Anxiety  of  desire,  earnest- 
ness of  expectation,  the  vastness  of  an  event,  rather  causes  men  to 
disbelieve,  to  doubt,  to  dread  a fallacy,  to  distrust,  and  to  examine. 
When  our  Lord’s  resurrection  was  first  reported  to  the  apostles,  they 
did  not  believe,  we  are  told,  for  joy.  This  was  natural,  and  is  agree- 
able to  experience. 

VII.  We  have  laid  out  of  the  case  those  accounts  which  require 
no  more  than  a simple  assent ; and  we  now  also  lay  out  of  the  case 
those  which  come  merely  in  affirmance  of  opinions  already  formed. 
This  last  circumstance  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  notice  well.  It 
has  long  been  observed,  that  Popish  miracles  happen  in  Popish 
countries ; that  they  make  no  converts ; which  proves  that  stories 
are  accepted,  when  they  fall  in  with  principles  already  fixed,  with 
the  public  sentiments,  or  with  the  sentiments  of  a party  already  en- 
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gaged  on  the  side  the  miracle  supports,  which  would  not  be  attempt-  I 
ed  to  be  produced  in  the  face  of  enemies,  in  opposition  to  reigning 
tenets  or  favourite  prejudices,  or  when,  if  they  be  believed,  the  belief 
must  draw  men  away  from  their  preconceived  and  habitual  opinions,  j 
from  their  modes  of  life  and  rules  of  action.  In  the  former  case, 
men  may  not  only  receive  a miraculous  account,  but  may  both  act 
and  suffer  on  the  side,  and  in  the  cause,  which  the  miracle  supports,  ; 1 
yet  not  act  nor  suffer  for  the  miracle,  but  in  pursuance  of  a prior  ; 
persuasion.  The  miracle,  like  any  other  argument  which  only  con- 
firms what  was  before  believed,  is  admitted  with  little  examination. 

In  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  it  is  change  which  requires  a j I 
cause.  Men  are  easily  fortified  in  their  old  opinions,  driven  from  j 
them  with  great  difficulty.  Now  how  does  this  apply  to  the  Chris-  | 1 
tian  history?  The  miracles,  there  recorded,  were  wrought  in  the  | ! 
midst  of  enemies,  under  a government,  a priesthood,  and  a magis-  | 
tracy,  decidedly  and  vehemently  adverse  to  them,  and  to  the  pre-  j 
tensions  which  they  supported.  They  were  Protestant  miracles  in 
a Popish  country ; they  were  Popish  miracles  in  the  midst  of  Pro-  | 
testants.  They  produced  a change ; they  established  a society  upon  j 
the  spot,  adhering  to  the  belief  of  them  ; they  made  converts ; and  j 
those  who  were  converted  gave  up  to  the  testimony  their  most  fixed  | 
opinions  and  most  favourite  prejudices.  They  who  acted  and  suf- 
fered in  the  cause,  acted  and  suffered  for  the  miracles : for  there 
was  no  anterior  persuasion  to  induce  them,  no  prior  reverence,  pre-  j 
judice,  or  partiality,  to  take  hold  of.  Jesus  had  not  one  follower 
when  he  set  up  his  claim.  His  miracles  gave  birth  to  his  sect.  No 
part  of  this  description  belongs  to  the  ordinary  evidence  of  Heathen 
or  Popish  miracles.  Even  most  of  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been 
performed  by  Christians,  in  the  second  and  third  century  of  its  era, 
want  this  confirmation.  It  constitutes  indeed  a line  of  partition  be-  « 
tween  the  origin  and  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Fraud  and  fal- 
lacies might  mix  themselves  with  the  progress,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly take  place  in  the  commencement  of  the  religion  ; at  least,  i 
according  to  any  laws  of  human  conduct  that  we  are  acquainted  | 
with.  What  should  suggest  to  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity, 
especially  to  fishermen,  tax-gatherers,  and  husbandmen,  such  a | 
thought  as  that  of  changing  the  religion  of  the  world  ; what  could 
bear  them  through  the  difficulties  in  which  the  attempt  engaged 
them ; what  could  procure  any  degree  of  success  to  the  attempt ; 
are  questions  which  apply  with  great  force,  to  the  setting  out  of  the 
institution,  with  less,  to  every  future  stage  of  it. 

To, hear  some  men  talk,  one  would  suppose  the  setting  up  a reli- 
gion by  miracles  to  be  a thing  of  every  day’s  experience ; whereas 
the  whole  current  of  history  is  against  it.  Hath  any  founder  of  a 
new  sect  amongst  Christians  pretended  to  miraculous  powers,  and 
succeeded  by  his  pretensions?  “ Were  these  powers  claimed  or  ex- 
ercised by  the  founders  of  the  sects  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigen- 
ses?  Did  Wickliffe  in  England  pretend  to  it?  Did  Huss  or  Jerome 
in  Bohemia?  Did  Luther  in  Germany,  Zuinglius  in  Switzerland,  j 
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Calvin  in  France,  or  any  of  the  reformers  advance  this  plea  ?”*  The 
French  prophets,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ,*(•  ventured 
to  allege  miraculous  evidence,  and  immediately  ruined  their  cause 
by  their  temerity.  44  Concerning  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome,  of 
Turkey,  of  Siam,  of  China,  a single  miracle  cannot  be  named,  that 
was  ever  offered  as  a test  of  any  of  those  religions  before  their  estab- 
lishment.’’J 

We  may  add  to  what  has  been  observed  of  the  distinction  which 
we  are  considering,  that,  where  miracles  are  alleged  merely  in  affirm- 
ance of  a prior  opinion,  they  who  believe  the  doctrine  may  sometimes 
propagate  a belief  of  the  miracles  which  they  do  not  themselves  en- 
tertain. This  is  the  case  of  what  are  called  pious  frauds ; but  it  is  a 
case,  I apprehend,  which  takes  place  solely  in  support  of  a persua- 
sion already  established.  At  least  it  does  not  hold  of  the  apostolical 
history.  If  the  apostles  did  not  believe  the  miracles,  they  did  not 
believe  the  religion  ; and,  without  this  belief,  where  was  the  piety , 
what  place  was  there  for  any  thing  which  could  bear  the  name  or 
colour  of  piety,  in  publishing  and  attesting  miracles  in  its  behalf? 
If  it  be  said  that  many  promote  the  belief  of  revelation,  and  of  any 
accounts  which  favour  that  belief,  because  they  think  them,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  of  public  and  political  utility ; I answer,  that  if 
a character  exist,  which  can  with  less  justice  than  another  be  ascribed 
to  the  founders  of  the  Christian  religion ; it  is  that  of  politicians, 
or  of  men  capable  of  entertaining  political  views.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  no  assignable  character  which  will  account  for  the  conduct 
of  the  apostles,  supposing  their  story  to  be  false.  If  bad  men,  what 
could  have  induced  them  to  take  such  pains  to  promote  virtue  ? If 
good  men,  they  would  not  have  gone  about  the  country  with  a string 
of  lies  in  their  mouths. 

In  appreciating  the  credit  of  any  miraculous  story,  these  are 
distinctions  which  relate  to  the  evidence.  There  are  other  distinc- 
tions, of  great  moment  in  the  question,  which  relate  to  the  miracles 
themselves.  Of  which  latter  kind  the  following  .ought  carefully  to 
! be  retained. 

I.  It  is  not  necessary  to  admit  as  a miracle,  what  can  be  resolved 
into  a false  perception.  Of  this  nature  was  the  demon  of  Socrates ; 
the  visions  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  of  many  others ; the  vision  which 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  describes  himself  to  have  seen  ; Colonel 
Gardiner’s  vision,  as  related  in  his  life,  written  by  Dr.  Doddridge. 
All  these  may  be  accounted  for  by  a momentary  insanity ; for  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  human  madness  is  the  rising  up  in  the 
mind  of  images  not  distinguishable  by  the  patient  from  impressions 
upon  the  senses. § The  cases,  however,  in  which  the  possibility  of 
this  delusion  exists,  are  divided  from  the  cases  in  which  it  does  not 
exist,  by  many,  and  those  not  obscure  marks.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  cases  of  visions  or  voices.  The  object  is  hardly  ever 

* Campbell  on  Miracles,  p.  120,  ed.  1766.  -f-  The  eighteenth. 

x Adams  on  Mir.  p.  76.  § Batty  on  Lunacy. 
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touched.  The  vision  submits  not  to  be  handled.  One  sense  does 
not  confirm  another.  They  are  likewise  almost  always  cases  of  a 
solitary  witness.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  I 
know  not,  indeed,  whether  it  hath  ever  been  the  fact,  that  the  same 
derangement  of  the  mental  organs  should  seize  different  persons  at 
the  same  time  ; a derangement,  I mean,  so  much  the  same  as  to  re- 
present to  their  imagination  the  same  objects.  Lastly,  these  are  al- 
ways cases  of  momentary  miracles ; by  which  term  I mean  to  denote 
miracles,  of  which  the  whole  existence  is  of  short  duration,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  miracles  which  are  attended  with  permanent  effects. 

The  appearance  of  a spectre,  the  hearing  of  a supernatural  sound,  is 
a momentary  miracle.  The  sensible  proof  is  gone,  when  the  appa-  I 
rition  or  sound  is  over.  But  if  a person  born  blind  be  restored  to 
sight,  a notorious  cripple  to  the  use  of  his  limbs,  or  a dead  man  to 
life,  here  is  a permanent  effect  produced  by  supernatural  means. 

The  change  indeed  was  instantaneous,  but  the  proof  continues. 

The  subject  of  the  miracle  remains.  The  man  cured  or  restored  is 
there  : his  former  condition  was  known,  and  his  present  condition 
may  be  examined.  This  can  by  no  possibility  be  resolved  into  false 
perception  : and  of  this  kind  are  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mir-  j 
acles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  When  Lazarus  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  he  did  not  merely  move,  and  speak,  and  die  again ; 
or  come  out  of  the  grave,  and  vanish  away.  He  returned  to  his  home 
and  family,  and  there  continued ; for  we  find  him,  some  time  after- 
ward in  the  same  town,  sitting  at  table  with  Jesus  and  his  sisters; 
visited  by  great  multitudes  of  the  Jews,  as  a subject  of  curiosity; 
giving  by  his  presence  so  much  uneasiness  to  the  Jewish  rulers  as  to 
beget  in  them  a design  of  destroying  him.*  No  delusion  can  account 
for  this.  The  French  prophets  in  England,  some  time  since,  gave 
out  that  one  of  their  teachers  would  come  to  life  again ; but  their  | 
enthusiasm  never  made  them  believe  that  they  actually  saw  him 
alive.  The  blind  man,  whose  restoration  to  sight  at  Jerusalem  is 
recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Saint  John’s  Gospel,  did  not  quit 
the  place  or  conceal  himself  from  inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
forthcoming,  to  answer  the  call,  to  satisfy  the  scrutiny,  and  to  sustain 
the  brow-beating  of  Christ’s  angry  and  powerful  enemies.  When 
the  cripple  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  was  suddenly  cured  by  Peter,*)* 
he  did  not  immediately  relapse  into  his  former  lameness,  or  disap- 
pear out  of  the  city ; but  boldly  and  honestly  produced  himself 
along  with  the  apostles,  when  they  were  brought  the  next  day  be- 
fore the  Jewish  council. I Here,  though  the  miracle  was  sudden, 
the  proof  was  permanent.  The  lameness  had  been  notorious,  the 
cure  continued.  This,  therefore,  could  riot  be  the  effect  of  any  mo- 
mentary delirium,  either  in  the  subject  or  in  the  witnesses  of  the 
transaction.  It  is  the  same  with  the  greatest  number  of  the  Scrip- 
ture miracles  There  are  other  cases  of  a mixed  nature,  in  which, 
although  the  principal  miracle  be  momentary,  some  circumstance 


* John,  xii.  1,  2,  9,  10. 
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combined  with  it  is  permanent.  Of  this  kind  is  the  history  of  Saint 
Paul’s  conversion.*  The  sudden  light  and  sound,  the  vision  and 
the  voice,  upon  the  road  to  Damascus,  were  momentary  : but  Paul’s 
blindness  for  three  days  in  consequence  of  what  had  happened  ; the 
communication  made  to  Ananias  in  another  place,  and  by  a vision 
independent  of  the  former ; Ananias  finding  out  Paul  in  conse- 
quence of  intelligence  so  received,  and  finding  him  in  the  condition 
described,  and  Paul’s  recovery  of  his  sight  upon  Ananias’  laying  his 
hands  upon  him  : are  circumstances,  which  take  the  transaction,  and 
the  principal  miracle  or  included  in  it,  entirely  out  of  the  case  of 
momentary  miracles,  as  of  such  as  may  be  accounted  for  by  false 
perceptions.  Exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of  Peter’s 
vision  preparatory  to  the  call  of  Cornelius,  and  of  its  connexion  with 
what  was  imparted  in  a distant  place  to  Cornelius  himself,  and  with 
the  message  despatched  by  Cornelius  to  Peter.  The  vision  might  be 
a dream  ; the  message  could  not.  Either  communication,  taken  se- 
parately, might  be  a delusion ; the  concurrence  of  the  two  was  im- 
possible to  happen  without  a supernatural  cause. 

Besides  the  risk  of  delusion  which  attaches  upon  momentary  mira- 
cles, there  is  also  much  more  room  for  imposture . The  account 
cannot  be  examined  at  the  moment : and,  when  that  is  also  a mo- 
ment of  hurry  and  confusion,  it  may  not  be  difficult  for  men  of  in- 
fluence to  gain  credit  to  any  story  which  they  may  wish  to  have  be- 
lieved. This  is  precisely  the  case  of  one  of  the  best  attested  of  the 
miracles  of  Old  Rome,  the  appearance  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
battle  fought  by  Posthumius  with  the  Latins  at  the  lake  Regillus. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Posthumius,  after  the  battle,  spread  the 
report  of  such  an  appearance.  No  person  could  deny  it,  whilst  it 
was  said  to  last.  No  person,  perhaps,  had  any  inclination  to  dispute 
it  afterward;  or,  if  they  had,  could  say  with  positiveness,  what  was 
or  what  was  not  seen,  by  some  or  other  of  the  army,  in  the  dismay 
and  amidst  the  tumult  of  a battle. 

In  assigning  false  perceptions  as  the  origin  to  which  some  miracu- 
lous accounts  may  be  referred,  I have  not  mentioned  claims  to  inspi- 
ration, illuminations,  secret  notices  or  directions,  internal  sensations, 
or  consciousnesses  of  being  acted  upon  by  spiritual  influences,  good 
or  bad  ; because  these,  appealing  to  no  external  proof,  however  con- 
vincing they  may  be  to  the  persons  themselves,  form  no  part  of  what 
can  be  accounted  miraculous  evidence.  Their  own  credibility  stands 
upon  their  alliance  with  other  miracles.  The  discussion,  therefore, 
of  all  such  pretensions  may  be  omitted. 

II.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  into  the  comparison  what  may  be 
called  tentative  miracles ; that  is,  where,  out  of  a great  number  of 
trials,  some  succeed ; and  in  the  accounts  of  which,  although  the 
narrative  of  the  successful  cases  be  alone  preserved,  and  that  of  the 
unsuccessful  cases  sunk,  yet  enough  is  stated  to  show  that  the  cases 
produced  are  only  a few  out  of  many  in  which  the  same  means  have 
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been  employed.  This  observation  bears,  with  considerable  force, 
upon  the  ancient  oracles  and  auguries,  in  which  a single  coincidence 
of  the  event  with  the  prediction  is  talked  of  and  magnified,  whilst 
failures  are  forgotten,  or  suppressed,  or  accounted  for.  It  is  also 
applicable  to  the  cures  wrought  by  relics,  and  at  the  tombs  of  saints. 
The  boasted  efficacy  of  the  king’s  touch,  upon  which  Mr.  Hume 
lays  some  stress,  falls  under  the  same  description.  Nothing  is  al- 
leged concerning  it,  which  is  not  alleged  of  various  nostrums,  name- 
ly, out  of  many  thousands  who  have  used  them,  certified  proofs  of  a 
few  who  have  recovered  after  them.  No  solution  of  this  sort  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nar- 
rative, which  can  induce,  or  even  allow,  us  to  believe,  that  Christ 
attempted  cures  in  many  instances,  and  succeeded  in  a few  ; or  that 
he  ever  made  the  attempt  in  vain.  He  did  not  profess  to  heal  every 
where  all  that  were  sick  ; on  the  contrary,  he  told  the  Jews,  evident- 
ly meaning  to  represent  his  own  case,  that,  44  although  many  widows 
were  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias,  when  the  heaven  was  shut  up 
three  years  and  six  months,  when  great  famine  was  throughout  all 
the  land,  yet  unto  none  of  them  was  Elias  sent,  save  unto  Sarepta, 
a city  of  Sidon,  unto  a woman  that  was  a widow and  that  44  many 
lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Eliseus  the  prophet,  and  none  of 
them  was  cleansed  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian.”*  By  which  exam- 
ples, he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  not  the  nature  of  a 
Divine  interposition,  or  necessary  to  its  purpose,  to  be  general ; still 
less  to  answer  every  challenge  that  might  be  made,  which  would 
teach  men  to  put  their  faith  upon  these  experiments.  Christ  never 
pronounced  the  word,  but  the  effect  followed.-f*  It  was  not  a thou- 
sand sick  that  received  his  benediction,  and  a few  that  were  benefit- 
ed; a single  paralytic  is  let  down  in  his  bed  at  Jesus’s  feet,  in  the 
midst  of  a surrounding  multitude ; Jesus  bid  him  walk,  and  he  did 
so 4 A man  with  a withered  hand  is  in  the  synagogue ; Jesus  bid 
him  stretch  forth  his  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly,  and  it 
was  44  restored  whole  like  the  other .”§  There  was  nothing  tentative 
in  these  cures ; nothing  that  can  be  explained  by  the  power  of  acci- 
dent. 

We  may  observe  also  that  many  of  the  cures  which  Christ  wrought, 
such  as  that  of  a person  blind  from  his  birth,  also  many  miracles  be- 
side cures,  as  raising  the  dead,  walking  upon  the  sea,  feeding  a great 
multitude  with  a few  loaves  and  fishes,  are  of  a nature  which  does 
not  in  any  wise  admit  of  the  supposition  of  a fortunate  experiment. 

III.  We  may  dismiss  from  the  question  all  accounts  in  which,  al- 

* Luke,  iv.  25. 

•j*  One,  and  only  one,  instance  may  be  produced  in  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  do 
seem  to  have  attempted  a cure,  and  not  to  have  been  able  to  perform  it.  The  story 
is  very  ingenuously  related  by  three  of  the  evangelists.  The  patient  was  afterward 
healed  by  Christ  himself ; and  the  whole  transaction  seems  to  have  been  intended,  as 
it  was  well  suited,  to  display  the  superiority  of  Christ  above  all  who  performed  mira- 
cles in  his  name,  a distinction  which,  during  his  presence  in  the  world,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  inculcate  by  some  such  proof  as  this. 

$ Mark,  ii.  3.  § Matt.  xii.  10. 

U Matt,  xvii.  14.  Mark,  ix.  14.  Luke,  ix.  33. 
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lowing  the  phenomenon  to  be  real,  the  fact  to  be  true,  it  still  remains 
doubtful  whether  a miracle  were  wrought.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
ancient  history  of  what  is  called  the  thundering  legion,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  which  obstructed  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  by  Julian,  the  circling  of  the  flames  and  fragrant 
smell  at  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  the  sudden  shower  that  extin- 
guished the  fire  into  which  the  Scriptures  were  thrown  in  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution ; Constantine’s  dream ; his  inscribing  in  conse- 
quence of  it  the  cross  upon  his  standard  and  the  shields  of  his  sol- 
diers ; his  victory,  and  the  escape  of  the  standard-bearer ; perhaps 
also  the  imagined  appearance  of  the  cross  in  the  heavens,  though  this 
last  circumstance  is  very  deficient  in  historical  evidence.  It  is  also 
the  case  with  the  modern  and  annual  exhibition  of  the  liquefaction 
of  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius  at  Naples.  It  is  a doubt,  likewise, 
which  ought  to  be  excluded  by  very  special  circumstances,  from  these 
narratives  which  relate  to  the  supernatural  cure  of  hypochondriacal 
and  nervous  complaints,  and  of  all  diseases  which  are  much  affected 
by  the  imagination.  The  miracles  of  the  second  and  third  century 
are,  usually,  healing  the  sick,  and  casting  out  evil  spirits,  miracles  in 
which  there  is  room  for  some  error  and  deception.  We  hear  nothing 
of  causing  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the 
lepers  to  be  cleansed.*  There  are  also  instances  in  Christian  writers, 
of  reputed  miracles,  which  were  natural  operations,  though  not 
known  to  be  such  at  the  time ; as  that  of  articulate  speech  after  the 
loss  of  a great  part  of  the  tongue. 

IV.  To  the  same  head  of  objection  nearly,  may  also  be  referred 
accounts,  in  which  the  variation  of  a small  circumstance  may  have 
transformed  some  extraordinary  appearance,  or  some  critical  coinci- 
dence of  events,  into  a miracle ; stories,  in  a word,  which  may  be  re- 
solved into  exaggeration.  The  miracles  of  the  gospel  can  by  no 
possibility  be  explained  away  in  this  manner.  Total  fiction  will 
account  for  any  thing ; but  no  stretch  of  exaggeration  that  has  any 
parallel  in  other  histories,  no  force  of  fancy  upon  real  circumstances, 
could  produce  the  narratives  which  we  now  have.  The  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  with  a few  loaves  and  fishes  surpasses  all  bounds  of 
exaggeration.  The  raising  of  Lazarus,  of  the  widow’s  son  at  Nain, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  cures  which  Christ  wrought,  come  not  within 
the  compass  of  misrepresentation.  I mean  that  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sign any  position  of  circumstances  however  peculiar,  any  accidental 
effects  however  extraordinary,  any  natural  singularity,  which  could 
supply  an  origin  or  foundation  to  these  accounts. 

Having  thus  enumerated  several  exceptions,  which  may  justly  be 
taken  to  relations  of  miracles,  it  is  necessary  when  we  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  bear  in  our  minds  this  general  remark  ; that,  although  there 
be  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  which  fall  within  some 
or  other  of  the  exceptions  here  assigned,  yet  that  they  are  united  with 
others,  to  which  none  of  the  same  exceptions  extend,  and  that  their 


.Tor tin’s  Remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
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credibility  stands  upon  this  union.  Thus  the  visions  and  revelations 
which  Saint  Paul  asserts  to  have  been  imparted  to  him,  may  not,  in 
their  separate  evidence,  be  distinguishable  from  the  visions  and  reve- 
lations which  many  others  have  alleged.  But  here  is  the  difference. 
Saint  Paul’s  pretensions  were  attested  by  external  miracles  wrought 
by  himself,  and  by  miracles  wrought  in  the  cause  to  which  these 
visions  relate ; or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  same  historical  au- 
thority, which  informs  us  of  one,  informs  us  of  the  other.  This  is 
not  ordinarily  true  of  the  visions  of  enthusiasts,  or  even  of  the  ac- 
counts in  which  they  are  contained.  Again,  some  of  Christ’s  own 
miracles  were  momentary ; as  the  transfiguration,  the  appearance 
and  voice  from  heaven  at  his  baptism,  a voice  from  the  clouds  on  one 
occasion  afterward  (John,  xii.  28)  and  some  others.  It  is  not  de- 
nied, that  the  distinction  which  we  have  proposed  concerning  mira- 
cles of  this  species,  applies,  in  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence, as  much  to  these  instances,  as  to  others.  But  this  is  the  case, 
not  with  all  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Christ,  nor  with  the  greatest 
part,  nor  with  many.  Whatever  force  therefore  there  may  be  in  the 
objection,  we  have  numerous  miracles  which  are  free  from  it ; and 
even  these  to  which  it  is  applicable,  are  little  affected  by  it  in  their 
credit,  because  there  are  few  who,  admitting  the  rest,  will  reject 
them.  If  there  be  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  which  come  with- 
in any  of  the  other  heads  into  which  we  have  distributed  the  objec- 
tions, the  same  remark  must  be  repeated.  And  this  is  one  way,  in 
which  the  unexampled  number  and  variety  of  the  miracles  ascribed 
to  Christ  strengthens  the  credibility  of  Christianity.  For  it  pre- 
cludes any  solution,  or  conjecture  about  a solution,  which  imagina- 
tion, or  even  which  experience,  might  suggest  concerning  some  par- 
ticular miracles,  if  considered  independently  of  others.  The  miracles 
of  Christ  were  of  various  kinds,*  and  performed  in  great  varieties 
of  situation,  form,  and  manner;  at  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  religion  ; in  different  parts  of  J udea  and  Galilee  ; 
in  cities  and  villages;  in  synagogues,  in  private  houses;  in  the 
street,  in  highways ; with  preparation,  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus ; 
by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  the  widow’s  son  of  Nain ; when  at- 
tended by  multitudes,  and  when  alone  with  the  patient ; in  the  midst 
of  his  disciples,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies ; with  the  com- 
mon people  around  him,  and  before  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  ru- 
lers of  the  synagogues. 

I apprehend  that,  when  we  remove  from  the  comparison,  the  cases 
which  are  fairly  disposed  of  by  the  observations  that  have  been  sta- 
ted, many  cases  will  not  remain.  To  those  which  do  remain,  we 

* Not  only  healing  every  species  of  disease,  but  turning  water  into  wine  (John, 
ii. ;)  feeding  multitudes  with  a few  loaves  and  fishes  (Matt.  xiv.  15;  Mark,  vi.  35  ; 
Luke,  ix.  12  ; John,  vi.  5;)  walking  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  25;)  calming  a storm 
(Matt.  viii.  26  ; Luke,  viii.  24;)  a celestial  voice  at  his  baptism,  and  miraculous  ap- 
pearance (Matt.  iii.  16;  afterward,  John,  xii.  28;)  his  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii. 
1 — 8;  Mark,  ix.  2;  Luke,  ix.  28;  2 Peter,  i.  16,  17  ;)  raising  the  dead  in  three 
distinct  instances  (Matt.  ix.  18;  Mark,  v.  22  ; Luke,  viii.  41;  Luke,  vii.  14; 
John,  xi.) 
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apply  this  final  distinction  ; ec  that  there  is  not  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  persons,  pretending  to  be  original  witnesses  of  the  miracles, 
passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily 
undertaken  and  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they 
delivered,  and  properly  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of 
those  accounts.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

But  they,  with  whom  we  argue,  have  undoubtedly  a right  to  select 
their  own  examples.  The  instances  with  which  Mr.  Hume  has  cho- 
sen to  confront  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which, 
therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  regard  as  the  strongest  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  could  supply  to  the  inquiries  of  a very  acute  and 
learned  adversary,  are  the  three  following : 

I.  The  cure  of  a blind  and  of  a lame  man  of  Alexandria,  by  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  as  related  by  Tacitus ; 

II.  The  restoration  of  the  limb  of  an  attendant  in  a Spanish 
church,  as  told  by  cardinal  de  Retz ; and, 

III.  The  cures  said  to  be  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the  abbe 
Paris,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

I.  The  narrative  of  Tacitus  is  delivered  in  these  terms ; “ One  of 
, the  common  people  of  Alexandria,  known  to  be  diseased  in  his  eyes, 
by  the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  superstitious  na- 
tion worship  above  all  other  gods,  prostrated  himself  before  the  em- 
peror, earnestly  imploring  from  him  a remedy  for  his  blindness,  and 
entreating  that  he  would  deign  to  anoint  with  his  spittle  his  cheeks 
and  the  balls  of  his  eyes.  Another,  diseased  in  his  hand,  requested, 
by  the  admonition  of  the^same  god,  that  he  might  be  touched  by  the 
foot  of  the  emperor.  Vespasian  at  first  derided  and  despised  their 
application  ; afterward,  when  they  continued  to  urge  their  petitions, 
he  sometimes  appeared  to  dread  the  imputation  of  vanity ; at  other 
times,  by  the  earnest  supplication  of  the  patients,  and  the  persuasion 
of  his  flatterers,  to  be  induced  to  hope  for  success.  At  length  he 
commanded  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  physicians,  whether  such 
a blindness  and  debility  were  vincible  by  human  aid.  The  report 
of  the  physicians  contained  various  points ; that  in  the  one  the  power 
of  vision  was  not  destroyed,  but  would  return  if  the  obstacles  were 
removed  ; that  in  the  other,  the  diseased  joints  might  be  restored, 
if  a healing  power  were  applied ; that  it  was,  perhaps,  agreeable  to 
the  gods  to  do  this ; that  the  emperor  was  elected  by  divine  assist- 
ance ; lastly,  that  the  credit  of  the  success  would  be  the  emperor’s, 
the  ridicule  of  the  disappointment  would  fall  upon  the  patients. 
Vespasian  believing  that  every  thing  was  in  the  power  of  his  fortune, 
and  that  nothing  was  any  longer  incredible,  whilst  the  multitude, 
which  stood  by,  eagerly  expected  the  event,  with  a countenance  ex- 
pressive of  joy,  executed  what  he  was  desired  to  do.  Immediately 
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the  hand  was  restored  to  its  use,  and  light  returned  to  the  blind  man. 
They  who  were  present  relate  both  these  cures,  even  at  this  time, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying.11*' 

Now,  though  Tacitus  wrote  this  account  twenty-seven  years  after 
the  miracle  is  said  to  have  been  performed,  and  wrote  at  Rome  of 
what  passed  at  Alexandria,  and  wrote  also  from  report : and  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  examined  the  story,  or  that 
he  believed  it  (but  rather  the  contrary)  yet  I think  his  testimony 
sufficient  to  prove  that  such  a transaction  took  place : by  which  I 
mean,  that  the  two  men  in  question  did  apply  to  Vespasian ; that 
Vespasian  did  touch  the  diseased  in  the  manner  related  ; and  that  a 
cure  was  reported  to  have  followed  the  operation.  But  the  affair 
labours  under  a strong  and  just  suspicion,  that  the  whole  of  it  was  a 
concerted  imposture  brought  about  by  collusion  between  the  patients, 
the  physician,  and  the  emperor.  This  solution  is  probable,  because 
there  was  every  thing  to  suggest,  and  every  thing  to  facilitate,  such 
a scheme.  The  miracle  was  calculated  to  confer  honour  upon  the 
emperor,  and  upon  the  god  Serapis.  It  was  achieved  in  the  midst 
of  the  emperor’s  flatterers  and  followers ; in  a city,  and  amongst  a 
populace,  beforehand  devoted  to  his  interest,  and  to  the  worship  of 
the  god  : where  it  would  have  been  treason  and  blasphemy  together, 
to  have  contradicted  the  fame  of  the  cure,  or  even  to  have  questioned 
it.  And  what  is  very  observable  in  the  account  is,  that  the  report 
of  the  physicians  is  just  such  a report  as  would  have  been  made  of  a 
case,  in  which  no  external  marks  of  the  disease  existed,  and  which, 
consequently,  was  capable  of  being  easily  counterfeited,  viz.  that  in 
the  first  of  the  patients  the  organs  of  vision  were  not  destroyed,  that 
the  weakness  of  the  second  was  in  his  joints.  The  strongest  circum- 
stance in  Tacitus’s  narration  is,  that  the  first  patient  was,  “ notus 
tabe  oculorum,”  remarked  or  notorious  for  the  disease  in  his  eyes. 
But  this  was  a circumstance  which  might  have  found  its  way  into 
the  story  in  its  progress  from  a distant  country,  and  during  an  in- 
terval of  thirty  years ; or  it  might  be  true  that  the  malady  of  the 
eyes  was  notorious,  yet  that  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  disease  had 
never  been  ascertained  ; a case  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  em- 
peror’s reserve  was  easily  affected  ; or  it  is  possible  he  might  not  be 
in  the  secret.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  weight  in  the  obser- 
vation of  Tacitus,  that  they  who  were  present,  continued  even  then 
to  relate  the  story  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  lie. 
It  only  proves  that  those  who  had  told  the  story  for  many  years  per- 
sisted in  it.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  witnesses  and  spectators  at 
the  time , is  the  point  to  be  attended  to.  Still  less  is  there  of  perti- 
nency in  Mr.  Hume’s  eulogium  on  the  cautious  and  penetrating  ge- 
nius of  the  historian ; for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  historian  be- 
lieved it.  The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Serapis,  the  deity  to 
whose  interposition  the  miracle  was  attributed,  scarcely  suffer  us  to 
suppose  that  Tacitus  thought  the  miracle  to  be  real : “ by  the  ad- 
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monition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  superstitious  nation  (dedita 
superstitionibus  gens)  worship  above  all  other  gods.”  To  have, 
brought  this  supposed  miracle  within  the  limits  of  comparison  with 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  it  ought  to  have  appeared,  that  a person  of  a 
low  and  private  station,  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  country  opposing  him,  with  every  one  around  him  prejudiced 
or  interested  against  his  claims  and  character,  pretended  to  perform 
these  cures,  and  required  the  spectators,  upon  the  strength  of  what 
they  saw,  to  give  up  their  firmest  hopes  and  opinions,  and  follow  him 
through  a life  of  trial  and  danger;  that  many  were  so  moved,  as  to 
obey  his  call,  at  the  expense  both  of  every  notion  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up,  and  of  their  ease,  safety,  and  reputation  ; and  that 
by  these  beginnings,  a change  was  produced  in  the  world,  the  effects 
of  which  remain  to  this  day : a case,  both  in  its  circumstances  and 
consequences,  very  unlike  any  thing  we  find  in  Tacitus’s  relation. 

II.  The  story  taken  from  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
which  is  the  second  example  alleged  by  Mr.  Hume,  is  this : 44  In 
the  church  of  Saragossa  in  Spain,  the  canons  showed  me  a man 
whose  business  it  was  to  light  the  lamps  ; telling  me,  that  he  had 
been  several  years  at  the  gate  with  one  leg  only.  I saw  him  with 


two.”* 


It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  cardinal,  who  relates  this 
story,  did  not  believe  it : and  it  no  where  appears,  that  he  either  ex- 
amined the  limb,  or  asked  the  patient,  or  indeed  any  one,  a single 
question  about  the  matter.  An  artificial  leg,  wrought  with  art, 
would  be  sufficient,  in  a place  where  no  such  contrivance  had  ever 
before  been  heard  of,  to  give  origin  and  currency  to  the  report. 
The  ecclesiastics  of  the  place  would,  it  is  probable,  favour  the  story, 
inasmuch  as  it  advanced  the  honour  of  their  image  and  church. 
And  if  they  patronised  it,  no  other  person  at  Saragossa,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  would  care  to  dispute  it.  The  story  like- 
wise coincided,  not  less  with  the  wishes  and  preconceptions  of  the 
people,  than  with  the  interests  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers : so  that 
there  was  prejudice  backed  by  authority,  and  both  operating  upon 
extreme  ignorance,  to  account  for  the  success  of  the  imposture/  If, 
as  I have  suggested,  the  contrivance  of  an  artificial  limb  was  then 
new,  it  would  not  occur  to  the  cardinal  himself  to  suspect  it ; espe- 
cially under  the  carelessness  of  mind  with  which  he  heard  the  tale, 
and  the  little  inclination  left  to  scrutinize  or  expose  its  fallacy. 

III.  The  miracles  related  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of 
the  abbe  Paris,  admit  in  general  of  this  solution.  The  patients  who 
frequented  the  tomb  were  so  affected  by  their  devotion,  their  expec- 
tation, the  place,  the  solemnity,  and,  above  all,  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  surrounding  multitude,  that  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  vio- 
lent convulsions,  which  convulsions,  in  certain  instances,  produced  a 
removal  of  disorder,  depending  upon  obstruction.  We  shall,  at  this 
day,  have  the  less  difficulty  in  admitting  the  above  account,  because 
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it  is  the  very  same  thing,  as  hath  lately  been  experienced  in  the 
operations  of  animal  magnetism  : and  the  report  of  the  French  phy- 
sicians  upon  that  mysterious  remedy  is  very  applicable  to  the  present 
consideration,  viz.  that  the  pretenders  to  the  art,  by  working  upon 
the  imaginations  of  their  patients,  were  frequently  able  to  produce 
convulsions ; that  convulsions  so  produced,  are  amongst  the  most 
powerful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  most  uncertain  and  unmanageable 
applications  to  the  human  frame  which  can  be  employed. 

Circumstances,  which  indicate  this  explication  in  the  case  of  the 
Parisian  miracles,  are  the  following : 

1.  They  were  tentative.  Out  of  many  thousand  sick,  infirm,  and 
diseased  persons,  who  resorted  to  the  tomb,  the  professed  history  of 
the  miracles  contains  only  nine  cures. 

2.  The  convulsions  at  the  tomb  are  admitted. 

3.  The  diseases  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  that  sort  which  de- 
pends upon  inaction  and  obstruction,  as  dropsies,  palsies,  and  some 
tumours. 

4.  The  cures  were  gradual ; some  patients  attending  many  days, 
some  several  weeks,  and  some  several  months. 

5.  The  cures  were  many  of  them  incomplete. 

6.  Others  were  temporary.* 

So  that  all  the  wonder  we  are  called  upon  to  account  for  is,  that, 
out  of  an  almost  innumerable  multitude  which  resorted  to  the  tomb 
for  the  cure  of  their  complaints,  and  many  of  whom  were  there  agi- 
tated by  strong  convulsions,  a very  small  proportion  experienced  a 
beneficial  change  in  their  constitution,  especially  in  the  action  of  the 
nerves  and  glands. 

Some  of  the  cases  alleged,  do  not  require  that  we  should  have  re- 
course to  this  solution.  The  first  case  in  the  catalogue  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  progress  of  a natural  recovery.  It  was  that 
of  a young  man,  who  laboured  under  an  inflammation  of  one  eye, 
and  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  other.  The  inflamed  eye  was  relieved, 
but  the  blindness  of  the  other  remained.  The  inflammation  had  be- 
fore been  abated  by  medicine ; and  the  young  man,  at  the  time  of 
his  attendance  at  the  tomb,  was  using  a lotion  of  laudanum.  And, 
what  is  a still  more  material  part  of  the  case,  the  inflammation  after 
some  interval  returned.  Another  case  was  that  of  a young  man  who 
had  lost  his  sight  by  the  puncture  of  an  awl,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  aqueous  humour  through  the  wound.  The  sight,  which  had 
been  gradually  returning,  was  much  improved  during  his  visit  to 
the  tomb,  that  is,  probably,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the  dis- 
charged humour  was  replaced  by  fresh  secretions.  And  it  is  observ- 
able, that  these  two  are  the  only  cases  which,  from  their  nature, 
should  seem  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  convulsions. 

In  one  material  respect  I allow  that  the  Parisian  miracles  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  related  by  Tacitus,  and  from  the  Spanish  miracle 
of  the  cardinal  de  Retz.  They  had  not,  like  them,  all  the  power 

* The  reader  will  find  these  particulars  verified  in  the  detail,  by  the  accurate  in- 
quiries of  the  present  bishop  of  Sarum,  in  his  Criterion  of  Miracles,  p.  132,  et  seq. 
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and  all  the  prejudice  of  the  country  on  their  side  to  begin  with. 
They  were  alleged  by  one  party  against  another,  by  thfe  Jansenists 
against  the  Jesuits.  These  were  of  course  opposed  and  examined 
by  their  adversaries.  The  consequence  of  which  examination  was, 
that  many  falsehoods  were  detected,  that  with  something  really  ex- 
traordinary much  fraud  appeared  to  be  mixed.  And  if  some  of  the 
cases  upon  which  designed  misrepresentation  could  not  be  charged, 
were  not  at  the  time  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  it  was  because  the 
efficacy  of  strong  spasmodic  affections  was  not  then  sufficiently 
known.  Finally,  the  cause  of  Jansenism  did  not  rise  by  the  mira- 
cles, but  sunk,  although  the  miracles  had  the  anterior  persuasion  of 
all  the  numerous  adherents  of  that  cause  to  set  out  with. 

These,  let  us  remember,  are  the  strongest  examples,  which  the 
history  of  ages  supplies.  In  none  of  them,  was  the  miracle  unequiv- 
ocal; by  none  of  them,  were  established  prejudices  and  persuasions 
overthrown ; of  none  of  them,  did  the  credit  make  its  way,  in  oppo- 
sition to  authority  and  power ; by  none  of  them,  were  many  indu- 
ced to  commit  themselves,  and  that  in  contradiction  to  prior  opin- 
ions, to  a life  of  mortification,  danger,  and  sufferings ; none  were 
called  upon  to  attest  them,  at  the  expense  of  their  fortunes  and 
safety.* 

* It  may  be  thought  that  the  historian  of  the  Parisian  miracles,  M.  Montgeron, 
forms  an  exception  to  this  last  assertion.  He  presented  his  book  (with  a suspicion, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  the  danger  of  what  he  was  doing)  to  the  king ; and  was  shortly 
afterward  committed  to  prison ; from  which  he  never  came  out.  Had  the  miracles 
been  unequivocal,  and  had  M.  Montgeron  been  originally  convinced  by  them,  I 
should  have  allowed  this  exception.  It  would  have  stood,  I think,  alone,  in  the  ar- 
gument of  our  adversaries.  But,  beside  what  has  been  observed  of  the  dubious  na- 
ture of  the  miracles,  the  account  which  M.  Montgeron  has  himself  left  of  his  con- 
version, shows  both  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  that  this  persuasion  was  not  built  upon  ex- 
ternal miracles — “ Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  churchyard,  when  he  was  struck,”  he 
tells  us,  “ with  awe  and  reverence,  having  never  before  heard  prayers  pronounced 
with  so  much  ardour  and  transport  as  he  observed  amongst  the  supplicants  at  the 
tomb.  Upon  this,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  resting  his  elbows  on  the  tomb- 
stone, and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  spake  the  following  prayer.  O thou , 
by  whose  intercession  so  many  miracles  are  said  to  be  performed , if  it  be  true  that  a part  of 
thee  surviveth  the  grave , and  that  thou  hast  influence  with  the  Almighty , have  pity  on  the 
darkness  of  my  understanding , and  through  his  mercy  obtain  the  removal  of  it”  Having 
prayed  thus,  “ many  thoughts,”  as  he  sayeth,  “ began  to  open  themselves  to  his 
mind ; and  so  profound  was  his  attention,  that  he  continued  on  his  knees  four  hours, 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  vast  crowd  of  surrounding  supplicants.  During 
this  time,  all  the  arguments  which  he  ever  heard  or  read  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
occurred  to  him  with  so  much  force,  and  seemed  so  strong  and  convincing,  that  he 
went  home  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  holiness  and 
power  of  that  person,  who,”  as  he  supposed,  “ had  engaged  the  Divine  Goodness  to 
enlighten  his  understanding  so  suddenly.”  Douglas’s  Crit.  of  Mir.  p.  214. 
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Isaiah,  lii.  13;  liii.  “Behold,  my  servant  shall  deal  prudently 
he  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  very  high.  As  many  wer 
astonished  at  thee  (his  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man 
and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men  :)  so  shall  he  sprinkle  many 
nations ; the  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him  : for  that  which 
had  not  been  told  them,  shall  they  see ; and  that  which  they  had 
not  heard,  shall  they  consider. — Who  hath  believed  our  report  P and 
to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ? For  he  shall  grow  up 
before  him  as  a tender  plant,  and  as  a root  out  of  a dry  ground 
he  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness;  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there 
is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.  He  is  despised  and  rejec 
ed  of  men,  a man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief : and  we 
hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces  from  him ; he  was  despised,  and  v 
teemed  him  not.  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
sorrows : yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  af- 
flicted. But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities ; the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray ; we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ; and  the  Lore 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  was  oppressed,  and  he 
was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth  : he  is  brought  as  a lamb 
to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
opened  not  his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judg- 
ment ; and  who  shall  declare  his  generation  P for  he  was  cut  off*  out 
of  the  land  of  the  living : for  the  transgression  of  my  people,  was 
he  stricken.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the 
rich  in  his  death  ; because  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any 
deceit  in  his  mouth.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him  ; he 
hath  put  him  to  grief.  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering 
for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  tra 
vail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied  : by  his  knowledge  shall  my 
righteous  servant  justify  many ; for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities 
Therefore  will  I divide  him  a portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shal 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong ; because  he  hath  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death  ; and  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and 
he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 
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j These  words  are  extant  in  a book,  purporting  to  contain  the  pre- 
dictions of  a writer  who  lived  seven  centuries  before  the  Christian 

jera. 

That  material  part  of  every  argument  from  prophecy,  namely, 
ithat  the  words  alleged  were  actually  spoken  or  written  before  the 
jfact  to  which  they  are  applied  took  place,  or  could  by  any  natural 
means  be  foreseen,  is,  in  the  present  instance,  incontestible.  The 
! record  comes  out  of  the  custody  of  adversaries.  The  Jews,  as  an 
ancient  father  well  observed,  are  our  librarians.  The  passage  is  in 
their  copies,  as  well  as  in  ours.  With  many  attempts  to  explain  it 
away,  none  has  ever  been  made  by  them  to  discredit  its  authenticity. 

And,  what  adds  to  the  force  of  the  quotation  is,  that  it  is  taken 
from  a writing  declaredly  prophetic  ; a writing  professing  to  de- 
scribe such  future  transactions  and  changes  in  the  world,  as  were 
connected  with  the  fate  and  interests  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is 
not  a passage  in  an  historical  or  devotional  composition,  which,  be- 
cause it  turns  out  to  be  applicable  to  some  future  events,  or  to  some 
future  situation  of  affairs,  is  presumed  to  have  been  oracular.  The 
words  of  Isaiah  were  delivered  by  him  in  a prophetic  character,  with 
the  solemnity  belonging  to  that  character : and  what  he  so  deliver- 
ed, was  all  along  understood  by  the  Jewish  reader  to  refer  to  some- 
thing that  was  to  take  place  after  the  time  of  the  author.  The  pub- 
lic sentiments  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  design  of  Isaiah’s  writings 
are  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  :*  44  He  saw  by  an  excel- 
lent spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the  last,  and  he  comforted 
them  that  mourned  in  Sion.  He  showed  what  should  come  to  pass 
for  ever,  and  secret  things  or  ever  they  came.” 

It  is  also  an  advantage  which  this  prophecy  possesses,  that  it  is 
intermixed  with  no  other  subject.  It  is  entire,  separate,  and  unin- 
terruptedly directed  to  one  scene  of  things. 

The  application  of  the  prophecy  to  the  evangelic  history  is  plain 
and  appropriate.  Here  is  no  double  sense ; no  figurative  language, 
but  what  is  sufficiently  intelligible  to  every  reader  of  every  country. 
The  obscurities  (by  which  I mean  the  expressions  that  require  a 
knowledge  of  local  diction,  and  of  local  allusion)  are  few,  and  not 
of  great  importance.  Nor  have  I found  that  varieties  of  reading,  or 
a different  construing  of  the  original,  produce  any  material  alteration 
in  the  sense  of  the  prophecy.  Compare  the  common  translation 
with  that  of  Bishop  Lowth,  and  the  difference  is  not  considerable. 
So  far  as  they  do  differ,  Bishop  Lowth’s  corrections,  which  are  the 
faithful  result  of  an  accurate  examination,  bring  the  description 
nearer  to  the  New  Testament  history  than  it  was  before.  In  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  fifty-third  chapter,  what  our  Bible  renders 
44  stricken,”  he  translates  44  judicially  stricken :”  and  in  the  eighth 
verse,  the  clause,  44  he  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment,” 
the  bishop  gives  44  by  an  oppressive  judgment  he  was  taken  off*.” 
The  next  words  to  these,  44  who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?”  are 


Chap,  xlviii.  ver.  24. 
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much  cleared  up  in  their  meaning,  by  the  bishop’s  version;  “hi 
manner  of  life  who  would  declare  ?”  i.  e.  who  would  stand  forth  ii 
his  defence  ? The  former  part  of  the  ninth  verse,  “ and  he  made  hi 
grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death,”  which  in 
verts  the  circumstances  of  Christ’s  passion,  the  bishop  brings  out  ii 
an  order  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  event ; “ and  his  grave  was  ap 
pointed  with  the  wicked,  but  with  the  rich  man  was  his  tomb.’ 
The  words  in  the  eleventh  verse,  “ by  his  knowledge  shall  my: 
righteous  servant  justify  many,”  are,  in  the  bishop’s  version,  “ by 
the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many.” 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  turn  the  Jews  themselves  give  to  this 
prophecy.*  There  is  good  proof  that  the  ancient  Rabbins  explain- 
ed it  of  their  expected  Messiah  :f  but  their  modern  expositors  con 
cur,  I think,  in  representing  it  as  a description  of  the  calamitous 
state,  and  intended  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  are  here, 
as  they  say,  exhibited  under  the  character  of  a single  person, 
have  not  discovered  that  their  exposition  rests  upon  any  critical  argu- 
ments, or  upon  these  in  any  other  than  in  a very  minute  degree.  The 
clause  in  the  ninth  verse,  which  we  render  “ for  the  transgression  of 
my  people  was  he  stricken,”  and  in  the  margin,  “ was  the  stroke 
upon  him,”  the  Jews  read  “ for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was 
the  stroke  upon  them .”  And  what  they  allege  in  support  of  the  al- 
teration amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  Hebrew  pronoun  is  capable  of 
a plural  as  well  as  of  a singular  signification  ; that  is  to  say,  is  capa- 
ble of  their  construction  as  well  as  ours.J  And  this  is  all  the  varia- 


* “ Vaticinium  hoc  Esaiae  est  carnificina  Rabbinorum,  de  quo  aliqui  Judaei  mihi 
confessi  sunt,  llabbinos  suos  ex  propheticis  scripturis  facile  se  extricare  potuisse, 
modd  Esaias  tacuisset.”  Hulse,  Theol.  Jud.  p.  318,  quoted  by  Poole,  in  Joe. 

f Hulse,  Theol.  Jud.  p.  430. 

$ Bishop  Lowth  adopts  in  this  place  the  reading  of  the  Seventy,  which  gives  smit- 
ten to  death , “ for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  smitten  to  death.”  The 
addition  of  the  words  “ to  death,”  makes  an  end  of  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the 
clause.  And  the  authority  upon  which  this  reading  (though  not  given  by  the  present 
Hebrew  text)  is  adopted,  Dr.  Kennicot  has  set  forth  by  an  argument  not  only  so  co- 
gent, but  so  clear  and  popular,  that  I beg  leave  to  transcribe  the  substance  of  it  into 
this  note  : — “ Origen,  after  having  quoted  at  large  this  prophecy  concerning  the 
Messiah,  tells  us,  that,  having  once  made  use  of  this  passage,  in  a dispute  against 
some  that  were  accounted  wise  among  the  Jews,  one  of  them  replied  that  the  words 
did  not  mean  one  man,  but  one  people,  the  Jews,  who  were  smitten  of  God,  and  dis- 
persed among  the  Gentiles  for  their  conversion  ; that  he  then  urged  many  parts  of 
this  prophecy,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  interpi*etation,  and  that  he  seemed  to 
press  them  the  hax*dest  by  this  sentence — * for  the  transgression  of  my  people  he 
was  smitten  to  death.’  Now  as  Origen,  the  author  of  the  Hexapla,  must  have  un- 
derstood Hebrew,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  have  urged  this  last  text  as  so 
decisive,  if  the  Greek  version  had  not  agreed  here  with  the  Hebrew  text;  nor  that 
these  wise  Jews  would  have  been  at  all  distressed  by  this  quotation,  unless  the  He- 
brew text  had  read  agreeably  to  the  words  “ to  death,”  on  which  the  argument  prin- 
cipally depended ; for,  by  quoting  it  immediately,  they  would  have  triumphed  over 
him,  and  reprobated  his  Greek  version.  This,  whenever  they  could  do  it,  was  their 
constant  practice  in  their  disputes  with  the  Christians.  Origen  himself,  who  labo- 
riously compared  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Septuagint,  has  recorded  the  necessity 
of  arguing  with  the  Jews,  from  such  passages  only,  as  were  in  the  Septuagint  agree- 
able to  the  Hebrew.  Wherefore,  as  Origen  had  carefully  compared  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew  text ; and  as  he  puzzled  and  confounded 
the  learned  Jews,  by  urging  upon  them  the  reading  “ to  death”  in  this  place  ; it 
seems  almost  impossible  not  to  conclude,  both  from  Origen’s  argument,  and  the  si- 
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s tion  contended  for ; the  rest  of  the  prophecy  they  read  as  we  do. 
J The  probability  therefore,  of  their  exposition,  is  a subject  of  which 
s we  are  as  capable  of  judging  as  themselves.  This  judgment  is  open 
j indeed  to  the  good  sense  of  every  attentive  reader.  The  application 
, which  the  Jews  contend  for,  appears  to  me  to  labour  under  insuper- 
.j  able  difficulties;  in  particular,  it  may  be  demanded  of  them  to  ex - 
1 plain,  in  whose  name  or  person,  if  the  Jewish  people  be  the  sufferer, 
r does  the  prophet  speak,  when  he  says,  44  He  hath  borne  our  griefs, 

| and  carried  our  sorrows,  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted ; but  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.”  Again,  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  seventh  verse,  44  he  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted, 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth;  he  is  brought  as  a lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
not  his  mouth,”  quadrates  with  no  part  of  the  Jewish  history  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  mention  of  the  44  grave,”  and  the 
44  tomb,”  in  the  ninth  verse,  is  not  very  applicable  to  the  fortunes  of 
a nation ; and  still  less  so  is  the  conclusion  of  the  prophecy  in  the 
twelfth  verse,  which  expressly  represents  the  sufferings  as  voluntary , 
and  the  sufferer  as  interceding  for  the  offenders ; 44  because  he  hath 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  and  he  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors,  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession 
for  the  transgressors.” 

There  are  other  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  interpreted  by 
Christians  to  relate  to  the  gospel  history,  which  are  deserving  both 
of  great  regard,  and  of  a very  attentive  consideration : but  I con- 
tent myself  with  stating  the  above,  as  well  because  I think  it  the 
clearest  and  the  strongest  of  all,  as  because  most  of  the  rest,  in  order 
that  their  value  might  be  represented  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fidelity,  require  a discussion  unsuitable  to  the  limits  and  nature  of 
this  work.  The  reader  will  find  them  disposed  in  order,  and  dis- 
tinctly explained,  in  Bishop  Chandler’s  treatise  on  the  subject ; and 
he  will  bear  in  mind,  what  has  been  often,  and,  I think,  truly,  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  that  there  is  no  other  eminent  per- 
son, to  the  history  of  whose  life  so  many  circumstances  can  be  made 
to  apply.  They  who  object  that  much  has  been  done  by  the  power 
I of  chance,  the  ingenuity  of  accommodation,  and  the  industry  of  re- 
j search,  ought  to  try  whether  the  same,  or  any  thing  like  it,  could 
I be  done,  if  Mahomet,  or  any  other  person,  were  proposed  as  the  sub- 
ject of  Jewish  prophecy. 

II.  A second  head  of  argument  from  prophecy,  is  founded  upon 
' our  Lord’s  predictions  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  re- 
! corded  by  three  out  of  the  four  evangelists. 

Luke,  xxi.  5 — 25.  44  And  as  some  spake  of  the  temple,  how  it 
was  adorned  with  goodly  stones  and  gifts,  he  said,  As  for  these 

I 

lence  of  his  Jewish  adversaries,  that  the  Hebrew  text  at  that  time  actually  had  the 
word  agreeably  to  the  version  of  the  Seventy.”  Lowth’s  Isaiah,  p.  242. 
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things  which  ye  behold,  the  days  will  come  in  which  there  shall  not 
be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  And 
they  asked  him,  saying,  Master,  but  when  shall  these  things  be  ? il 
and  what  sign  will  there  be  when  these  things  shall  come  to  pass?  ' 
And  he  said,  Take  heed  that  ye  be  not  deceived ; for  many  shall  I 
come  in  my  name,  saying,  I am  Christ ; and  the  time  draweth  near ; 
go  ye  not  therefore  after  them.  But  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars 
and  commotions,  be  not  terrified : for  these  things  must  first  come 
to  pass ; but  the  end  is  not  by-and-by.  Then  said  he  unto  them,  j 
Nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  ; and  I 
great  earthquakes  shall  be  in  divers  places,  and  famines  and  pesti-  ! 
lences : and  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs  shall  there  be  from  hea-  | 
ven.  But  before  all  these,  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you,  and  j 
persecute  you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues,  and  into  prisons,  I 
being  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  name’s  sake.  And  it 
shall  turn  to  you  for  a testimony.  Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts 
not  to  meditate  before,  what  ye  shall  answer : for  I will  give  you  a 
mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  our  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  I 
gainsay  nor  resist.  And  ye  shall  be  betrayed  both  by  parents,  and  1 
brethren,  and  kinsfolk,  and  friends ; and  some  of  you  shall  they 
cause  to  be  put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 
name’s  sake.  But  there  shall  not  a hair  of  your  head  perish.  In 
your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls.  And  when  ye  shall  see  Jeru-  | 
salem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof 
is  nigh.  Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains ; 1 
and  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out ; and  let  not 
them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  thereinto.  For  these  be  the 
days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things  which  are  written  may  be  fulfilled. 
But  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck, 
in  those  days : for  there  shall  be  great  distress  in  the  land,  and 
wrath  upon  this  people.  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations:  and  Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  j 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled.” 

In  terms  nearly  similar,  this  discourse  is  related  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  the  thirteenth  of  Mark.  The  | 
prospect  of  the  same  evils  drew  from  our  Saviour,  on  another  occa-  ; 
sion,  the  following  affecting  expressions  of  concern,  which  are  pre-  J 
served  by  Saint  Luke  (xix.  41 — 44:)  “ And  when  he  was  come 
near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong 
unto  thy  peace  ! but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the 
days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a trench 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side, 
and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within 
thee ; and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another  ; be- 
cause thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.” — These  passages  h 
are  direct  and  explicit  predictions.  References  to  the  same  event,  j 
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; some  plain,  some  parabolical,  or  otherwise  figurative,  are  found  in 
divers  other  discourses  of  our  Lord.* 

The  general  agreement  of  the  description  with  the  event,  viz. 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
under  Vespasian,  thirty-six  years  after  Christ’s  death,  is  most  evi- 
dent ; and  the  accordancy  in  various  articles  of  detail  and  circum- 
stances has  been  shown  by  many  learned  writers.  It  is  also  an  ad- 
I vantage  to  the  inquiry,  and  to  the  argument  built  upon  it,  that  we 
have  received  a copious  account  of  the  transaction  from  Josephus,  a 
Jewish  and  contemporary  historian.  This  part  of  the  case  is  per- 
fectly free  from  doubt.  The  only  question  which,  in  my  opinion, 
can  be  raised  upon  the  subject,  is,  whether  the  prophecy  was  really 
delivered  before  the  event ; I shall  apply,  therefore,  my  observa- 
tions to  this  point  solely. 

1.  The  judgment  of  antiquity,  though  varying  in  the  precise 
year  of  the  publication  of  the  three  gospels,  concurs  in  assigning 
them  a date  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. •[“ 

2.  This  judgment  is  confirmed  by  a strong  probability  arising 
from  the  course  of  human  life.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  took 
place  in  the  seventieth  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  three 
evangelists,  one  of  whom  was  his  immediate  companion,  and  the 
other  two  associated  with  his  companions,  were,  it  is  probable,  not 
much  younger  than  he  was.  They  must,  consequently,  have  been 
far  advanced  in  life  when  Jerusalem  was  taken;  and  no  reason  has 
been  given  why  they  should  defer  writing  their  histories  so  long. 

3.  I If  the  evangeli-sts,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Gospels,  had 
known  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  which  catastrophe  the 
prophecies  were  plainly  fulfilled,  it  is  most  probable,  that,  in  re- 
cording the  predictions,  they  would  have  dropped  some  word  or 
other  about  the  completion ; in  like  manner  as  Luke,  after  relating 
the  denunciation  of  a dearth  by  Agabus,  adds,  “ which  came  to  pass 
in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar  :”§  whereas  the  prophecies  are  given 
distinctly  in  one  chapter  of  each  of  the  first  three  gospels,  and  refer- 
red to  in  several  different  passages  of  each,  and,  in  none  of  all  these 
places,  does  there  appear  the  smallest  intimation  that  the  things 
spoken  of  had  come  to  pass.  I do  admit,  that  it  would  have  been 
the  part  of  an  impostor,  who  wished  his  readers  to  believe  that  his 
book  was  written  before  the  event,  when  in  truth  it  was  written  after 
it,  to  have  suppressed  any  such  intimation  carefully.  But  this  was 
not  the  character  of  the  authors  of  the  GospeL  Cunning  was  no 
quality  of  theirs.  Of  all  writers  in  the  world,  they  thought  the 
least  of  providing  against  objections.  Moreover,  there  is  no  clause 
in  any  one  of  them,  that  makes  a profession  of  their  having  written 
prior  to  the  Jewish  wars,  which  a fraudulent  purpose  would  have  led 
them  to  pretend.  They  have  done  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other ; 
they  have  neither  inserted  any  words,  which  might  signify  to  the 

* Matt.  xsri.  33  — 4-6;  xxii.  1 — 7.  Mark,  xii.  1 — 12.  Luke,  xiii.  1 — 9;  xx. 
9 — 20;  xxi.  5 — 13.  *f-  Lardner,  vol.  xiii. 

X Le  Clerc.  Dis.  III.  de  Q,uat.  Evang.  num,  vii.  p.  54-L  . § Acta,  xi.  28. 
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reader  that  their  accounts  were  written  before  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  a sophist  would  have  done ; nor  have  they  dropped 
a hint  of  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  recorded  by  them,  which  | 
an  undesigning  writer,  writing  after  the  event,  could  hardly  on  t 
some  or  other  of  the  many  occasions  that  presented  themselves,  have 
missed  of  doing. 

4.  The  admonitions*  which  Christ  is  represented  to  have  given 
to  his  followers  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  are  not  easily  account- 
ed for,  on  the  supposition  of  the  prophecy  being  fabricated  after  the 
event.  Either  the  Christians,  when  the  siege  approached,  did  make 
their  escape  from  Jerusalem,  or  they  did  not:  if  they  did,  they 
must  have  had  the  prophecy  amongst  them  : if  they  did  not  know 
of  any  such  prediction  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  if  they  did  not  take  i 
notice  of  any  such  warning,  it  was  an  improbable  fiction,  in  a writer 
publishing  his  work  near  to  that  time  (which,  on  any  even  the  lowest 
and  most  disadvantageous  supposition,  was  the  case  with  the  Gos- 
pels now  in  our  hands)  and  addressing  his  work  to  Jews  and  to 
Jewish  converts  (which  Matthew  certainly  did)  to  state  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  had  received  admonition,  of  which  they  made  no  use 
when  the  occasion  arrived,  and  of  which  experience  then  recent  pro- 
ved, that  those,  who  were  most  concerned  to  know  and  regard  them, 
were  ignorant  or  negligent.  Even  if  the  prophecies  came  to  the 
hands  of  the  evangelists  through  no  better  vehicle  than  tradition,  it 
must  have  been  by  a tradition  which  subsisted  prior  to  the  event. 
And  to  suppose  that,  without  any  authority  whatever,  without  so 
much  as  even  any  tradition  to  guide  them,  they  had  forged  these 
passages,  is  to  impute  to  them  a degree  of  fraud  and  imposture, 
from  every  appearance  of  which  their  compositions  are  as  far  remo- 
ved as  possible. 

5.  I think  that,  if  the  prophecies  had  been  composed  after  the 
event,  there  would  have  been  more  specification.  The  names  or  de- 
scriptions of  the  enemy,  the  general,  the  emperor,  would  have  been  1 
found  in  them.  The  designation  of  the  time  would  have  been  more 
determinate.  And  I am  fortified  in  this  opinion  by  observing,  that 
the  counterfeited  prophecies  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe,  most  others  of  the  kind,  are 
mere  transcripts  of  the  history,  moulded  into  a prophetic  form. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  mixed,  or  connected,  with  expressions  which  relate  to  the  final 
judgment  of  the  world ; and  so  connected,  as  to  lead  an  ordinary 
reader  to  expect,  that  these  two  events  would  not  be  far  distant  from 
each  other.  To  which  I answer,  that  the  objection  does  not  concern 

I 

* “ When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  de- 
solation thereof  is  nigh ; then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains  ; 
then  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out,  and  let  not  them  that  are  in 
the  countries  enter  thereinto.”  Luke,  xxi.  20,  21. 

“ When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  let  them  which  be  in 
Judea  flee  unto  the  mountains  ; let  him  which  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to 
take  any  thing  out  of  his  house ; neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  field  return  back 
tto  take  his  clothes.”  Matt.  xiv.  18. 
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our  present  argument.  If  our  Saviour  actually  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  it  is  sufficient;  even  although  we  should  allow, 
that  the  narration  of  the  prophecy  had  combined  what  had  been 
said  by  him  on  kindred  subjects,  without  accurately  preserving  the 
order,  or  always  noticing  the  transition,  of  the  discourse. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Morality  of  the  Gospel. 

In  stating  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  as  an  argument  of  its  truth,  I 
am  willing  to  admit  two  points ; first,  that  the  teaching  of  morality 
was  not  the  primary  design  of  the  mission ; secondly,  that  morality, 
neither  in  the  Gospel,  nor  in  any  other  book,  can  be  a subject,  pro- 
perly speaking,  of  discovery. 

If  I were  to  describe  in  a very  few  words  the  scope  of  Christianity, 
as  a revelation 9*  I should  say,  that  it  was  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
human  life,  by  establishing  the  proof  of  a future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment — u to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light.1’  The  direct 
object,  therefore,  of  the  design  is,  to  supply  motives,  and  not  rules; 
sanctions,  and  not  precepts.  And  these  were  what  mankind  stood 
most  in  need  of.  The  members  of  civilized  society  can,  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  judge  tolerably  well  how  they  ought  to  act : but  without 
a future  state,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without  credited  evidence 
of  that  state,  they  want  a motive  to  their  duty ; they  want  at  least 
strength  of  motive,  sufficient  to  bear  up  against  the  force  of  passion, 
and  the  temptation  of  present  advantage.  Their  rules  want  author- 
ity. The  most  important  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  human 
life,  and  that  consequently,  which,  one  might  expect  beforehand, 
would  be  the  great  end  and  office  of  a revelation  from  God,  is  to  con- 
vey to  the  world  authorized  assurances  of  the  reality  of  a future  ex- 
istence. And  although  in  doing  this,  or  by  the  ministry  of  the  same 
person  by  whom  this  is  done,  moral  precepts  or  examples,  or  illus- 
trations of  moral  precepts,  may  be  occasionally  given,  and  be  highly 
valuable,  yet  still  they  do  not  form  the  original  purpose  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

Secondly ; morality,  neither  in  the  Gospel,  nor  in  any  other  book, 

* Great  and  inestimably  beneficial  effects  may  accrue  from  the  mission  of  Christ, 
and  especially  from  his  death,  which  do  not  belong  to  Christianity  as  a revelation ; 
that  is,  they  might  have  existed,  and  they  might  have  been  accomplished,  though 
we  had  never,  in  this  life,  been  made  acquainted  with  them.  These  effects  may  be 
very  extensive;  they  may  be  interesting  even  to  other  orders  of  intelligent  beings. 
I think  it  is  a general  opinion,  and  one  to  which  I have  long  come,  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  Christ’s  death  extend  to  the  whole  human  species.  It  was  the  redemption 
of  the  world.  “ He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the 
whole  world;”  1 John,  ii.  2.  Probably  the  future  happiness,  perhaps  the  future 
existence  of  the  species,  and  more  gracious  terms  of  acceptance  extended  to  all , 
might  depend  upon  it  or  be  procured  by  it.  Now  these  effects,  whatever  they  be, 
do  not  belong  to  Christianity  as  a revelation  ; because  they  exist  with  respect  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  not  revealed. 
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can  be  a subject  of  discovery,  properly  so  called.  By  which  propo- 
sition, I mean  that  there  cannot,  in  morality,  be  any  thing  similar 
to  what  are  called  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  in  the  arts  of 
life,  and  in  some  sciences ; as  the  system  of  the  universe,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, alphabetical  writing,  decimal  arithmetic,  and  some  other  things 
of  the  same  sort ; facts,  or  proofs,  or  contrivances,  before  totally  un- 
known and  unthought  of.  Whoever,  therefore,  expects,  in  reading 
the  New  Testament,  to  be  struck  with  discoveries  in  morals  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  mind  was  affected  when  he  first  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  discoveries  above  mentioned;  or  rather  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  world  was  affected  by  them,  when  they  were 
first  published ; expects  what,  as  I apprehend,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  renders  it  impossible  that  he  should  meet  with.  And  the 
foundation  of  my  opinion  is  this,  that  the  qualities  of  actions  depend 
entirely  upon  their  effects,  which  effects  must  all  along  have  been 
the  subject  of  human  experience. 

When  it  is  once  settled,  no  matter  upon  what  principle,  that  to 
do  good  is  virtue,  the  rest  is  calculation.  But  since  the  calculation 
cannot  be  instituted  concerning  each  particular  action,  we  establish 
intermediate  rules ; by  which  proceeding,  the  business  of  morality  is 
much  facilitated,  for  then  it  is  concerning  our  rules  alone  that  we 
need  inquire,  whether  in  their  tendency  they  be  beneficial ; concern- 
ing our  actions,  we  have  only  to  ask,  whether  they  be  agreeable  to 
the  rules.  We  refer  actions  to  rules,  and  rules  to  public  happiness. 
Now,  in  the  formation  of  these  rules,  there  is  no  place  for  discovery, 
properly  so  called,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  wis- 
dom, judgment,  and  prudence. 

As  I wish  to  deliver  argument  rather  than  panegyric,  I shall  treat 
of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  in  subjection  to  these  observations. 
And  after  all,  I think  it  such  a morality,  as,  considering  from  whom 
it  came,  is  most  extraordinary ; and  such  as,  without  allowing  some 
degree  of  reality  to  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  religion,  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  .:  or,  to  place  the  argument  a little  lower  in 
the  scale,  it  is  such  a morality  as  completely  repels  the  supposition  of 
its  being  the  tradition  of  a barbarous  age  or  of  a barbarous  people, 
of  the  religion  being  founded  in  folly,  or  of  its  being  the  production 
of  craft : and  it  repels  also,  in  a great  degree,  the  supposition  of  its 
having  been  the  effusion  of  an  enthusiastic  mind. 

The  division,  under  which  the  subject  may  be  most  conveniently 
treated,  is  that  of  the  things  taught,  and  the  manner  of  teaching. 

Under  the  first  head,  I should  willingly,  if  the  limits  and  nature 
of  my  work  admitted  of  it,  transcribe  into  this  chapter  the  whole  of 
what  has  been  said  upon  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  author 
of  The  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity ; because  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  my  own  opinion,  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  the 
same  things  so  well.  This  acute  observer  of  human  nature,  and,  as 
I believe,  sincere  convert  to  Christianity,  appears  to  me  to  have  made 
out  satisfactorily  the  two  following  positions,  viz. 
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I.  That  the  Gospel  omits  some  qualities,  which  have  usually  en- 
gaged the  praises  and  admiration  of  mankind,  but  which,  in  reality, 
and  in  their  general  effects,  have  been  prejudicial  to  human  happi- 
ness. 

II.  That  the  Gospel  has  brought  forwards  some  virtues,  which 
possess  the  highest  intrinsic  value,  but  which  have  commonly  been 
overlooked  and  contemned. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  he  exemplifies  in  the  instances  of 
friendship,  patriotism,  active  courage ; in  the  sense  in  which  these 
qualities  are  usually  understood,  and  in  the  conduct  which  they  often 
produce. 

The  second,  in  the  instances  of  passive  courage  or  endurance  of 
sufferings,  patience  under  affronts  and  injuries,  humility,  irresist- 
ance,  placability. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  two  opposite  descriptions  of  character,  un- 
der which  mankind  may  generally  be  classed.  The  one  possesses 
vigour,  firmness,  resolution ; is  daring  and  active,  quick  in  its  sen- 
sibilities, jealous  of  its  fame,  eager  in  its  attachments,  inflexible  in 
its  purpose,  violent  in  its  resentments. 

The  other,  meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiving ; not  prompt  to 
act,  but  willing  to  suffer ; silent  and  gentle  under  rudeness  and  in- 
sult, suing  for  reconciliation,  where  others  would  demand  satisfaction, 
giving  way  to  the  pushes  of  impudence,  conceding  and  indulgent  to 
the  prejudices,  the  wrong-headedness,  the  intractability,  of  those 
with  whom  it  has  to  deal. 

The  former  of  these  characters  is,  and  ever  hath  been,  the  favou- 
rite of  the  world.  It  is  the  character  of  great  men.  There  is  a dig- 
nity in  it  which  universally  commands  respect. 

The  latter  is  poor-spirited,  tame,  and  abject.  Yet  so  it  hath 
happened,  that,  with  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  this  latter  is  the 
subject  of  his  commendation,  his  precepts,  his  example ; and  that 
the  former  is  so,  in  no  part  of  its  composition.  This  and  nothing 
else,  is  the  character  designed  in  the  following  remarkable  passages  : 
66  Resist  not  evil : but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also ; and  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also : and  whosoever 
shall  compel  thee  to  go  a mile,  go  with  him  twain  : love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.”  This 
certainly  is  not  common-place  morality.  It  is  very  original.  It 
shows  at  least  (and  it  is  for  this  purpose  we  produce  it)  that  no  two 
things  can  be  more  different  than  the  Heroic  and  the  Christian  cha- 
racter. 

Now  the  author,  to  whom  I refer,  has  not  only  marked  this  dif- 
ference more  strongly  than  any  preceding  writer,  but  has  proved,  in 
contradiction  to  first  impressions,  to  popular  opinion,  to  the  enco- 
miums of  orators  and  poets,  and  even  to  the  suffrages  of  historians 
and  moralists,  that  the  latter  character  possesses  the  most  of  true 
worth,  both  as  being  most  difficult  either  to  be  acquired  or  sustain- 
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ed,  and  as  contributing  most  to  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  so- 
cial life.  The  state  of  his  arguments  is  as  follows : 

I.  If  this  disposition  were  universal,  the  case  is  clear ; the  world 
wrould  be  a society  of  friends.  Whereas,  if  the  other  disposition 
were  universal,  it  would  produce  a scene  of  universal  contention. 
The  world  could  not  hold  a generation  of  such  men. 

II.  If,  what  is  the  fact,  the  disposition  be  partial ; if  a few  be  ac- 
tuated by  it,  amongst  a multitude  who  are  not ; in  whatever  degree 
it  does  prevail,  in  the  same  proportion  it  prevents,  allays,  and  termi- 
nates quarrels,  the  great  disturbers  of  human  happiness,  and  the 
great  sources  of  human  misery,  so  far  as  man’s  happiness  and  misery 
depend  upon  man.  Without  this  disposition,  enmities  must  not  only 
be  frequent,  but,  once  begun,  must  be  eternal : for,  each  retaliation 
being  a fresh  injury,  and,  consequently,  requiring  a fresh  satisfac- 
tion, no  period  can  be  assigned  to  the  reciprocation  of  affronts,  and 
to  the  progress  of  hatred,  but  that  which  closes  the  lives,  or  at  least 
the  intercourse,  of  the  parties. 

I would  only  add  to  these  observations,  that  although  the  former 
of  the  two  characters  above  described  may  be  occasionally  useful ; 
although,  perhaps,  a great  general,  or  a great  statesman,  may  be 
formed  by  it,  and  these  may  be  instruments  of  important  benefits  to 
mankind,  yet  is  this  nothing  more  than  what  is  true  of  many  quali- 
ties, which  are  acknowledged  to  be  vicious.  Envy  is  a quality  of 
this  sort ; I know  not  a stronger  stimulus  to  exertion ; many  a scho- 
lar, many  an  artist,  many  a soldier,  has  been  produced  by  it ; never- 
theless, since  in  its  general  effects  it  is  noxious,  it  is  properly  con- 
demned, certainly  is  not  praised,  by  sober  moralists. 

It  was  a portion  of  the  same  character  as  that  we  are  defending, 
or  rather  of  his  love  of  the  same  character,  which  our  Saviour  dis- 
played, in  his  repeated  correction  of  the  ambition  of  his  disciples  ; 
his  frequent  admonitions,  that  greatness  with  them  was  to  consist  in 
humility ; his  censure  of  that  love  of  distinction,  and  greediness  of 
superiority,  which  the  chief  persons  amongst  his  countrymen  were 
wont  on  all  occasions,  great  and  little,  to  betray.  “ They  (the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees)  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to 
be  called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for 
one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren : and  call 
no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth,  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is 
in  heaven ; neither  be  ye  called  masters,  for  one  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ ; but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you , shall  be  your  ser- 
vant : and  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself,  shall  be  abased ; and  he 
that  shall  humble  himself,  shall  be  exalted.”*  I make  no  farther 
remark  upon  these  passages  (because  they  are,  in  truth,  only  a repe- 
tition of  the  doctrine,  different  expressions  of  the  principle,  which  we 
have  already  stated)  except  that  some  of  the  passages,  especially 
our  Lord’s  advice  to  the  guests  at  an  entertainment,*!*  seem  to  extend 

* Matt,  xxiii.  6.  See  also  Mark,  xii.  39.  Luke,  xx.  46  ; xiv.  7. 

Luke,  xiv.  7. 
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the  rule  to  what  we  call  manners ; which  was  both  regular  in  point 
of  consistency,  and  not  so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  Lord’s 
mission  as  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  for  bad  manners  are  bad 
morals. 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  precepts  we  have  cited,  or  ra- 
ther the  disposition  which  these  precepts  inculcate,  relate  to  perso- 
nal conduct  from  personal  motives ; to  cases  in  which  men  act  from 
impulse,  for  themselves,  and  from  themselves.  When  it  comes  to 
be  considered,  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  out  of  a regard  to  the  general  welfare  (which  consideration, 
for  the  most  part,  ought  exclusively  to  govern  the  duties  of  men  in 
public  stations)  it  comes  to  a case  to  which  the  rules  do  not  belong. 
This  distinction's  plain;  and  if  it  were  less  so,  the  consequence 
would  not  be  much  felt : for  it  is  very  seldom  that,  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  life,  men  act  with  public  views.  The  personal  motives, 
from  which  they  do  act,  the  rule  regulates. 

The  preference  of  the  patient  to  the  heroic  character,  which  we 
have  here  noticed,  and  which  the  reader  will  find  explained  at  large 
in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred  him,  is  a peculiarity  in  the 
Christian  institution,  which  I propose  as  an  argument  of  wisdom 
very  much  beyond  the  situation  and  natural  character  of  the  person 
who  delivered  it. 

II.  A second  argument,  drawn  from  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  the  stress  which  is  laid  by  our  Saviour  upon  the  regu- 
lation of  the  thoughts.  And  I place  this  consideration  next  to  the 
other,  because  they  are  connected.  The  other  related  to  the  mali- 
cious passions ; this,  to  the  voluptuous.  Together,  they  comprehend 
the  whole  character. 

44  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries, 
fornications,”  &c. — 44  These  are  the  things  which  defile  a man.”* 

44  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! for  ye  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are 
full  of  extortion  and  excess.  — Ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres, 
which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead 
men’s  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness ; even  so  ye  also  outwardly  ap- 
pear righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and 
iniquity.”*!* 

And  more  particularly  that  strong  expression, J 44  Whosoever 
looketh  on  a woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her  already  in  his  heart.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  any  reflecting  mind,  but  that  the  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature  must  be  subject  to  regulation  ; but  the  ques- 
tion is,  where  the  check  ought  to  be  placed,  upon  the  thought,  or 
only  upon  the  action?  In  this  question,  our  Saviour,  in  the  texts 
here  quoted,  has  pronounced  a decisive  judgment.  He  makes  the 
control  of  thought  essential.  Internal  purity  with  him  is  every 
thing.  Now  I contend  that  this  is  the  only  discipline  which  can 


* Matt.  xv.  19. 


■f  Ibid,  xxiii.  25,  27. 


$ Ibid.  v.  28. 
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succeed ; in  other  words,  that  a moral  system,  which  prohibits  ac- 
tions, but  leaves  the  thoughts  at  liberty,  will  be  ineffectual,  and  is 
therefore  unwise.  I know  not  how  to  go  about  the  proof  of  a point, 
which  depends  upon  experience,  and  upon  a knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man constitution,  better  than  by  citing  the  judgment  of  persons,  who 
appear  to  have  given  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  be  well 
qualified  to  form  a true  opinion  about  it.  Boerhaave,  speaking  of 
this  very  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  46  Whosoever  looketh  on  a wo- 
man to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adultery  with  her  in 
his  heart,”  and  understanding  it,  as  we  do,  to  contain  an  injunction 
to  lay  the  check  upon  the  thoughts,  was  wont  to  say,  that,  44  our 
Saviour  knew  mankind  better  than  Socrates.”  Haller,  who  has  re- 
corded this  saying  of  Boerhaave,  adds  to  it  the  following  remarks  of 
his  own  ;*  44  It  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  our  Saviour,  that 
the  rejection  of  any  evil  thoughts  was  the  best  defence  against  vice : 
for  when  a debauched  person  fills  his  imagination  with  impure  pic- 
tures, the  licentious  ideas  which  he  recalls,  fail  not  to  stimulate  his 
desires  with  a degree  of  violence  which  he  cannot  resist.  This  will 
be  followed  by  gratification,  unless  some  external  obstacle  should  pre- 
vent him  from  the  commission  of  a sin,  which  he  had  internally  re- 
solved on.”  44  Every  moment  of  time,”  says  our  author,  44  that  is 
spent  in  meditations  upon  sin,  increases  the  power  of  the  dangerous 
object  which  has  possessed  our  imagination.”  I suppose  these  re- 
flections will  be  generally  assented  to. 

III.  Thirdly,  had  a teacher  of  morality  been  asked  concerning  a 
general  principle  of  conduct,  and  for  a short  rule  of  life ; and  had  he 
instructed  the  person  who  consulted  him,  44  constantly  to  refer  his 
actions  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  con- 
stantly to  have  in  view  not  his  own  interest  and  gratification  alone, 
but  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those  about  him,”  he  would  have 
been  thought,  I doubt  not,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  and  in  any,  even 
the  most  improved,  state  of  morals,  to  have  delivered  a judicious 
answer ; because  by  the  first  direction,  he  suggested  the  only  motive 
which  acts  steadily  and  uniformly,  in  sight  and  out  of  sight,  in  fa- 
miliar occurrences  and  under  pressing  temptations;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, he  corrected,  what,  of  all  tendencies  in  the  human  character, 
stands  most  in  need  of  correction,  selfishness , or  a contempt  of  other 
men’s  conveniency  and  satisfaction.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a 
moral  rule,  we  are  to  have  regard  not  only  to  the  particular  duty, 
but  to  the  general  spirit ; not  only  to  what  it  directs  us  to  do,  but  to 
the  character  which  a compliance  with  its  direction  is  likely  to  form 
in  us.  So,  in  the  present  instance,  the  rule  here  recited  will  never 
fail  to  make  him  who  obeys  it  considerate , not  only  of  the  rights, 
but  of  the  feelings  of  other  men,  bodily  and  mental,  in  great  matters 
and  in  small ; of  the  ease,  the  accommodation,  the  self-complacency, 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  any  concern,  especially  of  all  who  are  in  his 
power,  or  dependant  upon  his  will. 
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Now  what,  in  the  most  applauded  philosopher  of  the  most  enligh- 
tened age  of  the  world,  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  his  wis- 
dom, and  of  his  character,  to  say,  our  Saviour  hath  said,  and  upon 
just  such  an  occasion  as  that  which  we  have  feigned. 

“ Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a lawyer,  asked  him  a question, 
tempting  him,  and  saying,  Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment 
in  the  law  ? Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ; this 
is  the  first  and  great  commandment ; and  the  second  is  like  unto  it. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself : on  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.”* 

The  second  precept  occurs  in  Saint  Matthew  (xix.  16)  on  another 
occasion  similar  to  this ; and  both  of  them,  on  a third  similar  occa- 
sion, in  Luke  (x.  27.)  In  these  two  latter  instances,  the  question 
proposed  was,  “ What  shall  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life 

Upon  all  these  occasions,  I consider  the  words  of  our  Saviour  as 
expressing  precisely  the  same  thing  as  what  I have  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  moral  philosopher.  Nor  do  I think  that  it  detracts  much 
from  the  merit  of  the  answer,  that  these  precepts  are  extant  in  the 
Mosaic  code : for  his  laying  his  finger,  if  I may  so  say,  upon  these 
precepts  ; his  drawing  them  out  from  the  rest  of  that  voluminous  in- 
stitution ; his  stating  of  them,  not  simply  amongst  the  number,  but 
as  the  greatest  and  the  sum  of  all  the  others ; in  a word,  his  propo- 
sing of  them  to  his  hearers  for  their  rule  and  principle,  was  our  Sa- 
viour’s own. 

And  what  our  Saviour  had  said  upon  the  subject,  appears  to  me 
to  have  jioced  the  sentiment  amongst  his  followers. 

Saint  Paul  has  it  expressly,  “ If  there  be  any  other  command- 
ment, it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  “ Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ;”-j*  and  again,  “ For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled 
in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self.”* 


Saint  John,  in  like  manner,  “ This  commandment  have  we  from 
him,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love  his  brother  also.”§ 

Saint  Peter,  not  very  differently  : 66  Seeing  that  ye  have  purified 
your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit,  unto  unfeigned 
love  of  the  brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a pure  heart 
fervently.”^ 

And  it  is  so  well  known,  as  to  require  no  citations  to  verify  it,  that 
this  love,  or  charity,  or,  in  other  words,  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
others,  runs  in  various  forms  through  all  the  preceptive  parts  of  the 
apostolic  writings.  It  is  the  theme  of  all  their  exhortations,  that 
with  which  their  morality  begins  and  ends,  from  which  all  their  de- 
tails and  enumerations  set  out,  and  into  which  they  return. 

And  that  this  temper,  for  some  time,  at  least  descended  in  its  pu- 
rity to  succeeding  Christians,  is  attested  by  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  of  the  remaining  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  the  epistle 


*}*  Rom.  xiii.  9.  £ Gal.  v.  14. 

f 1 Peter,  i.  22. 


* Matt.  xxii.  35 — 40. 

§ 1 John,  iv.  21. 
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of  the  Roman  Clement.  The  meekness  of  the  Christian  character 
reigns  throughout  the  whole  of  that  excellent  piece.  The  occasion 
called  for  it.  It  was  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  the  church  of 
Corinth.  And  the  venerable  hearer  of  the  apostles  does  not  fall 
short,  in  the  display  of  this  principle,  of  the  finest  passages  of  their 
writings.  He  calls  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Corinthian  church  its 
former  character,  in  which  “ye  were  all  of  you,”  he  tells  them, 
“ humble-minded,  not  boasting  of  any  thing,  desiring  rather  to  be 
subject  than  to  govern,  to  give  than  to  receive,  being  content  with  the 
portion  God  had  dispensed  to  you,  and  hearkening  diligently  to  his 
word ; ye  were  enlarged  in  your  bowels,  having  his  sufferings  always 
before  your  eyes.  Ye  contended  day  and  night  for  the  whole  bro- 
therhood, that  with  compassion  and  a good  conscience  the  number  of 
his  elect  might  be  saved.  Ye  were  sincere,  and  without  offence, 
towards  each  other.  Ye  bewailed  every  one  his  neighbour’s  sins, 
esteeming  their  defects  your  own.”*  His  prayer  for  them  was  for 
the  “ return  of  peace,  long-suffering,  and  patience.”*f*  And  his  ad- 
vice to  those,  who  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  difference  in  the 
society,  is  conceived  in  the  true  spirit,  and  with  a perfect  knowledge, 
of  the  Christian  character  : “ Who  is  there  among  you  that  is  gene- 
rous ? who  that  is  compassionate  ? who  that  has  any  charity  P Let 
him  say,  If  this  sedition,  this  contention,  and  these  schisms,  be  upon 
my  account,  I am  ready  to  depart,  to  go  away  whithersoever  ye 
please,  and  do  whatsoever  ye  shall  command  me ; only  let  the  flock 
of  Christ  be  in  peace  with  the  elders  who  are  set  over  it.  He  that 
shall  do  this,  shall  get  to  himself  a very  great  honour  in  the  Lord ; 
and  there  is  no  place  but  what  will  be  ready  to  receive  him  : for  the 
earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof.  These  things  they,  who 
have  their  conversation  towards  God,  not  to  be  repented  of,  both 
have  done,  and  will  always  be  ready  to  do.”J 

• This  sacred  principle,  this  earnest  recommendation  of  forbearance, 
lenity,  and  forgiveness,  mixes  with  all  the  writings  of  that  age. 
There  are  more  quotations  in  the  apostolical  fathers,  of  texts  which 
relate  to  these  points,  than  any  other.  Christ’s  sayings  had  struck 
them.  “ Not  rendering,”  said  Poly  carp,  the  disciple  of  John,  “ evil 
for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  or  striking  for  striking,  or  cursing  for 
cursing.”§  Again,  speaking  of  some  whose  behaviour  had  given 
great  offence,  “ Be  ye  moderate,”  says  he,  “ on  this  occasion,  and 
look  not  upon  such  as  enemies,  but  call  them  back  as  suffering  and 
erring  members,  that  ye  save  your  whole  body.”^f[ 

“ Be  ye  mild  at  their  anger,”  saith  Ignatius,  the  companion  of 
Polycarp,  “ humble  at  their  boastings,  to  their  blasphemies  return 
your  prayers,  to  their  error  your  firmness  in  the  faith  ; when  they 
are  cruel,  be  ye  gentle ; not  endeavouring  to  imitate  their  ways,  let 
us  be  their  brethren  in  all  kindness  and  moderation : but  let  us  be 
followers  of  the  Lord ; for  who  was  ever  more  unjustly  used,  more 
destitute,  more  despised  ?” 

* Ep.  Clem.  Rom.  c.  2 ; Abp.  AVake’s  Translation.  + Ibid.  c.  53. 

t Ibid.  c.  51.  § Pol.  Ep.  ad  Phil.  c.  2.  ^ Ibid.  c.  11. 
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' IV.  A fourth  quality,  by  which  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  dis- 
| tinguished,  is  the  exclusion  of  regard  to  fame  and  reputation. 

“ Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of 
; them,  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
I ven.”* 

64  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast 
shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ; and  thy  Father 
j which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly  .”*}* 

And  the  rule,  by  parity  of  reason,  is  extended  to  all  other  virtues. 

I do  not  think,  that  either  in  these,  or  in  any  other  passage  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  pursuit  of  fame  is  stated  as  a vice ; it  is  only 
said  that  an  action,  to  be  virtuous,  must  be  independent  of  it.  I 
would  also  observe,  that  it  is  not  publicity,  but  ostentation,  which  is 
prohibited ; not  the  mode,  but  the  motive,  of  the  action,  which  is 
regulated.  A good  man  will  prefer  that  mode,  as  well  as  those  ob- 
jects of  his  beneficence,  by  which  he  can  produce  the  greatest  effect ; 
and  the  view  of  this  purpose  may  dictate  sometimes  publication,  and 
sometimes  concealment.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  the 
mode  of  the  action,  according  as  the  end  to  be  promoted  by  it  appears 
to  require.  But  from  the  motive , the  reputation  of  the  deed,  and 
the  fruits  and  advantage  of  that  reputation  to  ourselves,  must  be  shut 
out,  or,  in  whatever  proportion  they  are  not  so,  the  action  in  that 
proportion  fails  of  being  virtuous. 

This  exclusion  of  regard  to  human  opinion,  is  a difference,  not  so 
much  in  the  duties,  to  which  the  teachers  of  virtue  would  persuade 
mankind,  as  in  the  manner  and  topics  of  persuasion.  And  in  this 
view  the  difference  is  great.  When  we  set  about  to  give  advice,  our 
lectures  are  full  of  the  advantages  of  character,  of  the  regard  that  is 
due  to  appearances  and  to  opinion  ; of  what  the  world,  especially  of 
v'hat  the  good  or  great,  will  think  and  say;  of  the  value  of  public 
esteem,  and  of  the  qualities  by  which  men  acquire  it.  Widely  dif- 
ferent from  this  was  our  Saviour’s  instruction  ; and  the  difference  was 
founded  upon  the  best  reasons.  For,  however  the  care  of  reputation, 
the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  even  of  the  opinion  of  good  men, 
the  satisfaction  of  being  well  received  and  well  thought  of,  the  bene- 
fit of  being  known  and  distinguished,  are  topics  to  which  we  are  fain 
to  have  recourse  in  our  exhortations ; the  true  virtue  is  that  which 
discards  these  considerations  absolutely,  and  which  retires  from 
them  all  to  the  single  internal  purpose  of  pleasing  God.  This 
at  least  was  the  virtue  which  our  Saviour  taught.  And  in  teach- 
ing this,  he  not  only  confined  the  views  of  his  followers  to  the  pro- 
per measure  and  principle  of  human  duty,  but  acted  in  consistency 
with  his  office  as  a monitor  from  heaven. 

Next  to  what  our  Saviour  taught,  may  be  considered  the  manner 
of  his  teaching ; which  was  extremely  peculiar,  yet,  I think,  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  character  and  situation.  Flis 
lessons  did  not  consist  of  disquisitions ; of  any  thing  like  moral  es- 
says, or  like  sermons,  or  like  set  treatises  upon  the  several  points 


* Matt.  vi.  1. 


*1*  Ibid.  6. 
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which  he  mentioned.  When  he  delivered  a precept,  it  was  seldomlttiv 
that  he  added  any  proof  or  argument ; still  more  seldom,  that  hefe 
accompanied  it  with,  what  all  precepts  require,  limitations  and  dis-[  Ma 
tinctions.  His  instructions  were  conceived  in  short,  emphatic,  sen- 
tentious rules,  in  occasional  reflections,  or  in  round  maxims.  I do 
not  think  that  this  was  a natural,  or  would  have  been  a proper  ous 
method  for  a philosopher  or  a moralist ; or  that  it  is  a method  which  i I 
can  be  successfully  imitated  by  us.  But  I contend  that  it  was  suit- (not 
able  to  the  character  which  Christ  assumed,  and  to  the  situation  in 
which,  as  a teacher,  he  was  placed.  He  produced  himself  as  a mes- 
senger from  God.  He  put  the  truth  of  what  he  taught  upon  au- 
thority.* In  the  choice,  therefore,  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  the 
purpose  by  him  to  be  consulted  was  impression : because  convic- 
tion, which  forms  the  principal  end  of  our  discourses,  was  to  arise  in 
the  minds  of  his  followers  from  a different  source,  from  their  respect 
to  his  person  and  authority.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  impression 
singly  and  exclusively  (I  repeat  again,  that  we  are  not  here  to  con- 
sider the  convincing  of  the  understanding)  I know  nothing  which 
would  have  so  great  force  as  strong  ponderous  maxims,  frequently 
urged,  and  frequently  brought  back  to  the  thoughts  of  the  hearers, 

I know  nothing  that  could  in  this  view  be  said  better,  than  “ Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you “ The 
first  and  great  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God ; and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.”  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  our  Lord’s 
ministry,  upon  the  supposition  either  of  one  year  or  three,  compa- 
red with  his  work,  was  of  short  duration ; that,  within  this  time,  he 
had  many  places  to  visit,  various  audiences  to  address ; that  his  per- 
son was  generally  besieged  by  crowds  of  followers ; that  he  was, 
sometimes,  driven  away  from  the  place  where  he  was  teaching  by 
persecution,  and,  at  other  times,  thought  fit  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  commotions  of  the  populace.  Under  these  circumstances, 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  so  practicable,  or  likely  to  be  so  effica- 
cious, as  leaving,  wherever  he  came,  concise  lessons  of  duty.  These 
circumstances  at  least  show  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  comprising 
what  he  delivered  within  a small  compass.  In  particular,  his  ser- 
mon upon  the  mount  ought  always  to  be  considered  with  a view  to 
these  observations.  The  question  is  not,  whether  a fuller,  a more 
accurate,  a more  systematic,  or  a more  argumentative  discourse  upon 
morals  might  not  have  been  pronounced  ; but  whether  more  could 
have  been  said  in  the  same  room,  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  hearers,  or  better  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  impression  ? 
Seen  in  this  light,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  admirable. 
Dr.  Lardner  thought  this  discourse  was  made  up  of  what  Christ 
had  said  at  different  times,  and  on  different  occasions,  several  of 
which  occasions  are  noticed  in  Saint  Luke’s  narrative.  I can  per- 

* I say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all : / say  unto  you,  Resist  not  evil ; I say  unto 
you,  Love  your  enemies. f 

t Matt.  v.  54,  39,  44. 
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ceive  no  reason  for  this  opinion.  I believe  that  our  Lord  delivered 
this  discourse  at  one  time  and  place,  in  the  manner  related  by  Saint 
Matthew,  and  that  he  repeated  the  same  rules  and  maxims  at  differ- 
ent times,  as  opportunity  or  occasion  suggested  ; that  they  were  often 
in  his  mouth,  and  were  repeated  to  different  audiences,  and  in  vari- 
ous conversations. 

It  is  incidental  to  this  mode  of  moral  instruction,  which  proceeds 
not  by  proof  but  upon  authority,  not  by  disquisition  but  by  pre- 
cept, that  the  rules  will  be  conceived  in  absolute  terms,  leaving  the 
application,  and  the  distinctions  that  attend  it,  to  the  reason  of  the 
hearer.  It  is  likewise  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  delivered  in 
terms  by  so  much  the  more  forcible  and  energetic,  as  they  have  to 
encounter  natural  or  general  propensities.  It  is  farther  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  many  of  those  strong  instances,  which  appear  in  our 
Lord’s  sermon,  such  as,  44  If  any  man  will  smite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also 44  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the 
law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also 6 4 Who- 
soever shall  compel  thee  to  go  a mile,  go  with  him  twain though 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  specific  precepts,  are  intended  as  descrip- 
tive of  disposition  and  character.  A specific  compliance  with  the 
precepts  would  be  of  little  value,  but  the  disposition  which  they  in- 
culcate is  of  the  highest.  He  who  should  content  himself  with  wait- 
ing for  the  occasion,  and  with  literally  observing  the  rule  when  the 
occasion  offered,  would  do  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing : but  he 
who  considers  the  character  and  disposition  which  is  hereby  inculca- 
ted, and  places  that  disposition  before  him  as  the  model  to  which  he 
should  bring  his  own,  takes,  perhaps,  the  best  possible  method  of 
improving  the  benevolence,  and  of  calming  and  rectifying  the  vices, 
of  his  temper. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  disposition  is  unattainable,  I answer,  so  is 
all  perfection : ought  therefore  a moralist  to  recommend  imperfec- 
tions ? One  excellency,  however,  of  our  Saviour’s  rules,  is,  that  they 
are  either  never  mistaken,  or  never  so  mistaken  as  to  do  harm.  I 
could  feign  a hundred  cases,  in  which  the  literal  application  of  the 
rule,  44  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
us,”  might  mislead  us : but  I never  yet  met  with  the  man  who  was 
actually  misled  by  it.  Notwithstanding  that  our  Lord  bade  his  fol- 
lowers, 44  not  to  resist  evil,”  and  to  44  forgive  the  enemy  who  should 
trespass  against  them,  not  till  seven  times,  but  till  seventy  times 
■seven,”  the  Christian  world  has  hitherto  suffered  little  by  too  much 
placability  or  forbearance.  I would  repeat  once  more,  what  has  al- 
ready been  twice  remarked,  that  these  rules  were  designed  to  regu- 
late personal  conduct  from  personal  motives,  and  for  this  purpose 
alone. 

I think  that  these  observations  will  assist  us  greatly  in  placing  our 
Saviour’s  conduct,  as  a moral  teacher,  in  a proper  point  of  view  : es- 
pecially when  it  is  considered,  that  to  deliver  moral  disquisitions  was 
no  part  of  his  design-— to  teach  morality  at  all  was  only  a subordin- 
ate part  of  it ; his  great  business  being  to  supply,  what  was  much 
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more  wanting  than  lessons  of  morality,  stronger  moral  sanctions,  and 
clearer  assurances  of  a future  judgment.*  v 11 

The  parables  of  the  New  Testament  are,  many  of  them,  such  as  ^ 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  book  in  the  world : I do  not  mean 
in  style  and  diction,  but  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  narratives,  in  the  aptness,  propriety,  and  force  of  the  cir-  ^ 
cumstances  woven  into  them  ; and  in  some,  as  that  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  in  a union 
of  pathos  and  simplicity,  which,  in  the  best  productions  of  human 
genius,  is  the  fruit  only  of  a much  exercised,  and  well  cultivated 
judgment. 

The  Lord's  Prayer , for  a succession  of  solemn  thoughts,  for  fixing 
the  attention  upon  a few  great  points,  for  suitableness  to  every  condi-  ellt 
tion,  for  sufficiency,  for  conciseness  without  obscurity,  for  the  weight  a')l 
and  real  importance  of  its  petitions,  is  without  an  equal  or  a rival.  0Vi 

From  whence  did  these  come  ? Whence  had  this  man  his  wisdom  ? 
Was  our  Saviour,  in  fact,  a well-instructed  philosopher,  whilst  he  is  ^ 
represented  to  us  as  an  illiterate  peasant  ? Or  shall  we  say  that  some  ^ 
early  Christians  of  taste  and  education  composed  these  pieces  and 
ascribed  them  to  Christ  ? Beside  all  other  incredibilities  in  this  ac-  110 
count,  I answer,  with  Dr.  Jortin,  that  they  could  not  do  it.  No  to 
specimens  of  composition,  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  century 
have  left  us,  authorize  us  to  believe  that  they  were  equal  to  the  task. 
And  how  little  qualified  the  Jews,  the  countrymen  and  companions  K 
of  Christ,  were  to  assist  him  in  the  undertaking,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  traditions  and  writings  of  theirs  which  were  the  nearest  to 
that  age.  The  whole*  collection  of  the  Talmud  is  one  continued 
proof,  into  what  follies  they  fell  whenever  they  left  their  Bible ; and 
how  little  capable  they  were  of  furnishing  out  such  lessons  as  Christ 
delivered. 


But  there  is  still  another  view,  in  which  our  Lord’s  discourses  de- 
serve to  be  considered;  and  that  is,  in  their  negative  character — 
not  in  what  they  did,  but  in  what  they  did  not,  contain.  Under 
this  head,  the  following  reflections  appear  to  me  to  possess  some 
weight. 

I.  They  exhibit  no  particular  description  of  the  invisible  world. 
The  future  happiness  of  the  good,  and  the  misery  of  the  bad,  which 
is  all  we  want  to  be  assured  of,  is  directly  and  positively  affirmed, 

* Some  appear  to  require  a religious  system,  or,  in  the  books  which  profess*  to  de- 
liver that  system,  minute  directions  for  every  case  and  occurrence  that  may  arise. 
This,  say  they,  is  necessary,  to  render  a revelation  perfect,  especially  one  which  has 
for  its  object  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  Now,  how  prolix,  and  yet  how  in- 
complete and  unavailing,  such  an  attempt  must  have  been,  is  proved  by  one  notable 
example  : “ The  Indoo  and  Mussulman  religion  are  institutes  of  civii  law,  regula- 
ting the  minutest  questions  both  of  property,  and  of  all  questions  which  come  under 
the  recognizance  of  the  magistrate.  And  to  wMt  length  details  of  this  kind  are  ne- 
cessarily carried,  when  once  begun,  may  be  understood  from  an  anecdote  of  the 
Mussulman  code,  which  we  have  received  from  the  most  respectable  authority,  that 
not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  traditional  precepts  have  been  promulgated.” 
(Hamilton’s  Translation  of  Hedaya,  or  Guide.) 
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and  is  represented  by  metaphors  and  comparisons,  which  were  plain- 
ly intended  as  metaphors  and  comparisons,  and  as  nothing  more. 
As  to  the  rest,  a solemn  reserve  is  maintained.  The  question  con- 
cerning the  woman  who  had  been  married  to  seven  brothers,  64  Whose 
shall  she  be  on  the  resurrection  ?”  was  of  a nature  calculated  to  have 
drawn  from  Christ  a more  circumstantial  account  of  the  state  of  the 
human  Species  in  their  future  existence.  He  cut  short,  however, 

! the  inquiry  by  an  answer,  which  at  once  rebuked  intruding  curiosi- 
ty, and  was  agreeable  to  the  best,  apprehensions  we  are  able  to  form 
upon  the  subject,  viz.  “ That  they  who  are  accounted  worthy  of  that 
resurrection,  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven.”  I lay  a stress 
upon  this  reserve,  because  it  repels  the  suspicion  of  enthusiasm : for 
enthusiasm  is  wont  to  expatiate  upon  the  condition  of  the  departed, 
above  all  other  subjects ; and  with  a wild  particularity.  It  is  more- 
over a topic  which  is  always  listened  to  with  greediness.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  whose  principal  purpose  is  to  draw  upon  himself 
attention,  is  sure  to  be  full  of  it.  The  Koran  of  Mahomet  is  half 
made  up  of  it. 

II.  Our  Lord  enjoined  no  austerities.  He  not  only  enjoined 
none  as  absolute  duties,  but  he  recommended  none  as  carrying  men 
to  a higher  degree  of  Divine  favour.  Place  Christianity,  in  this  re- 
spect, by  the  side  of  all  institutions  which  have  been  founded  in  the 
fanaticism,  either  of  their  author,  or  of  his  first  followers : or  rather 
compare,  in  this  respect,  Christianity  as  it  came  from  Christ,  with 
the  same  religion  after  it  fell  into  other  hands  ; with  the  extrava- 
gant merit  very  soon  ascribed  to  celibacy,  solitude,  voluntary  pover- 
ty ; with  the  rigours  of  an  ascetic,  and  the  vows  of  a monastic  life ; 
the  hair  shirt,  the  watchings,  the  midnight  prayers,  the  obmutes- 
cence,  the  gloom  and  mortification  of  religious  orders,  and  of  those 
who  aspired  to  religious  perfection. 

III.  Our  Saviour  uttered  no  impassioned  devotion.  There  was 
no  heat  in  his  piety,  or  in  the  language  in  which  he  expressed  it ; no 
vehement  or  rapturous  ejaculations,  no  violent  urgency,  in  his  pray- 
ers. The  Lord's  prayer  is  a model  of  calm  devotion.  His  words 
in  the  garden  are  unaffected  expressions,  of  a deep  indeed,  but  sober 
piety.  He  never  appears  to  have  been  worked  up  into  any  thing 
like  that  elation,  or  that  emotion  of  spirits,  which  is  occasionally  ob- 

i served  in  most  of  those,  to  whom  the  name  of  enthusiast  can  in  any 
degree  be  applied.  I feel  a respect  for  Methodists,  because  I believe 
that  there  is  to  be  found  amongst  them  much  sincere  piety,  and  avail- 
ing, though  not  always  well-informed  Christianity : yet  I never  at- 
tended a meeting  of  theirs,  but  I came  away  with  the  reflection,  how 
different  what  I heard  was  from  what  I read  ! I do  not  mean  in 
doctrine,  with  which  at  present  I have  no  concern,  but  in  manner ; 
how  different  from  the  calmness,  the  sobriety,  the  good  sense,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  strength  and  authority,  of  our  Lord’s  discourses ! 

IV.  It  is  very  usual  with  the  human  mind,  to  substitute  forward- 
ness and  fervency  in  a particular  cause,  for  the  merit  of  general  and 
regular  morality ; and  it  is  natural  and  politic  also,  in  the  leader  of 
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n,  sect  or  party,  to  encourage  such  a disposition  in  his  followers. 
Christ  did  not  overlook  this  turn  of  thought ; yet,  though  avowedly  i 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a new  institution,  he  notices  it  only  I 
to  condemn  it.  “ Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  I 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; but  he  that  doeth  the  will  J 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  unto  me  in  that 
day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ? and  in  thy 
name  have  cast  out  devils  ? and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  j 
works?  And  then  will  I profess  unto  you,  I never  knew  you  : de-l 
part  from  me,  ye  that  worh  iniquity?*  So  far  was  the  Author  of 
Christianity  from  courting  the  attachment  of  his  followers  by  any 
sacrifice  of  principle,  or  by  a condescension  to  the  errors  which  even 
zeal  in  his  service  might  have  inspired ! This  was  a proof  both  of 
sincerity  and  judgment. 

V.  Nor,  fifthly,  did  he  fall  in  with  any  of  the  depraved  fashions  j 
of  his  country,  or  with  the  natural  bias  of  his  own  education.  Bred  j i 
up  a Jew,  under  a religion  extremely  technical,  in  an  age  and  amongst 
a people  more  tenacious  of  the  ceremonies  than  of  any  other  part  oft 
that  religion,  he  delivered  an  institution,  containing  less  of  ritual, 
and  that  more  simple,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  religion  which  ever 
prevailed  amongst  mankind.  We  have  known,  I do  allow,  exam- 
ples of  an  enthusiasm,  which  has  swept  away  all  external  ordinances 
before  it.  But  this  spirit  certainly  did  not  dictate  our  Saviour’s  con- 
duct, either  in  his  treatment  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  or  in  the 
formation  of  his  own  institution.  In  both  he  displayed  the  sound- 
ness and  moderation  of  his  judgment.  He  censured  an  overstrained 
scrupulousness,  or  perhaps  an  affectation  of  scrupulousness,  about 
the  Sabbath : but  how  did  he  censure  it  ? not  by  contemning  or  de- 
crying the  institution  itself,  but  by  declaring  that  “ the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Sabbath  was  to  be  subordinate  to  its  purpose,  and  that  that  pur- 
pose was  the  real  good  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  law. 
The  same  concerning  the  nicety  of  some  of  the  Pharisees,  in  paying 
tithes  of  the  most  trifling  articles,  accompanied  with  a neglect  of 
justice,  fidelity,  and  mercy.  He  finds  fault  with  them  for  mispla- 
cing their  anxiety.  He  does  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  law  of 
tithes,  nor  of  their  observance  of  it ; but  he  assigns  to  each  class  of 
duties  its  proper  station  in  the  scale  of  moral  importance.  All  this 
might  be  expected  perhaps  from  a well-instructed,  cool,  and  judi- 
cious philosopher,  but  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  an  illiterate 
Jew ; certainly  not  from  an  impetuous  enthusiast. 

VI.  Nothing  could  be  more  quibbling,  than  were  the  comments 
and  expositions  of  the  Jewish  doctors  at  that  time  ; nothing  so  pue- 
rile as  their  distinctions.  Their  evasion  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
their  exposition  of  the  law  of  oaths,  are  specimens  of  the  bad  taste 
in  morals  which  then  prevailed.  Whereas,  in  a numerous  collection 
of  our  Saviour’s  apophthegms,  many  of  them  referring  to  sundry 


* Matt.  vii.  21,  22. 
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precepts  of  the  Jewish  law,  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  example  of 
sophistry,  or  of  false  subtilty,  or  of  any  thing  approaching  thereunto. 

VII.  The  national  temper  of  the  Jews  was  intolerant,  narrow- 
minded, and  excluding.  In  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  whether  we  re- 
gard his  lessons  or  his  example,  we  see  not  only  benevolence,  but 
benevolence  the  most  enlarged  and  comprehensive.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  very  point  of  the  story  is,  that  the  per- 
son relieved  by  him,  was  the  national  and  religious  enemy  of  his 
benefactor.  Our  Lord  declared  the  equity  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion, when  he  told  the  Jews  (what,  probably,  they  were  surprised 
to  hear)  44  That  many  should  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
should  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ; but  that  the  children  of  the  kingdom  should  be  cast  into 
outer  darkness.11*  His  reproof  of  the  hasty  zeal  of  his  disciples, 
who  would  needs  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  revenge  -an  affront 
put  upon  their  Master,  shows  the  lenity  of  his  character,  and  of  his 
religion ; and  his  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  unrea- 
sonable opponents  ought  to  be  treated,  or  at  least  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  not  to  be  treated.  The  terms,  in  which  his  re- 
buke was  conveyed,  deserve  to  be  noticed: — 44  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.”-f* 

VIII.  Lastly,  amongst  the  negative  qualities  of  our  religion,  as 
it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  its  Founder  and  his  apostles,  we  may 
reckon  its  complete  abstraction  from  all  views  either  of  ecclesiastical 
or  civil  policy ; or,  to  meet  a language  much  in  fashion  with  some 
men,  from  the  politics  either  of  priests  or  statesmen.  Christ's  de- 
claration, that  44  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,11  recorded  by 
Saint  John;  his  evasion  of  the  question  whether  it  was  lawful  or 
not  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar,  mentioned  by  the  three  other  evan- 
gelists; his  reply  to  an  application  that  was  made  to  him,  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  in  a question  of  property  ; 44  Man,  who  made  me  a 
ruler  or  a judge  over  you  P11  ascribed  to  him  by  Saint  Luke;  his  de- 
clining to  exercise  the  office  of  a criminal  judge  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  as  related  by  John,  are  all  intelligible 
significations  of  our  Saviour’s  sentiments  upon  this  head.  And 
with  respect  to  politics , in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  or  discus- 
sions concerning  different  forms  of  government,  Christianity  declines 
every  question  upon  the  subject.  Whilst  politicians  are  disputing 
about  monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  republics,  the  Gospel  is  alike 
applicable,  useful,  and  friendly,  to  them  all  ; inasmuch  as,  1st,  it 
tends  to  make  men  virtuous,  and  as  it  is  easier  to  govern  good  men 
than  bad  men  under  any  constitution ; as,  2dly,  it  states  obedience 
to  government  in  ordinary  cases,  to  be  not  merely  a submission  to 
force,  but  a duty  of  conscience ; as,  3dly,  it  induces  dispositions  fa- 
vourable to  public  tranquillity,  a Christian's  chief  care  being  to  pass 
quietly  through  this  world  to  a better;  -as,  4thly,  it  prays  for  com- 
munities, and  for  the  governors  of  communities,  of  whatever  descrip- 

* Matt.  viii.  11. 
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tion  or  denomination  they  be,  with  a solicitude  and  fervency  propor- 
tioned to  the  influence  which  they  possess  upon  human  happiness. 
All  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Had  there  been 
more  to  be  found  in  Scripture  of  a political  nature,  or  convertible  to 
political  purposes,  the  worst  use  would  have  been  made  of  it,  on 
which  ever  side  it  seemed  to  lie. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  Christ  as  a moral  teacher  (remem- 
bering that  this  was  only  a secondary  part  of  his  office ; and  that 
morality,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  does  not  admit  of  discovery, 
properly  so  called;) — when  we  consider  either  what  he  taught,  or 
what  he  did  not  teach,  either  the  substance  or  the  manner  of  his  in-  I 
struction ; his  preference  of  solid  to  popular  virtues,  of  a character  | 
which  is  commonly  despised  to  a character  which  is  universally  ex- 
tolled; his  placing,  in  our  licentious  vices,  the  check  in  the  right  j 
place,  viz.  upon  the  thoughts ; his  collecting  of  human  duty  into 
two  well-devised  rules,  his  repetition  of  these  rules,  the  stress  he 
laid  upon  them,  especially  in  comparison  with  positive  duties,  and 
his  fixing  thereby  the  sentiments  of  his  followers ; his  exclusion 
of  all  regard  to  reputation  in  our  devotion  and  alms,  and,  by  parity 
of  reason,  in  our  other  virtues  ; — when  we  consider  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  delivered  in  a form  calculated  for  impression,  the  precise 
purpose  in  his  situation  to  be  consulted ; and  that  they  were  illus- 
trated by  parables,  the  choice  and  structure  of  which  would  have 
been  admired  in  any  composition  whatever ; — when  we  observe  him 
free  from  the  usual  symptoms  of  enthusiasm,  heat  and  vehemence 
in  devotion,  austerity  in  institutions,  and  a wild  particularity  in  the 
description  of  a future  state ; free  also  from  the  depravities  of  his 
age  and  country ; without  superstition  amongst  the  most  supersti- 
tious of  men,  yet  not  decrying  positive  distinctions  or  external  ob- 
servances, but  soberly  calling  them  to  the  principle  of  their  estab- 
lishment, and  to  their  place  in  the  scale  of  human  duties ; without 
sophistry  or  trifling,  amidst  teachers  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much 
as  frivolous  subtilties  and  quibbling  expositions ; candid  and  liberal 
in  his  judgment  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  although  belonging  to  a peo- 
ple who  affected  a separate  claim  to  Divine  favour,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  opinion,  prone  to  uncharitableness,  partiality,  and  restitu- 
tion ; — when  we  find  in  his  religion,  no  scheme  of  building  up  a 
hierarchy,  or  of  ministering  to  the  views  of  human  governments ; — 

In  a word,  when  we  compare  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  its  Au- 
thor, either  with  other  religions,  or  with  itself  in  other  hands,  the 
most  reluctant  understanding  will  be  induced  to  acknowledge  the 
probity,  I think  also  the  good  sense,  of  those  to  whom  it  owes  its 
origin ; and  that  some  regard  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  such  men, 
when  they  declare  their  knowledge  that  the  religion  proceeded  from 
'God  ; and  when  they  appeal,  for  the  truth  of  their  assertion,  to 
miracles  which  they  wrought,  or  which  they  saw. 

Perhaps  the  qualities  which  we  observe  in  the  religion,  may  be 
thought  to  prove  something  more.  They  would  have  been  extraor- 
dinary, had  the  religion  come  from  any  person ; from  the  person 
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from  whom  it  did  come,  they  are  exceedingly  so.  What  was  Jesus 
in  external  appearance?  A Jewish  peasant,  the  son  of  a carpenter, 
living  with  his  father  and  mother  in  a remote  province  of  Palestine, 
until  the  time  that  he  produced  himself  in  his  public  character.  He 
had  no  master  to  instruct  or  prompt  him ; he  had  read  no  books, 
but  the  works  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ; he  had  visited  no  polish- 
ed cities;  he  had  received  no  lessons  from  Socrates  or  Plato — 
nothing  to  form  in  him  a taste  or  judgment  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  persons  of  the  same  rank  of  life 
with  himself.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  all  his 
points  of  morality  might  be  picked  out  of  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
tings, they  were  writings  which  he  had  never  seen.  Supposing  them 
to  be  no  more  than  what  some  or  other  had  taught  in  various  times 
and  places,  he  could  not  collect  them  together. 

Who  were  his  coadjutors  in  the  undertaking — the  persons  into 
whose  hands  the  religion  came  after  his  death  ? A few  fishermen 
upon  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  persons  just  as  uneducated,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  rules  of  morality,  as  unpromising  as  himself. 
Suppose  the  mission  to  be  real,  all  this  is  accounted  for ; the  unsuit- 
ableness of  the  authors  to  the  production,  of  the  characters  to  the 
undertaking,  no  longer  surprises  us : but  without  reality , it  is  very 
difficult  to  explain,  how  such  a system  should  proceed  from  such 
persons.  Christ  was  not  like  any  other  carpenter ; the  apostles  were 
not  like  any  other  fishermen. 

But  the  subject  is  not  exhausted  by  these  observations.  That 
portion  of  it,  which  is  most  reducible  to  points  of  argument,  has 
been  stated,  and,  I trust,  truly.  There  are,  however,  some  topics, 
of  a more  diffuse  nature,  which  yet  deserve  to  be  proposed  to  the 
reader’s  attention. 

The  character  of  Christ  is  a part  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel : 
one  strong  observation  upon  which  is,  that,  neither  as  represented 
by  his  followers,  nor  as  attacked  by  his  enemies,  is  he  charged  with 
any  personal  vice.  This  remark  is  as  old  as  Origen : 4 4 Though 
innumerable  lies  and  calumnies  had  been  forged  against  the  venera- 
ble Jesus,  none  had  dared  to  charge  him  with  an  intemperance.* 
Not  a reflection  upon  his  moral  character,  nor  an  imputation  or  sus- 
picion of  any  offence  against  purity  and  chastity,  appears  for  five 
hundred  years  after  his  birth.  This  faultlessness  is  more  peculiar 
than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Some  stain  pollutes  the  morals  or  the 
morality  of  almost  every  other  teacher,  and  of  every  other  lawgiver.*)* 
Zeno  the  stoic,  and  Diogenes  the  cynic,  fell  into  the  foulest  impuri- 
ties ; of  which  also  Socrates  himself  was  more  than  suspected.  Solon 
forbade  unnatural  crimes  to  slaves.  Lycurgus  tolerated  theft  as  a 
part  of  education.  Plato  recommended  a community  of  women. 
Aristotle  maintained  the  general  right  of  making  war  upon  barba- 
rians. The  elder  Cato  was  remarkable  for  the  ill  usage  of  his  slaves  ; 

* Or.  Ep.  Cels.  1.  3.  mim.  36.  ed.  Bened. 

f See  many  instances  collected  by  Grotius,  de  Veritate  Christianae  Religionis,  in 
the  notes  to  his  second  book,  p.  116.  Pocock’s  edition. 
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the  younger  gave  up  the  person  of  his  wife.  One  loose  principle  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  Pagan  moralists  ; is  distinctly,  however,  per- 
ceived in  the  writings  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epicte- 
tus ; and  that  is,  the  allowing,  and  even  the  recommending  to  their 
disciples,  a compliance  with  the  religion,  and  with  the  religious  rites, 
of  every  country  into  which  they  came.  In  speaking  of  the  found- 
ers of  new  institutions,  we  cannot  forget  Mahomet.  His  licentious 
transgressions  of  his  own  licentious  rules ; his  abuse  of  the  character 
which  he  assumed,  and  of  the  power  which  he  had  acquired,  for  the 
purposes  of  personal  and  privileged  indulgence ; his  avowed  claim  of 
a special  permission  from  heaven,  of  unlimited  sensuality,  is  known 
to  every  reader,  as  it  is  confessed  by  every  writer,  of  the  Moslem 
story. 

Secondly,  in  the  histories  which  are  left  us  of  Jesus  Christ,  al- 
though very  short,  and  although  dealing  in  narrative,  and  not  in  ob-  j 
servation  or  panegyric,  we  perceive,  beside  the  absence  of  every  ap-  j 
pearance  of  vice,  traces  of  devotion,  humility,  benignity,  mildness, 
patience,  prudence.  I speak  of  traces  of  these  qualities,  because 
the  qualities  themselves  are  to  be  collected  from  incidents  ; inasmuch 
as  the  terms  are  never  used  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  nor  is  any 
formal  character  of  him  drawn  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

Thus  we  see  the  devoutness  of  his  mind,  in  his  frequent  retirement 
to  solitary  prayer;*  in  his  habitual  giving  of  thanks  ;*f*  in  his  refer- 
ence of  the  beauties  and  operations  of  nature  to  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence in  his  earnest  addresses  to  his  Father,  and  more  particular- 
ly that  short  but  solemn  one  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  ;§  and  in  the  deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  garden,  on 
the  last  evening  of  his  life  .:^[  his  humility , in  his  constant  reproof 
of  contentions  for  superiority  :**  the  benignity  and  affectionateness  | 
of  his  temper,  in  his  kindness  to  children  rff  in  the  tears  which  he 
shed  over  his  falling  country, and  upon  the  death  of  his  friend  ;§§ 
in  his  noticing  of  the  widow’s  mite  ;^[^j  in  his  parables  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  of  the  ungrateful  servant,  and  of  the  Pharisee  and  pub- 
lican, of  which  parables  no  one  but  a man  of  humanity  could  have 
been  the  author:  the  mildness  and  lenity  of  his  character  is  discov- 
ered, in  his  rebuke  of  the  forward  zeal  of  his  disciples  at  the  Sama- 
ritan village  ;***  in  his  expostulation  with  Pilate  ;*f*f**f*  in  his  prayer 
for  his  enemies  at  the  moment  of  his  suffering,^  j which,  though  it 
has  been  since  very  properly  and  frequently  imitated,  was  then,  I 
apprehend,  new.  His  prudence  is  discerned,  where  prudence  is 
most  wanted,  in  his  conduct  on  trying  occasions,  and  in  answers  to 
artful  questions.  Of  these,  the  following  are  examples  : — His  with- 
drawing, in  various  instances,  from  the  first  symptoms  of  tumult, §§§ 

* Matt.  xiv.  23.  Luke,  ix.  28.  Matt.  xxvi.  36. 

-f-  Matt.  xi.  25.  Mark,  viii.  6.  John,  vi.  23.  Luke,  xxii.  17. 

% Matt.  vi.  26 — 28.  § John,  xi.  41.  % Matt.  xxvi.  36  — 47. 

**  Mark,  ix.  33,  ft  Mark,  x.  16.  $£  Luke,  xix.  41.  §§  John,  xi.  35. 

Mark,  xii.  42.  ***  Luke.  ix.  55.  ‘i'T'h  John,  xix.  11. 

Luke,  xxiii.  34.  §§§  Matt.  xiv.  22.  Luke,  v.  15,  16.  John,  v.  13;  vi.  15. 
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and  with  the  express  care,  as  appears  from  Saint  Matthew,*  of  car- 
rying on  his  ministry  in  quietness ; his  declining  of  every  species  of 
interference  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country,  which  disposition 
is  manifested  by  his  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the  woman  caught  in 
adultery, *[*  and  in  his  repulse  of  the  application  which  was  made  to 
him,  to  interpose  his  decision  about  a disputed  inheritance  his  ju- 
dicious, yet,  as  it  should  seem,  unprepared  answers,  will  be  confes- 
sed in  the  case  of  the  Roman  tribute  ;§  in  the  difficulty  concerning 
the  interfering  relations  of  a future  state,  as  proposed  to  him  in  the 
instance  of  a woman  who  had  married  seven  brethren  and,  more 
especially,  in  his  reply  to  those  who  demanded  from  him  an  expla- 
nation of  the  authority  by  which  he  acted,  which  reply  consisted,  in 
propounding  a question  to  them,  situated  between  the  very  difficul- 
ties into  which  they  were  insidiously  endeavouring  to  draw  him .** 
Our  Saviour’s  lessons,  beside  what  has  already  been  remarked  in 
them,  touch,  and  that  oftentimes  by  very  affecting  representations, 
upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  human  duty,  and  of  hu- 
man meditation ; upon  the  principles,  by  which  the  decisions  of  the 
last  day  will  be  regulated  upon  the  superior,  or  rather  the  su- 
preme importance  of  religion;^  upon  penitence,  by  the  most  pres- 
sing calls  and  the  most  encouraging  invitations  ;§§  upon  self-de- 
nial, HIT  watchfulness,***  placability, confidence  in  God,jj:J 
the  value  of  spiritual,  that  is,  of  mental  worship, §§§  the  necessity  of 
moral  obedience,  and  the  directing  of  that  obedience  to  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  the  law,  instead  of  seeking  for  evasions  in  a techni- 
cal construction  of  its  terms.  ^[^]"*[[ 

If  we  extend  our  argument  to  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  may  offer,  as  amongst  the  best  and  shortest  rules  of  life,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  descriptions  of  virtue,  that  have  ever  been  deliv- 
ered, the  following  passages : 

66  Pure  religion,  and  undefiled,  before  God  and  the  Father,  is 
this ; to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.”**** 

“ Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is,  charity,  out  of  a pure 
heart,  and  a good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned.”‘f~|"|-*j- 

“ For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  to 
all  men,  teaching  us,  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 


world  ."+++{ 

Enumerations  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  those  sufficiently  accurate, 
and  unquestionably  just,  are  given  by  Saint  Paul  to  his  converts  in 
three  several  epistles.§§§§ 


* Chap.  xii.  19.  -f-  John,  viii.  1.  Z Luke,  xii.  14.  § Matt.  xxii.  19. 

Matt.  xxii.  28.  **  Matt.  xxi.  23,  et  seq.  -f-f  Matt.  xxv.  31,  et  seq. 

ZZ  Mark,  viii.  35.  Matt.  vi.  31 — 33.  Luke,  xii.  4,  5,  16 — 21. 

§§  Luke,  xv.  «fl^[  Matt.  v.  29. 

***  Mark,  xiii.  37.  Matt.  xxiv.  42  ; xxv.  13. 

*f**t-f-  Luke,  xvii.  4.  Matt,  xviii.  33,  et  seq.  £++  Matt.  vi.  25 — 30. 

§§§  John  iv.  23,  24.  Matt.  v.  21.  ****  Janies,  i.  27. 

ft+t  i xim.  i.  5.  ZZZZ  Tit.  ii.  11, 12.  §§§§  Gal.  v.  19.  Col.  iii.  12.  1 Cor.  xiii. 
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The  relative  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, of  masters  and  servants,  of  Christian  teachers  and  their  flocks, 
of  governors  and  their  subjects,  are  set  forth  by  the  same  writer,* 
not  indeed  with  the  copiousness,  the  detail,  or  the  distinctness  of  a 
moralist,  who  should,  in  these  days,  sit  down  to  write  chapters  upon 
the  subject,  but  with  the  leading  rules  and  principles  in  each  ; and, 
above  all,  with  truth,  and  with  authority. 

Lastly,  the  whole  volume  of  the  New  Testament  is  replete  with 
piety  ; with,  what  were  almost  unknown  to  Heathen  moralists,  devo- 
tional virtues , the  most  profound  veneration  of  the  Deity,  an  habit- 
ual sense  of  his  bounty  and  protection,  a firm  confidence  in  the  final 
result  of  his  counsels  and  dispensations,  a disposition  to  resort,  upon 
all  occasions,  to  his  mercy,  for  the  supply  of  human  wants,  for  assist- 
ance in  danger,  for  relief  from  pain,  for  the  pardon  of  sin. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Candour  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

I make  this  candour  to  consist,  in  their  putting  down  many  passa- 
ges, and  noticing  many  circumstances,  which  no  writer  whatever  was 
likely  to  have  forged ; and  which  no  writer  would  have  chosen  to 
appear  in  his  book,  who  had  been  careful  to  present  the  story  in  the 
most  unexceptionable  form,  or  who  had  thought  himself  at  liberty 
to  carve  and  mould  the  particulars  of  that  story,  according  to  his 
choice,  or  according  to  his  judgment  of  the  effect. 

A strong  and  well-known  example  of  the  fairness  of  the  evange- 
lists, offers  itself  in  their  account  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  namely,  in 
their  unanimously  stating,  that,  after  he  was  risen,  he  appeared  to 
his  disciples  alone.  I do  not  mean  that  they  have  used  the  exclu- 
sive word  alone ; but  that  all  the  instances  which  they  have  record- 
ed of  his  appearance,  are  instances  of  appearance  to  his  disciples ; 
that  their  reasonings  upon  it,  and  allusions  to  it,  are  confined  to  this 
supposition  ; and  that,  by  one  of  them,  Peter  is  made  to  say,  “ Him 
God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed  him  openly,  not  to  all  the 
people,  but  to  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did 
eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead.”^  The  most 
common  understanding  must  have  perceived,  that  the  history  of  the 
resurrection  would  have  come  with  more  advantage,  if  they  had  re- 
lated that  Jesus  appeared,  after  he  was  risen,  to  his  foes  as  well  as 
his  friends,  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  Jewish  council,  and  the 
Roman  governor : or  even  if  they  had  asserted  the  public  appear- 
ance of  Christ  in  general  unqualified  terms,  without  noticing,  as  they 
have  done,  the  presence  of  his  disciples  on  each  occasion,  and  noti- 
cing it  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  their  readers  to  suppose  that  none 
but  disciples  were  present.  They  could  have  represented  in  one  way 

* Eph.  v.  33;  vi.  1,  5.  2 Cor.  vi.  6,  7.  Horn.  xiii.  *f-  Acts,  x.  40,  41. 
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as  well  as  the  other.  And  if  their  point  had  been,  to  have  the  re- 
ligion believed,  whether  true  or  false ; if  they  fabricated  the  story  ab 
initio ; or  if  they  had  been  disposed  either  to  have  delivered  their 
testimony  as  witnesses,  or  to  have  worked  up  their  materials  and  in- 
formation as  historians,  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  their  narrative 
as  specious  and  unobjectionable  as  they  could ; in  a word,  if  they 
had  thought  of  any  thing  but  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  as  they  under- 
stood and  believed  it ; they  would,  in  their  account  of  Christ’s  seve- 
ral appearances  after  his  resurrection,  at  least  have  omitted  this  re- 
striction. At  this  distance  of  time,  the  account  as  we  have  it,  is 
perhaps  more  credible  than  it  would  have  been  the  other  way ; be- 
cause this  manifestation  of  the  historians’  candour,  is  of  more  advan- 
tage to  their  testimony,  than  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  account  would  have  been  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence.  But 
this  is  an  effect  which  the  evangelists  would  not  foresee : and  I think 
that  it  was  by  no  means  the  case  at  the  time  when  the  books  were 
composed. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  argued  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Koran,  from 
the  confessions  which  it  contains,  to  the  apparent  disadvantage  of 
the  Mahometan  cause.*  The  same  defence  vindicates  the  genuine- 
ness of  our  Gospels,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  cause  at  all. 

There  are  some  other  instances  in  which  the  evangelists  honestly 
relate  what,  they  must  have  perceived,  would  make  against  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  John  the  Baptist’s  message,  preserved  by  Saint 
Matthew  (xi.  2)  and  Saint  Luke  (vii.  18 :)  44  Now  when  John  had 
heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples, 
and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another  ?”  To  confess,  still  more  to  state,  that  John  the  Baptist  had 
his  doubts  concerning  the  character  of  Jesus,  could  not  but  afford  a 
handle  to  cavil  and  objection.  But  truth,  like  honesty,  neglects  ap- 
pearances. The  same  observation,  perhaps,  holds  concerning  the 
apostacy  of  Judas.*)* 

John,  vi.  66 : 44  From  thaY  time,  many  of  his  disciples  went  back, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him.”  Was  it  the  part  of  a writer,  who 
dealt  in  suppression  and  disguise,  to  put  down  this  anecdote  ? 

* Vol.  ix.  c.  50,  note  96. 

-f- 1 had  once  placed  amongst  these  examples  of  fair  concession,  the  remarkable 
words  of  Saint  Matthew,  in  his  account  of  Christ’s  appearance  upon  the  Galilean 
mountain  : “ And  when  they  saw  him,  they  worshipped  him  ; but  some  doubted .’’J 
I have  since,  however,  been  convinced  by  what  is  observed  concerning  this  passage 
in  Dr.  Townshend’s  discourse§  upon  the  resurrection,  that  the  transaction,  as  rela- 
ted by  Saint  Matthew,  was  realiy  this  : “ Christ  appeared  first  at  a distance ; the 
greater  part  of  the  company,  the  moment  they  saw  him,  worshipped,  but  some  as 
yet,  i.  e.  upon  this  first  distant  view  of  his  person,  doubted ; whereupon  Christ  came 
up^  to  them,  and  spake  to  them,”  &c. : that  the  doubt,  therefore,  was  a doubt  only 
at  first,  fora  moment,  and  upon  his  being  seen  at  a distance  and  was  afterward  dis- 
pelled by  his  nearer  approach,  and  by  his  entering  into  conversation  with  them. 

X Chap,  xxviii.  17.  § Page  177. 

Saint  Matthew’s  words  are,  K ou  wp oo-tXQwv  6 Iricrovs  EXaXuo-Ev  ccv tojj.  This  in- 
timates, that  when  he  first  appeared,  it  was  at  a distance,  at  least,  from  many  of  the 
spectators.  Ibid.  p.  197. 
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Or  this,  which  Matthew  has  preserved  (xii.  58  ?)  44  He  did  not 
many  mighty  works  there,  because  of  their  unbelief.” 

Again,  in  the  same  evangelist  (v.  17, 18  :)  44  Think  not  that  I am 
come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets : I am  not  come  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil ; for,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be 
fulfilled.”  At  the  time  the  Gospels  were  written,  the  apparent  ten- 
dency of  Christ’s  mission  was  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  code,  and  it  was  so  considered  by  the  Jews  themselves.  It 
is  very  improbable  therefore,  that,  without  the  constraint  of  truth, 
Matthew  should  have  ascribed  a saying  to  Christ,  which,  prirno 
intuitu , militated  with  the  judgment  of  the  age  in  which  his  Gospel 
was  written.  Marcion  thought  this  text  so  objectionable,  that  he 
altered  the  words,  so  as  to  invert  the  sense.* 

Once  more  (Acts,  xxv.  18 :)  44  They  brought  none  accusation 
against  him,  of  such  things  as  I supposed  ; but  had  certain  questions 
against  him  of  their  own  superstition,  and  of  one  Jesus,  which  was 
dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.”  Nothing  could  be  more  in 
the  character  of  a Roman  governor  than  these  words.  But  that  is 
not  precisely  the  point  I am  concerned  with.  A mere  panegyrist, 
or  a dishonest  narrator,  would  not  have  represented  his  cause,  or 
have  made  a great  magistrate  represent  it,  in  this  manner,  i.  e.  in 
terms  not  a little  disparaging,  and  bespeaking,  on  his  part,  much 
unconcern  and  indifference  about  the  matter.  The  same  observation 
may  be  repeated  of  the  speech,  which  is  ascribed  to  Gallio  (Acts, 
xviii.  15 :)  44  If  it  be  a question  of  words  and  names,  and  of  your 
law,  look  ye  to  it ; for  I will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters.” 

Lastly,  where  do  we  discern  a stronger  mark  of  candour,  or  less 
disposition  to  extol  and  magnify,  than  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
history  ? in  which  the  evangelist,  after  relating  that  Paul,  on  his 
first  arrival  at  Rome,  preached  to  the  Jews,  from  morning  until 
evening,  adds,  44  And  some  believed  the  things  which  were  spoken, 
and  some  believed  not.” 

The  following,  I think,  are  passages  which  were  very  unlikely  to 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a forger  or  a fabulist. 

Matt.  xxi.  21.  44  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Verily  I say 
unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  only  do  this 
which  is  done  unto  the  fig-tree,  but  also,  if  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain,  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall 
be  done ; all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  it 
shall  be  done.”*)*  It  appears  to  me  very  improbable  that  these  words 
should  have  been  put  into  Christ’s  mouth,  if  he  had  not  actually 
spoken  them.  The  term  44  faith,”  as  here  used,  is  perhaps  rightly 
interpreted  of  confidence  in  that  internal  notice,  by  which  the  apos- 
tles were  admonished  of  their  power  to  perform  any  particular  mira- 
cle. And  this  exposition  renders  the  sense  of  the  text  more  easy. 
But  the  words  undoubtedly,  in  their  obvious  construction,  carry 


* Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  xv.  p.  422. 
f See  also  chap.  xvii.  20.  Luke,  xvii.  6. 
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with  them  a difficulty,  which  no  writer  would  have  brought  upon 
himself  officiously. 

Luke,  ix.  59.  44  And  he  said  unto  another,  Follow  me : but  he 
said,  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  Father.  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God.’1*  This  answer,  though  very  expressive  of  the 
transcendent  importance  of  religious  concerns,  was  apparently  harsh 
and  repulsive ; and  such  as  would  not  have  been  made  for  Christ,  if 
he  had  not  really  used  it.  At  least  some  other  instance  would  have 
been  chosen. 

The  following  passage,  I,  for  the  same  reason,  think  impossible  to 
have  been  the  production  of  artifice,  or  of  a cold  forgery  :* — “ But 
I say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a 
cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ; and  whosoever  shall  say 
to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ; but  whoso- 
ever shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire  (Gehennse”) 
Matt.  v.  22.  It  is  emphatic,  cogent,  and  well  calculated  for  the 
purpose  of  impression ; but  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of 
art  or  wariness  on  the  part  of  the  relater. 

The  short  reply  of  our  Lord  to  Mary  Magdalen,  after  his  resur- 
rection (John,  xx.  16, 17 :)  44  Touch  me  not,  for  I am  not  yet  ascend- 
ed unto  my  Father,”  in  my  opinion,  must  have  been  founded  in  a 
reference  or  allusion  to  some  prior  conversation,  for  the  want  of 
knowing  which,  his  meaning  is  hidden  from  us.  This  very  obscurity, 
however,  is  a proof  of  genuineness.  No  one  would  have  forged  such 
an  answer. 

John,  vi.  The  whole  of  the  conversation,  recorded  in  this  chap- 
ter, is,  in  the  highest  degree,  unlikely  to  be  fabricated,  especially  the 
part  of  our  Saviour’s  reply  between  the  fiftieth  and  the  fifty-eighth 
verse.  I need  only  put  down  the.  first  sentence : 46 1 am  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  : if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  for  ever  : and  the  bread  that  I will  give  him  is  my  flesh, 
which  I will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.”  Without  calling  in 
question  the  expositions  that  have  been  given  of  this  passage,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  labours  under  an  obscurity,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  one,  who  made  speeches  for  the 
persons  of  his  narrative;  would  have  voluntarily  involved  them. 
That  this  discourse  was  obscure,  even  at  the  time,  is  confessed  by 
the  writer  who  had  preserved  it,  when  he  tells  us,  at  the  conclusion, 
that  many  of  our  Lord’s  disciples,  when  they  had  heard  this,  said. 
This  is  a hard  saying ; who  can  bear  it  ?” 

Christ’s  taking  of  a young  child,  and  placing  it  in  the  midst  of 
his  contentious  disciples  (Matt,  xviii.  2)  though  as  decisive  a proof, 
as  any  could  be,  of  the  benignity  of  his  temper,  and  very  expressive 
of  the  character  of  the  religion  which  he  wished  to  inculcate,  was  not 
by  any  means  an  obvious  thought.  Nor  am  I acquainted  with  any 
thing  in  any  ancient  writing  which  resembles  it. 

The  account  of  the  institution  of  the  eucharist  bears  strong  inter- 


See  also  Matt.  viii.  21. 
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nal  marks  of  genuineness.  If  it  had  been  feigned,  it  would  have 
been  more  full ; it  would  have  come  nearer  to  the  actual  mode  of 
celebrating  the  rite,  as  that  mode  obtained  very  early  in  Christian  ; 1 
churches ; and  it  would  have  been  more  formal  than  it  is.  In  the 
forged  piece,  called  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  apostles  are;  1 
made  to  enjoin  many  parts  of  the  ritual  which  was  in  use  in  the  sec-  ! th 
ond  and  third  centuries,  with  as  much  particularity  as  a modern  ru-<  lie 
brie  could  have  done.  Whereas,  in  the  history  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  |t* 
as  we  read  it  in  Saint  Matthew’s  Gospel,  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  vc 
command  to  repeat  it.  This,  surely,  looks  like  undesignedness.  I 
think  also  that  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  conciseness  of  Christ’s ; 
expression,  44  This  is  my  body,”  would  have  been  avoided  in  a made-  C 
up-story.  I allow  that  the  explication  of  these  words,  given  by  Pro-!  ii 
testants,  is  satisfactory ; but  it  is  deduced  from  a diligent  compari- 1 0 
son  of  the  words  in  question  with  forms  of  expression  used  in  Scrip-  v 
ture,  and  especially  by  Christ  upon  other  occasions.  No  writer  ai 
would  arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  have  thus  cast  in  his  reader’s 
way  a difficulty,  which,  to  say  the  least,  it  required  research  and  jo 
erudition  to  clear  up.  i 

Now  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  argument  which  is  built  11 
upon  these  examples,  extends  both  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books  ji 
and  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative : for  it  is  improbable  that  the  for- 
ger of  a history  in  the  name  of  another  should  have  inserted  such  : 
passages  into  it : and  it  is  improbable  also,  that  the  persons  whose  1 
names  the  books  bear  should  have  fabricated  such  passages ; or  even 
have  allowed  them  a place  in  their  work,  if  they  had  not  believed  j 1 
them  to  express  the  truth. 

The  following  observation,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Lardner,  the  most 
candid  of  all  advocates,  and  the  most  cautious  of  all  inquirers,  seems 
to  be  well-founded : — 44  Christians  are  induced  to  believe  the  writers  < 
of  the  Gospel,  by  observing  the  evidences  of  piety  and  probity  that 
appear  in  their  writings,  in  which  there  is  no  deceit,  or  artifice, 
or  cunning,  or  design.”  44  No  remarks,”  as  Dr.  Beattie  hath  proper- 
ly said,  44  are  thrown  in,  to  anticipate  objections ; nothing  of  that 
caution,  which  never  fails  to  distinguish  the  testimony  of  those  who 
are  conscious  of  imposture ; no  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  reader’s 
mind  to  what  may  be  extraordinary  in  the  narrative.” 

I beg  leave  to  cite  also  another  author,*  who  has  well  expressed 
the  reflection  which  the  examples  now  brought  forward  were  intended 
to  suggest.  44  It  doth  not  appear  that  ever  it  came  into  the  mind  of 
these  writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the  other  action  would  appear 
to  mankind,  or  what  objections  might  be  raised  upon  them.  But 
without  at  all  attending  to  this,  they  lay  the  facts  before  you,  at  no 
pains  to  think  whether  they  would  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the 
reader  will  not  believe  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it : they 
tell  the  truth,  and  attend  to  nothing  else.  Surely  this  looks  like  sin- 
cerity, and  that  they  published  nothing  to  the  world  but  what  they 
believed  themselves.” 


• Duclial,  p.  97,  98. 
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As  no  improper  supplement  to  this  chapter,  I crave  a place  here 
for  observing  the  extreme  naturalness  of  some  of  the  things  related 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Mark,  ix.  23.  “Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  canst  believe,  all 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.  And  straightway  the  fa- 
ther of  the  child  cried  out,  and  said  with  tears,  Lord,  I believe ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief.”  This  struggle  in  the  father’s  heart,  be- 
tween solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  his  child,  and  a kind  of  in- 
voluntary distrust  of  Christ’s  power  to  heal  him,  is  here  expressed 
with  an  air  of  reality  which  could  hardly  be  counterfeited.  * 

Again  (Matt.  xxi.  9)  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  introduce 
Christ  into  Jerusalem,  and  their  demand,  a short  time  afterward,  of 
his  crucifixion,  when  he  did  not  turn  out  what  they  expected  him  to 
be,  so  far  from  affording  matter  of  objection,  represents  popular  fa- 
vour in  exact  agreement  with  nature  and  with  experience,  as  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  a wave. 

The  rulers  and  Pharisees  rejecting  Christ,  whilst  many  of  the 
common  people  received  him,  was  the  effect  which,  in  the  then  state 
of  Jewish  prejudices,  I should  have  expected.  And  the  reason  with 
which  they  who  rejected  Christ’s  mission  kept  themselves  in  counte- 
nance, and  with  which  also  they  answered  the  arguments  of  those  who 
favoured  it,  is  precisely  the  reason  which  such  men  usually  give : — 
“ Have  any  of  the  Scribes  or  Pharisees  believed  on  him  ?”  (John, 
vii.  48.) 

In  our  Lord’s  conversation  at  the  well  (John,  iv.  29)  Christ  had 
surprised  the  Samaritan  woman  with  an  allusion  to  a single  particu- 
lar in  her  domestic  situation,  “ Thou  hast  had  five  husbands ; and 
he,  whom  thou  now  hast,  is  not  thy  husband.”  The  woman,  soon 
after  this,  ran  back  to  the  city,  and  called  out  to  her  neighbours, 
“ Come,  see  a man  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I did.”  This 
exaggeration  appears  to  me  very  natural ; especially  in  the  hurried 
state  of  spirits  into  which  the  woman  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown. 

The  lawyer’s  subtilty  in  running  a distinction  upon  the  word  neigh- 
bour, in  the  precept,  “ Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,” 
was  no  less  natural,  than  our  Saviour’s  answer  was  decisive  and  satis- 
factory (Luke,  x.  29.)  The  lawyer  of  the  New  Testament,  it  must 
be  observed,  was  a J ewish  divine. 

The  behaviour  of  Gallio  (Acts,  xviii.  12 — T7)  and  of  Festus 
(xxv.  18,  19)  have  been  observed  upon  already. 

The  consistency  of  Saint  Paul’s  character  throughout  the  whole 
of  history  (viz.  the  warmth  and  activity  of  his  zeal,  first  against,  and 
then  for,  Christianity)  carries  with  it  very  much  of  the  appearance 
of  truth. 

There  are  also  some  properties,  as  they  may  be  called,  observable 
in  the  Gospels ; that  is,  circumstances  separately  suiting  with  the 
situation,  character,  and  intention  of  their  respective  authors. 

Saint  Matthew,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee,  and  did  not  join 
Christ’s  society  until  some  time  after  Christ  had  come  into  Galilee 
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to  preach,  has  given  us  very  little  of  his  history  prior  to  that  period.  > 
Saint  John,  who  had  been  converted  before,  and  who  wrote  to  sup- 
ply  omissions  in  the  other  Gospels,  relates  some  remarkable  particu-  f 
lars,  which  had  taken  place  before  Christ  left  Judea,  to  go  into  Gal- 
ilee.*  | nil 

Saint  Matthew  (xv.  1)  has  recorded  the  cavil  of  the  Pharisees  p£ 
against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  for  eating  44  with  unclean  hands.”  h 
Saint  Mark  has  also  (vii.  1)  recorded  the  same  transaction  (taken  pro- 
bably from  Saint  Matthew)  but  with  this  addition  ; 64  For  the  Pha- 
risees, and  all  the  J ews,  except  they  wash  their  hands  often,  eat  not, 
holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders : and  when  they  come  from  the 
market,  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not : and  many  other  things  there 
be  which  they  have  received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  of  cups  and 
pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables.”  Now  Saint  Matthew  was  not 
only  a Jew  himself,  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  structure  of  his 
Gospel,  especially  from  his  numerous  references  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  he  wrote  for  Jewish  readers.  The  above  explanation, 
therefore,  in  him,  would  have  been  unnatural,  as  not  being  wanted 
by  the  readers  whom  he  addressed.  But  in  Mark,  who,  whatever 
use  he  might  make  of  Matthew’s  Gospel,  intended  his  own  narrative 
for  a general  circulation,  and  who  himself  travelled  to  distant  coun- 
tries in  the  service  of  the  religion,  it  was  properly  added. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Identity  of  Christ's  Character. 

The  argument  expressed  by  this  title,  I apply  principally  to  the 
comparison  of  the  first  three  Gospels  with  that  of  Saint  John.  It 
is  known  to  every  reader  of  Scripture,  that  the  passages  of  Christ’s 
history,  preserved  by  Saint  John,  are,  except  his  passion  and  resur- 
rection, for  the  most  part,  different  from  those  which  are  delivered 
by  the  other  evangelists.  And  I think  the  ancient  account  of  this 
difference  to  be  the  true  one,  viz.  that  Saint  John  wrote  after  the 
rest,  and  to  supply  what  he  thought  omissions  in  their  narratives, 
of  which  the  principal  were  our  Saviour’s  conferences  with  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  discourses  to  his  apostles  at  his  last  supper. 
But  what  I observe  in  the  comparison  of  these  several  accounts  is, 
that,  although  actions  and  discourses  are  ascribed  to  Christ  by  Saint 
John,  in  general  different  from  what  are  given  to  him  by  the  other 
evangelists,  yet,  under  this  diversity,  there  is  a similitude  of  manner , 
which  indicates  that  the  actions  and  discourses  proceeded  from  the 
same  person.  I should  have  laid  little  stress  upon  the  repetition  of 
actions  substantially  alike,  or  of  discourses  containing  many  of  the 
same  expressions,  because  that  is  a species  of  resemblance,  which 
would  either  belong  to  a true  history,  or  might  easily  be  imitated  in 

* Hartley’s  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
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• a false  one.  Nor  do  I deny,  that  a dramatic  writer  is  able  to  sustain 

■ | propriety  and  distinction  of  character,  through  a great  variety  of 

■ i separate  incidents  and  situations.  But  the  evangelists  were  not  dra- 

■ | matic  writers ; nor  possessed  the  talents  of  dramatic  writers ; nor 
! will  it,  I believe,  be  suspected,  that  they  studied  uniformity  of  cha- 
racter, or  ever  thought  of  any  such  thing,  in  the  person  who  was 
the  subject  of  their  histories.  Such  uniformity,  if  it  exist,  is  on 
their  part  casual ; and  if  there  be,  as  I contend  there  is,  a percepti- 
ble resemblance  of  manner , in  passages,  and  between  discourses, 
which  are  in  themselves  extremely  distinct,  and  are  delivered  by 
historians  writing  without  any  imitation  of,  or  reference  to,  one 
another,  it  affords  a just  presumption,  that  these  are,  what  they  pro- 
fess to  be,  the  actions  and  the  discourses  of  the  same  real  person ; 
that  the  evangelists  wrote  from  fact,  and  not  from  imagination. 

The  article  in  which  I find  this  agreement  most  strong,  is  in  our 
Saviour’s  mode  of  teaching,  and  in  that  particular  property  of  it, 
which  consists  in  his  drawing  of  his  doctrine  from  the  occasion  ; or, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  raising  reflections  from  the  objects 
and  incidents  before  him,  or  turning  a particular  discourse  then 
passing,  into  an  opportunity  of  general  instruction. 

It  will  be  my  business  to  point  out  this  manner  in  the  first  three 
evangelists ; and  then  to  inquire,  whether  it  do  not  appear  also,  in 
several  examples  of  Christ’s  discourses,  preserved  by  Saint  John. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  the  following  quotations,  that  the  Ital- 
ic letter  contains  the  reflection  ; the  common  letter,  the  incident  or 
occasion  from  which  it  springs. 

Matt.  xii.  47 — 50.  “ Then  they  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  mo- 
ther and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee. 
But  he  answered,  and  said  unto  him  that  told  him,  Who  is  my  mo- 
ther ? and  who  are  my  brethren  ? And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
towards  his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  : 
for  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven , the 
same  is  my  brother , and  sister , and  mother .” 

Matt.  xvi.  5.  “ And  when  his  disciples  were  come  to  the  other  side, 
they  had  forgotten  to  take  bread ; then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Take 
heed , and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saddu - 
cees . And  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,  It  is  because 
we  have  taken  no  bread. — How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand,  that 
I speak  it  not  to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  shall  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  ? Then  understood 
they,  how  that  he  bade  them  not  beware  of  the  leaven  of  bread , but  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees” 

Matt.  xv.  1,  2,  10,  11,  15 — 20.  “ Then  came  to  Jesus  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  which  were  of  Jerusalem,  saying,  Why  do  thy  dis- 
ciples transgress  the  traditions  of  the  elders  ? for  they  wash  not  their 
hands  when  they  eat  bread. — And  he  called  the  multitude,  and  said 
unto  them,  Plear  and  understand : Not  that  which  goeth  into  the 
mouth  defileth  a mam , but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth , this 
defileth  the  man. — Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  him,  De- 
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clare  unto  us  this  parable.  And  Jesus  said,  Are  ye  also  without! 
understanding?  Do  ye  not  understand,  that  whatsoever  entereth  in] 
at  the  mouth,  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught  ? 
but  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth,  come  forth  from 
the  heart,  and  they  defile  the  man  : for  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  I 
thoughts , murders , adulteries , fornications , thefts , false  witness , 
blasphemies  ; these  are  the  things  which  defile  a man : but  to  eat 

WITH  UNWASHEN  HANDS,  DEFILETH  NOT  A MAN.”  Our  Saviour, 
on  this  occasion,  expatiates  rather  more  at  large  than  usual,  and  his 
discourse  also  is  more  divided ; but  the  concluding  sentence  brings 
back  the  whole  train  of  thought  to  the  incident  in  the  first  verse,  viz. 
the  objurgatory  question  of  the  Pharisees,  and  renders  it  evident  that 
the  whole  sprang  from  that  circumstance. 

Mark,  x.  13 — 15.  44  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him, 
that  he  should  touch  them ; and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them : but  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and 
said  unto  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not ; for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God : verily  I say  un- 
to you , whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a little 
child , he  shall  not  enter  therein?' 

Mark,  i.  16,  17.  44  Now  as  he  walked  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  he 
saw  Simon  and  Andrew  his  brother  casting  a net  into  the  sea,  for 
they  were  fishers : and  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Come  ye  cfter  me , and 
/ will  make  you  fishers  of  men?' 

Luke,  xi.  27.  44  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  spake  these  things,  a 
certain  woman  of  the  company  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  said  unto 
him.  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou 
hast  sucked : but  he  said,  Yea , rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the 
word  of  God , and  keep  it." 

Luke,  xiii.  1 — 3.  44  There  were  present  at  that  season,  some  that 
told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices;  and  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  them,  Suppose  ye,  that 
these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans , because  they 
suffered  such  things ; I tell  you , Nay : but , except  ye  repent , ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish." 

Luke,  xiv.  15.  44  And  when  one  of  them  that  sat  at  meat  with 
him,  heard  these  things,  he  said  unto  him,  Blessed  is  he  that  shall 
eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then  said  he  unto  him,  A cer- 
tain man  made  a great  supper , and  bade  many,"  <$fc.  The  parable 
is  rather  too  long  for  insertion,  but  affords  a striking  instance  of 
Christ’s  manner  of  raising  a discourse  from  the  occasion.  Observe 
also  in  the  same  chapter  two  other  examples  of  advice,  drawn  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  entertainment  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
guests. 

We  will  now  see,  how  this  manner  discovers  itself  in  Saint 
John's  history  of  Christ. 

John,  vi.  25.  44  And  when  they  had  found  him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea,  they  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  when  earnest  thou  hither  ? 
Jesus  answered  them,  and  said,  Verily  I say  unto  you,  ye  seek  me 
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! not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves, 

! and  were  filled.  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth , but  for 
the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  Ife , which  the  Son  of  man 
shall  give  unto  you ? 

John,  iv.  12.  64  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Abraham,  who 
| gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  children,  and 
his  cattle?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her  (the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria) Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again;  but  who- 
soever drinketh  of  the  water  that  I shall  give  him , shall  never  thirst ; 
but  the  water  that  I shall  give  him , shall  be  in  him  a well  of  water , 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life? 

John,  iv.  31.  44  In  the  mean  while,  his  disciples  prayed  him,  say- 
ing, Master,  eat ; but  he  said  unto  them,  I have  meat  to  eat  that 
ye  know  not  of.  Therefore  said  the  disciples  one  to  another.  Hath 
any  man  brought  him  aught  to  eat?  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  My 
meat  is,  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work? 

John,  ix.  1 — 5.  44  And  as  Jesus  passed  by,  he  saw  a man  which 
was  blind  from  his  birth  : and  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind?  Jesus  an- 
swered, Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him.  I must  work  the 
works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day  ; the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work.  As  long  as  I am  in  the  world,  I am  the  light 
of  the  world? 

John,  ix.  35 — 40.  44  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  (the 
blind  man  above  mentioned)  out : and  when  he  had  found  him,  he 
said  unto  him,  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ? And  he  an- 
swered, and  said,  Who  is  he,  Lord,  that  I might  believe  on  him  ? 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that 
talketh  with  thee.  And  he  said,  Lord,  I believe ; and  he  worship- 
ped him.  And  Jesus  said,  For  judgment  I have  come  into  this 
world,  that  they  which  see  not  might  see ; and  that  they  which  see , 
might  be  made  blind? 

\ All  that  the  reader  has  now  to  do,  is  to  compare  the  series  of  ex- 
amples taken  from  Saint  John,  with  the  series  of  examples  taken 
from  the  other  evangelists,  and  to  judge  whether  there  be  not  a visi- 
ble agreement  of  manner  between  them.  In  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sages, the  occasion  is  stated,  as  well  as  the  reflection.  They  seem, 
therefore,  the  most  proper  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument.  A 
large,  however,  and  curious  collection  has  been  made  by  different 
writers,*  of  instances,  in  which  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Christ 
spoke  in  allusion  to  some  object,  or  some  occasion,  then  before  him, 
though  the  mention  of  the  occasion,  or  of  the  object,  be  omitted  in 
the  history.  I only  observe,  that  these  instances  are  common  to 
Saint  John’s  Gospel  with  the  other  three. 

I conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  that  nothing  of  this  manner 
is  perceptible  in  the  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts,  or  in  any  other 

* Newton  on  Daniel,  p.  148,  note  a.  Jortin,  Dis.  p.  213.  Bishop  Law’s  Life  of 
Christ. 
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but  those  which  are  attributed  to  Christ,  and  that,  in  truth,  it  was 
a very  unlikely  manner  for  a forger  or  fabulist  to  attempt ; and  a il 
manner  very  difficult  for  any  writer  to  execute,  if  he  had  to  supply 
all  the  materials,  both  the  incidents  and  the  observations  upon  them,  c® 
out  of  his  own  head.  A forger  or  a fabulist  would  have  made  for  U 
Christ,  discourses  exhorting  to  virtue  and  dissuading  from  vice  in 
general  terms.  It  would  never  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of 
either,  to  have  crowded  together  such  a number  of  allusions  to  time, 
place,  and  other  little  circumstances,  as  occur,  for  instance,  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  which  nothing  but  the  actual  presence  of  tr 
the  objects  could  have  suggested.*  ! at 

II.  There  appears  to  me  to  exist  an  affinity  between  the  history  to 
of  Christ’s  placing  a little  child  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  as  re-  sc 
lated  by  the  first  three  evangelists,*}*  and  the  history  of  Christ’s  wash- 
ing his  disciples’  feet,  as  given  by  Saint  John.J  In  the  stories 
themselves  there  is  no  resemblance.  But  the  affinity  which  I would 
point  out  consists  in  these  two  articles : First,  that  both  stories  de- 
note the  emulation  which  prevailed  amongst  Christ’s  disciples,  and 
his  own  care  and  desire  to  correct  it ; the  moral  of  both  is  the  same. 
Secondly,  that  both  stories  are  specimens  of  the  same  manner  of 
teaching,  viz.  by  action ; a mode  of  emblematic  instruction  extreme- 
ly peculiar,  and,  in  these  passages,  ascribed,  we  see,  to  our  Saviour, 
by  the  first  three  evangelists,  and  by  Saint  John,  in  instances  totally 
unlike,  and  without  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  borrowing  from 
each  other. 

III.  A singularity  in  Christ’s  language,  which  runs  through  all 
the  evangelists,  and  which  is  found  in  those  discourses  of  Saint  John, 
that  have  nothing  similar  to  them  in  the  other  Gospels,  is  the  appel- 
lation of  “ the  Son  of  man and  it  is  in  all  the  evangelists  found 
under  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  being  applied  by  Christ  to  him- 
self, but  of  never  being  used  of  him,  or  towards  him,  by  any  other 
person.  It  occurs  seventeen  times  in  Matthew’s  Gospel,  twenty 
times  in  Mark’s,  twenty-one  times  in  Luke’s,  and  eleven  times  in 
John’s,  and  always  with  this  restriction. 

IV.  A point  of  agreement  in  the  conduct  of  Christ,  as  represent- 
ed by  his  different  historians,  is  that  of  his  withdrawing  himself  out 
of  the  way,  whenever  the  behaviour  of  the  multitude  indicated  a 
disposition  to  tumult. 

Matt.  xiv.  22.  “ And  straightway  Jesus  constrained  his  disciples 
to  get  into  a ship,  and  to  go  before  him  unto  the  other  side,  while 
he  sent  the  multitude  away.  And  when  he  had  sent  the  multitude 
away,  he  went  up  into  a mountain  apart  to  pray.” 

Luke,  v.  15,  16.  “ But  so  much  the  more  went  there  a fame 
abroad  of  him,  and  great  multitudes  came  together  to  hear,  and  to 
be  healed  by  him  of  their  infirmities : and  he  withdrew  himself  into 
the  wilderness  and  prayed.” 

With  these  quotations,  compare  the  following  from  Saint  John : 

* See  Bishop  Law’s  Life  of  Christ. 

-f-  Matt,  xviii.  1.  Mark,  ix.  33.  Luke,  ix.  4G.  $ Chap.  xiii.  3. 
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Chap.  v.  13.  44  And  he  that  was  healed,  wist  not  who  it  was  ; for 
Jesus  had  conveyed  himself  away,  a multitude  being  in  that  place.” 

Chap.  vi.  15.  44  When  Jesus  therefore  perceived  that  they  would 
come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a king,  he  departed  again 
into  a mountain  himself  alone.” 

In  this  last  instance,  St.  John  gives  the  motive  of  Christ’s  con- 
duct, which  is  left  unexplained  by  the  other  evangelists,  who  have 
related  the  conduct  itself. 

V.  Another,  and  a more  singular  circumstance  in  Christ’s  minis- 
try, was  the  reserve,  which,  for  some  time,  and  upon  some  occasions 
at  least,  he  used  in  declaring  his  own  character,  and  his  leaving  it  to 
be  collected  from  his  works,  rather  than  his  professions.  Just  rea- 
sons for  this  reserve  have  been  assigned,*  But  it  is  not  what  one 
would  have  expected.  We  meet  with  it  in  Saint  Matthew’s  Gospel 
(chap.  xvi.  20 :)  44  Then  charged  he  his  disciples,  that  they  should 
tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.”  Again,  and  upon  a dif- 
ferent occasion,  in  Saint  Mark’s  (chap.  iii.  11:)  64  And  unclean 
spirits,  when  they  saw  him,  fell  down  before  him,  and  cried,  saying, 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God : and  he  straitly  charged  them  that  they 
should  not  make  him  known.”  Another  instance  similar  to  this  last 
is  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  (chap.  iv.  41.)  What  we  thus  find  in 
the  three  evangelists,  appears  also  in  a passage  of  St.  John  (chap.  x. 
24,  25.)  44  Then  came  the  Jews  round  about  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ? If  thou  be  the  Christ^ 
tell  us  plainly.”  The  occasion  here  was  different  from  any  of  the 
rest;  and  it  was  indirect.  We  only  discover  Christ’s  conduct 
through  the  upbraidings  of  his  adversaries.  But  all  this  strengthens 
the  argument-  I had  rather  at  any  time  surprise  a coincidence  in 
some  oblique  allusion,  than  read  it  in  broad  assertions. 

VI.  In  our  Lord’s  commerce  with  his  disciples,  one  very  observ- 
able particular  is  the  difficulty  which  they  found  in  understanding 
him,  when  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  future  part  of  his  history,  espe- 
cially of  what  related  to  his  passion  or  resurrection.  This  difficulty 
produced,  as  was  natural,  a wish  in  them  to  ask  for  farther  explana- 
tion ; from  which,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  kept 
back,  by  the  fear  of  giving  offence.  All  these  circumstances  are  dis- 
tinctly noticed  by  Mark  and  Luke,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  inform- 
ing them  (probably  for  the  first  time)  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  men.  44  They  understood  not,”  the  evan- 
gelists tell  us,  44  this  saying,  and  it  was  hid  from  them,  that  they  per- 
ceived it  not ; and  they  feared  to  ask  him  of  that  saying.”  (Luke, 
ix.  45 ; Mark,  ix.  32.)  In  Saint  John’s  Gospel,  we  have,  on  a dif- 
ferent occasion,  and  in  a different  instance,  the  same  difficulty  of  ap- 
prehension, the  same  curiosity,  and  the  same  restraint : — 64  A little 
while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me  : and  again,  a little  while  and  ye  shall 
see  me,  because  I go  to  the  Father.  Then  said  some  of  his  disciples 
among  themselves,  What  is  this  that  he  saith  unto  us?  A little 
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while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me  : and  again,  a little  while  and  ye  shall 
see  me:  and,  Because  I go  to  the  Father?  They  said,  therefore. 
What  is  this  that  he  saith  ? A little  while  ? We  cannot  tell  what  he 
saith.  Now  Jesus  knew  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him,  and 
said  unto  them — ” &c.  (John,  xvi.  16,  et  seq.) 

VII.  The  meekness  of  Christ  during  his  last  sufferings,  which  is 
conspicuous  in  the  narratives  of  the  first  three  evangelists,  is  preserv- 
ed in  that  of  Saint  John  under  separate  examples.  The  answer 
given  by  him  in  Saint  John,*  when  the  high  priest  asked  him  of  his 
disciples  and  his  doctrine ; 44  I spake  openly  to  the  world  ; I ever 
taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  al- 
ways resort ; and  in  secret  have  I said  nothing ; why  askest  thou 
me  ? ask  them  which  heard  me,  what  I have  said  unto  them  is 
very  much  of  a piece  with  his  reply  to  the  armed  party  which  seized 
him,  as  we  read  it  in  Saint  Mark’s  Gospel,  and  in  Saint  Luke’s  :*f* 
4 4 Are  you  come  out  as  against  a thief,  with  swords  and  with  staves 
to  take  me  ? I was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple  teaching,  and  ye 
took  me  not.”  In  both  answers,  we  discern  the  same  tranquillity, 
the  same  reference  to  his  public  teaching.  His  mild  expostulation 
with  Pilate,  on  two  several  occasions,  as  related  by  Saint  John,J  is 
delivered  with  the  same  unruffled  temper,  as  that  which  conducted 
him  through  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  as  described  by  his  other  evan- 
gelists. His  answer  in  Saint  John’s  Gospel,  to  the  officer  who 
struck  him  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  44  If  I have  spoken  evil,  bear 
witness  of  the  evil;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?”§  was  such 
an  answer,  as  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  person,  who,  as  he 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution,  bid  his  companions  (as  we  are 
told  by  Saint  Luke)^[  weep  not  for  him,  but  for  themselves,  their 
posterity,  and  their  country ; and  who,  whilst  he  was  suspended 
upon  the  cross,  prayed  for  his  murderers,  44  for  they  know  not,” 
said  he,  44  what  they  do.”  The  urgency  also  of  his  judges  and  his 
prosecutors  to  extort  from  him  a defence  to  the  accusation,  and  his 
unwillingness  to  make  any  (which  was  a peculiar  circumstance)  ap- 
Saint  John’s  account,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other  evan- 

are  moreover  two  other  correspondencies  between  Saint 
John’s  history  of  the  transaction  and  theirs,  of  a kind  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  we  have  been  now  mentioning. 

The  first  three  evangelists  record  what  is  called  our  Saviour’s 
agony,  i.  e.  his  devotion  in  the  garden  immediately  before  he  was 
apprehended  ; in  which  narrative,  they  all  make  him  pray,  44  that 
the  cup  might  pass  from  him.”  This  is  the  particular  metaphor 
which  they  all  ascribe  to  him.  Saint  Matthew  adds,  44  O my  Fa- 
ther, if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I drink  it,  thy 
will  be  done.”*|**f  Now  Saint  John  does  not  give  the  scene  in  the 
garden:  but  when  Jesus  was  seized,  and  some  resistance  was  at- 

* Chap,  xviii.  20,  21.  -f*  Mark,  xiv.  48.  Luke,  xxii.  52. 

£ Chap,  xviii.  34- ; xix.  11.  § Chap,  xviii.  23.  Chap,  xxiii.  28. 

**  See  John,  xix.  9.  Matt,  xxvii.  14.  Luke,  xxiii.  9.  ft  Chap.  xxvi.  42. 
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tempted  to  be  made  by  Peter,  Jesus,  according  to  his  account, 
checked  the  attempt  with  this  reply:  “ Put  up  thy  sword  into  the 
sheath ; the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I not  drink 
it  ?”*  This  is  something  more  than  consistency ; it  is  coincidence ; 
because  it  is  extremely  natural,  that  Jesus,  who  before  he  was  ap- 
prehended, had  been  praying  his  Father,  that  “ that  cup  might  pass 
from  him,”  yet  with  such  a pious  retraction  of  his  request,  as  to  have 
added,  “ If  this  cup  may  not  pass  from  me,  thy  will  be  done ;”  it 
was  natural,  I say,  for  the  same  person,  when  he  actually  was  ap- 
prehended, to  express  the  resignation  to  which  he  had  already 
made  up  his  thoughts,  and  to  express  it  in  the  form  of  speech  which 
he  had  before  used,  “ The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me, 
shall  I not  drink  it?”  This  is  a coincidence  between  writers,  in 
whose  narratives  there  is  no  imitation,  but  great  diversity. 

A second  similar  correspondency  is  the  following : Matthew  and 
Mark  make  the  charge,  upon  which  our  Lord  was  condemned,  to  be 
a threat  of  destroying  the  temple  ; “ We  heard  him  say,  I will  de- 
stroy this  temple,  made  with  hands,  and  within  three  days  I will 
build  another  made  without  hands  but  they  neither  of  them  in- 
form us,  upon  what  circumstance  this  calumny  was  founded.  Saint 
John,  in  the  early  part  of  the  history,];  supplies  us  with  this  in- 
formation ; for  he  relates,  that  on  our  Lord’s  first  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  Jews  asked  him,  “ What  sign  showest  thou  unto 
us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things  ? He  answered,  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I will  raise  it  up.”  This  agreement  could 
hardly  arise  from  any  thing  but  the  truth  of  the  case.  From  any 
care  or  design  in  Saint  John,  to  make  his  narrative  tally  with  the 
narratives  of  other  evangelists,  it  certainly  did  not  arise,  for  no  such 
design  appears,  but  the  absence  of  it. 

A strong  and  more  general  instance  of  agreement,  is  the  follow- 
ing.— The  first  three  evangelists  have  related  the  appointment  of 
the  twelve  apostles  ;§  and  have  given  a catalogue  of  their  names  in 
form.  John,  without  ever  mentioning  the  appointment,  or  giving 
the  catalogue,  supposes,  throughout  his  whole  narrative,  Christ  to 
be  accompanied  by  a select  party  of  disciples ; the  number  of  these 
to  be  twelve  and  whenever  he  happens  to  notice  any  one  as  of  that 
number,**  it  is  one  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  other  evange- 
lists : and  the  names  principally  occurring  in  the  course  of  Ms  his- 
tory of  Christ,  are  the  names  extant  in  their  list.  This  last  agree- 
ment, which  is  of  considerable  moment,  runs  through  every  Gospel, 
and  through  every  chapter  of  each. 

All  this  bespeaks  reality. 

* Chap,  xviii.  11.  *J*  Mark,  xiv.  58.  $ Chap.  ii.  19. 

§ Matt.  x.  i.  Mark,  iii.  14.  Luke,  vi.  12.  Chap.  vi.  70. 

**  Chap.  xx.  24;  vi.  71. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Originality  of  our  Saviour  s Character. 

The  Jews,  whether  right  or  wrong,  had  understood  their  prophe- 
cies to  foretell  the  advent  of  a person,  who  by  some  supernatural  as- 
sistance should  advance  their  nation  to  independence,  and  to  a su- 
preme degree  of  splendour  and  prosperity.  This  was  the  reigning 
opinion  and  expectation  of  the  times. 

Now,  had  Jesus  been  an  enthusiast,  it  is  probable  that  his  enthu- 
siasm would  have  fallen  in  with  the  popular  delusion,  and  that, 
whilst  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  person  intended  by  these  pre- 
dictions, he  would  have  assumed  the  character  to  which  they  were 
universally  supposed  to  relate. 

Had  he  been  an  impostor,  it  was  his  business  to  have  flattered  the 
prevailing  hopes,  because  these  hopes  were  to  be  the  instruments  of 
his  attraction  and  success. 

But,  what  is  better  than  conjectures,  is  the  fact,  that  all  the  pre- 
tended Messiahs  actually  did  so.  We  learn  from  Josephus,  that 
there  were  many  of  these.  Some  of  them,  it  is  probable,  might  be 
impostors,  who  thought  that  an  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion.  Others,  perhaps,  were  enthusiasts,  whose 
imagination  had  been  drawn  to  this  particular  object,  by  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  which  prevailed  around  them.  But,  whether 
impostors  or  enthusiasts,  they  concurred  in  producing  themselves  in 
the  character  which  their  countrymen  looked  for,  that  is  to  say,  as 
the  restorers  and  deliverers  of  the  nation,  in  that  sense  in  which  re- 
storation and  deliverance  were  expected  by  the  Jews. 

Why  therefore  Jesus,  if  he  was,  like  them,  either  an  enthusiast 
or  impostor,  did  not  pursue  the  same  conduct  as  they  did,  in  fra- 
ming his  character  and  pretensions,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, A mission,  the  operation  and  benefit  of  which  was  to  take 
place  in  another  life,  was  a thing  unthought  of  as  the  subject  of  these 
prophecies.  That  Jesus,  coming  to  them  as  their  Messiah,  should 
come  under  a character  totally  different  from  that  in  which  they  ex- 
pected him  ; should  deviate  from  the  general  persuasion,  and  de- 
viate into  pretensions  absolutely  singular  and  original ; appears  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm  or  imposture,  both 
which,  by  their  nature,  I should  expect,  would,  and  both  which, 
throughout  the  experience  which  this  very  subject  furnishes,  in  fact 
have , followed  the  opinions  that  obtained  at  that  time. 

If  it  be  said,  that  Jesus,  having  tried  the  other  plan,  turned  at 
length  to  this ; I answer,  that  the  thing  is  said  without  evidence ; 
against  evidence ; that  it  was  competent  to  the  rest  to  have  done  the 
same,  yet  that  nothing  of  this  sort  was  thought  of  by  any. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Conformity  of  the  Facts  occasionally  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  Sci'ipture: 

One  argument,  which  has  been  much  relied  upon  (but  not  more 
than  its  just  weight  deserves)  is  the  conformity  of  the  facts  occasion- 
ally mentioned  or  referred  to  in  Scripture,  with  the  state  of  things 
in  those  times,  as  represented  by  foreign  and  independent  accounts  ; 
which  conformity  proves,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
possessed  a species  of  local  knowledge,  which  could  belong  only  to 
an  inhabitant  of  that  country,  and  to  one  living  in  that  age.  This 
argument,  if  well  made  out  by  examples,  is  very  little  short  of  pro- 
ving the  absolute  genuineness  of  the  writings.  It  carries  them  up 
to  the  age  of  the  reputed  authors,  to  an  age  in  which  it  must  have 
been  difficult  to  impose  upon  the  Christian  public  forgeries  in  the 
names  of  those  authors,  and  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
forgeries  were  attempted.  It  proves,  at  least,  that  the  books,  who- 
ever were  the  authors  of  them,  were  composed  by  persons  living  in 
the  time  and  country  in  which  these  things  were  transacted ; and 
consequently  capable,  by  their  situation,  of  being  well  informed  of 
the  facts  which  they  relate.  And  the  argument  is  stronger  when  ap- 
plied to  the  New  Testament,  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  almost  any 
other  writings,  by  reason  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the  allusions  which 
this  book  contains.  The  scene  of  action  is  not  confined  to  a single 
country,  but  displayed  in  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Allusions  are  made  to  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Jews.  This  variety  renders  a forgery  propor- 
tionably  more  difficult,  especially  to  writers  of  a posterior  age.  A 
Greek  or  Iloman  Christian,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury, would  have  been  wanting  in  Jewish  literature;  a Jewish  con- 
vert in  those  ages  would  have  been  equally  deficient  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Greece  and  Rome.* 

This,  however,  is  an  argument  which  depends  entirely  upon  an 
induction  of  particulars ; and  as,  consequently,  it  carries  with  it 
little  force,  without  a view  of  the  instances  upon  which  it  is  built,  I 
have  to  request  the  reader’s  attention  to  a detail  of  examples,  dis- 
tinctly and  articulately  proposed.  In  collecting  these  examples,  I 
have  done  no  more  than  epitomise  the  first  volume  of  the  first  part 
of  Dr.  Lardner’s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  And  I have 
brought  the  argument  within  its  present  compass,  first,  by  passing 
over  some  of  his  sections  in  which  the  accordancy  appeared  to  me 
less  certain,  or  upon  subjects  not  sufficiently  appropriate  or  circum- 
stantial ; secondly,  by  contracting  every  section  into  the  fewest 
words  possible,  contenting  myself  for  the  most  part  with  a mere  ap- 
position of  passages ; and,  thirdly,  by  omitting  mapy  disquisitions, 
which,  though  learned  and  accurate,  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  understanding  or  versification  of  the  argument. 

* Michaelis’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Marsh’s  translation)  c.  ii. 
sect.  xi. 
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The  writer  principally  made  use  of  in  the  inquiry,  is  Josephus. 
Josephus  was  born  at  Jerusalem  four  years  after  Christ’s  ascension. 
He  wrote  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war  some  time  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  which  happened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  lxx,  that 
is,  thirty-seven  years  after  the  ascension  ; and  his  history  of  the 
Jews  he  finished  in  the  year  xcm,  that  is,  sixty  years  after  the  as- 
cension. 

At  the  head  of  each  article,  I have  referred,  by  figures  included 
in  brackets,  to  the  page  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  volume,  where  the  section, 
from  which  the  abridgment  is  made  begins.  The  edition  used,  is 
that  of  1741. 

I.  [p.  14.]  Matt.  ii.  22.  “ When  he  (Joseph)  heard  that  Arche- 
laus  did  reign  in  Judea,  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was 
afraid  to  go  thither : notwithstanding,  being  warned  of  God  in  a 
dream,  he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee.” 

In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that  Archelaus  succeeded  Herod  in 
Judea;  and  it  is  implied,  that  his  power  did  not  extend  to  Galilee. 
Now  we  learn  from  J osephus,  that  Herod  the  Great,  whose  dominion 
included  all  the  land  of  Israel,  appointed  Archelaus  his  successor  in 
Judea , and  assigned  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  other  sons ; and 
that  this  disposition  was  ratified,  as  to  the  main  parts  of  it,  by  the 
Roman  emperor.* 

Saint  Matthew  says,  that  Archelaus  reigned , was  Icing,  in  J udea. 
Agreeably  to  this,  we  are  informed  by  Josephus,  not  only  that  Herod 
appointed  Archelaus  his  successor  in  Judea,  but  that  he  also  appoint- 
ed him  with  the  title  of  King ; and  the  Greek  verb  which 

the  evangelist  uses  to  denote  the  government  and  rank  of  Archelaus, 
is  used  likewise  by  Josephus.]- 

The  cruelty  of  Archelaus’s  character,  which  is  not  obscurely  in- 
timated by  the  evangelist,  agrees  with  divers  particulars  in  his  his- 
tory, preserved  by  Josephus:  — “ In  the  tenth  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  chief  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  not  being  able  to  endure 
his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  presented  complaints  against  him  to  Cae- 
sar.”]: 

II.  [p.  19-]  Luke,  iii.  1.  “In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar — Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his  brother 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis — the 
word  of  God  came  unto  John.” 

By  the  will  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the  decree  of  Augustus 
thereupon,  his  two  sons  were  appointed,  one  (Herod  Antipas)  te- 
trarch of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  and  the  other  (Philip)  tetrarch  of  Tra- 
chonitis and  the  neighbouring  countries.§  We  have  therefore  these 
two  persons  in  the  situations  in  which  Saint  Luke  places  them  ; and 
also,  that  they  were  in  these  situations  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tibe- 
rius, in  other  words,  that  they  continued  in  possession  of  their  terri- 
tories and  titles  until  that  time,  and  afterward,  appears  from  a pas- 
sage of  Josephus,  which  relates  of  Herod,  “ that  he  was  removed  by 

* Ant.  lib.  xvii.  c.  8.  sect.  1. 

£ Ant.  lib.  xvii.  c.  13.  sect.  1. 


f De  Bell.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  sect.  7. 
§ Ibid.  c.  8.  sect.  1. 
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Caligula,  the  successor  of  Tiberius  ;*  and  of  Philip,  that  he  died  in 
! the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  he  had  governed  Trachomtis 
and  Batanea  and  Gaulanitis  thirty-seven  years.”-f- 

III.  [p.  20.]  Mark,  vi.  174  “ Herod  had  sent  forth,  and  laid 
hold  upon  John,  and  bound  him  in  prison,  for  Herodias’  sake,  his 
brother  Philip’s  wife : for  he  had  married  her.” 

With  this  compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xviii.  c.  6.  sect.  1 : — “He 
(Herod  the  tetrarch)  made  a visit  to  Herod  bis  brother. — Here* 
falling  in  love  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  the  said  Herod,  he  ven- 
tured to  make  her  proposals  of  marriage.”§ 

Again,  Mark,  vi.  22.  “ And  when  the  daughter  of  the  mid  He- 
rodias  came  in  and  danced 

With  this  also  compare  Joseph . Antiq.  1.  xviii.  c.  6.  sect.  4. 
“ Herodias  was  married  to  Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  They 
had  a daughter , whose  name  was  Salome ; after  whose  birth,  Hero- 
dias, in  utter  violation  of  the  laws  of  her  country,  left  her  husbandy 
then  living,  and  married  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  her  husband’s 
brother  by  the  father’s  side.” 

IY.  [p.  29.]  Acts,  xii.  1.  “ Now,  about  that  time,  Herod  the 
king  stretched  forth  his  hands,  to  vex  certain  of  the  church.”  In 
the  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter,  Herod’s  death  is  represented  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after  this  persecution.  The  accuracy  of  our 
historian,  or,  rather,  the  unmeditated  coincidence,  which  truth  of  its 
own  accord  produces,  is  in  this  instance  remarkable.  There  was  no 
portion  of  time,  for  thirty  years  before,  nor  ever  afterward,  in  which 
there  was  a king  at  Jerusalem,  a person  exercising  that  authority  in 
Judea,  or  to  whom  that  title  could  be  applied,  except  the  last  three 
years  of  this  Herod’s  life,  within  which  period  the  transaction  record- 
ed in  the  Acts  is  stated  to  have  taken  place.  This  prince  was  the 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  the  Acts,  he  appears  under  his 
family-name  of  Herod ; by  Josephus  he  was  called  Agrippa.  For 
proof  that  he  was  a king , properly  so  called,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Josephus  in  full  and  direct  terms : — “Sending  for  him  to  his 
palace,  Caligula  put  a crown  upon  his  head,  and  appointed  him  king 
of  the  tetrarchie  of  Philip,  intending  also  to  give  him  the  tetrarchie 
of  Lysanias.”^  And  that  Judea  was  at  last,  but  not  until  the  last, 
included  in  his  dominions,  appears  by  a subsequent  passage  of  the 
same  Josephus,  wherein  he  tells  us,  that  Claudius,  by  a decree,  con- 

• 

* Ant.  lib.  xviii.  c.  8.  sect.  2.  *f-  Ibid.  c.  5.  sect.  6. 

J See  also  Matt.  xiv.  1 — 13;  Luke,  iii.  19. 

§ The  affinity  of  the  two  accounts  is  unquestionable  ; but  there  is  a difference  in 
the  name  of  Herodias’s  first  husband,  which,  in  the  evangelist,  is  Philip  ; in  Jose- 
phus, Herod.  The  difficulty,  however,  will  not  appear  considerable,  when  we  recol- 
lect how  common  it  was  in  those  times,  for  the  same  person  to  bear  two  names.  “ Si- 
mon, which  is  called  Peter ; Lebbeus,  whose  surname  is  Thaddeus  ; Thomas,  which 
is  called  Didymus  ; Simeon,  who  was  called  Niger ; Saul,  who  was  also  called  Paul.” 
The  solution  is  rendered  likewise  easier  in  the  present  case,  by  the  consideration, 
that  Herod  the  Great  had  children  by  seven  or  eight  wives ; that  Josephus  mentions 
three  of  his  sons  under  the  name  of  Herod  ; that  it  is  nevertheless  highly  probable, 
that  the  brothers  bore  some  additional  name,  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  one  another.  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  897. 

«[  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  7.  sect.  10. 
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firmed  to  Agrippa  the  dominion  which  Caligula  had  given  him  ; add- 
ing also  Judea  and  Samaria , in  the  utmost  extent , as  possessed  by 
his  grandfather  Herod.* 

V.  [p.  32.]  Acts,  xii.  19 — 23.  “And  he  (Herod)  went  down 
from  Judea  to  Caesarea,  and  there  abode. — And  on  a set  day, 
Herod,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an 
oration  unto  them  : and  the  people  gave  a shout,  saying,  It  is  the 
voice  of  a god  and  not  of  a man  : and  immediately  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory : and  he  was 
eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.” 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xix.  c.  8.  sect.  2.  “ He  went  to  the  city  of 
Caesarea.  Here  he  celebrated  shows  in  honour  of  Caesar.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  shows,  early  in  the  morning,  he  came  into  the 
theatre,  dressed  in  a robe  of  silver,  of  most  curious  workmanship. 
The  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  reflected  from  such  a splendid  garb,  gave 
him  a majestic  and  awful  appearance.  They  called  him  a god  ; and 
entreated  him  to  be  propitious  to  them,  saying,  Hitherto  we  have 
respected  you  as  a man ; but  now  we  acknowledge  you  to  be  more 
than  mortal.  The  king  neither  reproved  these  persons,  nor  reject- 
ed the  impious  flattery. — Immediately  after  this,  he  was  seized  with 
pains  in  his  bowels,  extremely  violent  at  the  very  first. — He  was 
carried  therefore  with  all  haste  to  his  palace.  These  pains  continu- 
ally tormenting  him,  he  expired  in  five  days’  time.” 

The  reader  will  perceive  the  accordancy  of  these  accounts  in  va- 
rious particulars.  The  place  (Caesarea)  the  set  day,  the  gorgeous 
dress,  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly,  the  peculiar  turn  of  the 
flattery,  the  reception  of  it,  the  sudden  and  critical  incursion  of  the 
disease,  are  circumstances  noticed  in  both  narratives.  The  worms 
mentioned  by  Saint  Luke,  are  not  remarked  by  Josephus;  but  the 
appearance  of  these  is  a symptom,  not  unusually,  I believe,  attend- 
ing the  disease  which  Josephus  describes,  viz.  violent  affections  of 
the  bowels. 

VI.  [p.  41.]  Acts,  xxiv.  24.  “And  after  certain  days,  when 
Felix  came  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  which  was  a Jewess,  he  sent  for 
Paul.” 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  sect.  1,  2.  “Agrippa  gave  his  sister 
Drusilla  in  marriage  to  Azizus,  king  of  the  Emesenes,  when  he  had 
consented  to  be  circumcised. — But  this  marriage  of  Drusilla  with 
Azizus  was  dissolved  in  a short  time  after,  in  this  manner : — When 
Felix  was  procurator  of  Judea , having  had  a sight  of  her,  he  was 
mightily  taken  with  her.  — She  was  induced  to  transgress  the  laws 
of  her  country,  and  marry  Felix.” 

Here  the  public  station  of  Felix,  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  the 
singular  circumstance  of  her  religion,  all  appear  in  perfect  conform- 
ity with  the  evangelist. 

VII.  [p.  46.]  Acts,  xxv.  13.  “And  after  certain  days,  king 
Agrippa  and  Bernice  came  to  Caesarea  to  salute  Festus.”  By  this 
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passage  we  are  in  effect  told  that  Agrippa  was  a king,  but  not  of 
Judea;  for  he  came  to  salute  Festus,  who  at  this  time  administered 
the  government  of  that  country  at  Caesarea. 

Now,  how  does  the  history  of  the  age  correspond  with  this  ac- 
count ? The  Agrippa  here  spoken  of,  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa, mentioned  in  the  last  article ; but  that  he  did  not  succeed  to  his 
father’s  kingdom,  nor  even  recovered  Judea,  which  had  been  a part 
of  it,  we  learn  by  the  information  of  Josephus,  who  relates  of  him 
that,  when  his  father  was  dead,  Claudius  intended,  at  first,  to  have 
put  him  immediately  in  possession  of  his  father’s  dominions ; but 
that,  Agrippa  being  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  emperor 
was  persuaded  to  alter  his  mind,  and  appointed  Cuspius  Fadus  pre- 
fect of  Judea  and  the  whole  kingdom  ;*  which  Fadus  was  succeed- 
ed by  Tiberius  Alexander,  Cumanus,  Felix,  Festus.-f-  But  that, 
though  disappointed  of  his  father’s  kingdom,  in  which  was  included 
J udea,  he  was  nevertheless  rightly  styled  King  Agrippa,  and  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  considerable  territories  bordering  upon  Ju- 
dea, we  gather  from  the  same  authority  : for,  after  several  successive 
donations  of  country,  “ Claudius,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  Fe- 
lix to  be  procurator  of  Judea,  promoted  Agrippa  from  Chalcis  to  a 
greater  kingdom , giving  to  him  the  tetrarchie  which  had  been  Phi- 
lip’s ; and  he  added  moreover  the  kingdom  of  Lysanias,  and  the 
province  that  had  belonged  to  Varus.”J 

Saint  Paul  addresses  this  person  as  a Jew : 44  King  Agrippa,  be- 
lievest  thou  the  prophets  ? I know  that  thou  believest.”  As  the  son 
of  Herod  Agrippa,  who  is  described  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a 
zealous  Jew,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  maintained  the  same 
profession.  But  what  is  more  material  to  remark,  because  it  is  more 
close  and  circumstantial,  is,  that  Saint  Luke,  speaking  of  the  father 
(Acts,  xii.  1-— 3)  calls  him  Herod  the  king,  and  gives  an  example  of 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  at  Jerusalem:  speaking  of  the  son 
(xxv.  13)  he  calls  him  king,  but  not  of  Judea;  which  distinction 
agrees  correctly  with  the  history. 

VIII.  [p.  51.]  Acts,  xiii.  6.  44  And  when  they  had  gone  through 
the  isle  (Cyprus)  to  Paphos,  they  found  a certain  sorcerer,  a false 
prophet,  a Jew,  whose  name  was  Bar-jesus,  which  was  with  the  de- 
puty of  the  country,  Sergius  Paulus,  a prudent  man.” 

The  word,  which  is  here  translated  deputy,  signifies  proconsul , 
and  upon  this  word  our  observation  is  founded.  The  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  were  of  two  kinds ; those  belonging  to  the  empe- 
ror, in  which  the  governor  was  called  propraetor ; and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  senate,  in  which  the  governor  was  called  proconsul.  And 
this  was  a regular  distinction.  Now  it  appears  from  Dio  Cassius, § 
that  the  province  of  Cyprus,  which  in  the  original  distribution  was 
assigned  to  the  emperor,  had  been  transferred  to  the  senate,  in  ex- 
change for  some  others ; and  that,  after  this  exchange,  the  appro- 
priate title  of  the  Roman  governor  was  proconsul. 

* Antiq.  xix.  c.  9.  ad  fin. 

+ Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  ad  fin. 


*f-  Ibid.  xx.  De  Bell.  lib.  ii. 
§ Lib.  liv.  ad  A.  U.  732. 
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Ibid,  xviii.  12.  [p.  55.]  “ And  when  Gallio  was  deputy  ( procon - H 
sul)  of  Achaia.”  h 

The  propriety  of  the  title  44  proconsul”  is  in  this  passage  still 
more  critical.  For  the  province  of  Achaia,  after  passing  from  thel  'e 
senate  to  the  emperor,  had  been  restored  again  by  the  emperor  Clau-  [° 
dius  to  the  senate  (and  consequently  its  government  had  become  i"1 
proconsular)  only  six  or  seven  years  before  the  time  in  which  this  n{ 
transaction  is  said  to  have  taken  place.*  And  what  confines  with 
strictness  the  appellation  to  the  time  is,  that  Achaia  under  the  fol- 
lowing reign  ceased  to  be  a Roman  province  at  all. 

IX.  [p.  152.]  It  appears,  as  well  from  the  general  constitution 
of  a Roman  province,  as  from  what  Josephus  delivers  concerning  the 
state  of  J udea  in  particular, *j*  that  the  power  of  life  and  death  resi- 
ded exclusively  in  the  Roman  governor ; but  that  the  J ews,  never- 
theless, had  magistrates  and  a counsel,  invested  with  a subordinate 
and  municipal  authority.  This  economy  is  discerned  in  every  part 
of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion. 

X.  [p.  203.]  Acts,  ix.  31.  44  Then  had  the  churches  rest  through- 
out all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria.” 

This  rest  synchronizes  with  the  attempt  of  Caligula  to  place  his 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; the  threat  of  which  outrage  pro- 
duced amongst  the  Jews  a consternation  that,  for  a season,  diverted 
their  attention  from  every  other  object.J 

XI.  [p.  218.]  Acts,  xxi.  30.  44  And  they  took  Paul,  and  drew 
him  out  of  the  temple ; and  forthwith  the  doors  were  shut.  And 
as  they  went  about  to  kill  him,  tidings  came  to  the  chief  captain  of 
the  band , that  all  Jerusalem  was  in  an  uproar.  Then  the  chief  cap- 
tain came  near,  and  took  him,  and  commanded  him  to  be  bound  with 
two  chains,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  done ; and 
some  cried  one  thing,  and  some  another,  among  the  multitude : and, 
when  he  could  not  know  the  certainty  for  the  tumult,  he  commanded 
him  to  be  carried  into  the  castle.  And  when  he  came  upon  the 
stairs , so  it  was,  that  he  was  borne  of  the  soldiers  for  the  violence 
of  the  people.” 

In  this  quotation,  we  have  the  band  of  Roman  soldiers  at  Jerusa- 
lem, their  office  (to  suppress  tumults)  the  castle,  the  stairs,  both,  as 
it  should  seem,  adjoining  to  the  temple.  Let  us  inquire  whether  we 
can  find  these  particulars  in  any  other  record  of  that  age  and  place. 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  sect.  8.  44  Antonia  was  situated  at  the 
angle  of  the  western  and  northern  porticoes  of  the  outer  temple.  It 
was  built  upon  a rock  fifty  cubits  high,  steep  on  all  sides. — On  that 
side  where  it  joined  to  the  porticoes  of  the  temple,  there  were  stairs 
reaching  to  each  portico,  by  which  the  guard  descended  ; for  there 
was  always  lodged  here  a Roman  legion , and  posting  themselves  in 
their  armour  in  several  places  in  the  porticoes,  they  kept  a watch  on 

* Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  xxv.  Dio,  lib.  lxi. 

•f*  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  sect.  5;  c.  1,  sect.  2. 

J Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  xi.  c.  13.  sect.  1,  3,  4. 
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. the  people  on  the  feast-days  to  prevent  all  disorders  ; for,  as  the  tem- 
ple was  a guard  to  the  city,  so  was  Antonia  to  the  temple.” 

I XII.  [p.  824.]  Acts,  iv.  1.  44  And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people, 

; the  priests,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple , and  the  Sadducees,  came 
upon  them.”  Here  we  have  a public  officer,  under  the  title  of  cap- 
tain of  the  temple,  and  he  probably  a Jew,  as  he  accompanied  the 
priests  and  Sadducees  in  apprehending  the  apostles. 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  sect.  2.  64  And  at  the  temple , Eleazer, 
the  son  of  Ananias  the  high  priest,  a young  man  of  a bold  and  reso- 
lute disposition,  then  captain , persuaded  those  who  performed  the 
sacred  ministrations,  not  to  receive  the  gift  or  sacrifice  of  any  stran- 
ger.” 

XIII.  [p.  225.]  Acts,  xxv.  12.  44  Then  Festus,  when  he  had  con- 
ferred with  the  council , answered,  Hast  thou  appealed  unto  Caesar? 
unto  Caesar  shalt  thou  go.”  That  it  was  usual  for  the  Roman  pre- 
sidents to  have  a council  consisting  of  their  friends,  and  other  chief 
Romans  in  the  province,  appears  expressly  in  the  following  passage 
of  Cicero’s  oration  against  Verres : — 44  Illud  negare  posses,  aut  nunc 
negabis,  te,  concilio,  tuo  dimisso,  viris  primariis,  qui  in  consilio  C. 
Sacerdotis  fuerant,  tibique  esse  volebant,  remotis,  de  re  judicata  ju- 
| dicasse  ?” 

XI Y.  [p.  235.]  Acts,  xvi.  13.  44  And  (at  Philippi)  on  the  Sab- 
bath we  went  out  of  the  city  by  a river-side,  where  prayer  was  wont 
to  be  made,”  or  where  a vrp oo-eu%n,  oratory,  or  place  of  prayer,  was  al- 
lowed. The  particularity  to  be  remarked,  is  the  situation  of  the 
place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,  viz.  by  a river-side. 

Philo,  describing  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  on  a cer- 
tain public  occasion,  relates  of  them,  that,  44  early  in  the  morning, 
flocking  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  they  go  to  the  neighbouring 
shores  (for  the  vfocrevx^  were  destroyed)  and,  standing  in  a most  pure 
place,  they  lift  up  their  voices  with  one  accord.”* 

Josephus  gives  us  a decree  of  the  city  of  Halicarnassus,  permit- 
; ting  the  Jews  to  build  oratories  ; a part  of  which  decree  runs  thus  : 
— 44  We  ordain,  that  the  Jews,  who  are  willing,  men  and  women, 
do  observe  the  Sabbaths,  and  perform  sacred  rites  according  to  the 
J ewish  laws,  and  build  oratories  by  the  seaside 

Tertullian,  among  other  Jewish  rites  and  customs,  such  as  feasts, 
sabbaths,  fasts,  and  unleavened  bread,  mentions  44  orationes  litora - 
lesf  that  is,  prayers  by  the  river-side.J 

XV.  [p.  255.]  Acts,  xxvi.  5.  44  After  the  most  straitest  sect  of 
our  religion,  I lived  a Pharisee.” 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  sect.  2.  44  The  Pharisees  were  reckon- 
ed the  most  religious  of  any  of  the  Jews,  and  to  be  the  most  exact 
and  skilful  in  explaining  the  laws.” 

In  the  original,  there  is  an  agreement  not  only  in  the  sense  but  in 
the  expression,  it  being  the  same  Greek  adjective,  which  is  rendered 
44  strait”  in  the  Acts,  and  44  exact”  in  Josephus. 

* Philo  in  Flacc.  p.  382.  -f*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.  sect.  24. 

X Tertull.  ad  Na^  lib.  i.  c.  13. 
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XVI.  [P.  255.]  Mark,  vii.  8,  4.  “ The  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews  i 
except  they  wash,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders ; anc 
many  other  things  there  be  which  they  have  received  to  hold.” 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c.  10.  sect.  6.  “ The  Pharisees  have  de 
livered  to  the  people  many  institutions,  as  received  from  the  fathers 
which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses.'” 

XVII.  [p.  259-]  Acts,  xxiii.  8.  “For  the  Sadducees  say,  thal 
there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit ; but  the  Pharisees 
confess  both.1” 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  sect.  14.  “ They  (the  Pharisees)  be- 
lieve every  soul  to  be  immortal,  but  that  the  soul  of  the  good  only 
passes  into  another  body,  and  that  the  soul  of  the  wicked  is  punished 
with  eternal  punishment.”  On  the  other  hand  (Antiq.  lib.  xviii, 
c.  i.  sect.  4.)  “ It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sadducees,  that  souls  perish 
with  the  bodies.” 

XVIII.  [p.  268.]  Acts,  v.  17.  “ Then  the  high  priest  rose  up, 
and  all  they  that  were  with  him  (which  is  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees) 
and  were  filled  with  indignation.”  Saint  Luke  here  intimates,  that 
the  high  priest  was  a Sadducee ; which  is  a character  one  would  not 
have  expected  to  meet  with  in  that  station.  This  circumstance,  re- 
markable as  it  is,  was  not  however  without  examples. 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c.  10.  sect.  6,  7.  “John  Hyrcanus,  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  forsook  the  Pharisees  upon  a disgust,  and  joined 
himself  to  the  party  of  the  Sadducees.”  This  high  priest  died  one 
hundred  and  seven  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Again  (Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  sect.  1.)  “ This  Ananus  the  younger, 
who,  as  we  have  said  just  now,  had  received  the  high  priesthood, 
was  fierce  and  haughty  in  his  behaviour,  and,  above  all  men,  bold 
and  daring,  and  moreover,  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees .”  This 
high  priest  lived  little  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  transaction 
in  the  Acts. 

XIX.  [p.  282.]  Luke,  ix.  51.  “And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
time  was  come  that  he  should  be  received  up,  he  steadfastly  set  his 
face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  sent  messengers  before  his  face.  And 
they  went,  and  entered  into  a village  of  the  Samaritans,  to  make  ready 
for  him.  And  they  did  not  receive  him,  because  his  face  was  as 
though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.” 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  sect.  1.  “It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Galileans,  who  went  up  to  the  holy  city  at  the  feasts,  to  travel  through 
the  country  of  Samaria.  As  they  were  in  their  journey,  some  in- 
habitants of  the  village  called  Ginaea,  which  lies  on  the  borders  of 
Samaria  and  the  great  plain,  falling  upon  them,  killed  a great  many 
of  them. 

XX.  [p.  278.]  John,  iv.  20.  “ Our  fathers,”  said  the  Samaritan 
woman,  “ worshipped  in  this  mountain ; and  ye  say,  that  Jerusalem 
is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship.” 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5.  sect.  1.  “ Commanding  them  to 
meet  him  at  mount  Gerizzim , which  is  by  them  (the  Samaritans) 
esteemed  the  most  sacred  of  all  mountains.” 
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XXL  [p.  312.]  Matt.  xxvi.  3.  44  Then  assembled  together  the 
chief  priests,  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest,  who  was  called  Caiaphas .”  That  Caiaphas  was  high  priest, 
and  high  priest  throughout  the  presidentship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
i consequently  at  this  time,  appears  from  the  following  account:  — 

; He  was  made  high  priest  by  Valerius  Gratus,  predecessor  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  was  removed  from  his  office  by  Vitellius,  president  of 
j Syria,  after  Pilate  was  sent  away  out  of  the  province  of  Judea.  Jo- 
sephus relates  the  advancement  of  Caiaphas  to  the  high  priesthood 
in  this  manner:  44  Gratus  gave  the  high  priesthood  to  Simon,  the 
son  of  Camithus.  He,  having  enjoyed  this  honour  not  above  a year, 
was  succeeded  by  Joseph,  who  is  also  called  Caiaphas .*  After  this, 
Gratus  went  away  for  Rome,  having  been  eleven  years  in  Judea; 
and  Pontius  Pilate  came  thither  as  his  successor.  Of  the  removal 
of  Caiaphas  from  his  office,  Josephus  likewise  afterward  informs  us ; 
and  connects  it  with  a circumstance  which  fixes  the  time  to  a date 
subsequent  to  the  determination  of  Pilate’s  government. — 44  Vitel- 
lius,” he  tells  us,  44  ordered  Pilate  to  repair  to  Rome ; and  after  that , 
went  up  himself  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  gave  directions  concerning 
several  matters.  And  having  done  these  things,  he  took  away  the 
priesthood  from  the  high  priest  Joseph,  who  is  called  Caiaphas .”*(• 

XXII.  (Michaelis,  c.  xi.  sect.  11.)  Acts,  xxiii.  4.  44  And  they 
that  stood  by,  said,  Revilest  thou  God’s  high  priest  ? Then  said 
Paul,  I wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest.”  Now, 
upon  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  age,  it  turns  out,  that  Ananias, 
of  whom  this  is  spoken  was,  in  truth,  not  the  high  priest,  though  he 
was  sitting  in  judgment  in  that  assumed  capacity.  The  case  was, 
that  he  had  formerly  holden  the  office,  and  had  been  deposed ; that 
the  person  who  succeeded  him  had  been  murdered ; that  another 
was  not  yet  appointed  to  the  station ; and  that,  during  the  vacancy, 
he  had,  of  his  own  authority,  taken  upon  himself  the  discharge  of 
the  office.];  This  singular  situation  of  the  high  priesthood  took  place 
during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  murder- 
ed by  order  of  Felix,  and  the  accession  of  Ismael,  who  was  invested 
with  the  high  priesthood  by  Agrippa ; and  precisely  in  this  interval 
it  happened  that  Saint  Paul  was  apprehended,  and  brought  before 
the  Jewish  council. 

XXIII.  [p.  323.]  Matt.  xxvi.  59-  44  Now  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  and  all  the  council,  sought  false  witness  against  him.” 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  15.  sect.  3,  4.  44  Then  might  be  seen 
the  high  priests  themselves , with  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  their 
breasts  naked.” 

The  agreement  here  consists  in  speaking  of  the  high  priests  or 
chief  priests  (for  the  name  in  the  original  is  the  same)  in  the  plural 
number , when  in  strictness,  there  was  only  one  high  priest : which 
may  be  considered  as  a proof,  that  the  evangelists  were  habituated  to 
the  manner  of  speaking  then  in  use,  because  they  retain  it  when  it 


Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  2.  sect.  2.  f Ibid.  lib.  xvii.  c.  5.  sect.  3. 
X Ibid.  1.  xx.  c.  5.  sect.  2 ; c.  vi.  sect.  2 ; c.  9.  sect.  2. 
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is  neither  accurate  nor  just.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I have  pui  I «] 
down,  from  Josephus,  only  a single  example  of  the  application  oil  «i 
this  title  in  the  plural  number;  but  it  is  his  usual  style.  Ini 

Ibid.  [p.  871.]  Luke,  iii.  1.  44  Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the!  ^ 
reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea,  j 1( 
and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  \ 
high  priests , the  word  of  G od  came  unto  John.1’  There  is  a passage  ^ 
in  Josephus  very  nearly  parallel  to  this,  and  which  may  at  least  serve!  |e 
to  vindicate  the  evangelist  from  objection,  with  respect  to  his  giving 
the  title  of  high  priest  specifically  to  two  persons  at  the  same  time : j'v( 
44  Quadratus  sent  two  others  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  Jews, 
as  also  the  high  priests  Jonathan  and  Ananias That  Annas  was 
a person  in  an  eminent  station,  and  possessed  an  authority  co-ordi- 
nate with,  or  next  to,  that  of  the  high  priest  properly  so  called,  may  ... 
be  inferred  from  Saint  John’s  Gospel,  which,  in  the  history  of  ( 
Christ’s  crucifixion,  relates  that  44  the  soldiers  led  him  away  to  An- 
nas first.”-)*  And  this  might  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  undesign- 
ed coincidence  in  the  two  evangelists. 

Again  [p.  870.]  Acts,  iv.  6.  Annas  is  called  the  high  priest, 
though  Caiaphas  was  in  the  office  of  the  high  priesthood.  In  like 
manner,  in  Josephus, J 44  Joseph,  the  son  of  Gorion,  and  the  high 
priest  Ananus,  were  chosen  to  be  supreme  governors  of  all  things  in 
the  city.”  Yet  Ananus,  though  here  called  the  high  priest  Ananus, 
was  not  then  in  the  office  of  the  high  priesthood.  The  truth  is, 
there  is  an  indeterminateness  in  the  use  of  this  title  in  the  Gospel ; 
sometimes  it  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  person  who  held  the  office 
at  the  time : sometimes  to  one  or  two  more,  who  probably  shared 
with  him  some  of  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  office ; and,  some- 
times, to  such  of  the  priests  as  were  eminent  by  their  station  or  cha- 
racter ;§  and  there  is  the  very  same  indeterminateness  in  Josephus. 

XXIV.  [p.  347.]  John,  xix.  19,  SO.  44  And  Pilate  wrote  a title, 
and  put  it  on  the  cross.”  That  such  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans 
on  these  occasions,  appears  from  passages  of  Suetonius  and  Dio 
Cassius : 44  Patrem  familias — canibus  objecit,  cum  hoc  tituio , Impie 
locutus  parmularius.”  Suet.  Domit.  cap.  x.  And  in  Dio  Cassius 
we  have  the  following : 44  Having  led  him  through  the  midst  of  the 
court  or  assembly,  with  a writing  signifying  the  cause  of  his  death , 
and  afterward  crucifying  him.”  Book  liv. 

Ibid.  44  And  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.”  That 
it  was  also  usual  about  this  time  in  Jerusalem,  to  set  up  advertise- 
ments in  different  languages,  is  gathered  from  the  account  which 
Josephus  gives  of  an  expostulatory  message  from  Titus  to  the  Jews, 
when  the  city  was  almost  in  his  hands ; in  which  he  says,  Did  ye 
not  erect  pillars  with  inscriptions  on  them,  in  the  Greek  and  in  our 
language , 44  Let  no  one  pass  beyond  these  bounds  ?” 

XXV.  [p.  3 52.]  Matt,  xxvii.  26.  44  When  he  had  scourged  Jesus, 
he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.” 

* De  Bell,  lib*  ix.  c.  12.  sect.  (?.  f xviii.  13.  X I lb*  n*  c.  20.  sect.  3. 

§ Mark,  xiv.  53. 
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I The  following  passages  occur  in  Josephus : 

44  Being  beaten , they  were  crucified  opposite  to  the  citadel.”* 

44  Whom,  having^/ir<?£  scourged  with  whips , he  crucified,”]" 

44  He  was  burnt  alive,  having  been  first  beaten .”{ 

To  which  may  be  added  one  from  Livy,  lib.  xi.  c.  5.  44  Produc- 
1 tique  omnes,  virgisque  ccesi , ac  securi  percussi.” 

A modern  example  may  illustrate  the  use  we  make  of  this  instance. 

| The  preceding  of  a capital  execution  by  the  corporal  punishment  of 
| the  sufferer,  is  a practice  unknown  in  England,  but  retained,  in  some 
j instances  at  least,  as  appears  by  the  late  execution  of  a regicide,  in 
! Sweden.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  in  the  account  of  an  English 
; execution,  purporting  to  come  from  an  English  writer,  would  not 
only  bring  a suspicion  upon  the  truth  of  the  account,  but  would,  in 
a considerable  degree,  impeach  its  pretensions  of  having  been  written 
by  the  author  whose  name  it  bore.  Whereas,  the  same  circumstance, 
in  the  account  of  a Swedish  execution,  would  verify  the  account,  and 
support  the  authenticity  of  the  book  in  which  it  was  found ; or,  at 
least,  would  prove  that  the  author,  whoever  he  wras,  possessed  the 
information  and  the  knowledge  which  he  ought  to  possess. 

XXVI.  [p.  353.]  John,  xix.  16.  46  And  they  took  Jesus,  and  led 
him  away ; and  he,  bearing  his  cross , went  forth.” 

Plutarch  De  iis  qui  sero  puniuntur,  p.  554 ; a Paris,  1624. 
“Every  kind  of  wickedness  produces  its  own  particular  torment; 
just  as  every  malefactor,  when  he  is  brought  forth  to  execution,  car- 
ries his  own  cross? 

XXVII.  John,  xix.  32.  44  Then  came  the  soldiers,  and  brake  the 
legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him.” 

Constantine  abolished  the  punishment  of  the  cross ; in  commend- 
ing which  edict,  a heathen  writer  notices  this  very  circumstance  of 
breaking  the  legs : 44  Eo  pius,  ut  etiam  vetus  veterrimumque  suppli- 
cium,  patibulum,  et  cruribus  suffringendis , primus  removerit.” 
Aur.  Viet.  Ces.  cap.  xli. 

XXVIII.  [p.  457.]  Acts,  iii.  1.  44  Now  Peter  and  John  went  up 
together  into  the  temple,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth 
hour.” 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xv.  c.  7.  sect.  8.  44  Twice  every  day,  in  the 
morning  and  at  the  ninth  hour,  the  priests  perform  their  duty  at  the 
altar.” 

XXIX.  [p.  462.]  Acts,  xv.  21.  44  For  Moses,  of  old  time,  hath, 
in  every  city,  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues 
\ every  Sabbath-day .” 

Joseph,  contra  Ap.  1.  ii.  44  He  (Moses)  gave  us  the  law,  the  most 
excellent  of  all  institutions ; nor  did  he  appoint  that  it  should  be 
heard,  once  only,  or  twice,  or  often,  but  that,  laying  aside  all  other 
works,  we  should  meet  together  every  week  to  hear  it  read,  and  gain 
a perfect  understanding  of  it.” 

XXX.  [p.  465.]  Acts,  xxi.  23.  44  We  have  four  men,  which  have 


* P.  1247,  edit.  24.  Huds.  f P.  1080,  edit.  45. 
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a vow  on  them  ; them  take,  and  purify  thyself  with  them,  that  they 
may  shave  their  heads? 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  1.  xi.  c.  15.  44  It  is  customary  for  those  who  have 
been  afflicted  with  some  distemper,  or  have  laboured  under  any  other 
difficulties  to  make  a vow  thirty  daj^s  before  they  offer  sacrifices,  to 
abstain  from  wine,  and  shave  the  hair  of  their  heads 

Ibid.  v.  24.  44  Them  take,  and  purify  thyself  with  them,  and  he 
at  charges  with  them , that  they  may  shave  their  heads . 

Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xix.  c.  6.  44  He  (Herod  Agrippa)  coming  to  Je- 
rusalem, offered  up  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  omitted  nothing 
that  was  prescribed  by  the  law.  For  which  reason  he  also  ordered 
a good  number  of  Nazarites  to  he  shaved?  We  here  find  that  it 
was  an  act  of  piety  amongst  the  Jews,  to  defray  for  those  who  were 
under  the  Nazaritic  vow  the  expenses  which  attended  its  completion  ; 
and  that  the  phrase  was,  44  that  they  might  be  shaved.”  The  cus- 
tom and  the  expression  are  both  remarkable,  and  both  in  close  con- 
formity with  the  Scripture  account. 

XX  XI.  [p.  474.]  2 Cor.  xi.  24.  44  Of  the  Jews,  five  times  received 
I forty  stripes,  save  one? 

Joseph.  Antip.  iv.  c.  8.  sect.  21.  44  Fie  that  acts  contrary  hereto, 
let  him  receive  forty  stripes,  wanting  one , from  the  public  officer.” 

The  coincidence  here  is  singular,  because  the  law  allowed  forty 
stripes : — 44  Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed.”  Deut. 
xxv.  3.  It  proves  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  guided  not  by  books,  but  by  facts ; because  his  statement  agrees 
with  the  actual  custom,  even  when  that  custom  deviated  from  the 
written  law,  and  from  what  he  must  have  learnt  by  consulting  the 
Jewish  code,  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament. 

XXXII.  [p.  490.]  Luke,  iii.  12.  44  Then  came  also  publicans  to 
be  baptized.”  From  this  quotation,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of 
Levi  or  Matthew  (Luke,  v.  29)  and  of  Zaccheus  (Luke,  xix.  2)  it 


appears,  that  the  publicans  or  tax-gatherers  were,  frequently  at 


least,  if  not  always,  J ews : which,  as  the  country  was  then  under  a 
Roman  government,  and  the  taxes  were  paid  to  the  Romans,  was  a 
circumstance  not  to  be  expected.  That  it  was  the  truth  however  of 
the  case  appears  from  a short  passage  of  Josephus. 

De  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  sect.  45. — 44  But,  Florus  not  restraining 
these  practices  by  his  authority,  the  chief  men  of  the  Jews,  among 
whom  was  John  the  publican,  not  knowing  well  what  course  to  take, 
wait  upon  Florus,  and  give  him  eight  talents  of  silver  to  stop  the 
building.” 

XXXIII.  [p.  496.]  Acts,  xxii.  25.  44  And  as  they  bound  him 
with  thongs,  Paul  said  unto  the  centurion  that  stood  by,  Is  it  lawful 
for  you  to  scourge  a man  that  is  a Roman , and  uncondemned  ?” 

44  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Roman um  ; scelus  verberari.”  Cic.  in 
Verr. 

44  Caedebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanae,  civis  llomanus,  Ju- 
dices : cum  interea  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia,  istius  miseri  inter 
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dolorem  crepitumque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  haec,  Civ  is  Roma - 
nus  sum .” 

XXXIV.  [p.  513.]  Acts,  xxii.  27.  44  Then  the  chief  captain  came, 
and  said  unto  him  (Paul)  Tell  me,  Art  thou  a Roman  ? He  said, 
Yea.”  The  circumstance  here  to  be  noticed  is,  that  a Jew  was  a 
Roman  citizen. 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.  sect.  13.  44  Lucius  Lentulus,  the 
consul,  declared,  I have  dismissed  from  the  service  the  Jewish  Ro- 
man citizens , who  observe  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion  at  Ephe- 
sus.” 

Ibid.  ver.  28.  44  And.  the  chief  captain  answered,  With  a great 
sum  obtained  I this  freedom.’"' 

Dio  Cassius,  lib.  lx,  44  This  privilege,  which  had  been  bought  for- 
merly at  a great  price,  became  so  cheap,  that  it  was  commonly  said, 
a man  might  be  made  a Roman  citizen  for  a few  pieces  of  broken 
glass.” 

XXXV.  [p.  521.]  Acts,  xxviii.  16.  44  And  when  we  came  to 
Rome,  the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the 
guard ; but  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself,  with  a soldier 
that  kept  him." 

With  which  join  ver.  20.  44  For  the  hope  of  Israel,  I am  bound 
with  this  chain." 

44  Quemadmodum  eadem  catena  et  custodiam  et  militem  copulat ; 
sic  ista,  quae  tarn  dissimilia  sunt,  pariter  incedunt.”  Seneca.  Ep.  v. 

44  Proconsul  aestimare  solet,  utrum  in  carcerem  recipienda  sit  per- 
sona, an  militi  tradenda."  Ulpian.  L i.  sect.  De  Custod.  et  Exhib. 
Reor. 

In  the  confinement  of  Agrippa  by  the  order  of  Tiberius,  Antonia 
managed,  that  the  centurion  who  presided  over  the  guards,  and  the 
soldier  to  whom  Agrippa  was  to  be  bound , might  be  men  of  mild  cha- 
racter. (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7.  sect.  5.)  After  the  accession 
of  Caligula,  Agrippa  also,  like  Paul,  was  suffered  to  dwell,  yet  as  a 
prisoner,  in  his  own  house. 

XXXVI.  [p.  531.]  Acts,  xxvii.  1.  44  And  when  it  was  determin- 
ed that  we  should  sail  into  Italy,  they  delivered  Paul,  and  certain 
other  prisoners,  unto  one  named  Julius.”  Since  not  only  Paul,  but 
certain  other  prisoners , were  sent  by  the  same  ship  into  Italy,  the 
text  must  be  considered  as  carrying  with  it  an  intimation,  that  the 
sending  of  persons  from  J udea  to  be  tried  at  Rome,  was  an  ordinary 
practice.  That  in  truth  it  was  so,  is  made  out  by  a variety  of  ex- 
amples which  the  writings  of  Josephus  furnish  ; and,  amongst  others, 
by  the  following,  which  comes  near  both  to  the  time  and  the  subject 
of  the  instance  in  the  Acts.  44  Felix,  for  some  slight  offence,  bound 
and  sent  to  Rome  several  priests  of  his  acquaintance,  and  very  good 
and  honest  men,  to  answer  for  themselves  to  Cassar.”  Joseph,  in  Vit. 
sect.  3. 

XXXVII.  [p.  539  ] Acts,  xi.  27.  44  And  in  these  days  came 
prophets  from  Jerusalem  unto  Antioch ; and  there  stood  up  one  of 
them,  named  Agabus,  and  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should 
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be  a great  dearth  throughout  all  the  world  (or  all  the  country ;) 
which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  CtesarC 

Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  4.  sect.  2.  “ In  their  time  (i.  e.  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  Claudius)  a great  dearth  happened  in  Ju- 
dea.” 

XXXVIII.  [p.  555.]  Acts,  xviii.  1,  2.  “Because  that  Claudius 
had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome.” 

Suet.  Claud,  c.  xxv.  “ Judaeos,  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumul- 
tuantes,  Roma  expulit.” 

XXXIX.  [p.  664.]  Acts,  v.  37.  “ After  this  man,  rose  up  Ju- 
das of  Galilee,  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  and  drew  away  much  people 
after  him.” 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  1 vii.  “ He  (viz.  the  person  who  in  another  place 
is  called,  by  Josephus,  Judas  the  Galilean  or  Judas  of  Galilee)  per- 
suaded not  a few  not  to  enrol  themselves,  when  Cyrenius  the  censor 
wras  sent  into  Judea.” 

XL.  [p.  942.]  Acts,  xxi.  38.  “Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian 
which,  before  these  days,  madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the 
wilderness  four  thousand  men  that  were  murderers  ?” 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  sect.  5.  “ But  the  Egyptian  false  pro- 
phet brought  a yet  heavier  disaster  upon  the  Jews;  for  this  impos- 
tor, coming  into  the  country,  and  gaining  the  reputation  of  a prophet, 
gathered  together  thirty  thousand  men,  who  were  deceived  by  him. 
Having  brought  them  round  put  of  the  wilderness,  up  to  the  mount 
of  Olives,  he  intended  from  thence  to  make  his  attack  upon  Jerusa- 
lem ; but  Felix,  coming  suddenly  upon  him  with  the  Roman  soldiers, 
prevented  the  attack. — A great  number,  or  (as  it  should  rather  be 
rendered)  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  were  with  him,  were  either 
slain  or  taken  prisoners.” 

In  these  two  passages,  the  designation  of  this  impostor,  an 
“ Egyptian,”  without  the  proper  name ; “ the  wilderness his 
escape,  though  his  followers  were  destroyed ; the  time  of  the  trans- 
action, in  the  presidentship  of  Felix,  which  could  not  be  any  long 
time  before  the  words  in  Luke  are  supposed  to  have  been  spoken ; 
are  circumstances  of  close  correspondency.  There  is  one,  and  only 
one,  point  of  disagreement,  and  that  is,  in  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers, which  in  the  Acts  are  called  four  thousand,  and  by  Josephus 
thirty  thousand ; but,  beside  that  the  names  of  numbers,  more  than 
any  other  words,  are  liable  to  the  errors  of  transcribers,  we  are  in  the 
present  instance  under  the  less  concern  to  reconcile  the  evangelist 
with  Josephus,  as  Josephus  is  not,  in  this  point,  consistent  with  him- 
self. For  whereas,  in  the  passage  here  quoted,  he  calls  the  number 
thirty  thousand,  and  tells  us  that  the  greatest  part,  or  a great  num- 
ber (according  as  his  words  are  rendered)  of  those  that  were  with 
him,  were  destroyed ; in  his  Antiquities,  he  represents  four  hundred 
to  have  been  killed  upon  this  occasion,  and  two  hundred  taken  pris- 
oners:'^ which  certainly  was  not  the  “greatest  part,”  nor  “a  great 
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part,'”  nor  u a great  number,’’  out  of  thirty  thousand.  It  is  proba- 
ble also,  that  Lysias  and  Josephus  spoke  of  the  expedition  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages,  Lysias,  of  those  who  followed  the  Egyptian  out  of  Je- 
rusalem ; Josephus,  of  all  who  were  collected  about  him  afterward, 
from  different  quarters. 

XLI.  (Lardner’s  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p. 
21.)  Acts,  xvii.  22.  “ Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars-hill, 
and  said.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too 
superstitious  ; for,  as  I passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I found 
an  altar  with  this  inscription*,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 
Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I unto  you.” 

Diogenes  Laertius , who  wrote  about  the  year  210,  in  his  history 
of  Epimenides,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  nearly  six  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  relates  of  him  the  following  story : that, 
being  invited  to  Athens  for  the  purpose,  he  delivered  the  city  from 
a pestilence  in  this  manner;  — 44  Taking  several  sheep,  some  black, 
others  white,  he  had  them  up  to  the  Areopagus,  and  then  let  them 
go  where  they  would,  and  gave  orders  to  those  who  followed  them, 
wherever  any  of  them  should  lie  down,  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  god  to 
whom  it  belonged;  and  so  the  plague  ceased. — Hence,”  says  the 
historian,  44  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  to  this  present  time  may  be  found 
in  the  boroughs  of  the  Athenians  anonymous  altars : a memorial  of 
the  expiation  then  made.”*  These  altars,  it  may  be  presumed, 
were  called  anonymous , because  there  was  not  the  name  of  any  par- 
ticular deity  inscribed  upon  them. 

Pausanias , who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  in 
his  description  of  Athens,  having  mentioned  an  altar  of  Jupiter 
Glympius,  adds,  44  And  nigh  unto  it  is  an  altar  of  unknown  gods' f 
And  in  another  place,  he  speaks  44  of  altars  of  gods  called  un- 
known.^ 

Philostratus , who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
records  it  as  an  observation  of  Apollonius  Tyanasus,  44  That  it  was 
wise  to  speak  well  of  ail  the  gods,  especially  at  Athens , where  altars 
<f  unknown  demons  were  erected”§ 

The  author  of  the  dialogue  Philopatris , by  many  supposed  to 
have  been  Lucian,  who  wrote  about  the  year  170,  by  others  some 
anonymous  Heathen  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  makes  Critias 
swear  by  the  unknown  god  of  Athens  ; and,  near  the  end  of  the  dia- 
logue, has  these  words,  44  But  let  us  find  out  the  unknown  god  at 
Athens , and,  stretching  our  hands  to  heaven,  offer  to  him  our  praises 
and  thanksgivings.”^ 

This  is  a very  curious  and  a very  important  coincidence.  It  ap- 
pears beyond  controversy,  that  altars  with  this  inscription  were  ex- 
isting at  Athens,  at  the  time  when  Saint  Paul  is  alleged  to  have 
been  there.  It  seems  also  (which  is  very  worthy  of  observation) 
that  this  inscription  was  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  There  is  no 

* In  Epimenide,  1.  i.  segm.  110.  f Pans.  1.  v.  p.  412. 

$ Paus.  1.  i.  p.  4.  § Philos.  Apoll.  Tyan.  1.  vi.  c.  3. 

•J  Lucian,  in  Philop.  tom.  ii.  Grsev.  p.  767,  780. 
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evidence  that  there  were  altars  inscribed  44  to  the  unknown  god11  in 
any  other  country.  Supposing  the  history  of  Saint  Paul  to  have 
been  a fable,  how  is  it  possible  that  such  a writer  as  the  author  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was,  should  hit  upon  a circumstance  so  ex- 
traordinary, and  introduce  it  by  an  allusion  so  suitable  to  St.  Paul’s 
office  and  character  ? 


The  examples  here  collected  will  be  sufficient,  I hope,  to  satisfy 
us,  that  the  writers  of  the  Christian  history  knew  something  of  what 
they  were  writing  about.  The  argument  is  also  strengthened  by 
the  following  considerations : 

I.  That  these  agreements  appear,  not  only  in  articles  of  public 
history,  but  sometimes,  in  minute,  recondite,  and  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, in  which,  of  all  others,  a forger  is  most  likely  to  have 
been  found  tripping. 

II.  That  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  forty 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  institution,  produced 
such  a change  in  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Jews,  that  a writer  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  nation  before  that  event,  would  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  mistakes, 
in  endeavouring  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  transactions  connected 
with  those  circumstances,  forasmuch  as  he  could  no  longer  have  a 
living  exemplar  to  copy  from. 

III.  That  there  appears,  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
a knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  those  times,  which  we  do  not  find  in 
authors  of  later  ages.  In  particular,  44  many  of  the  Christian  wri- 
ters of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  of  the  following  ages,  had 
false  notions  concerning  the  state  of  Judea,  between  the  nativity  of 
Jesus,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.”*  Therefore  they  could 
not  have  composed  our  histories. 

Amidst  so  many  conformities,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  we  meet 
with  some  difficulties.  The  principal  of  these  I will  put  down,  to- 
gether with  the  solutions  which  they  have  received.  But  in  doing 
this,  I must  be  contented  with  a brevity  better  suited  to  the  limits 
of  my  volume  than  to  the  nature  of  a controversial  argument.  For 
the  historical  proofs  of  my  assertions,  and  for  the  Greek  criticisms 
upon  which  some  of  them  are  founded,  I refer  the  reader  to  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  large  work. 

I.  The  taxing  during  which  Jesus  was  born,  was  44  first  made,”  as 
we  read,  according  to  our  translation,  in  Saint  Luke,  44  whilst  Cy- 
renius  was  governor  of  Syria.”-)*  Now  it  turns  out  that  Cyrenius 
was  not  governor  of  Syria  until  twelve,  or  at  the  soonest,  ten  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ ; and  that  a taxing,  census,  or  assessment, 
was  made  in  Judea,  in  the  beginning  of  his  government.  The 
charge,  therefore,  brought  against  the  evangelist  is,  that  intending 
to  refer  to  this  taxing,  he  has  misplaced  the  date  of  it  by  an  error  of 
ten  or  twelve  years. 


Lardncr,  part.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  960. 
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The  answer  to  the  accusation  is  found  in  his  using  the  word 
“ first — “ And  this  taxing  was  first  made for,  according  to  the 
mistake  imputed  to  the  evangelist,  this  word  could  have  no  significa- 

§tion  whatever ; it  could  have  had  no  place  in  his  narrative ; because, 
let  it  relate  to  what  it  will,  taxing,  census,  enrolment,  or  assessment, 
it  imports  that  the  writer  had  more  than  one  of  those  in  contempla- 
tion. It  acquits  him  therefore  of  the  charge  : it  is  inconsistent  with 
| the  supposition  of  his  knowing  only  of  the  taxing  in  the  beginning 
of  Cyrenius’s  government.  And  if  the  evangelist  knew  (which  this 
word  proves  that  he  did)  of  some  other  taxing  beside  that,  it  is  too 
much,  for  the  sake  of  convicting  him  of  a mistake,  to  lay  it  down  as 
certain  that  he  intended  to  refer  to  that. 

The  sentence  in  Saint  Luke  may  be  construed  thus : “ This  was 
the  first  assessment  (or  enrolment)  of  Cyrenius,  governor  of  Syria 
the  words  “governor  of  Syria”  being  used  after  the  name  of  Cyre- 
nius as  his  addition  or  title.  And  this  title  belonging  to  him  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  account,  was  naturally  enough  subjoined  to  his 
name,  though  acquired  after  the  transaction  which  the  account  de- 
scribes. A modern  writer  who  was  not  very  exact  in  the  choice  of 
his  expressions,  in  relating  the  affairs  of  the  East  Indies,  might  easi- 
ly say,  that  such  a thing  was  done  by  Governor  Hastings ; though, 
in  truth,  the  thing  had  been  done  by  him  before  his  advancement  to 
the  station  from  which  he  received  the  name  of  governor.  And  this, 
as  we  contend,  is  precisely  the  inaccuracy  which  has  produced  the 
difficulty  in  Saint  Luke. 

At  any  rate,  it  appears  from  the  form  of  the  expression,  that  he 
had  two  taxings  or  enrolments  in  contemplation.  And  if  Cyrenius 
had  been  sent  upon  this  business  into  J udea,  before  he  became  go- 
vernor of  Syria  (against  which  supposition  there  is  no  proof,  but  ra- 
ther external  evidence  of  an  enrolment  going  on  about  this  time  un- 
der some  person  or  other)*)*  then  the  census  on  all  hands  acknowledg- 
ed to  have  been  made  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  government, 
would  form  a second,  so  as  to  occasion  the  other  to  be  called  the 
first. 

II.  Another  chronological  objection  arises  upon  a date  assigned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  of  Saint  Luke.*  “ Now  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar — Jesus  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age for,  supposing  Jesus  to  have  been  born, 

* If  the  word  which  we  render  “ first,”  be  rendered  “ before,”  which  it  has  been 
strongly  contended  that  the  Greek  idiom  allows  of,  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes : 
for  then  the  passage  would  be — “ Now  this  taxing  was  made  before  Cyrenius  was 
governor  of  Syria  ;”  which  corresponds  with  the  chronology.  But  I rather  choose 
to  argue,  that,  however  the  word  “ first”  be  rendered,  to  give  it  a meaning  at  all,  it 
militates  with  the  objection.  In  this  I think  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

tf  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii.  c.  2.  sect.  6.)  has  this  remarkable  passage  : “ When  there- 
fore the  whole  Jewish  nation  took  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  Caesar,  and  the  interests 
of  the  king.”  This  transaction  corresponds  in  the  course  of  the  history  with  the 
time  of  Christ’s  birth.  What  is  called  a census,  and  which  we  render  taxing,  was 
delivering  upon  oath  an  account  of  their  property.  This  might  be  accompanied 
with  an  oath  of  fidelity,  or  might  be  mistaken  by  Josephus  for  it. 

X Lardner,  part.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  7G8. 
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as  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Luke  also  himself,  relate,  in  the  time  of 
Herod,  he  must,  according  to  the  dates  given  in  Josephus  and  by 
the  Roman  historians,  have  been  at  least  thirty-one  years  of  age  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  If  he  was  born,  as  St.  Matthew’s 
narrative  intimates,  one  or  two  years  before  Herod’s  death,  he  would 
have  been  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  old  at  that  time. 

This  is  the  difficulty  : the  solution  turns  upon  an  alteration  in  the 
construction  of  the  Greek.  Saint  Luke’s  words  in  the  original  are 
allowed,  by  the  general  opinion  of  learned  men,  to  signify,  not  66  that 
Jesus  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,”  but 66  that  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  ministry.”  This  construc- 
tion being  admitted,  the  adverb  “ about”  gives  us  all  the  latitude 
we  want,  and  more  especially  when  applied,  as  it  is  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  a decimal  number ; for  such  numbers,  even  without  this 
qualifying  addition,  are  often  used  in  a laxer  sense  than  is  here  con- 
tended for.* 

III.  Acts,  v.  36.  66  For  before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas, 
boasting  himself  to  be  somebody  ; to  whom  a number  of  men,  about 
four  hundred,  joined  themselves  : who  was  slain  ; and  all,  as  many 
as  obeyed  him,  were  scattered  and  brought  to  nought.” 

Josephus  has  preserved  the  account  of  an  impostor  of  the  name  of 
Theudas,  who  created  some  disturbances,  and  was  slain  ; but  ac- 
cording to  the  date  assigned  to  this  man’s  appearance  (in  which, 
however,  it  is  very  possible  that  Josephus  may  have  been  mistaken)*)* 
it  must  have  been,  at  the  least,  seven  years  after  Gamaliel’s  speech, 
of  which  this  text  is  a part,  was  delivered.  It  has  been  replied  to 
the  objection,^  that  there  might  be  two  impostors  of  this  name  : and 
it  has  been  observed,  in  order  to  give  a general  probability  to  the  so- 
lution, that  the  same  thing  appears  to  have  happened  in  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind.  It  is  proved  from  Josephus,  that  there 
were  not  fewer  than  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Simon  within  forty 
years,  and  not  fewer  than  three  of  the  name  of  Judas  within  ten 
years,  who  were  all  leaders  of  insurrections : and  it  is  likewise  re- 
corded by  this  historian,  that  upon  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great 
(which  agrees  very  well  with  the  time  of  the  commotion  referred  to 
by  Gamaliel,  and  with  his  manner  of  stating  that  time,  “before 
these  days”)  there  were  innumerable  disturbances  in  Judea.§ 
Archbishop  Usher  was  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  three  Judases 
above-mentioned  was  Gamaliel’s  Theudas  and  that  with  a less 
variation  of  the  name  than  we  actually  find  in  the  Gospels,  where 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  called,  by  Luke,  Judas ; and  by  Mark, 

* Livy,  speaking  of  the  peace  which  the  conduct  of  Romulus  had  procured  to  the 
state,  during  the  whole  reign  of  his  successor  (Numa)  has  these  words  :** — “ Ab  illo 
enim  profectis  viribus  datis  tantum  valuit,  ut,  in  quadraginla  deinde  annos,  tutam 
pacem  haberet yet  afterward  in  the  same  chapter,  “ Romulus,”  he  says,  “ septem 
et  triginta  regnavit  annos.  Numa  tres  et  quadraginta.” 

*j-  Michaelis’s  Introduc.  to  the  New  Testament  (Marsh’s  translation)  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

$ Lardner,  part.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  § Antiq.  1.  xvii.  c.  12.  sect.  4. 

Annals,  p.  797. 
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Thaddeus.*  Origen,  however  he  came  at  his  information,  appears 
to  have  believed  that  there  was  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Theudas 
before  the  nativity  of  Christ.*)' 

IV.  Matt,  xxiii.  34.  M Wherefore,  behold,  I send  unto  you  pro- 
phets, and  wise  men,  and  scribes ; and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and 
crucify ; and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues, 
and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city ; that  upon  you  may  come  all 
the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous 
Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias , son  of  Bar achias,  whom  ye  slew 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar.” 

There  is  a Zacharias,  whose  death  is  related  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles, J in  a manner  which  perfectly  supports  our  Saviour’s  al- 
lusion. But  this  Zacharias  was  the  son  of  Jehoiada. 

There  is  also  Zacharias  the  prophet ; who  was  the  son  of  Bara- 
chiah,  and  is  so  described  in  the  superscription  of  his  prophecy,  but 
of  whose  death  we  have  no  account. 

I have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  first  Zacharias  was  the  person 
spoken  of  by  our  Saviour ; and  that  the  name  of  the  father  has  been 
since  added,  or  changed,  by  some  one,  who  took  it  from  the  title  of 
the  prophecy,  which  happened  to  be  better  known  to  him  than  the 
history  in  the  Chronicles. 

There  is  likewise  a Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baruch,  related  by  Jo- 
sephus to  have  been  slain  in  the  temple  a few  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  insinuated,  that  the  words  put 
into  our  Saviour’s  mouth  contain  a reference  to  this  transaction,  and 
were  composed  by  some  writer,  who  either  confounded  the  time  of 
the  transaction  with  our  Saviour’s  age,  or  inadvertently  overlooked 
the  anachronism. 

Now  suppose  it  to  have  been  so ; suppose  these  words  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  transaction  related  in  Josephus,  and  to  have 
been  falsely  ascribed  to  Christ ; and  observe  what  extraordinary  co- 
incidences (accidentally,  as  it  must  in  that  case  have  been)  attend 
the  forger’s  mistake. 

First,  that  we  have  a Zacharias  in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  whose 
death,  and  the  manner  of  it,  corresponds  with  the  allusion. 

Secondly,  that  although  the  name  of  this  person’s  father  be  erro- 
neously put  down  in  the  GospeJ,  yet  we  have  a way  of  accounting 
for  the  error  by  showing  another  Zacharias  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
much  better  known  than  the  former,  whose  patronymic  was  actually 
that  which  appears  in  the  text. 

Every  one  who  thinks  upon  the  subject,  will  find  these  to  be  cir- 
cumstances which  could  not  have  met  together  in  a mistake,  which 
did  not  proceed  from  the  circumstances  themselves. 

* Luke,  vi.  16.  Mark,  iii.  18.  *f  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  p.  44. 

$ “ And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Zachariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  priest, 
which  stood  above  the  people,  and  said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  God,  Why  transgress 
ye  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  cannot  prosper?  Because  ye  have  forsa- 
ken the  Lord,  he  hath  also  forsaken  you.  And  they  conspired  against  him,  and  atoned 
him  with  atones , at  the  commandment  of  the  Icing , in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 
2 Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21. 
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I have  noticed,  I think,  all  the  difficulties  of  this  kind.  They  are 
few  : some  of  them  admit  of  a clear,  others  of  a probable  solution.  , 1 
The  reader  will  compare  them  with  the  number,  the  variety,  the  An 
closeness,  and  the  satisfactoriness,  of  the  instances  which  are.  to  be 
set  against  them ; and  he  will  remember  the  scantiness,  in  many 
cases,  of  our  intelligence,  and  that  difficulties  always  attend  imper- 
fect information. 



• 1 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Undesigned  Coincidences . 

Between  the  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Saint  Paul  in  our  col- 
lection, and  his  history  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  there  exists 
many  notes  of  correspondency.  The  simple  perusal  of  the  writings 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  neither  the  history  was  taken  from  the 
letters,  nor  the  letters  from  the  history.  And  the  undesignedness 
of  the  agreements  (which  undesignedness  is  gathered  from  their  la- 
tency, their  minuteness,  their  obliquity,  the  suitableness  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  consist,  to  the  places  in  which  those  cir- 
cumstances occur,  and  the  circuitous  references  by  which  they  are 
traced  out)  demonstrates  that  they  have  not  been  produced  by  me- 
ditation, or  by  any  fraudulent  contrivance.  But  coincidences,  from 
which  these  causes  are  excluded,  and  which  are  too  close  and  numer- 
ous to  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  must 
necessarily  have  truth  for  their  foundation. 

This  argument  appeared  to  my  mind  of  so  much  value  (especial- 
ly for  its  assuming  nothing  beside  the  existence  of  the  books)  that  I 
have  pursued  it  through  Saint  Paul's  thirteen  epistles,  in  a work 
published  by  me  four  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Horae  Paulinae. 
I am  sensible  how  feebly  any  argument  which  depends  upon  an  in- 
duction of  particulars,  is  represented  without  examples.  On  which 
account,  I wished  to  have  abridged  my  own  volume,  in  the  manner 
in  which  I have  treated  Dr.  Lardner’s  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
But,  upon  making  the  attempt,  I did  not  find  it  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der the  articles  intelligible  by  fewer  words  than  I have  there  used. 
I must  be  content,  therefore,  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 
And  I would  particularly  invite  his  attention  to  the  observations 
which  are  made  in  it  upon  the  first  three  epistles.  I persuade  my- 
self that  he  will  find  the  proofs,  both  of  agreement,  and  undesigned- 
ness, supplied  by  these  epistles,  sufficient  to  support  the  conclusion 
which  is  there  maintained,  in  favour  both  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
writings,  and  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 

It  remains  only,  in  this  place,  to  point  out  how  the  argument  bears 
upon  the  general  question  of  the  Christian  history. 

First,  Saint  Paul  in  these  letters  affirms,  in  unequivocal  terms, 
his  own  performance  of  miracles,  and,  what  ought  particularly  to  be 
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remembered,  “ That  miracles  were  the  signs  of  an  apostle”*  If 
this  testimony  come  from  Saint  Paul’s  own  hand,  it  is  invaluable. 
And  that  it  does  so,  the  argument  before  us  fixes  in  my  mind  a firm 
assurance. 

Secondly,  it  shows  that  the  series  of  action,  represented  in  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  was  real ; which  alone  lays  a foundation  for 
the  proposition  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  our  pre- 
sent work,  viz.  that  the  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  history 
devoted  themselves  to  lives  of  toil,  suffering,  and  danger,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  that  history,  and  for  the  sake  of 
communicating  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others. 

Thirdly,  it  proves  that  Luke,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (for  the  argument  does  not  depend  upon  the 
name  of  the  author,  though  I know  no  reason  for  questioning  it)  was 
well  acquainted  with  Saint  Paul’s  history ; and  that  he  probably 
was,  what  he  professes  himself  to  be,  a companion  of  Saint  Paul’s 
travels ; which,  if  true,  establishes,  in  a considerable  degree,  the 
credit  even  of  his  Gospel,  because  it  shows,  that  the  writer,  from  his 
time,  situation,  and  connexions,  possessed  opportunities  of  inform- 
ing himself  truly  concerning  the  transactions  which  he  relates.  I 
have  little  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  what 
is  proved  concerning  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  considering  them  as 
two  parts  of  the  same  history ; for,  though  there  are  instances  of 
second  parts  being  forgeries,  I know  none  where  the  second  part  is 
genuine,  and  the  first  not  so. 

I will  only  observe,  as  a sequel  of  the  argument,  though  not  no- 
ticed in  my  work,  the  remarkable  similitude  between  the  style  of 
Saint  John’s  Gospel,  and  of  Saint  John’s  Epistle.  The  style  of 
Saint  John’s  is  not  at  all  the  style  of  Saint  Paul’s  Epistles,  though 
both  are  very  singular;  nor  is  it  the  style  of  Saint  James’s  or  of 
Saint  Peter’s  Epistles : but  it  bears  a resemblance  to  the  style  of 
the  Gospel  inscribed  with  Saint  John’s  name,  so  far  as  that  resem- 
blance can  be  expected  to  appear  which  is  not  in  simple  narrative, 
so  much  as  in  reflections,  and  in  the  representation  of  discourses. 
Writings  so  circumstanced,  prove  themselves,  and  one  another,  to 
be  genuine.  This  correspondency  is  the  more  valuable,  as  the  epis- 
tle itself  asserts,  in  St.  John’s  manner  indeed,  but  in  terms  sufficient- 
ly explicit,  the  writer’s  personal  knowledge  of  Christ’s  history : 
66  That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our 
hands  have  handled,  of  the  -word  of  life ; that  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you.”*  Who  would  not  desire — who 
perceives  not  the  value  of  an  account,  delivered  by  a writer  so  well 
informed  as  this  ? 


* Rom.  xv.  18,  19.  2 Cor.  xii.  12. 


-f*  Chap.  i.  ver.  1 — 3. 
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Of  the  History  of  the  Resurrection. 


The  history  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a part  of  the  evidence  of 
Christianity : but  I do  not  know,  whether  the  proper  strength  of 
this  passage  of  the  Christian  history,  or  wherein  its  peculiar  value, 
as  a head  of  evidence,  consists,  be  generally  understood.  It  is  not 
that,  as  a miracle,  the  resurrection  ought  to  be  accounted  a more  de- 
cisive proof  of  supernatural  agency  than  other  miracles  are ; it  is  not 
that,  as  it  stands  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  better  attested  than  some 
others ; it  is  not,  for  either  of  these  reasons,  that  more  weight  be- 
longs to  it  than  to  other  miracles,  but  for  the  following,  viz.  That 
it  is  completely  certain  that  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity,  asserted  the  fact.  And  this  would  have 
been  certain,  if  the  four  Gospels  had  been  lost,  or  never  written. 
Every  piece  of  Scripture  recognises  the  resurrection.  Every  epistle 
of  every  apostle,  every  author  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  of 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  every  writing  from  that 
age  to  the  present,  genuine  or  spurious,  on  the  side  of  Christianity 
or  against  it,  concur  in  representing  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  an 
article  of  his  history,  received  without  doubt  or  disagreement  by  all 
who  called  themselves  Christians,  as  alleged  from  the  beginning  by 
the  propagators  of  the  institution,  and  alleged  as  the  centre  of  their 
testimony.  Nothing,  I apprehend,  which  a man  does  not  himself 
see  or  hear,  can  be  more  certain  to  him  than  this  point.  I do  not 
mean,  that  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead  ; but  that  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  his  apos- 
tles, and  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  gave  out  that  he  did  so. 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  a question  may  be  made, 
whether  the  things  related  of  Christ  be  the  very  things  which  the 
apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the  religion  delivered  concerning  him  ? 
And  this  question  depends  a good  deal  upon  the  evidence  we  possess 
of  the  genuineness,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  antiquity,  credit,  and 
reception  of  the  books.  On  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  no  such 
discussion  is  necessary,  because  no  such  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
The  only  points  which  can  enter  into  our  consideration  are,  whether 
the  apostles  knowingly  published  a falsehood,  or  whether  they  were 
themselves  deceived ; whether  either  of  these  suppositions  be  possible. 
The  first,  I think,  is  pretty  generally  given  up.  The  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  and  of  the  men ; the  extreme  unlikelihood  that  such 
men  should  engage  in  such  a measure  as  a scheme ; their  personal 
toils,  and  dangers,  and  sufferings,  in  the  cause ; their  appropriation 
of  their  whole  time  to  the  object ; the  warm  and  seemingly  unaffect- 
ed zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  they  profess  their  sincerity ; ex- 
empt their  memory  from  the  suspicion  of  imposture.  The  solution 
more  deserving  of  notice,  is  that  which  would  resolve  the  conduct  of 
the  apostles  into  enthusiasm  ; which  would  class  the  evidence  of 
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i Christ’s  resurrection  with  the  numerous  stories  that  are  extant  of  the 
! apparitions  of  dead  men.  There  are  circumstances  in  the  narrative, 
as  it  is  preserved  in  our  histories,  which  destroy  this  comparison  en- 
tirely. It  was  not  one  person,  but  many,  who  saw  him ; they  saw 
him  not  only  separately  but  together,  not  only  by  night,  but  by  day, 
)fi  not  at  a distance,  but  near,  not  once,  but  several  times;  they  not 
)f  only  saw  him,  but  touched  him,  conversed  with  him,  ate  with  him, 
\ examined  his  person  to  satisfy  their  doubts.  These  particulars  are 
t decisive  : but  they  stand,  I do  admit,  upon  the  credit  of  our  records. 
* I would  answer,  therefore,  the  insinuation  of  enthusiasm,  by  a cir- 
t cumstance  which  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing ; and  the  re- 
i ality  of  which  must  be  confessed  by  all  who  allow,  what  I believe 
is  not  denied,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  whether  true  or  false, 
was  asserted  by  his  disciples  from  the  beginning ; and  that  circum- 
stance is,  the  nonproduction  of  the  dead  .body.  It  is  related  in  the 
history,  what  indeed  the  story  of  the  resurrection  necessarily  implies, 
that  the  corpse  was  missing  out  of  the  sepulchre : it  is  related  also 
in  the  history,  that  the  Jews  reported  that  the  followers  of  Christ 
had  stolen  it  away.*  And  this  account,  though  loaded  with  great 
improbabilities,  such  as  the  situation  of  the  disciples,  their  fears  for 
their  own  safety  at  the  time,  the  unlikelihood  of  their  expecting  to 
succeed,  the  difficulty  of  actual  success, and  the  inevitable  conse- 
! quence  of  detection  and  failure,  was,  nevertheless,  the  most  credible 
account  that  could  be  given  of  the  matter.  Rut.  it  proceeds  entirely 
upon  the  supposition  of  fraud,  as  all  the  old  objections  did.  What 
account  can  be  given  of  the  body , upon  the  supposition  of  enthusi- 
asm ? It  is  impossible  our  Lord’s  followers  could  believe  that  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  if  his  corpse  was  lying  before  them.  No  en- 
thusiasm ever  reached  to  such  a pitch  of  extravagancy  as  that : a 
spirit  may  be  an  illusion ; a body  is  a real  thing,  an  object  of  sense, 
in  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  All  accounts  of  spectres  leave 
the  body  in  the  grave.  And  although  the  body  of  Christ  might  be 
removed  by  frauds  and  for  the  purposes  of  fraud,  yet  without  any 
such  intention,  and  by  sincere  but  deluded  men  (which  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  apostolic  character  we  are  now  examining)  no  such 
attempt  could  be  made.  The  presence  and  the  absence  of  the  dead 
body  are  alike  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  enthusiasm  ; for, 
if  present,  it  must  have  cured  their  enthusiasm  at  once  ; if  absent, 
fraud,  not  enthusiasm,  must  have  carried  it  away. 

* “And  this  saying,”  Saint  Matthew  writes,  “is  commonly  reported  amongst 
the  Jews  until  this  day,”  (chap,  xxviii.  15.)  The  evangelist  may  be  thought  good 
authority  as  to  this  point,  even  by  those  who  do  not  admit  his  evidence  in  every 
other  point : and  this  point  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  body  was  missing. 

It  has  been  rightly,  I think,  observed  by  Dr.  Townshend  (Dis.  upon  the  lies.  p. 
126)  that  the  story  of  the  guards  carried  collusion  upon  the  face  of  it : — “ His  disci- 
ples came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away,  while  we  slept.”  Men  in  their  circumstances 
would  not  have  made  such  an  acknowledgment  of  their  negligence,  without  previous 
assurances  of  protection  and  impunity. 

*t*  “ Especially  at  the  full  moon,  the  city  full  of  people,  many  probably  passing  the 
whole  night,  as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  done,  in  the  open  air,  the  sepulchre  so 
near  the  city  as  to  be  now  enclosed  within  the  walls.”  Priestley  on  the  Itesurrec- 
tion,  p.  24.  * 
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But  farther,  if  we  admit,  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  tin 
histories,  so  much  of  the  account  as  states  that  the  religion  of  Jesu 
was  set  up  at  Jerusalem,  and  set  up  with  asserting,  in  the  very  plact 
in  which  he  had  been  buried,  and  a few  days  after  he  had  beer 
buried,  his  resurrection  out  of  the  grave,  it  is  evident  that,  if  his 
body  could  have  been  found,  the  Jews  would  have  produced  it,  as 
the  shortest  and  completest  answer  possible  to  the  whole  story.  The]  jj  t 
attempt  of  the  apostles  could  not  have  survived  this  refutation  a mo-|  !. 


ment.  If  we  also  admit,  upon  the  authority  of  Saint  Matthew,  that 
the  Jews  were  advertised  of  the  expectation  of  Christ’s  followers, 
and  that  they  had  taken  due  precaution  in  consequence  of  this  no- 
tice, and  that  the  body  was  in  marked  and  public  custody,  the  ob- 
servation receives  more  force  still.  For,  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
caution, and  although  thus  prepared  and  forewarned;  when  the|  p 
story  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  came  forth,  as  it  immediately  did  ; a 
when  it  was  publicly  asserted  by  his  disciples,  and  made  the  groun ’ 
and  basis  of  their  preaching  in  his  name,  and  collecting  followers  to 
his  religion,  the  Jews  had  not  the  body  to  produce;  but  were  obli- 
ged to  meet  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  by  an  answer,  not  contain- 
ing indeed  any  impossibility  in  itself,  but  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  their  integrity ; that  is,  in  other  words,  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  which  would  resolve  their  conduct 
into  enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Propagation  of  Christianity . 

In  this  argument,  the  first  consideration  is  the  fact ; in  what  de- 
gree, within  what  time,  and  to  what  extent,  Christianity  actually 
was  propagated. 

The  accounts  of  the  matter,  which  can  be  collected  from  our  books, 
are  as  follow : A few  days  after  Christ’s  disappearance  out  of  the 
world,  we  find  an  assembly  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  number 
of  cc  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  which  hundred  and  twenty 
were,  probably,  a little  association  of  believers,  met  together,  not 
merely  as  believers  in  Christ,  but  as  personally  connected  with  the 
apostles,  and  with  one  another.  Whatever  was  the  number  of  be- 
lievers then  in  Jerusalem,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  so 
small  a company  should  assemble : for  there  is  no  proof,  that  the 
followers  of  Christ  were  yet  formed  into  a society ; that  the  society 
was  reduced  into  any  order ; that  it  was  at  this  time  even  understood 
that  a new  religion  (in  the  sense  which  that  term  conveys  to  us)  was 
to  be  set  up  in  the  world,  or  how  the  professors  of  that  religion  were 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  death  of  Christ 
had  left,  we  may  suppose,  the  generality  of  his  disciples  in  great 
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fc  doubt,  both  as  to  what  they  wrere  to  do,  and  concerning  what  was  to 
s follow. 

2 This  meeting  was  holden,  as  we  have  already  said,  a few  days 
i!  after  Christ’s  ascension  : for,  ten  days  after  that  event  was  the  day 
5! of  Pentecost,  when,  as  our  history  relates,*  upon  a signal  display  of 
s Divine  agency  attending  the  persons  of  the  apostles,  there  were  add- 
led to  the  society  44  about  three  thousand  souls.”‘j'  But  here,  it  is 
not,  I think,  to  be  taken,  that  these  three  thousand  were  all  convert- 
ed by  this  single  miracle ; but  rather,  that  many,  who  before  were 
believers  in  Christ,  became  now  professors  of  Christianity ; that  is 
to  say,  when  they  found  that  a religion  was  to  be  established,  a so- 
ciety formed  and  set  up  in  the  name  of  Christ,  governed  by  his  laws, 
avowing  their  belief  in  his  mission,  united  amongst  themselves,  and 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  visible  distinctions ; in  pur- 
suance of  their  former  conviction,  and  by  virtue  of  what  they  had 
heard  and  seen  and  known  of  Christ’s  history,  they  publicly  became 
members  of  it. 

We  read  in  the  fourth  chapter];  of  the  Acts,  that,  soon  after  this, 
44  the  number  of  the  men,”  i.  e.  the  society  openly  professing  their 
belief  in  Christ,  44  was  about  five  thousand.”  So  that  here  is  an  in- 
crease of  two  thousand  within  a very  short  time.  And  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  many,  both  now  and  afterward,  who,  although  they 
believed  in  Christ,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  join  themselves  to 
this  society ; or  who  waited  to  see  what  was  likely  to  become  of  it. 
Gamaliel,  whose  advice  to  the  Jewish  council  is  recorded  Acts,  v.  34, 
i appears  to  have  been  of  this  description ; perhaps  Nicodemus,  and 
| perhaps  also  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  This  class  of  men,  their  cha- 
| racter  and  their  rank,  are  likewise  pointed  out  by  Saint  John,  in  the 
| twelfth  chapter  of  his  Gospel : 44  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  ru- 
lers also,  many  believed  on  him  : but  because  of  the  Pharisees,  they 
did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue, 
for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.”  Per- 
sons such  as  these,  might  admit  the  miracles  of  Christ,  without  being 
immediately  convinced  that  they  were  under  obligation  to  make  a 
public  profession  of  Christianity,  at  the  risk  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
them  in  life,  and  even  of  life  itself.  § 

* Acts,  ii.  1.  *J-  Ibid.  ii.  41.  $ Verse  4. 

§ 44  Beside  those  who  professed,  and  those  who  rejected  and  opposed,  Christianity ; 
there  were,  in  all  probability,  multitudes  between  both,  neither  perfect  Christians, 
nor  yet  unbelievers.  They  had  a favourable  opinion  of  the  Gospel,  but  worldly  con- 
siderations made  them  unwilling  to  own  it.  There  were  many  circumstances  which 
inclined  them  to  think  that  Christianity  was  a divine  revelation,  but  there  were 
many  inconveniences  which  attended  the  open  profession  of  it ; and  they  could  not 
find  in  themselves  courage  enough  to  bear  them,  to  disoblige  their  friends  and  fami- 
ly, to  ruin  their  fortunes,  to  lose  their  reputation,  their  liberty,  and  their  life,  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  religion.  Therefore  they  were  willing  to  hope,  that  if  they  en- 
deavoured to  observe  the  great  principles  of  morality,  which  Christ  had  represented 
as  the  principal  part,  the  sum  and  substance,  of  religion ; if  they  thought  honour- 
ably of  the  Gospel ; if  they  offered  no  injury  to  the  Christians ; if  they  did  them  all 
the  services  that  they  could  safely  perform  ; they  were  willing  to  hope,  that  God 
i would  accept  this,  and  that  He  would  excuse  and  forgive  the  rest.”  Jortin’s  Dis. 
on  the  Christ.  Rel.  p.  91.  ed.  4. 
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Christianity,  however,  proceeded  to  increase  in  Jerusalem  by 
progress  equally  rapid  with  its  first  success ; for,  in  the  next*  chap-1 
ter  of  our  history,  we  read  that,  44  believers  were  the  more  added  tc 
the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.”  And  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  new  society  appears  in  the  first  verse  of  the  succeeding 
chapter,  wherein  we  are  told,  that,  44  when  the  number  of  the  disci- 
ples was  multiplied , there  arose  a murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against 
the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected  ;”-f*  and,  after- 
ward in  the  same  chapter,  it  is  declared  expressly,  that  44  the  number 
of  the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly,  and  that  a great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith.” 

This  I call  the  first  period  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  It 
commences  with  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  extends,  as  may  be 
collected  from  incidental  notes  of  time,  J to  something  more  than  one 
year  after  that  event.  During  which  term,  the  preaching  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  far  as  our  documents  inform  us,  was  confined  to  the  sin- 
gle city  of  Jerusalem.  And  how  did  it  succeed  there?  The  first 
assembly  which  we  meet  with  of  Christ’s  disciples,  and  that  a few 
days  after  his  removal  from  the  world,  consisted  of  44  one  hundred 
and  twenty.”  About  a week  after  this,  44  three  thousand  were  add- 
ed in  one  day ;”  and  the  number  of  Christians,  publicly  baptized, 
and  publicly  associating  together,  was  very  soon  increased  to  44  five 
thousand.”  44  Multitudes  both  of  men  and  women  continued  to  be 
added;”  44 disciples  multiplied  greatly,”  and  44 many  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  as  well  as  others,  became  obedient  to  the  faith ;”  and  this 
within  a space  of  less  than  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
institution. 

By  reason  of  a persecution  raised  against  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
the  converts  were  driven  from  that  city,  and  dispersed  throughout 
the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria.§  Wherever  they  came,  they 
brought  their  religion  with  them : for,  our  historian  informs  us,fT 
that  44  1 


they,  that  were  scattered  abroad,  went  every  where  preaching 


the  word.”  The  effect  of  this  preaching  comes  afterward  to  be  no- 


ticed, where  the  historian  is  led,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative 
observe,  that  then  (i.  e.  about  three  years**  posterior  to  this)  44  the 
churches  had  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
and  were  edified,  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied.”  This  was  the  work 
of  the  second  period,  which  comprises  about  four  years. 

Hitherto  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  been  confined  to  Jews, 
to  Jewish  proselytes,  and  to  Samaritans.  And  I cannot  forbear 
from  setting  down  in  this  place,  an  observation  of  Mr.  Bryant,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  well  founded;  — 44  The  Jews  still  re- 
main : but  how  seldom  is  it  that  we  can  make  a single  proselyte ! 
There  is  reason  to  think,  that  there  were  more  converted  by  the  apos- 


* Acts,  v.  14.  f Ibid.  vi.  1. 

Vide  Pearson’s  Antiq.  1.  xviii.  c.  7.  Benson’s  History  of  Christ,  b.  i.  p.  148. 
§ Acts,  viii.  1.  Ver.  4.  **  Benson,  book  i.  p.  207. 
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a ties  in  one  day,  than  have  since  been  won  over  in  the  last  thousand 
k years.”* 

It  was  not  yet  known  to  the  apostles,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
propose  the  religion  to  mankind  at  large.  That  44  mystery,”  as  Saint 
,j  Paul  calls  it,-f*  and  as  it  then  was,  was  revealed  to  Peter  by  an  espe- 
icial  miracle.  It  appears  to  have  been|  about  seven  years  after 
J Christ's  ascension,  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  of 
Caesarea.  A year  after  this,  a great  multitude  of  Gentiles  were  con- 
verted at  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  expressions  employed  by  the  his- 
torian.;,vare  these:  — “A  great  number  believed,  and  turned  to  the 
Lord ;”  64  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord ;”  46  the  apostles 
Barnabas  and  Paul  taught  much  people.”§  Upon  Herod’s  death, 
which  happened  in  the  next  year,^[  it  is  observed,  that  44  the  word 
of  God  grew  and  multiplied.”**  Three  years  from  this  time,  upon 
the  preaching  of  Paul  at  Iconium,  the  metropolis  of  Lycaonia,  44  a 
great  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks  believed  and  after- 
ward, in  the  course  of  this  very  progress,  he  is  represented  as  44  ma- 
king many  disciples”  at  Derbe,  a principal  city  in  the  same  district. 
Three  yearsJJ  after  this,  which  brings  us  to  sixteen  after  the  ascen- 
sion, the  apostles  wrote  a public  letter  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile 
converts  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  with  which  letter  Paul  trav- 
elled through  these  countries,  and  found  the  churches  44  established 
in  the  faith,  and  increasing  in  number  daily .”§§  From  Asia,  the 
apostle  proceeded  into  Greece,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Mace- 
donia, we  find  him  at  Thessalonica ; in  which  city,  44  some  of  the 
Jews  believed,  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a great  multitude.”^]" ^]" 
We  meet  also  here  with  an  accidental  hint  of  the  general  progress  of 
the  Christian  mission,  in  the  exclamation  of  the  tumultuous  Jews  of 
Thessalonica,  44  that  they,  who  had  turned  the  world  upside  down, 
were  come  thither  also.”***  At  Berea,  the  next  city  at  which  Saint 
Paul  arrives,  the  historian,  who  was  present,  informs  us  that  44  many 
of  the  Jews  believed.”*f*‘[**|'  The  next  year  and  a half  of  Saint 
I Paul’s  ministry  was  spent  at  Corinth.  Of  his  success  in  that  city, 
we  receive  the  following  intimations ; 44  that  many  of  the  Corinthians 
believed  and  were  baptized ;”  and  44  that  it  was  revealed  to  the  apos- 
tle by  Christ,  that  he  had  much  people  in  that  city.”JJJ  Within 
less  than  a year  after  his  departure  from  Corinth,  and  twenty-five§§§ 
years  after  the  ascension,  Saint  Paul  fixed  his  station  at  Ephesus, 
for  the  space  of  two  years^[^[^[  and  something  more.  The  effect 
of  his  ministry  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood  drew  from  the  his- 
torian a reflection,  how  44  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  pre- 
vailed.”**** And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  we  find  Deme- 
trius at  the  head  of  a party,  who  were  alarmed  by  the  progress  of 

* Bryant  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  112. 
f Eph.  iii.  3 — 6.  J Benson,  book  ii.  p.  236.  § Acts,  xi.  21,  24,  26. 

Benson,  book  ii.  p.  289.  **  Acts,  xii.  24.  f-f  Ibid.  xiv.  1. 

Benson’s  History  of  Christ,  book  iii.  p.  50.  §§  Acts,  xvi.  5. 

fir  Ibid.  xvii.  4.  ***  Ibid.  xvii.  6.  -ff*}*  Ibid.  xvii.  12. 

Ibid,  xviii.  8*-10.  §§§  Benson,  book  iii.  p.  160.  f f f Acts,  xix.  10. 

****  Ibid.  xix.  20. 
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the  religion,  complaining,  that  44  not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  also 
throughout  all  Asia  (z.  e.  the  province  of  Lydia,  and  the  country  ! 
adjoining  to  Ephesus)  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away 
much  people.’1*  Beside  these  accounts,  there  occurs,  incidentally, 
mention  of  converts  at  Rome,  Alexandria,  Athens,  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  i 
Macedonia,  Philippi. 

This  is  the  third  period  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
setting  off  in  the  seventh  year  after  the  ascension,  and  ending  at  the 
twenty-eighth.  Now,  lay  these  three  periods  together,  and  observe  j 
how  the  progress  of  the  religion  by  these  accounts  is  represented. : 
The  institution,  which  properly  began  only  after  its  Author’s  remo- 
val from  the  world,  before  the  end  of  thirty  years  had  spread  itself 
through  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  almost  all  the  numerous  dis-i 
tricts  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  through  Greece,  and  the  islands  of  the  | 
JEgean  Sea,  the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extended  itself  to  Rome, 
and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus,  Corinth, 
Thessalonica,  Berea,  Iconium,  Derbe,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at  Lydda, 
Saron,  the  number  of  converts  is  intimated  by  the  expressions,  44  a I 1 
great  number,”  44  great  multitudes,”  44  much  people.”  Converts  are  I 
mentioned,  without  any  designation  of  their  number,-)*  at  Tyre,  Cae-  j 
sarea,  Troas,  Athens,  Philippi,  Lystra,  Damascus.  During  all  this  | : 
time,  Jerusalem  continued  not  only  the  centre  of  the  mission,  but  a 
principal  seat  of  the  religion  ; for  when  Saint  Paul  returned  thither  i 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  considering  the  j 
accounts,  the  other  apostles  pointed  out  to  him,  as  a reason  for  his  i 
compliance  with  their  advice,  44  how  many  thousands  (myriads,  ten 
thousands)  there  were  in  that  city  who  believed.’’^ 

Upon  this  abstract,  and  the  writing  from  which  it  is  drawn,  the 
following  observations  seem  material  to  be  made  : 

I.  That  the  account  comes  from  a person,  who  was  himself 
concerned  in  a portion  of  what  he  relates,  and  was  contemporary 
with  the  whole  of  it ; who  visited  Jerusalem,  and  frequented  the 
society  of  those  who  had  acted,  and  were  acting  the  chief  parts  in 
the  transaction.  I lay  down  this  point  positively  ; for  had  the  an-  * 
cient  attestations  to  this  valuable  record  been  less  satisfactory  than 
they  are,  the  unaffectedness  and  simplicity  with  which  the  author  j 
notes  his  presence  upon  certain  occasions,  and  the  entire  absence  of  : 
art  and  design  from  these  notices,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  per-  ] 
suade  my  mind,  that,  whoever  he  was,  he  actually  lived  in  the  times, 
and  occupied  the  situation,  in  which  he  represents  himself  to  be.  I 
When  I say,  44  whoever  he  was,”  I do  not  mean  to  cast  a doubt 

* Acts,  xix.  26. 

•j-  Considering  the  extreme  conciseness  of  many  parts  of  the  history,  the  silence 
about  the  numbers  of  converts  is  no  proof  of  their  paucity  ; for  at  Philippi,  no  men- 
tion whatever  is  made  of  the  number,  yet  St.  Paul  addressed  an  epistle  to  that 
church.  The  churches  of  Galatia,  and  the  affairs  of  those  churches,  were  consider- 
able enough  to  be  the  subject  of  another  letter,  and  of  much  of  Saint  Paul’s  solici- 
tude : yet  no  account  is  preserved  in  the  history  of  his  success,  or  even  of  his  preach- 
ing in  that  country,  except  the  slight  notice  which  these  words  convey: — “ When 
they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia,  and  the  region  of  Galatia— - they  assayed  to  go 
into  Bithynia.”  Acts,  xvi.  6.  % Acts,  xxi.  20. 
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upon  the  name  to  which  antiquity  hath  ascribed  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (for  there  is  no  cause  that  I am  acquainted  with,  for  ques- 
tioning it)  but  to  observe,  that,  in  such  a case  as  this,  the  time  and 
situation  of  the  author  is  of  more  importance  than  his  name ; and 
that  these  appear  from  the  work  itself,  and  in  the  most  unsuspicious 
form. 

II.  That  this  account  is  a very  incomplete  account  of  the  preach- 
ing and  propagation  of  Christianity  ; I mean,  that,  if  what  we  read 
in  the  history  be  true,  much  more  than  what  the  history  contains 
must  be  true  also.  For,  although  the  narrative  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  derived  has  been  entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is 
in  fact  a history  of  the  twelve  apostles  only  during  a short  time  of 
their  continuing  together  at  Jerusalem  ; and  even  of  this  period  the 
account  is  very  concise.  The  work  afterward  consists  of  a few  im- 
portant passages  of  Peter’s  ministry,  of  the  speech  and  death  of  Ste- 
phen, of  the  preaching  of  Philip  the  deacon  ; and  the  sequel  of  the 
volume,  that  is,  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  is  taken  up  with  the  conver- 
sion, the  travels,  the  discourses,  and  history  of  the  new  apostle,  Paul ; 
in  which  history  also,  large  portions  of  time  are  often  passed  over 
with  very  scanty  notice. 

III.  That  the  account,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  for  this  very  reason 
more  credible.  Had  it  been  the  author’s  design  to  have  displayed 
the  early  progress  of  Christianity,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  col- 
lected, or,  at  least,  have  set  forth,  accounts  of  the  preaching  of  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  who  cannot,  without  extreme  improbability,  be 
supposed  to  have  remained  silent  and  inactive,  or  not  to  have  met 
with  a share  of  that  success  which  attended  their  colleagues.  To 
which  may  be  added,  as  an  observation  of  the  same  kind, 

IV.  That  the  intimations  of  the  number  of  converts,  and  of  the 
success  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  come  out  for  the  most  part 
incidentally  ; are  drawn  from  the  historian  by  the  occasion  ; such  as 
the  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  converts  ; the  rest  from  persecution  ; 
Herod’s  death ; the  sending  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and  Barnabas 
calling  Paul  to  his  assistance ; Paul  coming  to  a place,  and  finding 
there  disciples ; the  clamour  of  the  Jews ; the  complaint  of  artificers 
interested  in  the  support  of  the  popular  religion  ; the  reason  assigned 
to  induce  Paul  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  occasions,  it  is  probable  that  no  notice 
whatever  would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  converts  in  several 
of  the  passages  in  which  that  notice  now  appears.  All  this  tends  to 
remove  the  suspicion  of  a design  to  exaggerate  or  deceive. 

Parallel  testimonies  with  the  history,  are  the  letters  of  Saint 
Paul,  and  of  the  other  apostles,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Those 
of  Saint  Paul  are  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Corinth,  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  the  church  of  Galatia,  and,  if  the  inscription  be  right, 
of  Ephesus ; his  ministry  at  all  which  places,  is  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory : to  the  church  of  Colosse,  or  rather  to  the  churches  of  Colosse 
and  Laodicea  jointly,  which  he  had  not  then  visited.  They  recog- 
nise by  reference  the  churches  of  Judea,  the  churches  of  Asia,  and 
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44  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles.”*  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,*)' 
the  author  is  led  to  deliver  a remarkable  declaration  concerning  the 
extent  of  his  preaching,  its  efficacy,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  ascribes 
it — 44  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient  by  word  and  deed,  through 
mighty  signs  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; so 
that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  unto  Illyricum,  I have  fully  j 
preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ.”  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,J 
we  find  an  oblique  but  very  strong  signification  of  the  then  general  j 
state  of  the  Christian  mission,  at  least  as  it  appeared  to  Saint  Paul : 

— 44  If  ye  continue  in  the  faith,  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not 
moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  which  ye  have  heard,  and  f 
which  was  preached  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven  which 
Gospel,  he  had  reminded  them  near  the  beginning^  of  his  letter, 

<c  was  present  with  them,  as  it  was  in  all  the  world.”  The  expres- 
sions are  hyperbolical ; but  they  are  hyperboles  which  could  only  be 
used  by  a writer  who  entertained  a strong  sense  of  the  subject.  The 
first  epistle  of  Peter  accosts  the  Christians  dispersed  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,’ and  Bithynia. 


It  comes  next  to  be  considered,  how  far  these  accounts  are  con- 
firmed, or  followed  up,  by  other  evidence. 

Tacitus,  in  delivering  a relation,  which  has  already  been  laid  be- 
fore the  reader,  of  the  fire  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Nero  (which  coincides  with  the  thirtieth  year  after  Christ’s  ascen-  | 
sion)  asserts,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  suppress  the  rumours  of 
having  been  himself  the  author  of  the  mischief,  procured  the  Chris- 
tians to  be  accused.  Of  which  Christians,  thus  brought  into  his  nar- 
rative, the  following  is  so  much  of  the  historian’s  account,  as  belongs 
to  our  present  purpose  : 4 4 They  had  their  denomination  from  Chris-  1 
tus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  as  a criminal  by 
the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  This  pernicious  superstition, 
checked  for  awhile,  broke  out  again,  and  spread  not  only  over 
but  reached  the  city  also.  At  first,  they  only  were  apprehended 
who  confessed  themselves  of  that  sect ; afterward  a vast  multitude 
were  discovered  by  them.”  This  testimony  to  the  early  propagation 
of  Christianity  is  extremely  material.  It  is  from  an  historian  of  ! 
great  reputation,  living  near  the  time ; from  a stranger  and  an  enemy 
to  the  religion ; and  it  joins  immediately  with  the  period  through 
which  the  Scripture  accounts  extend.  It  establishes  these  points : 
that  the  religion  began  at  Jerusalem  ; that  it  spread  throughout  Ju- 
dea; that  it  had  reached  Rome,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  had 
there  obtained  a great  number  of  converts.  This  was  about  six 
years  after  the  time  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  something  more  than  two  years  after  he  arrived  there  himself. 
The  converts  to  the  religion  were  then  so  numerous  at  Rome,  that 
of  those  who  were  betrayed  by  the  information  of  the  persons  first 

* 1 Thess.  ii.  H.  f llom-  xv.  18,  19.  J Col.  i.  23. 
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persecuted,  a great  multitude  (multitude)  ingens)  were  discovered 
and  seized. 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  temporary  check  which  Tacitus  re- 
presents Christianity  to  have  received  (repressa  in  praesens)  referred 
to  the  persecution  at  Jerusalem,  which  followed  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen ; (Acts,  viii.)  and  which,  by  dispersing  the  converts,  caused 
the  institution,  in  some  measure,  to  disappear.  Its  second  eruption 
at  the  same  place,  and  within  a short  time,  has  much  in  it  of  the  cha- 
racter of  truth.  It  was  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  men  who 
knew  what  they  relied  upon. 

Next,  in  order  of  time,  and  perhaps  superior  in  importance,  is  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Pliny  was  the  Roman  governor 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  two  considerable  districts  in  the  northern 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  situation  in  which  he  found  his  province, 
led  him  to  apply  to  the  emperor  (Trajan)  for  his  direction  as  to  the 
conduct  he  was  to  hold  towards  the  Christians.  The  letter  in  which 
this  application  is  contained,  was  written  not  quite  eighty  years  af- 
ter Christ’s  ascension.  The  president,  in  this  letter,  states  the  mea- 
sures he  had  already  pursued,  and  then  adds,  as  his  reason  for  re- 
sorting to  the  emperor’s  counsel  and  authority,  the  following  words  : 
— u Suspending  all  judicial  proceeding,  I have  recourse  to  you  for 
advice  ; for  it  has  appeared  to  me  a matter  highly  deserving  consid- 
eration, especially  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  are 
in  danger  of  suffering : for,  many  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank,  of 
both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the 
contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns 
also,  and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless  it  seemed  to  me,  that  it 
may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples, 
which  were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented  ; and  the 
sacred  solemnities,  after  a long  intermission,  are  revived.  Victims, 
likewise,  are  every  where  (passim)  brought  up ; whereas,  for  some 
time,  there  were  few  to  purchase  them.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine, that  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  grant- 
ed to  those  that  shall  repent.”* 

It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  passage  of  Pliny’s  letter,  here 
quoted,  proves,  not  only  that  the  Christians  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia 
were  now  numerous,  but  that  they  had  subsisted  there  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  “ It  is  certain,”  he  says,  “ that  the  temples,  which 
were  almost  forsaken  (plainly  ascribing  this  desertion  of  the  popular 
worship  to  the  prevalency  of  Christianity)  begin  to  be  more  fre- 
quented ; and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a long  intermission,  are 
revived.”  There  are  also  two  clauses  in  the  former  part  of  the  let- 
ter which  indicate  the  same  thing ; one,  in  which  he  declares  that  he 
had  66  never  been  present  at  any  trials  of  Christians,  and  therefore 
knew  not  what  was  the  usual  subject  of  inquiry  and  punishment,  or 
how  far  either  was  wont  to  be  urged.”  The  second  clause  is  the 
following : “ Others  were  named  by  an  informer,  who,  at  first,  con- 
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fessed  themselves  Christians,  and  afterward  denied  it ; the  rest  said, 
they  had  been  Christians,  some  three  years  ago,  some  longer,  and 
some  about  twenty  years.”  It  is  also  apparent,  that  Pliny  speaks  of 
the  Christians  as  a description  of  men  well  known  to  the  person  to 
whom  he  writes.  His  first  sentence  concerning  them  is,  “ I have 
never  been  present  at  the  trials  of  Christians.”  This  mention  of  the 
name  of  Christians,  without  any  preparatory  explanation,  shows  that 
it  was  a term  familiar  both  to  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Had  it  not  been  so,  Pliny  would  natu- 
rally have  begun  his  letter  by  informing  the  emperor,  that  he  had 
met  with  a certain  set  of  men  in  the  province,  called  Christians. 

Here  then  is  a very  singular  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  a short  space.  It  was  not  fourscore  years  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  when  Pliny  wrote  this  letter ; nor  seventy  years 
since  the  apostles  of  Jesus  began  to  mention  his  name  to  the  Gentile 
world.  Bithynia  and  Pontus  were  at  a great  distance  from  Judea, 
the  centre  from  which  the  religion  spread ; yet  in  these  provinces, 
Christianity  had  long  subsisted,  and  Christians  were  now  in  such 
numbers  as  to  lead  the  Roman  governor  to  report  to  the  emperor, 
that  they  were  found  not  only  in  cities,  but  in  villages  and  in  open 
countries ; of  all  ages,  of  every  rank  and  condition  ; that  they  abound- 
ed so  much,  as  to  have  produced  a visible  desertion  of  the  temples ; 
that  beasts  brought  to  market  for  victims,  had  few  purchasers ; that 
the  sacred  solemnities  were  much  neglected: — circumstances  noted 
by  Pliny,  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  to  the  emperor  the  ef- 
fect and  prevalency  of  the  new  institution. 

No  evidence  remains,  by  which  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Christians 
were  more  numerous  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire  ; nor  has  any  reason  been  offered  to  show  why 
they  should  be  so.  Christianity  did  not  begin  in  these  countries,  nor 
•near  them.  I do  not  know,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  confine  the 
description  in  Pliny’s  letter  to  the  state  of  Christianity  in  those  pro- 
vinces, even  if  no  other  account  of  the  same  subject  had  come  down 
to  us ; but,  certainly,  this  letter  may  fairly  be  applied  in  aid  and 
confirmation  of  the  representations  given  of  the  general  state  of 
Christianity  in  the  world,  by  Christian  writers  of  that  and  the  next 
succeeding  age. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  thirty  years  after  Pliny,  and 
one  hundred  and  six  after  the  ascension,  has  these  remarkable 
words : **  There  is  not  a nation,  either  of  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or  of 
any  other  name,  even  of  those  who  wander  in  tribes,  and  live  in 
tents,  amongst  whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to 
the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  universe  by  the  name  of  the  crucified 
Jesus.”*  Tertullian,  who  comes  about  fifty  years  after  Justin,  ap- 
peals to  the  governors  of  the  Roman  empire  in  these  terms:  “We 
were  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  your  cities,  islands,  towns, 
and  boroughs,  the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum.  They  (the 
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heathen  adversaries  of  Christianity)  lament  that  every  sex,  age,  and 
condition,  and  persons  of  every  rank  also,  are  converts  to  that 
name.”*  I do  allow  that  these  expressions  are  loose,  and  may  be 
called  declamatory.  But  even  declamation  hath  its  bounds  : this 
public  boasting,  upon  a subject  which  must  be  known  to  every  rea- 
der, was  not  only  useless  but  unnatural,  unless  the  truth  of  the  case, 
in  a considerable  degree,  correspond  with  the  description ; at  least, 
unless  it  had  been  both  true  and  notorious,  that  great  multitudes  of 
Christians,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  were  to  be  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  same  Tertullian,  in  another  passage, 
by  way  of  setting  forth  the  extensive  diffusion  of  Christianity,  enu- 
merates as  belonging  to  Christ,  besides  many  other  countries,  the 
44  Moors  and  Gaetulians  of  Africa,  the  borders  of  Spain,  several  na- 
tions of  France,  and  parts  of  Britain,  inaccessible  to  the  Romans,  the 
Sarmatians,  Daci,  Germans,  and  Scythians  ;”*(*  and,  which  is  more 
material  than  the  extent  of  the  institution,  the  number  of  Christians 
in  the  several  countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  is  thus  expressed  by 
him  : 44  Although  so  great  a multitude  that  in  almost  every  city  we 
form  the  greater  part,  we  pass  our  time  modestly  and  in  silence,”]: 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  preceded  Tertullian  by  a few  years,  in- 
troduces a comparison  between  the  success  of  Christianity,  and  that 
of  the  most  celebrated  philosophical  institutions : 64  The  philosophers 
were  confined  to  Greece,  and  to  their  particular  retainers ; but  the 
doctrine  of  the  Master  of  Christianity  did  not  remain  in  Judea,  as 
philosophy  did  in  Greece,  but  is  spread  throughout  the  whole  world, 
in  every  nation,  and  village,  and  city,  both  of  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
converting  both  whole  houses  and  separate  individuals,  having  al- 
ready brought  over  to  the  truth  not  a few  of  the  philosophers  them- 
selves. If  the  Greek  philosophy  be  prohibited,  it  immediately  van- 
ishes ; whereas,  from  the  first  preaching  of  our  doctrine,  kings  and 
tyrants,  governors  and  presidents,  with  their  whole  train,  and  with 
the  populace  on  their  side,  have  endeavoured  with  their  whole  might 
to  exterminate  it,  yet  doth  it  flourish  more  and  more.”§  Origen, 
who  follows  Tertullian  at  the  distance  of  only  thirty  years,  delivers 
nearly  the  same  account : 44  In  every  part  of  the  world,”  says  he, 
44  throughout  all  Greece,  and  in  all  other  nations,  there  are  innu- 
merable and  immense  multitudes,  who,  having  left  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  those  whom  they  esteemed  gods,  have  given  themselves 
up  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  religion  of  Christ : and  this  not 
without  the  bitterest  resentment  from  the  idolaters,  by  whom  they 
were  frequently  put  to  torture,  and  sometimes  to  death : and  it  is 
wonderful  to  observe,  how,  in  so  short  a time,  the  religion  has  in- 
creased, amidst  punishment  and  death,  and  every  kind  of  torture.”^]" 
In  another  passage,  Origen  draws  the  following  candid  comparison 
between  the  state  of  Christianity  in  his  time,  and  the  condition  of 
its  more  primitive  ages:  44  By  the  good  providence  of  God,  the 
Christian  religion  has  so  flourished  and  increased  continually,  that  it 

* Tertull.  Apol.  c.  37.  -f-  Ad  Jud.  c.  7. 
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is  now  preached  freely  without  molestation,  although  there  were  a 
thousand  obstacles  to  the  spreading  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  the 
world.  But  as  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  Gentiles  should  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  all  the  counsels  of  men  against  the  Christians  were 
defeated : and  by  how  much  the  more  emperors  and  governors  of 
provinces,  and  the  people  every  where  strove  to  depress  them  ; so  j 
much  the  more  have  they  increased,  and  prevailed  exceedingly.1’* * * §  I 
It  is  well  known,  that  within  less  than  eighty  years  after  this,  the 
Roman  empire  became  Christian  under  Constantine : and  it  is  pro-  j 
bable  that  Constantine  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Christians,  [ 
because  they  were  the  powerful  party  ; for  Arnobius,  who  wrote  j 
immediately  before  Constantine’s  accession,  speaks  of  u the  whole 
world  as  filled  with  Christ’s  doctrine,  of  its  diffusion  throughout  all  j 
countries,  of  an  innumerable  body  of  Christians  in  distant  provinces, 
of  the  strange  revolution  of  opinion  of  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  I 
orators,  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  having  come  j 
over  to  the  institution,  and  that  also  in  the  face  of  threats,  execu-  | 
tions,  and  tortures.”*!*  And  not  more  than  twenty  years  after  Con-  j 
stantine’s  entire  possession  of  the  empire,  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus  j 
calls  upon  the  emperors  Constantius  and  Constans  to  extirpate  the  j 
relics  of  the  ancient  religion ; the  reduced  and  fallen  condition  of  j 
which  is  described  by  our  author  in  the  following  words : “ Licet  j 
adhuc  in  quibusdam  regionibus  idololatriae  morientia  palpitent  mem-  j 
bra ; tamen  in  eo  res  est,  ut  a Christianis  omnibus  terris  pestiferum  i 
hoc  malum  funditus  amputetur and  in  another  place,  “ Modicum 
tantum  superest,  ut  legibus  vestris — extincta  idololatriae  pereat  fu-  j 
nesta  contagio.”J  It  will  not  be  thought  that  we  quote  this  writer  i 
in  order  to  recommend  his  temper  or  his  judgment,  but  to  show  the  ; 
comparative  state  of  Christianity  and  of  Heathenism  at  this  period,  j 
Fifty  years  afterward,  Jerome  represents  the  decline  of  Paganism  in 
language  which  conveys  the  same  idea  of  its  approaching  extinc- 
tion : “ Solitudinem  patitur  et  in  urbe  gentilitas.  Dii  quondam 
nationum,  cum  bubonibus  et  noctuis,  in  solis  culminibus  remanse- 
runt.”§  Jerome  here  indulges  a triumph,  natural  and  allowable  in 
a zealous  friend  of  the  cause,  but  which  could  only  be  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  the  consent  and  universality  with  which  he  saw  the  reli- 
gion received.  44  But  now,”  says  he,  44  the  passion  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  are  celebrated  in  the  discourses  and  writings  of  all  nations. 

I need  not  mention  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Latins.  The  Indians,  Per- 
sians, Goths,  and  Egyptians,  philosophize,  and  firmly  believe  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  recompenses,  which,  before,  the 
greatest  philosophers  had  denied,  or  doubted  of,  or  perplexed  with 
their  disputes.  The  fierceness  of  Thracians  and  Scythians  is  now 
softened  by  the  gentle  sound  of  the  Gospel ; and  every  where  Christ 
is  all  in  all.”^[  Were  therefore  the  motives  of  Constantine’s  con- 

* Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  vii. 
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version  ever  so  problematical,  the  easy  establishment  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  the  ruin  of  Heathenism  under  him  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, is  of  itself  a proof  of  the  progress  which  Christianity  had 
made  in  the  preceding  period.  It  may  be  added  also,  44  that  Max- 
entius,  the  rival  of  Constantine,  had  shown  himself  friendly  to  the 
Christians.  Therefore  of  those  who  were  contending  for  worldly 
power  and  empire,  one  actually  favoured  and  flattered  them,  and 
another  may  be  suspected  to  have  joined  himself  to  them,  partly 
from  consideration  of  interest : so  considerable  were  they  become* 
under  external  disadvantages  of  all  sorts.”*  This  at  least  is  certain, 
that  throughout  the  whole  transaction  hitherto,  the  great  seemed  to 
follow,  not  to  lead,  the  public  opinion. 

It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  some  notion  of  the  extent  and  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  or  rather  of  the  character  and  quality  of  many 
early  Christians,  of  their  learning  and  their  labours,  to  notice  the 
number  of  Christian  writers  who  flourished  in  these  ages.  Saint 
Jerome’s  catalogue  contains  sixty-six  writers  within  the  first  three 
centuries,  and  the  first  six  years  of  the  fourth  ; and  fifty-four  be- 
tween that  time  and  his  own,  viz.  A.  D.  392.  Jerome  introduces  his 
catalogue  with  the  following  just  remonstrance  : — 44  Let  those  who 
say  the  church  has  had  no  philosophers,  nor  eloquent  and  learned 
men,  observe  who  and  what  they  were  who  founded,  established,  and 
adorned  it ; let  them  cease  to  accuse  our  faith  of  rusticity,  and  con- 
fess their  mistake.”*)’  Of  these  writers,  several,  as  Justin,  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen^  Bardesanes,  Hippoli- 
tus,  Eusebius,  were  voluminous  writers.  Christian  writers  abound- 
ed particularly  about  the  year  178.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, founded  a library  in  that  city,  A.  H.  212.  Pamphilus,  the 
friend  of  Origen,  founded  a library  at  Caesarea,  A.  D.  29 4.  Public 
defences  were  also  set  forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the  religion,  in 
the  course  of  its  first  three  centuries.  Within  one  hundred  years 
after  Christ’s  ascension,  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  whose  works,  ex- 
cept some  few  fragments  of  the  first,  are  lost ; and,  about  twenty 
years  afterward,  Justin  Martyr,  whose  works  remain,  presented 
apologies  for  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Roman  emperors ; Qua- 
dratus and  Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a 
second  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apol- 
linaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  Miltiades,  men  of  great  reputation, 
did  the  same  to  Marcus  Antoninus,  twenty  years  afterward ; J and 
ten  years  after  this,  Apollonius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  the 
emperor  Commodus,  composed  an  apology  for  his  faith,  which  he 
read  in  the  senate,  and  which  was  afterward  published. § Fourteen 
years  after  the  apology  of  Apollonius,  Tertullian  addressed  the  work 
which  now  remains  under  that  name  to  the  governors  of  provinces 
in  the  Roman  empire ; and,  about  the  same  time,  Minucius  Felix 
composed  a defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  still  extant ; 

* Lardner,  vol.  vii.  p.  380.  -f  Jer.  Prol.  in  Lib.  de  Ser.  Eccl. 
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and,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  copious  defences  of 
Christianity  were  published  by  Amobius  and  Lactantius. 


SECTION  II. 

Reflections  upon  the  preceding  Account . 


In  viewing  the  progress  of  Christianity,  our  first  attention  is  due  to 
the  number  of  converts  at  Jerusalem,  immediately  after  its  Foun- 
der’s death ; because  this  success  was  a success  at  the  time , and 
upon  the  spot , when  and  where  the  chief  part  of  the  history  had 
been  transacted. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  called  upon  to  attend  to  the  early  es- 
tablishment of  numerous  Christian  societies  in  Judea  and  Galilee  ; 
which  countries  had  been  the  scene  of  Christ’s  miracles  and  ministry, 
and  where  the  memory  of  what  had  passed,  and  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  alleged,  must  have  yet  been  fresh  and  certain. 

We  are,  thirdly,  invited  to  recollect  the  success  of  the  apostles 
and  of  their  companions,  at  the  several  places  to  which  they  came, 
both  within  and  without  J udea ; because  it  was  the  credit  given  to 
original  witnesses,  appealing  for  the  truth  of  their  accounts  to  what 
themselves  had  seen  and  heard.  The  effect  also  of  their  preaching 
strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  what  our  history  positively  and  cir- 
cumstantially relates,  that  they  were  able  to  exhibit  to  their  hearers 
supernatural  attestations  of  their  mission. 

We  are,  lastly,  to  consider  the  subsequent  growth  and  spread  of 
the  religion,  of  which  we  receive  successive  intimations,  and  satisfac- 
tory, though  general  and  occasional,  accounts,  until  its  full  and  final 
establishment. 

In  all  these  several  stages,  the  history  is  without  a parallel : for 
it  must  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  now  been  tracing  the  progress, 
and  describing  the  prevalency,  of  an  opinion,  founded  upon  philoso- 
phical or  critical  arguments,  upon  mere  deductions  of  reason,  or  the 
construction  of  ancient  writings  (of  which  kind  are  the  several  theo- 
ries which  have,  at  different  times,  gained  possession  of  the  public 
mind  in  various  departments  of  science  and  literature  ; and  of  one  or 
other  of  which  kind  are  the  tenets  also  which  divide  the  various  sects 
of  Christianity  ;)  but  that  we  speak  of  a system,  the  very  basis  and 
postulatum  of  which  was  a supernatural  character  ascribed  to  a par- 
ticular person ; of  a doctrine,  the  truth  whereof  depends  entirely 
upon  the  truth  of  a matter  of  fact  then  recent.  “ To  establish  a 
new  religion,  even  amongst  a few  people,  or  in  one  single  nationals 
a thing  in  itself  exceedingly  difficult.  To  reform  some  corruptions 
which  may  have  spread  in  a religion,  or  to  make  new  regulations  in 
it,  is  not  perhaps  so  hard,  when  the  main  and  principal  part  of  that 
religion  is  preserved  entire  and  unshaken  ; and  yet  this  very  often 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  may  be  attempted  a thousand  times  without  success. 
But  to  introduce  a new  faith,  a new  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  and 
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to  persuade  many  nations  to  quit  the  religion  in  which  their  ances- 
tors have  lived  and  died,  which  had  been  delivered  down  to  them 
from  time  immemorial,  to  make  them  forsake  and  despise  the  deities 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  and  worship ; this  is 
a work  of  still  greater  difficulty The  resistance  of  education, 
worldly  policy,  and  superstition,  is  almost  invincible. 

If  men,  in  these  days,  be  Christians  in  consequence  of  their  edu- 
cation, in  submission  to  authority,  or  in  compliance  with  fashion,  let 
us  recollect  that  the  very  contrary  of  this,  at  the  beginning,  was  the 
case.  The  first  race  of  Christians,  as  well  as  millions  who  succeeded 
them,  became  such  in  formal  opposition  to  all  these  motives,  to  the 
whole  power  and  strength  of  this  influence.  Every  argument,  there- 
fore, and  every  instance,  which  sets  forth  the  prejudice  of  education, 
and  the  almost  irresistible  effects  of  that  prejudice  (and  no  persons 
are  more  fond  of  expatiating  upon  this  subject  than  deistical  writers) 
in  fact  confirms  the  evidence  of  Christianity. 

But,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  argument  which  is  drawm  from  the 
earlier  propagation  of  Christianity,  I know  no  fairer  way  of  proceed- 
ing, than  to  compare  what  we  have  seen  on  the  subject,  with  the 
success  of  Christian  missions  in  modern  ages.  In  the  East-India 
mission,  supported  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, we  hear  sometimes  of  thirty,  sometimes  of  forty,  being  bap- 
tized in  the  course  of  a year,  and  these  principally  children.  Of  con- 
verts properly  so  called,  that  is,  of  adults  voluntarily  embracing 
Christianity,  the  number  is  extremely  small.  “ Notwithstanding 
the  labour  of  missionaries  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  and 
the  establishments  of  different  Christian  nations  who  support  them, 
there  are  not  twelve  thousand  Indian  Christians,  and  those  almost 
entirely  outcasts.,,*f- 

I lament,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  little  progress  which  Chris- 
tianity has  made  in  these  countries,  and  the  inconsiderable  effect  that 
has  followed  the  labours  of  its  missionaries  ; but  I see  in  it  a strong 
proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  religion.  What  had  the  apostles 
to  assist  them  in  propagating  Christianity  which  the  missionaries 
have  not  ? If  piety  and  zeal  had  been  sufficient,  I doubt  not  but 
that  our  missionaries  possess  these  qualities  in  a high  degree : for, 
nothing  except  piety  and  zeal  could  engage  them  in  the  underta- 
king. If  sanctity  of  life  and  manners  was  the  allurement,  the  con- 
duct of  these  men  is  unblamable.  If  the  advantage  of  education 
and  learning  be  looked  to,  there  is  not  one  of  the  modern  mission- 
aries, who  is  not,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  all  the  apostles : and 
that  not  only  absolutely,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  relatively , 
in  comparison,  that  is,  with  those  amongst  whom  they  exercise  their 
office.  If  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  religion,  the  perfection  of 
its  morality,  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  the  eloquence  or  tenderness 
or  sublimity  of  various  parts  of  its  writings,  were  the  recommenda- 

* Jortin’s  Dis.  on  the  Christ.  Rel.  p.  107.  ed.  4th. 

-f-  Sketches  relating  to  the  history,  learning,  and  manners  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  48  ; 
quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  Hist.  Dis.  concerning  ancient  India,  p.  236. 
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tions  by  which  it  made  its  way,  these  remain  the  same.  If  the  cha-j 
racter  and  circumstances,  under  which  the  preachers  were  introdu- 
ced to  the  countries  in  which  they  taught,  be  accounted  of  import- 
ance, this  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  modern  missionaries. 
They  come  from  a country  and  a people  to  which  the  Indian  world 
look  up  with  sentiments  of  deference.  The  apostles  came  forth 
amongst  the  Gentiles  under  no  other  name  than  that  of  Jews,  which 
was  precisely  the  character  they  despised  and  derided.  If  it  be  dis- 
graceful in  India  to  become  a Christian,  it  could  not  be  much  less 
so  to  be  enrolled  amongst  those,  “ quos  per  flagitia  invisos,  vulgus 
Christianos  appellabat.”  If  the  religion  which  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter be  considered,  the  difference,  I apprehend,  will  not  be  great. 
The  theology  of  both  was  nearly  the  same  : “ what  is  supposed  to 
be  performed  by  the  power  of  Jupiter,  of  Neptune,  of  JSolus,  of 
Mars,  of  Venus,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  West,  is  ascri- 
bed, in  the  East,  to  the  agency  of  Agrio  the  god  of  fire,  Varoon  the 
god  of  oceans,  Vayoo  the  god  of  wind,  Cama  the  god  of  love.”* * * § 
The  sacred  rites  of  the  Western  Polytheism  were  gay,  festive,  and 
licentious ; the  rites  of  the  public  religion  in  the  East  partake  of  the 
same  character,  with  a more  avowed  indecency.  “ In  every  func- 
tion performed  in  the  pagodas,  as  well  as  in  every  public  procession, 
it  is  the  office  of  these  women  ( i.  e.  of  women  prepared  by  the  Brah- 
mins for  the  purpose)  to  dance  before  the  idol,  and  to  sing  hymns  in 
his  praise ; and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  trespass  most 
against  decency  by  the  gestures  they  exhibit,  or  by  the  verses  which 
they  recite.  The  walls  of  the  pagodas  were  covered  with  paintings 
in  a style  no  less  indelicate.”-!*  J 

On  both  sides  of  the  comparison,  the  popular  religion  had  a 
strong  establishment.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  strictly 
incorporated  with  the  state.  The  magistrate  was  the  priest.  The 
highest  officers  of  government  bore  the  most  distinguished  part  in 
the  celebration  of  the  public  rites.  In  India,  a powerful  and  nu- 
merous caste  possess  exclusively  the  administration  of  the  established 
worship ; and  are,  of  consequence,  devoted  to  its  service,  and  attach- 
ed to  its  interest.  In  both,  the  prevailing  mythology  was  destitute 
of  any  proper  evidence : or  rather,  in  both,  the  origin  of  the  tradi- 
tion is  run  up  into  ages  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  credible 
history,  or  of  written  language.  The  Indian  chronology  computes 
eras  by  millions  of  years,  and  the  life  of  man  by  thousands  ;§  and  in 
these,  or  prior  to  these,  is  placed  the  history  of  their  divinities.  In 


* Baghvat  Geta,  p.  94.  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  Ind.  Dis.  p.  306. 

Others  of  the  deities  of  the  East  are  of  an  austere  and  gloomy  character,  to  be 
propitiated  by  victims,  sometimes  by  human  sacrifices,  and  by  voluntary  torments 
of  the  most  excruciating  kind. 

X Voyage  de  Gentil.  vol.  i.  p.  244 — 260.  Preface  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  57, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  p.  320. 

§ “ The  Suftec  Jogue,  or  age  of  purity,  is  said  to  have  lasted  three  million  two 
hundred  thousand  years ; and  they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended  in  that 
age  to  one  hundred  thousand  years ; but  there  is  a difference  amongst  the  Indian 
writers,  of  six  millions  of  years  in  the  computation  of  this  era.”  Ib. 
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both,  the  established  superstition  held  the  same  place  in  the  public 
opinion ; that  is  to  say,  in  both  it  was  credited  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,*  but,  by  the  learned  and  philosophical  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, either  derided,  or  regarded  by  them  as  only  fit  to  be  upholden 
for  the  sake  of  its  political  uses.-f- 

Or  if  it  should  be  allowed,  that  the  ancient  heathens  believed  in 
their  religion  less  generally  than  the  present  Indians  do,  I am  far 
from  thinking  that  this  circumstance  would  afford  any  facility  to  the 
work  of  the  apostles,  above  that  of  the  modern  missionaries.  To  me 
it  appears,  and  I think  it  material  to  be  remarked,  that  a disbelief  of 
the  established  religion  of  their  country  has  no  tendency  to  dispose 
men  for  the  reception  of  another;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
generates  a settled  contempt  of  all  religious  pretensions  whatever. 
General  infidelity  is  the  hardest  soil  which  the  propagators  of  a new 
religion  can  have  to  work  upon.  Could  a Methodist  or  Moravian 
promise  himself  a better  chance  of  success,  with  a French  esprit  jfort, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  popery  of  his  country, 
than  with  a believing  Mahometan  or  Hindoo  ? Or  are  our  modern 
unbelievers  in  Christianity,  for  that  reason,  in  danger  of  becoming 
Mahometans  or  Hindoos?  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews,  who 
had  a body  of  historical  evidence  to  offer  for  their  religion,  and  who 
at  that  time  undoubtedly  entertained  and  held  forth  the  expectation 
of  a future  state,  derived  any  great  advantage,  as  to  the  extension  of 
their  system,  from  the  discredit  into  which  the  popular  religion  had 
fallen  with  many  of  their  heathen  neighbours. 

We  have  particularly  directed  our  observations  to  the  state  and 
progress  of  Christianity  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  India : but  the 
history  of  the  Christian  mission  in  other  countries,  where  the  effica- 
cy of  the  mission  is  left  solely  to  the  conviction  wrought  by  the 
preaching  of  strangers,  presents  the  same  idea,  as  the  Indian  mis- 
sion does,  of  the  feebleness  and  inadequacy  of  human  means.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  published  in  England,  a translation  from 

* “ How  absurd  soever  the  articles  of  faith  may  be,  which  superstition  has  adopt- 
ed, or  how  unhallowed  the  rites  which  it  prescribes,  the  former  are  received,  in 
every  age  and  country,  with  unhesitating  assent,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  the  latter  observed  with  scrupulous  exactness.  In  our  reasonings  concerning 
opinions  and  practices  which  differ  widely  from  our  own,  we  are  extremely  apt  to 
err.  Having  been  instructed  ourselves  in  the  principles  of  a religion  worthy  in 
every  respect  of  that  Divine  wisdom  by  which  they  were  dictated,  we  frequently  ex- 
press wonder  at  the  credulity  of  nations,  in  embracing  systems  of  belief  which  ap- 
pear to  us  so  directly  repugnant  to  right  reason  ; and  sometimes  suspect,  that  tenets 
so  wild  and  extravagant  do  not  really  gain  credit  with  them.  But  experience  may 
satisfy  us,  that  neither  our  wonder  nor  suspicions  are  well  founded.  No  article  of 
the  public  religion  was  called  in  question  by  those  people  of  ancient  Europe  with 
whose  history  we  are  best  acquainted ; and  no  practice  which  it  enjoined,  appeared 
improper  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  every  opinion  that  tended  to  diminish  the 
reverence  of  men  for  the  gods  of  their  country,  or  to  alienate  them  from  their  wor- 
ship, excited,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  indignant  zeal  which  is  natural 
to  every  people  attached  to  their  religion  by  a firm  persuasion  of  its  truth.”  Ind. 

j-  That  the  learned  Brahmins  of  the  East  are  rational  Theists,  and  secretly  reject 
the  established  theory,  and  contemn  the  rites  that  were  founded  upon  them,  or  ra- 
ther consider  them  as  contrivances  to  be  supported  for  their  political  uses,  see  Dr. 
Robertson’s  Ind.  Dis.  p.  324 — 334. 
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the  Dutch,  of  a History  of  Greenland,  and  a relation  of  the  mission 
for  about  thirty  years  carried  on  in  that  country  by  the  Unitas  Fra- 
trum,  or  Moravians.  Every  part  of  that  relation  confirms  the  opin- 
ion we  have  stated.  Nothing  could  surpass,  or  hardly  equal,  the 
zeal  and  patience  of  the  missionaries.  Yet  their  historian,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  narrative,  could  find  place  for  no  reflections  more 
encouraging  than  the  following: — “A  person  that  had  known  the 
heathen,  that  had  seen  the  little  benefit  from  the  great  pains  hitherto 
taken  with  them,  and  considered  that  one  after  another  had  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  the  conversion  of  those  infidels  (and  some  thought 
they  would  never  be  converted,  till  they  saw  miracles  wrought  as  in 
the  apostles1  days,  and  this  the  Greenlanders  expected  and  demand- 
ed of  their  instructers ;)  one  that  considered  this,  I say,  would  not 
so  much  wonder  at  the  past  unfruitfulness  of  these  young  beginners, 
as  at  their  steadfast  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  nothing  but  dis- 
tress, difficulties,  and  impediments,  internally  and  externally ; and 
that  they  never  desponded  of  the  conversion  of  those  poor  creatures 
amidst  all  seeming  impossibilities.11* 

From  the  widely  disproportionate  effects  which  attend  the  preach- 
ing of  modern  missionaries  of  Christianity,  compared  with  what  fol 
lowed  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  under  circumstances 
either  alike,  or  not  so  unlike  as  to  account  for  the  difference,  a con- 
clusion is  fairly  drawn,  in  support  of  what  our  histories  deliver  con- 
cerning them,  viz.  that  they  possessed  means  of  conviction,  which 
we  have  not ; that  they  had  proofs  to  appeal  to,  which  we  want. 


SECTION  III. 


Of  the  Religion  of  Mahomet. 

The  only  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  species,  which  admits 
of  comparison  with  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  is  the  success  of 
Mahometanism.  The  Mahometan  institution  was  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, was  recent  in  its  history,  and  was  founded  upon  a supernatural 
or  prophetic  character  assumed  by  its  author.  In  these  articles,  the 
resemblance  with  Christianity  is  confessed.  But  there  are  points  of 
difference,  which  separate,  we  apprehend,  the  two  cases  entirely. 

I.  Mahomet  did  not  found  his  pretensions  upon  miracles,  proper- 
ly so  called  ; that  is,  upon  proofs  of  supernatural  agency,  capable  of 
being  known  and  attested  by  others.  Christians  are  warranted  in 
this  assertion  by  the  evidence  of  the  Koran,  in  which  Mahomet  not 
only  does  not  affect  the  power  of  working  miracles,  but  expressly 
disclaims  it.  The  following  passages  of  that  book  furnish  direct 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  we  allege : — “ The  infidels  say,  Unless 
a sign  be  sent  down  unto  him  from  his  lord,  we  will  not  believe ; 
thou  art  a preacher  only.11*)-  Again  ; “ Nothing  hindered  us  from 
sending  thee  with  miracles,  except  that  the  former  nations  have 

* History  of  Greenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  37(1. 

•f  Sale’s  Koran,  c.  xiii.  p.  201.  ed.  quarto. 
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| charged  them  with  imposture.’**  And  lastly  ; 44  They  say,  Unless 
,j|a  sign  be  sent  down  unto  him  from  his  lord,  we  will  not  believe: 
j Answer ; Signs  are  in  the  power  of  God  alone,  and  I am  no  more 
"than  a public  preacher.  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  we  have 
: sent  down  unto  them  the  book  of  the  Koran  to  be  read  unto  them  ?”*[* 
Besides  these  acknowledgments,  I have  observed  thirteen  distinct 
places,  in  which  Mahomet  puts  the  objection  (unless  a sign,  &c.) 

I into  the  mouth  of  the  unbeliever,  in  not  one  of  which  does  he  allege 
a miracle  in  reply.  His  answer  is,  44  that  God  giveth  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  when  and  to  whom  he  pleaseth 44  that  if  he 
should  work  miracles,  they  would  not  believe  ;”§  44  that  they  had 
before  rejected  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and  the  Prophets,  who  wrought 
miracles  44  that  the  Koran  itself  was  a miracle.'”** 

The  only  place  in  the  Koran  in  which  it  can  be  pretended  that  a 
sensible  miracle  is  referred  to  (for  I do  not  allow  the  secret  visita- 
tions of  Gabriel,  the  night-journey  of  Mahomet  to  heaven,  or  the 
presence  in  battle  of  invisible  hosts  of  angels,  to  deserve  the  name  of 
sensible  miracles)  is  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-fourth  chapter.  The 
words  are  these: — 44  The  hour  of  judgment  approacheth,  and  the 
moon  hath  been  split  in  sunder : but  if  the  unbelievers  see  a sign, 
they  turn  aside  saying,  This  is  a powerful  charm.”  The  Maho- 
i metan  expositors  disagree  in  their  interpretation  of  this  passage ; 
some  explaining  it  to  be  a mention  of  the  splitting  of  the  moon,  as 
one  of  the  future  signs  of  the  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment ; 
others  referring  it  to  a miraculous  appearance  which  had  then  taken 
place. It  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  Mahomet  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  some  extraordinary  halo,  or  other  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon,  which  had  happened  about  this  time ; and 
; which  supplied  a foundation  both  for  this  passage,  and  for  the  story 
j which  in  after-times  had  been  raised  out  of  it. 

After  this  more  than  silence,  after  these  authentic  confessions  of 
the  Koran,  we  are  not  to  be  moved  with  miraculous  stories  related 
of  Mahomet  by  Abulfeda,  who  wrote  his  life  about  six  hundred 
years  after  his  death  ; or  which  are  found  in  the  legend  of  Al-Jan- 
nabi,  who  came  two  hundred  years  later. On  the  contrary,  from 
comparing  what  Mahomet  himself  wrote  and  said,  with  what  was 
afterward  reported  of  him  by  his  followers,  the  plain  and  fair  con- 
clusion is,  that  when  the  religion  was  established  by  conquest,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  came  out  the  stories  of  his  miracles. 

Now  this  difference  alone  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a bar  to  all 
reasoning  from  one  case  to  the  other.  The  success  of  a religion 
founded  upon  a miraculous  history,  shows  the  credit  which  was 

* Sale’s  Koran,  c.  xvii.  p.  232.  *f*  Ibid.  c.  xxix.  p.  328. 

+ Ibid.  c.  v.  x.  xiii.  twice.  § Ibid.  c.  vi.  Ibid.  c.  iii.  xxi.  xxviii. 

**  Ibid.  c.  xvi.  Vide  Sale,  in  loc. 

It  does  not,  I think,  appear,  that  these  historians  had  any  written  accounts  to 
appeal  to,  more  ancient  than  the  Sonnah  ; which  was  a collection  of  traditions  made 
by  order  of  the  Caliphs  two  hundred  years  after  Mahomet’s  death.  Mahomet  died 
A.  D.  632  ; Al-Bochari,  one  of  the  six  doctors  who  compiled  the  Sonnah,  was  born 
A.  D.  809  ; died  869.  Prideaux’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  192.  ed.  7th. 
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given  to  the  history ; and  this  credit,  under  the  circumstances  ir 
which  it  was  given,  i.  e.  by  persons  capable  of  knowing  the  truth, 
and  interested  to  inquire  after  it,  is  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
history,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  truth  of  the  religion.  Where  s 
miraculous  history  is  not  alleged,  no  part  of  this  argument  can  be 
applied.  We  admit,  that  multitudes  acknowledged  the  pretensions  J 
of  Mahomet ; but  these  pretensions  being  destitute  of  miraculous 
evidence,  we  know  that  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were  acknow- 
ledged,  could  not  be  secure  grounds  of  persuasion  to  his  followers, 
nor  their  example  any  authority  to  us.  Admit  the  whole  of  Ma- 
homet’s authentic  history,  so  far  as  it  was  of  a nature  capable  ol 
being  known  or  witnessed  by  others,  to  be  true  (which  is  certainly  to 
admit  all  that  the  reception  of  the  religion  can  be  brought  to  prove) 
and  Mahomet  might  still  be  an  impostor,  or  enthusiast,  or  a union 
of  both.  Admit  to  be  true  almost  any  part  of  Christ’s  history,  ol 
that,  I mean,  which  was  public,  and  within  the  cognizance  of  his 
followers,  and  he  must  have  come  from  God.  Where  matter  of  fact 
is  not  in  question,  where  miracles  are  not  alleged,  I do  not  see  that 
the  progress  of  a religion  is  a better  argument  of  its  truth,  than  the 
prevalency  of  any  system  of  opinions  in  natural  religion,  morality,  or 
physics,  is  a proof  of  the  truth  of  those  opinions.  And  we  know 
that  this  sort  of  argument  is  inadmissible  in  any  branch  of  philoso- 
phy whatever. 

But  it  will  be  said,  if  one  religion  could  make  its  way  without 
miracles,  why  might  not  another  ? To  which  I reply,  first,  that  this 
is  not  the  question ; the  proper  question  is  not,  whether  a religious 
institution  could  be  set  up  without  miracles,  but  whether  a religion, 
or  a change  of  religion,  founding  itself  in  miracles,  could  succeed 
without  any  reality  to  rest  upon  ? I apprehend  these  two  cases  to  be 
very  different ; and  I apprehend  Mahomet’s  not  taking  this  course, 
to  be  one  proof,  amongst  others,  that  the  thing  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  be  accomplished : certainly  it  was  not  from  an  uncoil- 1 
sciousness  of  the  value  and  importance  of  miraculous  evidence ; for 
it  is  very  observable,  that  in  the  same  volume,  and  sometimes  in  the 
same  chapters,  in  which  Mahomet  so  repeatedly  disclaims  the  power 
of  working  miracles  himself,  he  is  incessantly  referring  to  the  mira- 
cles of  preceding  prophets.  One  would  imagine,  to  hear  some  men 
talk,  or  to  read  some  books,  that  the  setting  up  of  a religion  by  dint 
of  miraculous  pretences  was  a thing  of  every  day’s  experience; 
whereas,  I believe  that,  except  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion, 
there  is  no  tolerably  well  authenticated  account  of  any  such  thing 
having  been  accomplished. 

II.  The  establishment  of  Mahomet’s  religion  was  effected  by 
causes  which  in  no  degree  appertained  to  the  origin  of  Christianity. 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  mission,  Mahomet  had  re- 
course only  to  persuasion.  This  is  allowed.  And  there  is  sufficient 
reason  from  the  effect  to  believe  that,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
this  mode  of  propagating  his  religion,  we  of  the  present  day  should 
never  have  heard  either  of  him  or  it.  ^ Three  years  were  silently 
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employed  in  the  conversion  of  fourteen  proselytes.  For  ten  years, 
the  religion  advanced  with  a slow  and  painful  progress,  within  the 
walls  of  Mecca.  The  number  of  proselytes  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  mission  may  be  estimated  by  the  absence  of  eighty-three  men  and 
eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  ^Ethiopia.”*  Yet  this  progress, 
such  as  it  was,  appears  to  have  been  aided  by  some  very  important 
advantages  which  Mahomet  found  in  his  situation,  in  his  mode  of 
conducting  his  design,  and  in  his  doctrine. 

1.  Mahomet  was  the  grandson  of  the  most  powerful  and  honour- 
able family  in  Mecca:  and  although  the  early  death  of  his  father 
had  not  left  him  a patrimony  suitable  to  his  birth,  he  had,  long  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  his  mission,  repaired  this  deficiency  by  an 
opulent  marriage.  A person  considerable  by  his  wealth,  of  high 
descent,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  chiefs  of  his  country,  taking  upon 
himself  the  character  of  a religious  teacher,  would  not  fail  of  attract- 
ing attention  and  followers. 

% Mahomet  conducted  his  design,  in  the  outset  especially,  with 
great  art  and  prudence.  He  conducted  it  as  a politician  would  con- 
duct a plot.  His  first  application  was  to  his  own  family.  This 
gained  him  his  wife's  uncle,  a considerable  person  in  Mecca,  together 
with  his  cousin  Ali,  afterward  the  celebrated  Caliph,  then  a youth  of 
great  expectation,  and  even  already  distinguished  by  his  attach- 
ment, impetuosity,  and  courage.-f*  He  next  expressed  himself  to 
Abu  Beer,  a man  amongst  the  first  of  the  Koreish  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence. The  interest  and  example  of  Abu  Beer  drew  in  five  other 
principal  persons  in  Mecca,  whose  solicitations  prevailed  upon  five 
more  of  the  same  rank.  This  was  the  work  of  three  years  ; during 
which  time  every  tiling  was  transacted  in  secret.  Upon  the  strength 
of  these  allies,  and  under  the  powerful  protection  of  his  family,  who, 
however  some  of  them  might  disapprove  his  enterprise,  or  deride  his 
pretensions,  would  not  suffer  the  orphan  of  their  house,  the  relict  of 
their  favourite  brother,  to  be  insulted ; Mahomet  now  commenced 
his  public  preaching.  And  the  advance  which  he  made  during  the 
nine  or  ten  remaining  years  of  his  peaceable  ministry,  was  by  no 
means  greater  than  what,  with  these  advantages,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional and  singular  circumstance  of  there  being  no  established  reli- 
gion at  Mecca  at  that  time  to  contend  with,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  How  soon  his  primitive  adherents  were  let  into  the 
secret  of  his  views  of  empire,  or  in  what  stage  of  his  undertaking 
these  views  first  opened  themselves  to  his  own  mind,  it  is  not  now 
easy  to  determine.  The  event  however  was,  that  these,  his  first 
proselytes,  all  ultimately  attained  to  riches  and  honours,  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  and  the  government  of  kingdoms.^ 

* Gibbon’s  Hist.  vol.  ix.  p.  244,  et  seq. ; ed.  Dub. 

■f  Of  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  preserved  the  following  specimen  : — “ When  Ma- 
homet called  out  in  an  assembly  of  his  family,  Who  among  you  will  be  mv  compan- 
ion, and  my  vizier  ? Ali,  then  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  suddenly  re- 
plied, O prophet ! I am  the  man  ; — whosoever  rises  against  thee,  I will  dash  out  his 
teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O prophet ! 1 will  be  thy 
vizier  over  them.”  Yol.  ix.  p.  245.  % Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  244. 
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3>  The  Arabs  deduced  their  descent  from  Abraham  through  the 
line  of  Ishmael.  The  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  in  common  probably 
with  the  other  Arabian  tribes,  acknowledged,  as  I think  may  clearly 
be  collected  from  the  Koran,  one  supreme  Deity,  but  had  associated 
with  him  many  objects  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  great  doctrine, 
with  which  Mahomet  set  out,  was  the  strict  and  exclusive  unity  of 
God.  Abraham,  he  told  them,  their  illustrious  ancestor ; Ishmael, 
the  father  of  their  nation  ; Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews;  and 
Jesus,  the  author  of  Christianity ; had  all  asserted  the  same  thing; 
but  their  followers  had  universally  corrupted  the  truth,  and  that  he 
was  now  commissioned  to  restore  it  to  the  world.  Was  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  a doctrine  so  specious,  and  authorized  by  names,  some 
or  other  of  which  were  holden  in  the  highest  veneration  by  every 
description  of  his  hearers,  should,  in  the  hands  of  a popular  mission- 
ary, prevail  to  the  extent  in  which  Mahomet  succeeded  by  his  pa- 
cific ministry  ? 

4.  Of  the  institution  which  Mahomet  joined  with  this  fundamen 
tal  doctrine,  and  of  the  Koran  in  which  that  institution  is  delivered, 
we  discover,  I think,  two  purposes  that  pervade  the  whole,  viz.  to 
make  converts,  and  to  make  his  converts  soldiers.  The  following 
particulars,  amongst  others,  may  be  considered  as  pretty  evident  in- 
dications of  these  designs : 

1.  When  Mahomet  began  to  preach,  his  address  to  the  Jews,  to 
the  Christians,  and  to  the  Pagan  Arabs,  was,  that  the  religion  which 
he  taught,  was  no  other  than  what  had  been  originally  their  own. — 
“ We  believe  in  God,  and  that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  us, 
and  that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  Abraham,  and  Ishmael, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  Tribes,  and  that  which  was.  delivered 
unto  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  the  pro- 
phets from  their  Lord : we  make  no  distinction  between  any  of 
them.”*  “ He  hath  ordained  you  the  religion  which  he  commanded 
Noah,  and  which  we  have  revealed  unto  thee,  O Mohammed,  and 
which  we  commanded  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  Jesus,  saying, 
Observe  this  religion,  and  be  not  divided  therein.”-f*  “ He  hath 
chosen  you,  and  hath  not  imposed  on  you  any  difficulty  in  the  reli- 
gion which  he  hath  given  you,  the  religion  of  your  father  Abraham  .”J 

2.  The  author  of  the  Koran  never  ceases  from  describing  the  fu- 
ture anguish  of  unbelievers,  their  despair,  regret,  penitence,  and  tor- 
ment. It  is  the  point  which  he  labours  above  all  others.  And 
these  descriptions  are  conceived  in  terms  which  will  appear  in  no 
small  degree  impressive  even  to  the  modern  reader  of  an  English 
translation.  Doubtless  they  would  operate  with  much  greater  force 
upon  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  wrere  immediately  directed. 
The  terror  which  they  seem  well  calculated  to  inspire,  would  be  to 
many  tempers  a powerful  application. 

3.  On  the  other  hand  ; his  voluptuous  paradise  ; his  robes  of  silk, 
his  palaces  of  marble,  his  rivers  and  shades,  his  groves  and  couches, 


Sale’s  Koran,  c.  ii.  p.  17 


X Ibid.  c.  xxii.  p.  281. 


f Ibid.  c.  xlii.  p.  393. 
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his  wines,  his  dainties ; and,  above  all,  his  seventy-two  virgins  assign- 
ed to  each  of  the  faithful,  of  resplendent  beauty  and  eternal  youth  ; 
intoxicated  the  imaginations  and  seized  the  passions  of  his  Eastern 
followers* 

4.  But  Mahomet's  highest  heaven  was  reserved  for  those  who 
fought  his  battles,  or  expended  their  fortunes  in  his  cause. — 44  Those 
believers  who  sit  still  at  home,  not  having  any  hurt,  and  those  who 
employ  their  fortunes  and  their  persons  for  the  religion  of  God,  shall 
not  be  held  equal.  God  hath  preferred  those  who  employ  their  for- 
tunes and  their  persons  in  that  cause,  to  a degree  above  those  who 
sit  at  home.  God  hath  indeed  promised  every  one  Paradise ; but 
God  hath  preferred  those  who  fight for  the  faith  before  those  who 
sit  still,  by  adding  unto  them  a great  reward ; by  degrees  of  honour 
conferred  upon  them  from  him,  and  by  granting  them  forgiveness 
and  mercy.'”*  Again  ; 44  Do  ye  reckon  the  giving  drink  to  the  pil- 
grims, and  the  visiting  of  the  holy  temple,  to  be  actions  as  meritori- 
ous as  those  performed  by  him  who  believeth  in  God  and  the  last 
day,  wcAfighteth  for  the  religion  of  God  ? They  shall  not  be  held 
equal  with  God. — They  who  have  believed  and  fled  their  country, 
and  employed  their  substance  and  their  persons  in  the  defence  of 
God^s  true  religion,  shall  be  in  the  highest  degree  of  honour  with 
God ; and  these  are  they  who  shall  be  happy.  The  Lord  sendeth 
them  good  tidings  of  mercy  from  him,  and  good-will,  and  of  gardens 
wherein  they  shall  enjoy  lasting  pleasures.  They  shall  continue 
therein  for  ever ; for  with  God  is  a great  reward.'”*!*  And,  once 
more  ; “ Verily  God  hath  purchased  of  the  true  believers  their  souls 
and  their  substance,  promising  them  the  enjoyment  of  Paradise,  on 
condition  that  they  fight  for  the  cause  of  God : whether  they  slay  or 
be  slain,  the  promise  for  the  same  is  assuredly  due  by  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel  and  the  Koran.1”^ 

5.  His  doctrine  of  predestination  was  applicable,  and  was  applied 
by  him,  to  the  same  purpose  of  fortifying  and  of  exalting  the  courage 
of  his  adherents. — 44  If  any  thing  of  the  matter  had  happened  unto 
us,  we  had  not  been  slain  here.  Answer ; If  ye  had  been  in  your 
houses,  verily  they  would  have  gone  forth  to  fight,  whose  slaughter 
was  decreed,  to  the  places  where  they  died.”^[ 

6.  In  warm  regions,  the  appetite  of  the  sexes  is  ardent,  the  passion 
for  inebriating  liquors  moderate.  In  compliance  with  this  distinction, 
although  Mahomet  laid  a restraint  upon  the  drinking  of  wine,  in  the 
use  of  women  he  allowed  an  almost  unbounded  indulgence.  Four 
wives,  with  the  liberty  of  changing  them  at  pleasure,**  together  with 
the  persons  of  all  his  captives, "f-f*  was  an  irresistible  bribe  to  an  Ara- 

* Sale’s  Koran,  c.  iv.  p.  73.  f Ibid.  c.  ix.  p.  151.  $ Ibid.  c.  ix.  p.  1'64. 

§ “ The  sword,”  saith  Mahomet,  “ is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell ; a drop  of 
blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
months’  fasting  or  prayer.  Whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  at  the 
day  of  judgment ; his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as 
musk ; and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cheru- 
bim.” Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  256. 

Sale’s  Koran,  c.  iii.  p.  54.  **  Ibid.  c.  iv.  p.  63.  f-j*  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  225. 
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bian  warrior.  “ God  is  minded,”  says  he,  speaking  of  this  very  sub- 
ject, “ to  make  his  religion  light  unto  you ; for  man  was  created 
weak.”  How  different  this  from  the  unaccommodating  purity  of  the 
Gospel ! How  would  Mahomet  have  succeeded  with  the  Christian 
lesson  in  his  mouth — “Whosoever  looketh  upon  a woman  to  lust 
after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart  ?”  1 
It  must  be  added,  that  Mahomet  did  not  venture  upon  the  prohibi-  { 
tion  of  wine,  till  the  fourth  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  the  seventeenth  of 
his  mission,*  when  his  military  successes  had  completely  established 
his  authority.  The  same  observation  holds  of  the  fast  of  the  Rama-  j 
dan,*f"  and  of  the  most  laborious  part  of  his  institution,  the  pilgrimage  I 
to  Mecca.J 

What  has  hitherto  been  collected  from  the  records  of  the  Mussul-  j 
man  history,  relates  to  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  Mahomet’s 
peaceable  preaching ; which  part  alone  of  his  life  and  enterprise  ad- 
mits of  the  smallest  comparison  with  the  origin  of  Christianity.  A / 
new  scene  is  now  unfolded.  The  city  of  Medina,  distant  about  ten 
days’  journey  from  Mecca,  was  at  that  time  distracted  by  the  hered-  j 
itary  contentions  of  two  hostile  tribes.  These  feuds  were  exaspe-  | 
rated  by  the  mutual  persecutions  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  of  | 
the  different  Christian  sects  by  which  the  city  was  inhabited. § The  N 
religion  of  Mahomet  presented,  in  some  measure,  a point  of  union 
or  compromise  to  these  divided  opinions.  It  embraced  the  princi-  i 
pies  which  were  common  to  them  all.  Each  party  saw  in  it  an  hon- 
ourable acknowledgment  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  their  own  sys-  , 
tern.  To  the  Pagan  Arab,  somewhat  imbued  with  the  sentiments  r 
and  knowledge  of  his  Jewish  or  Christian  fellow-citizen,  it  offered  no 
offensive,  or  very  improbable,  theology.  This  recommendation  pro- 
cured to  Mahometanism  a more  favourable  reception  at  Medina,  than 
its  author  had  been  able,  by  twelve  year’s  painful  endeavours,  to  ob- 
tain for  it  at  Mecca.  Yet,  after  all,  the  progress  of  the  religion  was  j 
inconsiderable.  His  missionary  could  only  collect  a congregation  of 
forty  persons.^]"  It  was  not  a religious,  but  a political  association, 
which  ultimately  introduced  Mahomet  into  Medina.  Harassed,  as 
it  should  seem,  and  disgusted  by  the  long  continuance  of  factions  * * § 
and  disputes,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  saw  in  the  admission  of  the  i 
prophet’s  authority  a rest  from  the  miseries  which  they  had  suffered, 
and  a suppression  of  the  violence  and  fury  which  they  had  learned  j 
to  condemn.  After  an  embassy,  therefore,  composed  of  believers  i 
and  unbelievers,**  and  of  persons  of  both  tribes,  with  whom  a treaty  j 
was  concluded  of  strict  alliance  and  support,  Mahomet  made  his 
public  entry,  and  was  received  as  the  sovereign  of  Medina. 

From  this  time,  or  soon  after  this  time,  the  impostor  changed  his 

* Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  12(5.  f Ibid.  p.  112. 

+ This  latter,  however,  already  prevailed  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  had  grown  out 

of  their  excessive  veneration  for  the  Caaba.  Mahomet’s  law,  in  this  respect,  was 
rather  a compliance  than  an  innovation.-f-f- 

§ Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  100.  5f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

**  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
ft  Sale’s  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  122. 
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language  and  his  conduct.  Having  now  a town  at  his  command, 
where  to  arm  his  party,  and  to  head  them  with  security,  he  enters 
upon  new  counsels.  He  now  pretends  that  a divine  commission  is 
given  him  to  attack  the  infidels,  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  to  set  up 
the  true  faith  by  the  sword.*  An  early  victory  over  a very  superior 
force,  achieved  by  conduct  and  bravery,  established  the  renown  of 
his  arms,  and  of  his  personal  character.*)*  Every  year  after  this  was 
marked  by  battles  or  assassinations.  The  nature  and  activity  of 
Mahomet’s  future  exertions  may  be  estimated  from  the  computation, 
that,  in  the  nine  following  years  of  his  life,  he  commanded  his  army 
in  person  in  eight  general  engagements,!  and  undertook,  by  himself 
or  his  lieutenants,  fifty  military  enterprises. 

From  this  time  we  have  nothing  left  to  account  for,  but  that  Ma- 
homet should  collect  an  army,  that  his  army  should  conquer,  and 
that  his  religion  should  proceed  together  with  his  conquests.  The 
ordinary  experience  of  human  affairs  leaves  us  little  to  wonder  at,  in 
any  of  these  effects : and  they  were  likewise  each  assisted  by  pecu- 
liar facilities.  From  all  sides,  the  roving  Arabs  crowded  round  the 
standard  of  religion  and  plunder,  of  freedom  and  victory,  of  arms 
and  rapine.  Beside  the  highly-painted  joys  of  a carnal  paradise, 
Mahomet  rewarded  his  followers  in  this  world  with  a liberal  division 
of  the  spoils,  and  with  the  persons  of  their  female  captives.§  The 
condition  of  Arabia,  occupied  by  small  independent  tribes,  exposed 
it  to  the  impression,  and  yielded  to  the  progress,  of  a firm  and  reso- 
lute army.  After  the  reduction  of  his  native  peninsula,  the  weak- 
ness also  of  the  Roman  provinces  on  the  north  and  the  west,  as  well 
as  the  distracted  state  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  east,  facilitated 
the  successful  invasion  of  neighbouring  countries.  That  Mahomet’s 
conquests  should  carry  his  religion  along  with  them,  will  excite  little 
surprise,  when  we  know  the  conditions  which  he  proposed  to  the 
vanquished.  Death  or  conversion  was  the  only  choice  offered  to 
idolaters.  u Strike  off  their  heads  ! strike  off  all  the  ends  of  their 
fingers  !^[  kill  the  idolaters,  wheresoever  ye  shall  find  them  !”**  To 
the  Jews  and  Christians  was  left  the  somewhat  milder  alternative,  of 
subjection  and  tribute,  if  they  persisted  in  their  own  religion,  or  of 
an  equal  participation  in  the  rights  and  liberties,  the  honours  and 
privileges,  of  the  faithful,  if  they  embraced  the  religion  of  their  con- 
querors. “ Ye  Christian  dogs,  you  know  your  option;  the  Koran, 
the  tribute,  or  the  sword.”*)**)*  The  corrupted  state  of  Christianity  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  the  contentions  of  its  sects,  unhappily  so 
fell  in  with  men’s  care  of  their  safety,  or  their  fortunes,  as  to  induce 
many  to  forsake  its  profession.  Add  to  all  which,  that  Mahomet’s 
victories  not  only  operated  by  the  natural  effect  of  conquest,  but 
that  they  were  constantly  represented,  both  to  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies, as  divine  declarations  in  his  favour.  Success  was  evidence. 
Prosperity  carried  with  it,  not  only  influence,  but  proof.  “ Ye  have 

* Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  88.  f Victory  of  Bedr,  ibid.  p.  106. 

£ Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  255.  § Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  255. 

Sale’s  Koran,  c.  viii.  p.  140.  **  Ibid.  c.  ix.  p.  149. 

tf  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  337. 
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already,11  says  he,  after  the  battle  of  Bedr,  44  had  a miracle  shown 
you,  in  two  armies  which  attacked  each  other;  one  army  fought  for 
God’s  true  religion,  but  the  other  were  infidels.11*  Again ; 44  Ye 
slew  not  those  who  were  slain  at  Bedr,  but  God  slew  them. — If  ye 
desire  a decision  of  the  matter  between  us,  now  hath  a decision  come 
unto  you.11*)* 

Many  more  passages  might  be  collected  out  of  the  Koran  to  the  , 
same  effect.  But  they  are  unnecessary.  The  success  of  Mahomet-  * 
anism  during  this,  and  indeed  every  future  period  of  its  history, 
bears  so  little  resemblance  to  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity,  5 
that  no  inference  whatever  can  justly  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Christian  argument.  For,  what  are  we  comparing?  A ( 
Galilean  peasant  accompanied  by  a few  fishermen,  with  a conqueror 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  We  compare  Jesus  without  force,  without 
power,  without  support,  without  one  external  circumstance  of  at- 
traction or  influence,  prevailing  against  the  prejudices,  the  learning, 
the  hierarchy,  of  his  country ; against  the  ancient  religious  opinions,  | 
the  pompous  religious  rites,  the  philosophy,  the  wisdom,  the  autho-  * 
rity,  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  most  polished  and  enlightened  ; 
period  of  its  existence;  with  Mahomet  making  his  way  amongst 
Arabs  ; collecting  followers  in  the  midst  of  conquests  and  triumphs,  i 
in  the  darkest  ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  and  when  success  in  i 
arms  not  only  operated  by  that  command  of  men’s  wills  and  persons 
which  attend  prosperous  undertakings,  but  was  considered  as  a sure 
testimony  of  divine  approbation.  That  multitudes,  persuaded  by 
this  argument,  should  join  the  train  of  a victorious  chief ; that  still  I 
greater  multitudes  should,  without  any  argument,  bow  down  before 
irresistible  power ; is  a conduct  in  which  we  cannot  see  much  to  sur- 
prise us ; in  which  we  can  see  nothing  that  resembles  the  causes  by  . 
which  the  establishment  of  Christianity  was  effected. 

The  success,  therefore,  of  Mahometanism,  stands  not  in  the  way  j. 
of  this  important  conclusion  ; that  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  * 
in  the  manner  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  propa- 
gated, is  a unique  in  the  history  of  the  species.  A Jewish  peasant  ’ 
overthrew  the  religion  of  the  world. 

I have,  nevertheless,  placed  the  prevalency  of  the  religion  amongst  I 
the  auxiliary  arguments  of  its  truth ; because,  whether  it  had  pre-  •• 
vailed  or  not,  or  whether  its  prevalency  can  or  cannot  be  accounted  t 
for,  the  direct  argument  remains  still.  It  is  still  true  that  a great  } 
number  of  men  upon  the  spot,  personally  connected  with  the  history  ’ 
and  with  the  Author  of  the  religion,  were  induced  by  what  they 
heard,  and  saw,  and  knew,  not  only  to  change  their  former  opinions,  : 
but  to  give  up  their  time,  and  sacrifice  their  ease,  to  traverse  seas  i 
and  kingdoms  without  rest  and  without  weariness,  to  commit  them- 
selves to  extreme  dangers,  to  undertake  incessant  toils,  to  undergo 
grievous  sufferings,  and  all  this,  solely  in  consequence,  and  in  sup- 
port, of  their  belief  of  facts,  which,  if  true,  establish  the  truth  of  the 
.religion ; which,  if  false,  they  must  have  known  to  be  so. 

* Sale’s  Koran,  c.  iii.  p.  36*.  -f  Ibid.  c.  viii.  p.  141. 


PART  III. 


A BRIEF  CONSIDERATION  OF  SOME  POPULAR  OBJECTIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Discrepancies  between  the  several  Gospels, 

I know  not  a more  rash  or  unphilosophical  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, than  to  reject  the  substance  of  a story,  by  reason  of  some 
diversity  in  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  related.  The  usual 
character  of  human  testimony  is  substantial  truth  under  circumstan- 
tial variety.  This  is  what  the  daily  experience  of  courts  of  justice 
teaches.  When  accounts  of  a transaction  come  from  the  mouths  of 
different  witnesses,  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pick  out  ap- 
parent or  real  inconsistencies  between  them.  These  inconsistencies 
are  studiously  displayed  by  an  adverse  pleader,  but  oftentimes  with 
little  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges.  On  the  contrary,  a 
close  and  minute  agreement  induces  the  suspicion  of  confederacy  and 
fraud.  When  written  histories  touch  upon  the  same  scenes  of  ac- 
tion, the  comparison  almost  always  affords  ground  for  a like  reflec- 
tion. Numerous,  and  sometimes  important,  variations  present  them- 
selves ; not  seldom  also,  absolute  and  final  contradictions ; yet  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other  are  deemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  credibility 
of  the  main  fact.  The  embassy  of  the  Jews  to  deprecate  the  execu- 
tion of  Claudian’s  order  to  place  his  statue  in  their  temple,  Philo 
places  in  harvest,  J osephus  in  seed-time ; both  contemporary  writers. 
No  reader  is  led  by  this  inconsistency  to  doubt,  whether  such  an 
embassy  was  sent,  or  whether  such  an  order  was  given.  Our  own 
history  supplies  examples  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  account  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle’s  death,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  we 
have  a very  remarkable  contradiction  : Lord  Clarendon  relates  that 
he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  which  was  performed  the  same  day  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Burnet,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard,  concur  in  sta- 
ting that  he  was  beheaded ; and  that  he  was  condemned  upon  the 
Saturday,  and  executed  upon  the  Monday.*  Was  any  reader  of 
English  history  ever  sceptic  enough  to  raise  from  hence  a question, 
whether  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  executed  or  not  ? Yet  this  ought 
to  be  left  in  uncertainty,  according  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Christian  history  has  sometimes  been  attacked.  Dr.  Middleton  con- 
tended, that  the  different  hours  of  the  day  assigned  to  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  by  John  and  by  the  other  evangelists,  did  not  ad- 
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mit  of  the  reconcilement  which  learned  men  had  proposed : and  then 
concludes  the  discussion  with  this  hard  remark ; “ We  must  be 
forced,  with  several  of  the  critics,  to  leave  the  difficulty  just  as  we 
found  it,  chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  of  manifest  inconsis-  » 
tency.”*  But  what  are  these  consequences?  By  no  means  the  dis- 
crediting of  the  history  as  to  the  principal  fact,  by  a repugnancy 
(even  supposing  that  repugnancy  not  to  be  resolvable  into  different 
modes  of  computation)  in  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  it  is  said  to  I 1 
have  taken  place. 

A great  deal  of  the  discrepancy,  observable  in  the  Gospels,  arises  I 
from  omission ; from  a fact  or  a passage  of  Christ’s  life  being  noticed  I 
by  one  writer,  which  is  unnoticed  by  another.  Now,  omission  is  at  | 
all  times  a very  uncertain  ground  of  objection.  We  perceive  it,  not  I 
only  in  the  comparison  of  different  writers,  but  even  in  the  same  I 
writer,  when  compared  with  himself.  There  are  a great  many  par-  • 
ticulars,  and  some  of  them  of  importance,  mentioned  by  Josephus  in 
his  Antiquities,  which,  as  we  should  have  supposed,  ought  to  have  | 
been  put  down  by  him  in  their  place,  in  the  Jewish  Wars.*)*  Sue-  I 
tonius,  Tacitus,  Dio  Cassius,  have  all  three  written  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Each  has  mentioned  many  things  omitted  by  the  rest,!  | 
yet  no  objection  is  from  thence  taken  to  the  respective  credit  of  their 
histories.  We  have  in  our  own  times,  if  there  were  not  something  j 
indecorous  in  the  comparison,  the  life  of  an  eminent  person,  written  ! 
by  three  of  his  friends,  in  which  there  is  very  great  variety  in  the  ! 
incidents  selected  by  them  ; some  apparent,  and  perhaps  some  real 
contradictions;  yet  without  any  impeachment  of  the  substantial 
truth  of  their  accounts,  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  of  the  com-  - 
petent  information  or  general  fidelity  of  the  writers. 

But  these  discrepancies  will  be  still  more  numerous,  when  men  do  ! 
not  write  histories  but  memoirs ; which  is  perhaps  the  true  name  I 
and  proper  description  of  our  Gospels:  that  is,  when  they  do  not  I 
undertake,  nor  ever  meant  to  deliver,  in  order  of  time,  a regular  and 
complete  account  of  all  the  things  of  importance,  which  the  person, 
who  is  the  subject  of  their  history,  did  or  said ; but  only,  out  of  j 
many  similar  ones,  to  give  such  passages,  or  such  actions  and  dis- 
courses, as  offered  themselves  more  immediately  to  their  attention, 
came  in  the  way  of  their  inquiries,  occurred  to  their  recollection,  or 
were  suggested  by  their  particular  design  at  the  time  of  their  wri- 
ting- ... 

This  particular  design  may  appear  sometimes,  but  not  always,  nor 
often.  Thus  I think  that  the  particular  design  which  Saint  Mat- 
thew had  in  view  whilst  he  was  writing  the  history  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, was  to  attest  the  faithful  performance  of  Christ’s  promise  to  his 
disciples  to  go  before  them  into  Galilee ; because  he  alone,  except 
Mark,  who  seems  to  have  taken  it  from  him,  has  recorded  this  pro- 
mise, and  he  alone  has  confined  his  narrative  to  that  single  appear- 
ance to  the  disciples  which  fulfilled  it.  It  was  the  preconcerted,  the 

* Middleton’s  Reflections  answered  by  Benson,  Hist.  Christ,  vol.  iii.  p.  50. 

*J*  Lardner,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  735,  et  seq.  ^ Ibid.  p.  743. 
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great  and  most  public  manifestation  of  our  Lord’s  person.  It  was 
j the  thing  which  dwelt  upon  Saint  Matthew's  mind,  and  he  adapted 
i his  narrative  to  it.  But,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Saint  Matthew’s; 

: language,  which  negatives  other  appearances,  or  which  imports  that 
this,  his  appearance  to  his  disciples  in  Galilee,  in  pursuance  of  his 
promise,  was  his  first  or  only  appearance,  is  made  pretty  evident  by 
Saint  Mark’s  Gospel,  which  uses  the  same  terms  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance in  Galilee  as  Saint  Matthew  uses,  yet  itself  records  two* 
other  appearances  prior  to  this  : 66  Go  your  way,  tell  his  disciples  and 
Peter,  that  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee ; there  shall  ye  see  him 
as  he  said  unto  you,”  (xvi.  7.)  We  might  be  apt  to  infer  from  these 
words,  that  this  was  the  first  time  they  were  to  see  him:  at  least, 
we  might  infer  it,  with  as  much  reason  as  we  draw  the  inference  from 
the  same  words  in  Matthew : yet  the  historian  himself  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  leading  his  readers  to  any  such  conclusion ; for, 
in  the  twelfth  and  two  following  verses  of  this  chapter,  he  informs  us 
of  two  appearances,  which,  by  comparing  the  order  of  events,  are 
shown  to  have  been  prior  to  the  appearance  in  Galilee.  “ He  ap- 
peared in  another  form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked,  and  went 
into  the  country  : and  they  went  and  told  it  unto  the  residue,  neither 
believed  they  them  : afterward  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven,  as  they 
sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief,  because  they 
believed  not  them  that  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen.” 

Probably  the  same  observation,  concerning  the  'particular  design 
which  guided  the  historian,  may  be  of  use  in  comparing  many  other 
passages  of  the  Gospels. 


CHAPTER  II. 

i*- 

Erroneous  Opinions  imputed  to  the  Apostles . 

A species  of  candour  which  is  shown  towards  every  other  book,  is 
sometimes  refused  to  the  Scriptures ; and  that  is,  the  placing  of  a 
distinction  between  judgment  and  testimony.  We  do  not  usually 
question  the  credit  of  a writer,  by  reason  of  an  opinion  he  may  have 
delivered  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  his  evidence : and  even 
upon  subjects  connected  with  his  account,  or  mixed  with  it  in  the 
same  discourse  or  writing,  we  naturally  separate  facts  from  opinions, 
testimony  from  observation,  narrative  from  argument. 

To  apply  this  equitable  consideration  to  the  Christian  records, 
much  controversy  and  much  objection  has  been  raised  concerning  the 
quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the  New ; some  of  which 
quotations,  it  is  said,  are  applied  in  a s£nse,  and  to  events,  appa- 
rently different  from  that  which  they  bear,  and  from  those  to  which 
they  belong  in  the  original.  It  is  probable  to  my  apprehension,  that 
many  of  those  quotations  were  intended  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  as  nothing  more  than  accommodations.  They  quoted 
passages  of  their  Scripture,  which  suited,  and  fell  in  with,  the  occa- 
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sion  before  them,  without  always  undertaking  to  assert,  that  the  oc~  t 
casion  was  in  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  words.  Such  accommo- 
dations of  passages  from  old  authors,  from  books  especially  which 
are  in  every  one’s  hands,  are  common  with  writers  of  all  countries ; \ 
hut  in  none,  perhaps,  were  more  to  be  expected  than  in  the  writings  ) ! 
of  the  Jews,  whose  literature  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  their  | w 
Scriptures.  Those  prophecies  which  are  alleged  with  more  solem-  < 1 
nity,  and  which  are  accompanied  with  a precise  declaration,  that  they  : 
originally  respected  the  event  then  related,  are,  I think,  truly  al-  « 
leged.  But  were  it  otherwise  ; is  the  judgment  of  the  writers  of  the  i 
New  Testament,  in  interpreting  passages  of  the  Old,  or  sometimes,  I ml 
perhaps,  in  receiving  established  interpretations,  so  connected  either  t 
with  their  veracity,  or  with  their  means  of  information  concerning  j id 
what  was  passing  in  their  own  times,  as  that  a critical  mistake,  even  it 
were  it  clearly  made  out,  should  overthrow  their  historical  credit  ? — * j ar 
Does  it  diminish  it  ? Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Another  error  imputed  to  the  first  Christians,  was  the  expected  ! 
approach  of  the  day  of  judgment.  I would  introduce  this  objection  j : 
by  a remark  upon  what  appears  to  me  a somewhat  similar  example,  i : 
Our  Saviour,  speaking  to  Peter  of  John,  said,  46  If  I will  that  he  I 
tarry  till  I come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?”*  These  words,  we  find,  j l 
had  been  so  misconstrued,  as  that  a report  from  thence  “ went  abroad 
among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should  not  die.”  Suppose 
that  this  had  come  down  to  us  amongst  the  prevailing  opinions  of  | 
the  early  Christians,  and  that  the  particular  circumstance,  from  t 
which  the  mistake  sprang,  had  been  lost  (which  humanly  speaking,  | 
was  most  likely  to  have  been  the  case)  some,  at  this  day,  would 
have  been  ready  to  regard  and  quote  the  error,  as  an  impeachment 
of  the  whole  Christian  system.  Yet  with  how  little  justice  such  a | 
conclusion  would  have  been  drawn,  or  rather  such  a presumption  ta- 
ken up,  the  information  which  we  happen  to  possess  enables  us  now 
to  perceive.  To  those  who  think  that  the  Scriptures  lead  us  to  be-  j 
lieve,  that  the  early  Christians,  and  even  the  apostles,  expected  the 
approach  of  the  day  of  judgment  in  their  own  times,  the  same  reflec- 
tion will  occur,  as  that  which  we  have  made  with  respect  to  the  more 
partial,  perhaps',  and  temporary,  but  still  no  less  ancient,  error  con- 
cerning the  duration  of  Saint  John’s  life.  It  was  an  error,  it  may  be 
likewise  said,  which  would  effectually  hinder  those  who  entertained 
it  from  acting  the  part  of  impostors. 

The  difficulty  which  attends  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  is 
contained  in  this  question ; If  we  once  admit  the  fallibility  of  the 
apostolic  judgment,  where  are  we  to  stop,  or  in  what  can  we  rely 
upon  it  ? To  which  question,  as  arguing  with  unbelievers,  and  as  ar- 
guing for  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Christian  history,  and  for  that 
alone,  it  is  competent  to  the  advocate  of  Christianity  to  reply,  Give 
me  the  apostles’  testimony,  and  I do  not  stand  in  need  of  their  judg- 
ment ; give  me  the  facts,  and  I have  complete  security  for  every 
conclusion  I want. 


* John,  xxi.  22. 
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But,  although  I think  that  it  is  competent  to  the  Christian  apolo- 
gist to  return  this  answer ; I do  not  think  that  it  is  the  only  answer 
which  the  objection  is  capable  of  receiving.  The  two  following  cau- 
tions, founded,  I apprehend,  in  the  most  reasonable  distinctions, 
will  exclude  all  uncertainty  upon  this  head  which  can  be  attended 
with  danger. 

First,  to  separate  what  was  the  object  of  the  apostolic  mission,  and 
declared  by  them  to  be  so,  from  what  was  extraneous  to  it,  or  only 
incidentally  connected  with  it.  Of  points  clearly  extraneous  to  the 
religion,  nothing  need  be  said.  Of  points  incidentally  connected 
with  it,  something  may  be  added.  Demoniacal  possession  is  one  of 
these  points : concerning  the  reality  of  which,  as  this  place  will  not 
admit  the  examination,  nor  even  the  production  of  the  argument  on 
either  side  of  the  question,  it  would  be  arrogance  in  me  to  deliver 
any  judgment.  And  it  is  unnecessary.  For  what  I am  concerned 
to  observe  is,  that  even  they  who  think  it  was  a general,  but  errone- 
ous opinion  of  those  times ; and  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  common  with  other  Jewish  writers  of  that  age,  fell  into  the 
manner  of  speaking  and  of  thinking  upon  the  subject,  which  then 
universally  prevailed,  need  not  be  alarmed  by  the  concession,  as 
though  they  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  it,  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  doctrine  was  not  what  Christ  brought  into  the  world. 
It  appears  in  the  Christian  records,  incidentally  and  accidentally,  as 
being  the  subsisting  opinion  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  his  min- 
istry was  exercised.  It  was  no  part  of  the  object  of  his  revelation, 
to  regulate  men’s  opinions  concerning  the  action  of  spiritual  substan- 
ces upon  animal  bodies.  At  any  rate  it  is  unconnected  with  testi- 
mony. If  a dumb  person  was  by  a word  restored  to  the  use  of  his 
speech,  it  signifies  little  to  what  cause  the  dumbness  was  ascribed ; 
and  the  like  of  every  other  cure  wrought  upon  those  who  are  said  to 
have  been  possessed.  The  malady  was  real,  the  cure  was  real,  whe- 
ther the  popular  explication  of  the  cause  was  well  founded  or  not. 
The  matter  of  fact,  the  change,  so  far  as  it  was  an  object  of  sense, 
or  of  testimony,  was  in  either  case  the  same. 

Secondly,  that,  in  reading  the  apostolic  writings,  we  distinguish 
between  their  doctrines  and  their  arguments.  Their  doctrines  came 
to  them  by  revelation  properly  so  called ; yet  in  propounding  these 
doctrines  in  their  writings  or  discourses,  they  were  wont  to  illus- 
trate, support,  and  enforce  them,  by  such  analogies,  arguments,  and 
considerations,  as  their  own  thoughts  suggested.  Thus  the  call  of 
the  Gentiles,  that  is,  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian 
profession  without  a previous  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was 
imparted  to  the  apostles  by  revelation,  and  was  attested  by  the  mira- 
cles which  attended  the  Christian  ministry  among  them.  The  apos- 
tles’ own  assurance  of  the  matter  rested  upon  this  foundation. 
Nevertheless,  Saint  Paul,  when  treating  of  the  subject,  offers  a great 
variety  of  topics  in  its  proof  and  vindication.  The  doctrine  itself 
must  be  received : but  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  defend  Chris- 
tianity, to  defend  the  propriety  of  every  comparison,  or  the  validity 
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of  every  argument,  which  the  apostle  has  brought  into  the  discus 
sion.  The  same  observation  applies  to  some  other  instances ; and 


is,  in  my  opinion,  very  well  founded  ; 64  When  divine  writers  argue 


upon  any  point,  we  are  always  bound  to  believe  the  conclusions  that 
their  reasonings  end  in,  as  parts  of  divine  revelation:  but  we  are 
not  bound  to  be  able  to  make  out,  or  even  to  assent  to,  all  the  pre- 
mises made  use  of  by  them,  in  their  whole  extent,  unless  it  appear 
plainly,  that  they  affirm  the  premises  as  expressly  as  they  do  the  con- 
clusions proved  by  them.'”* 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Connexion  of  Christianity  with  the  Jewish  History. 


Undoubtedly  our  Saviour  assumes  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic 
institution  : and,  independently  of  his  authority,  I conceive  it  to  be 
very  difficult  to  assign  any  other  cause  for  the  commencement  or  ex- 
istence of  that  institution  ; especially  for  the  singular  circumstance 
of  the  Jews’  adhering  to  the  unity,  when  every  other  people  slid  into 
polytheism ; for  their  being  men  in  religion,  children  in  every  thing 
else ; behind  other  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  superior  to 
the  most  improved  in  their  sentiments  and  doctrines  relating  to  the 
Deity. f Undoubtedly,  also,  our  Saviour  recognises  the  prophetic 
character  of  many  of  their  ancient  writers.  So  far,  therefore,  we 
are  bound  as  Christians  to  go.  But  to  make  Christianity  answera- 
ble with  its  life,  for  the  circumstantial  truth  of  each  separate  passage 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  genuineness  of  every  book,  the  informa- 
tion, fidelity,  and  judgment  of  every  writer  in  it,  is  to  bring,  I will 
not  say  great,  but  unnecessary  difficulties,  into  the  whole  system. 
These  books  were  universally  read  and  received  by  the  Jews  of  our 
Saviour’s  time.  He  and  his  apostles,  in  common  with  all  other 
Jews,  referred  to  them,  alluded  to  them,  used  them.  Yet,  except 
where  he  expressly  ascribes  a divine  authority  to  particular  predic- 
tions, I do  not  know  that  we  can  strictly  draw  any  conclusion  from 
the  books  being  so  used  and  applied,  beside  the  proof,  which  it  un- 


* Burnet’s  Expos,  art.  6. 

*1*  “ In  the  doctrine,  for  example,  of  the  unity,  the  eternity,  the  omnipotence, 
the  omniscience,  the  omnipresence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness,  of  God  ; in  their 
opinions  concerning  providence,  and  the  creation,  preservation,  and  government,  of 
the  world.”  Campbell  on  Mir.  p.  207.  To  which  we  may  add,  in  the  acts  of  their 
religion  not  being  accompanied  either  with  cruelties  or  impurities  : in  the  religion 
itself  being  free  from  a species  of  superstition  which  prevailed  universally  in  the  po- 
pular religions  of  the  ancient  world,  and  which  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  all  religions 
that  have  their  origin  in  human  artifice  and  credulity,  viz.  fanciful  connexions  be- 
tween certain  appearances  and  actions,  and  the  destiny  of  nations  or  individuals. 
Upon  these  conceits  rested  the  whole  train  of  auguries  and  auspices,  which  formed 
so  much  even  of  the  serious  part  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  ltome,  and  of  the 
charms  and  incantations  which  were  practised  in  those  countries  by  the  common 
people.  From  every  thing  of  this  sort  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Jews 
alone,  was  free.  Vide  Priestley’s  Lectures  on  the  Truth  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Bevelation ; 1 791. 
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> questionably  is,  of  their  notoriety  and  reception  at  that  time.  In 
l this  view,  our  Scriptures  afford  a valuable  testimony  to  those  of  the 
i Jews.  But  the  nature  of  this  testimony  ought  to  be  understood. 

: | It  is  surely  very  different  from,  what  it  is  sometimes  represented  to 
; be,  a specific  ratification  of  each  particular  fact  and  opinion ; and 
not  only  of  each  particular  fact,  but  of  the  motives  assigned  for  every 
action,  together  with  the  judgment  of  praise  or  dispraise  bestowed 
l upon  them.  Saint  James,  in  his  Epistle,*  says,  “ Ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord.”  Not- 
withstanding this  text,  the  reality  of  Job’s  history,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a person,  has  been  always  deemed  a fair  subject  of 
inquiry  and  discussion  amongst  Christian  divines.  Saint  James’s 
authority  is  considered  as  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  book 
of  Job  at  that  time,  and  of  its  reception  by  the  Jews ; and  of  no- 
thing more.  Saint  Paul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,*)*  has 
this  similitude : “ Now,  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses, 
so  do  these  also  resist  the  truth.”  These  names  are  not  found  in 
the  Old  Testament.  And  it  is  uncertain,  whether  Saint  Paul  took 
them  from  some  apocryphal  writing  then  extant,  or  from  tradition. 
But  no  one  ever  imagined,  that  Saint  Paul  is  here  asserting  the  au- 
; thority  of  the  writing,  if  it  was  a written  account  which  he  quoted, 
or  making  himself  answerable  for  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition ; 
much  less,  that  he  so  involves  himself  with  either  of  these  questions 
as  that  the  credit  of  his  own  history  and  mission  should  depend  upon 
| the  fact,  whether  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses,  or  not. 

I For  what  reason  a more  rigorous  interpretation  should  be  put  upon 
! other  references,  it  is  difficult  to  know.  I do  not  mean,  that  other 
i passages  of  the  Jewish  history  stand  upon  no  better  evidence  than 
j the  history  of  Job,  or  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  (I  think  much  other- 
I wise ;)  but  I mean,  that  a reference  in  the  New  Testament,  to  a pas- 
| sage  in  the  Old,  does  not  so  fix  its  authority,  as  to  exclude  all  inqui- 
j ry  into  its  credibility,  or  into  the  separate  reasons  upon  which  that 
i credibility  is  founded ; and  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable,  as  well  as 
unsafe  rule  to  lay  down  concerning  the  Jewish  history,  what  was 
I never  laid  down  concerning  any  other,  that  either  every  particular 
j of  it  must  be  true,  or  the  whole  false. 

I have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  this  point  explicitly,  because 
a fashion,  revived  by  Voltaire,  and  pursued  by  the  disciples  of  his 
school,  seems  to  have  much  prevailed  of  late,  of  attacking  Christian- 
ity through  the  sides  of  Judaism.  Some  objections  of  this  class  are 
founded  in  misconstruction,  some  in  exaggeration  ; but  all  proceed 
upon  a supposition,  which  has  not  been  made  out  by  argument,  viz. 
that  the  attestation,  which  the  Author  and  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity gave  to  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  ex- 
tends to  every  point  and  portion  of  the  Jewish  history ; and  so  ex- 
tends as  to  make  Christianity  responsible  in  its  own  credibility,  for 
the  circumstantial  truth  (I  had  almost  said  for  the  critical  exactness) 
of  every  narrative  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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Rejection  of  Christianity. 

I P 

We  acknowledge  that  the  Christian  religion,  although  it  converted 
great  numbers,  did  not  produce  a universal,  or  even  a general  cony  :jj 
viction  in  the  minds  of  men,  of  the  age  and  countries  in  which  it  ap] 
peared.  And  this  want  of  a more  complete  and  extensive  success!  | 
is  called  the  rejection  of  the  Christian  history  and  miracles  ; and  hail 
been  thought  by  some  to  form  a strong  objection  to  the  reality  of  thd  & 
facts  which  the  history  contains.  II  ;1 

The  matter  of  the  objection  divides  itself  into  two  parts ; as  it  rej 
lates  to  the  Jews,  and  as  it  relates  to  Heathen  nations : because  the  - 
minds  of  these  two  descriptions  of  men  may  have  been  with  respecl 
to  Christianity,  under  the  influence  of  very  different  causes.  The 
case  of  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  our  Saviour’s  ministry  was  originally 
addressed  to  them,  offers  itself  first  to  our  consideration. 

Now,  upon  the  subject  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ; with 
us,  there  is  but  one  question,  viz.  whether  the  miracles  were  actual-  , 
ly  wrought  ? From  acknowledging  the  miracles,  we  pass  instantane- 
ously to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  whole.  No  doubt  lies  between! 
the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  If  we  believe  the  works  or  any  one » i 
of  them,  we  believe  in  Jesus.  And  this  order  of  reasoning  is  be- 1 
come  so  universal  and  familiar,  that  we  do  not  readily  apprehend 
how  it  could  ever  have  been  otherwise.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  per- 
fectly certain,  that  the  state  of  thought,  in  the  mind  of  a Jew  of  our 
Saviour’s  age,  was  totally  different  from  this.  After  allowing  the 
reality  of  the  miracle,  he  had  a great  deal  to  do  to  persuade  himself  < 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  This  is  clearly  intimated  by  various 
passages  of  the  Gospel  history.  It  appears,  that,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  miracles  did  not  irre- 
sistibly carry,  even  those  who  saw  them,  to  the  conclusion  intended 
to  be  drawn  from  them  ; or  so  compel  assent,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
suspense,  for  the  exercise  of  candour,  or  the  effects  of  prejudice. 
And  to  this  point,  at  least,  the  evangelists  may  be  allowed  to  be! 
good  witnesses ; because  it  is  a point,  in  which  exaggeration  or  dis- 
guise would  have  been  the  other  way.  Their  accounts,  if  they  could 
be  suspected  of  falsehood,  would  rather  have  magnified,  than  dimin- 
ished, the  effects  of  the  miracles. 

John,  vii.  21- — 31.  “ Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  I have 
done  one  work,  and  ye  all  marvel. — If  a man  on  the  sabbath-day 
receive  circumcision,  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  not  be  broken ; 
are  ye  angry  at  me,  because  I have  made  a man  every  whit  whole 
on  the  sabbath-day?  Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  but 
judge  righteous  judgment.  Then  said  some  of  them  of  Jerusalem, 
Is  not  this  he  whom  they  seek  to  kill  ? But,  lo,  he  speaketh  boldly, 
and  they  say  nothing  to  him  : do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that  this  isj 
tile  very  Christ?  Howbeit  we  biozv  this  man , whence  he  is:  WS 
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when  Christ  cometh , no  man  hnoweth  whence  he  is.  Then  cried 
S Jesus  in  the  temple  as  he  taught,  saying,  Ye  both  know  me,  and  ye 
know  whence  I am : and  I am  not  come  of  myself,  but  he  that  sent 
me  is  true,  whom  ye  know  not.  But  I know  him,  for  I am  from 
him,  and  he  hath  sent  me.  Then  they  sought  to  take  him  : but  no 
man  laid  hands  on  him,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  And 
many  of  the  people  believed  on  him , and  said , When  Christ  cometh , 
zvill  he  do  more  miracles  than  those  which  this  man  hath  done  ¥* 

This  passage  is  very  observable.  It  exhibits  the  reasoning  of 
different  sorts  of  persons  upon  the  occasion  of  a miracle,  which  per- 
sons of  all  sorts  are  represented  to  have  acknowledged  as  real.  One 
sort  of  men  thought,  that  there  was  something  very  extraordinary 
in  all  this:  but  that  still  Jesus  could  not  be  the  Christ,  because 
there  was  a circumstance  in  his  appearance  which  militated  with  an 
opinion  concerning  Christ,  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  and 
of  the  truth  of  which,  it  is  probable,  they  had  never  entertained  a 
particle  of  doubt,  viz.  that  44  when  Christ  cometh,  no  man  knoweth 
whence  he  is.”  Another  sort  were  inclined  to  believe  him  to  be  the 
Messiah.  But  even  these  did  not  argue  as  we  should ; did  not  con- 
sider the  miracle  as  of  itself  decisive  of  the  question ; as  what,  if 
once  allowed,  excluded  all  farther  debate  upon  the  subject ; but 
founded  their  opinion  upon  a kind  of  comparative  reasoning, 
“ When  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than  those  which 
this  man  hath  done  ?” 

Another  passage  in  the  same  evangelist,  and  observable  for  the 
same  purpose,  is  that  in  which  he  relates  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus ; 
“ Jesus,”  he  tells  us  (xi.  43,  44)  44  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  cried 
with  a loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth : and  he  that  was  dead  came 
forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  and  his  face  was 
bound  about  with  a napkin.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Loose  him, 
and  let  him  go.”  One  might  have  suspected,  that  at  least  all  those 
who  stood  by  the  sepulchre,  when  Lazarus  was  raised,  would  have 
believed  in  Jesus.  Yet  the  evangelist  does  not  so  represent  it:  — 
44  Then  many  of  the  Jews  which  came  to  Mary,  and  had  seen  the 
things  which  Jesus  did,  believed  on  him ; but  some  of  them  went 
j their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had 
| done.”  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  evangelist  meant  by  this  ac- 
count, to  leave  his  readers  to  imagine,  that  any  of  the  spectators 
doubted  about  the  truth  of  the  miracle.  Far  from  it.  Unquestion- 
ably, he  states  the  miracle  to  have  been  fully  allowed  ; yet  the  per- 
sons who  allowed  it,  were,  according  to  his  representation,  capable 
of  retaining  hostile  sentiments  towards  Jesus.  44  Believing  in  Jesus” 

I was  not  only  to  believe  that  he  wrought  miracles,  but  that  he  was 
! the  Messiah.  With  us,  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two 
things : with  them,  there  was  the  greatest ; and  the  difference  is  ap- 
parent in  this  transaction.  If  Saint  John  has  represented  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jews  upon  this  occasion  truly  (and  why  he  should  not  I 
cannot  tell,  for  it  rather  makes  against  him  than  for  him)  it  shows 
clearly  the  principles  upon  which  their  judgment  proceeded.  Whe- 
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ther  he  has  related  the  matter  truly  or  not,  the  relation  itself  dis- 
covers the  writer’s  own  opinion  of  those  principles ; and  that  alom 
possesses  considerable  authority.  In  the  next  chapter,  we  have  i 
reflection  of  the  evangelist,  entirely  suited  to  this  state  of  the  case 
*(  but  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  be- 
lieved they  not  on  him.”*  The  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  impute 
the  defect  of  their  belief  to  any  doubt  about  the  miracles ; but  tol 
their  not  perceiving,  what  all  now  sufficiently  perceive,  and  what) 
they  would  have  perceived,  had  not  their  understandings  been  gov-j: 
erned  by  strong  prejudices,  the  infallible  attestation  which  the  works] 
of  Jesus  bore  to  the  truth  of  his  pretensions. 

The  ninth  chapter  of  Saint  John’s  Gospel  contains  a very  circum-j 
stantial  account  of  the  cure  of  a blind  man  ; a miracle  submitted  toj 
all  the  scrutiny  and  examination  which  a sceptic  could  propose.  If 
a modern  unbeliever  had  drawn  up  the  interrogatories,  they  could  j 
hardly  have  been  more  critical  or  searching.  The  account  contains! 
also  a very  curious  conference  between  the  Jewish  rulers  and  the  pa- 
tient, in  which  the  point  for  our  present  notice  is,  their  resistance  of  j 
the  force  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  led,  after 
they  had  failed  in  discrediting  its  evidence.  “ We  know  that  God 
spake  unto  Moses : but  as  for  this  fellow,  we  know  not  whence  he  is.1 
That  was  the  answer  which  set  their  minds  at  rest. 

And  by  the  help  of  much  prejudice,  and  great  unwillingness  to 
yield,  it  might  do  so.  In  the  mind  of  the  poor  man  restored  to 
sight,  which  was  under  no  such  bias,  and  felt  no  such  reluctance, 
the  miracle  had  its  natural  operation.  “ Herein,”  says  he,  “ is  a 
marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence  he  is,  yet  he  hath 
opened  mine  eyes.  Now  we  know,  that  God  heareth  not  sinners : 
but  if  any  man  be  a worshipper  of  God,  and  doeth  his  will,  him  he 
heareth.  Since  the  world  began,  was  it  not  heard,  that  any  man 
opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.  If  this  man  were  not 
of  God,  he  could  do  nothing.”  We  do  not  find,  that  the  Jewish 
rulers  had  any  other  reply  to  make  to  this  defence,  than  that  which 
authority  is  sometimes  apt  to  make  to  argument,  “ Dost  thou  teach 
us  ?” 

If  it  shall  be  inquired,  how  a turn  of  thought,  so  different  from 
what  prevails  at  present,  should  obtain  currency  with  the  ancient 
Jews ; the  answer  is  found  in  two  opinions  which  are  proved  to  have 
subsisted  in  that  age  and  country.  The  one  was,  their  expectation 
of  a Messiah  of  a kind  totally  contrary  to  what  the  appearance  of 
J esus  bespoke  him  to  be  ; the  other,  their  persuasion  of  the  agency 
of  daemons  in  the  production  of  supernatural  effects.  These  opin- 
ions are  not  supposed  by  us  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  but  are 
evidently  recognised  in  the  Jewish  writings,  as  well  as  in  ours. 
And  it  ought  moreover  to  be  considered,  that  in  these  opinions  the 
Jews  of  that  age  had  been  from  their  infancy  brought  up  ; that  they 
were  opinions,  the  grounds  of  which  they  had  probably  few  of  them 
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inquired  into,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  they  entertained  no  doubt. 

| And  I think  that  these  two  opinions  conjointly  afford  an  explanation 
of  their  conduct.  The  first  put  them  upon  seeking  out  some  excuse 
to  themselves  for  not  receiving  Jesus  in  the  character  in  which  he 
claimed  to  be  received ; and  the  second  supplied  them  with  just 
such  an  excuse  as  they  wanted.  Let  Jesus  work  wffiat  miracles  he 
would,  still  the  answer  was  in  readiness,  u that  he  wrought  them  by 
the  assistance  of  Beelzebub.”  And  to  this  answer  no  reply  could  be 

I made,  but  that  which  our  Saviour  did  make,  by  showing  that  the 
tendency  of  his  mission  was  so  adverse  to  the  views  with  which  this 
being  was,  by  the  objectors  themselves,  supposed  to  act,  that  it  could 
not  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  assist  in  carrying  it  on. 
The  power  displayed  in  the  miracles  did  not  alone  refute  the  Jewish 
solution,  because  the  interposition  of  invisible  agents  being  once  ad- 
mitted, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  limits  by  which  their  effi- 
ciency is  circumscribed.  We  of  this  day  may  be  disposed,  possibly, 
to  think  such  opinions  too  absurd  to  have  been  ever  seriously  enter- 
tained. I am  not  bound  to  contend  for  the  credibility  of  the  opin- 
ions. They  were  at  least  as  reasonable  as  the  belief  in  witchcraft. 
They  were  opinions  in  which  the  Jews  of  that  age  had  from  their  in- 
fancy been  instructed ; and  those  who  cannot  see  enough  in  the  force 
of  this  reason,  to  account  for  their  conduct  towards  our  Saviour,  do 
not  sufficiently  consider  how  such  opinions  may  sometimes  become 
very  general  in  a country,  and  with  what  pertinacity,  when  once  be- 
come so,  they  are,  for  that  reason  alone,  adhered  to.  In  the  sus- 
pense which  these  notions,  and  the  prejudices  resulting  from  them, 
might  occasion,  the  candid  and  docile  and  humble-minded  would 
probably  decide  in  Christ’s  favour ; the  proud  and  obstinate,  to- 
gether with  the  giddy  and  the  thoughtless,  almost  universally  against 
him. 

This  state  of  opinion  discovers  to  us  also  the  reason  of  what  some 
choose  to  wonder  at,  why  the  Jews  should  reject  miracles  when  they 
saw  them,  yet  rely  so  much  upon  the  tradition  of  them  in  their  own 
history.  It  does  not  appear,  that  it  had  ever  entered  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  to  ascribe 
their  miracles  to  the  supernatural  agency  of  evil  beings.  The  so- 
lution was  not  then  invented.  The  authority  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  being  established,  and  become  the  foundation  of  national 
polity  and  religion,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  later  Jews,  brought 
up  in  a reverence  for  that  religion,  and  the  subjects  of  that  polity, 
should  apply  to  their  history  a reasoning  which  tended  to  overthrow 
the  foundation  of  both. 

II.  The  infidelity  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  more  especially 
of  men  of  rank  and  learning  in  it,  is  resolvable  into  a principle  which, 
in  my  judgment,  will  account  for  the  inefficacy  of  any  argument  or 
any  evidence  whatever,  viz.  comtempt  prior  to  examination.  The 
state  of  religion  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  a natural 
tendency  to  induce  this  disposition.  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  re- 
marks, that  there  were  six  hundred  different  kinds  of  religions  or 
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sacred  rites  exercised  at  Rome.*  The  superior  classes  of  the  com-] 
munity  treated  them  all  as  fables.  Can  we  wonder  then,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  included  in  the  number,  without  inquiry  into  its  separated 
merits,  or  the  particular  grounds  of  its  pretensions  ? It  might  be) 
either  true  or  false  for  any  thing  they  knew  about  it.  The  religion 
had  nothing  in  its  character  which  immediately  engaged  their  no- 
tice. It  mixed  with  no  politics.  It  produced  no  fine  writers.  It 
contained  no  curious  speculations.  When  it  did  reach  their  know- 
ledge, I doubt  not  but  that  it  appeared  to  them  a very  strange  sys- 
tem— so  unphilosophical — dealing  so  little  in  argument  and  discus-] 
sion,  in  such  arguments  however  and  discussions  as  they  were  ac-| 
customed  to  entertain.  What  is  said  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  nature, 
office,  and  ministry  would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  alien  from  the 
conceptions  of  their  theology.  The  Redeemer  and  the  destined 
Judge  of  the  human  race,  a poor  young  man,  executed  at  Jerusalem 
with  two  thieves  upon  a cross  ! Still  more  would  the  language  in 
which  the  Christian  doctrine  was  delivered,  be  dissonant  and  bar- 
barous to  their  ears.  What  knew  they  of  grace,  of  redemption,  of 
justification,  of  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  the  sins  of  men,  of  re- 
concilement, of  mediation  ? Christianity  was  made  up  of  points  they 
had  never  thought  of ; of  terms  which  they  had  never  heard. 

It  was  presented  also  to  the  imagination  of  the  learned  Heathen 
under  additional  disadvantage,  by  reason  of  its  real,  and  still  more 
of  its  nominal,  connexion  with  Judaism.  It  shared  in  the  obloquy 
and  ridicule,  with  which  that  people  and  their  religion  were  treated 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  regarded  Jehovah  himself  only 
as  the  idol  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  what  was  related  of  him,  as  of 
a piece  with  what  was  told  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  other  countries ; 
nay,  the  J ews  were  in  a particular  manner  ridiculed  for  being  a cred- 
ulous race ; so  that  whatever  reports  of  a miraculous  nature  came 
out  of  that  country,  were  looked  upon  by  the  Heathen  world  as  false 
and  frivolous.  When  they  heard  of  Christianity,  they  heard  of  it 
as  a quarrel  amongst  this  people,  about  some  articles  of  their  own 
superstition.  Despising,  therefore,  as  they  did,  the  whole  system, 
it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  enter,  with  any  degree  of  seri- 
ousness or  attention,  into  the  detail  of  its  disputes,  or  the  merits  of 
either  side.  How  little  they  knew,  and  with  what  carelessness  they 
judged,  of  these  matters,  appears,  I think,  pretty  plainly  from  an 
example  of  no  less  weight  than  that  of  Tacitus,  who,  in  a grave  and 
professed  discourse  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews,  states,  that  they 
worshipped  the  effigy  of  an  ass.*f*  The  passage  is  a proof,  how  prone 
the  learned  men  of  those  times  were,  and  upon  how  little  evidence, 
to  heap  together  stories  which  might  increase  the  contempt  and 
odium  in  which  that  people  was  holden.  The  same  foolish  charge 


is  also  confidently  repeated  by  Plutarch.^ 


It  is  observable,  that  all  these  considerations  are  of  a nature  to 
operate  with  the  greatest  force  upon  the  highest  ranks ; upon  men 


* Jortin’s  ltemarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  371. 
f Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  £ Sympos.  lib.  iv.  quaest.  5. 
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| of  education,  and  that  order  of  the  public  from  which  writers  are 
| principally  taken : I may  add  also,  upon  the  philosophical  as  well 
as  the  libertine  character;  upon  the  Antonines  or  Julian,  not  less 
| than  upon  Nero  or  Domitian ; and  more  particularly,  upon  that 
large  and  polished  class  of  men,  who  acquiesced  in  the  general  per- 
suasion, that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  practise  the  duties  of  morali- 
| ty,  and  to  worship  the  deity  more  patrio ; a habit  of  thinking, 
liberal  as  it  may  appear,  which  shuts  the  door  against  every  argu- 
ment for  a new  religion.  The  considerations  above-mentioned, 
would  acquire  also  strength  from  the  prejudice  which  men  of  rank 
and  learning  universally  entertain  against  any  thing  that  originates 
with  the  vulgar  and  illiterate;  which  prejudice  is  known  to  be  as 
obstinate  as  any  prejudice  whatever. 

Yet  Christianity  was  still  making  its  way:  and,  amidst  so  many 
impediments  to  its  progress,  so  much  difficulty  in  procuring  audi- 
ence and  attention,  its  actual  success  is  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
than  that  it  should  not  have  universally  conquered  scorn  and  indif- 
ference, fixed  the  levity  of  a voluptuous  age,  or,  through  a cloud  of 
adverse  prejudications,  opened  for  itself  a passage  to  the  hearts  and 
understandings  of  the  scholars  of  the  age. 

And  the  cause  which  is  here  assigned  for  the  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity by  men  of  rank  and  learning  among  the  Heathens,  namely, 
a strong  antecedent  contempt,  accounts  also  for  their  silence  concern- 
ing it.  If  they  had  rejected  it  upon  examination,  they  would  have 
written  about  it ; they  would  have  given  their  reasons.  Whereas 
what  men  repudiate  upon  the  strength  of  some  prefixed  persuasion, 
or  from  a settled  contempt  of  the  subject,  of  the  persons  who  propose 
it,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed,  they  do  not  naturally 
write  books  about,  or  notice  much  in  what  they  write  upon  other 
subjects. 

The  letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny  furnish  an  example  of  this  si- 
lence, and  let  us,  in  some  measure,  into  the  cause  of  it.  From  his 
celebrated  correspondence  with  Trajan,  we  know  that  the  Christian 
religion  prevailed  in  a very  considerable  degree  in  the  province  over 
which  he  presided  ; that  it  had  excited  his  attention  ; that  he  had 
inquired  into  the  matter,  just  so  much  as  a Roman  magistrate  might 
be  expected  to  inquire,  viz.  whether  the  religion  contained  any  opin- 
ions dangerous  to  government ; but  that  of  its  doctrines,  its  evi- 
dences, or  its  books,  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself 
with  any  degree  of  care  or  correctness.  But  although  Pliny  had 
viewed  Christianity  in  a nearer  position  than  most  of  his  learned 
countrymen  saw  it  in ; yet  he  had  regarded  the  whole  with  such 
negligence  and  disdain  (farther  than  as  it  seemed  to  concern  his  ad- 
ministration) that,  in  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  letters  of 
his  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  subject  is  never  once  again 
mentioned.  If,  out  of  this  number,  the  two  letters  between  him  and 
Trajan  had  been  lost ; with  what  confidence  would  the  obscurity  of 
the  Christian  religion  have  been  argued  by  Pliny’s  silence  about  it, 
and  with  how  little  truth  ! 
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The  name  and  character  which  Tacitus  has  given  to  Christianity, 
44  exitiabilis  superstitio”  (a  pernicious  superstition)  and  by  which 
two  words  he  disposes  of  the  whole  question  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  religion,  afford  a strong  proof  how  little  he  knew,  or 
concerned  himself  to  know,  about  the  matter.  I apprehend  that  I 
shall  not  be  contradicted,  when  I take  upon  me  to  assert,  that  no 
unbeliever  of  the  present  age  would  apply  this  epithet  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  New  Testament,  or  not  allow  that  it  was  entirely  un- 
merited. Read  the  instructions  given,  by  a great  teacher  of  the  re- 
ligion, to  those  very  Roman  converts,  of  whom  Tacitus  speaks ; and 
given  also  a very  few  years  before  the  time  of  which  he  is  speaking ; 
and  which  are  not,  let  it  be  observed,  a collection  of  fine  sayings 
brought  together  from  different  parts  of  a large  work,  but  stand  in 
one  entire  passage  of  a public  letter,  without  the  intermixture  of  a 
single  thought  which  is  frivolous  or  exceptionable  : — 44  Abhor  that 
which  is  evil,  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  Be  kindly  affectioned 
one  to  another,  with  brotherly  love ; in  honour  preferring  one  an- 
other ; not  slothful  in  business ; fervent  in  spirit ; serving  the  Lord : 
rejoicing  in  hope;  patient  in  tribulation;  continuing  instant  in 
prayer : distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints ; given  to  hospitality. 
Bless  them  which  persecute  you;  bless,  and  curse  not.  Rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.  Be  of 
the  same  mind  one  towards  another..  Mind  not  high  things,  but 
condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits. 
Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men.  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give 
place  unto  wrath:  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine;  I will  re- 
pay, saith  the  Lord:  therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him: 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink : for,  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good. 

44  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God : the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 
Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God:  and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For 
rulers  are  not  a terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou 
then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ? Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou 
shalt  have  praise  of  the  same : for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee 
for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ; for  he  bear- 
eth  not  the  sword  in  vain : for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a revenger 
to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must 
needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience’  sake. 
For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also : for  they  are  God’s  minis- 
ters, attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Render  therefore 
to  all  their  dues : tribute,  to  whom  tribute  is  due ; custom  to  whom 
custom;  fear,  to  whom  fear;  honour  to  whom  honour. 

44  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another ; for  he  that 
Joveth  another,  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not 
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commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not  covet ; and  if  there  be 
any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to 
his  neighbour ; therefore,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

44  And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake 
out  of  sleep  : for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed. 
The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand  ; let  us  therefore  cast  off 
the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light.  Let 
us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day  ; not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not 
in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying.”* 

Read  this,  and  then  think  of  44  exitiabilis  superstitio  !” — Or,  if 
we  be  not  allowed,  in  contending  with  Heathen  authorities,  to  pro- 
duce our  books  against  theirs,  we  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  con- 
front theirs  with  one  another.  Of  this  44  pernicious  superstition,” 
what  could  Pliny  find  to  blame,  when  he  was  led,  by  his  office,  to 
institute  something  like  an  examination  into  the  conduct  and  princi- 
ples of  the  sect  ? He  discovered  nothing,  but  that  they  were  wont  to 
meet  together  on  a stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among 
themselves  a hymn  to  Christ  as  a god,  and  to  bind  themselves  by  an 
oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but,  not  to  be  guilty 
of  theft,  robbery,  or  adultery ; never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to 
deny  a pledge  committed  to  them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it. 

Upon  the  words  of  Tacitus  we  may  build  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

First ; That  we  are  well  warranted  in  calling  the  view  under  which 
the  learned  men  of  that  age  beheld  Christianity,  an  obscure  and  dis- 
tant view.  Had  Tacitus  known  more  of  Christianity,  of  its  precepts, 
duties,  constitution,  or  design,  however  he  had  discredited  the  story, 
he  would  have  respected  the  principle.  He  would  have  described 
the  religion  differently,  though  he  had  rejected  it.  It  has  been  very 
satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  44  superstition”  of  the  Christians  con- 
sisted in  worshipping  a person  unknown  to  the  Roman  calendar ; 
and  that  the  44  perniciousness”  with  which  they  were  reproached  wras 
nothing  else  Jbut  their  opposition  to  the  established  polytheism  ; and 
this  view  of  the  matter  was  just  such  a one  as  might  be  expected  to 
occur  to  a mind,  which  held  the  sect  in  too  much  contempt  to  con- 
cern itself  about  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  their  conduct. 

Secondly ; We  may  from  hence  remark,  how  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  most  acute  judgments,  in  subjects  which  they  are 
pleased  to  despise : and  which,  of  course,  they  from  the  first  consider 
as  unworthy  to  be  inquired  into.  Had  not  Christianity  survived  to 
tell  its  own  story,  it  must  have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a 44  per- 
nicious superstition;”  and  that  upon  the  credit  of  Tacitus’s  account, 
much,  I doubt  not,  strengthened  by  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  the 
reputation  of  his  sagacity. 

Thirdly ; That  this  contempt,  prior  to  examination,  is  an  intel- 
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lectual  vice,  from  which  the  greatest  faculties  of  mind  are  not  free. 
I know  not,  indeed,  whether  men  of  the  greatest  faculties  of  mind 
are  not  the  most  subject  to  it.  Such  men  feel  themselves  seated 
upon  an  eminence.  Looking  down  from  their  height  upon  the  fol- 
lies of  mankind,  they  behold  contending  tenets  wasting  their  idle 
strength  upon  one  another,  with  the  common  disdain  of  the  absurdity 
of  them  all.  This  habit  of  thought,  however  comfortable  to  the 
mind  which  entertains  it,  or  however  natural  to  great  parts,  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous;  and  more  apt,  than  almost  any  other  disposition, 
to  produce  hasty  and  contemptuous,  and,  by  consequence,  erroneous 
judgments,  both  of  persons  and  opinions. 

Fourthly;  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  many  writers  of  that  age 
not  mentioning  Christianity  at  all ; when  they  who  did  mention  it, 
appear  to  have  entirely  misconceived  its  nature  and  character ; and, 
in  consequence  of  this  misconception,  to  have  regarded  it  with  negli- 
gence and  contempt. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  learned  Heathens, 
the  facts  of  the  Christian  history  could  only  come  by  report.  The 
books,  probably,  they  had  never  looked  into.  The  settled  habit  of 
their  minds  was,  and  long  had  been,  an  indiscriminate  rejection  of  all 
reports  of  the  kind.  With  these  sweeping  conclusions,  truth  hath 
no  chance.  It  depends  upon  distinction.  If  they  would  not  inquire, 
how  should  they  be  convinced?  It  might  be  founded  in  truth, 
though  they,  who  made  no  search,  might  not  discover  it. 

66  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  of  wit  and  abilities,  are  often  found, 
even  in  Christian  countries,  to  be  surprisingly  ignorant  of  religion, 
and  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  it.  Such  were  many  of  the  hea- 
thens. Their  thoughts  were  all  fixed  upon  other  things ; upon  re- 
putation and  glory,  upon  wealth  and  power,  upon  luxury  and  plea- 
sure, upon  business  or  learning.  They  thought,  and  they  had  reason 
to  think,  that  the  religion  of  their  country  was  fable  and  forgery,  a 
heap  of  inconsistent  lies ; which  inclined  them  to  suppose  that  other 
religions  were  no  better.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  apos- 
tles preached  the  Gospel,  and  wrought  miracles  in  confirmation  of  a 
doctrine  every  way  worthy  of  God,  many  Gentiles  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  it,  and  would  not  take  the  least  pains  to  inform  themselves 
about  it.  This  appears  plainly  from  ancient  history.’1* 

I think  it  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  heathen 
public,  especially  that  part  which  is  made  up  of  men  of  rank  and 
education,  were  divided  into,  two  classes ; those  who  despised  Chris- 
tianity beforehand,  and  those  who  received  it.  In  correspondency 
with  which  division  of  character,  the  writers  of  that  age  would  also 
be  of  two  classes ; those  who  were  silent  about  Christianity,  and  those 
who  were  Christians.  “ A good  man,  who  attended  sufficiently  to 
the  Christian  affairs,  would  become  a Christian  ; after  which  his  tes- 
timony ceased  to  be  pagan,  and  became  Christian 

I must  also  add,  that  I think  it  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  no- 
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tion  of  magic  was  resorted  to  by  the  heathen  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  like  manner  as  that  of  diabolical  agency  had  before  been 
by  the  Jews.  Justin  Martyr  alleges  this  as  his  reason  for  arguing 
from  prophecy,,  rather  than  from  miracles.  Origert  imputes  this  eva- 
sion to  Celsus ; J erome  to  Porphyry ; and  Lactantius  to  the  heathen 
in  general.  The  several  passages,  which  contain  these  testimonies, 
will  be  produced  in  the  next  chapter.  It  being  difficult  however  to 
ascertain  in  what  degree  this  notion  prevailed,  especially  amongst  the 
| superior  ranks  of  the  heathen  communities,  another,  and  I think  an 
adequate,  cause  has  been  assigned  for  their  infidelity.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  in  many  cases  the  two  causes  would  operate  together. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

That  the  Christian  miracles  are  not  recited,  or  appealed  to,  by  early  Christian 

writers  themselves,  so  fully  or  frequently  as  might  have  been  expected. 

I shall  consider  this  objection,  first,  as  it  applies  to  the  letters  of 
the  apostles,  preserved  in  the  New  Testament;  and,  secondly,  as  it 
applies  to  the  remaining  writings  of  other  early  Christians. 

The  epistles  of  the  apostles  are  either  hortatory  or  argumentative. 
So  far  as  they  were  occupied  in  delivering  lessons  of  duty,  rules  of 
public  order,  admonitions  against  certain  prevailing  corruptions, 
against  vice,  or  any  particular  species  of  it,  or  in  fortifying  and  en- 
couraging the  constancy  of  the  disciples  under  the  trials  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  there  appears  to  be  no  place  or  occasion  for  more 
of  these  references  than  we  actually  find. 

So  far  as  the  epistles  are  argumentative,  the  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment which  they  handle  accounts  for  the  infrequency  of  these  allu- 
sions. These  epistles  were  not  written  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  subject  under  consideration  was  not  that  which  the 
miracles  decided,  the  reality  of  our  Lord’s  mission  ; but  it  was  that 
which  the  miracles  did  not  decide,  the  nature  of  his  person  or  power, 
the  design  of  his  advent,  its  effects,  and  of  those  effects  the  value, 
kind,  and  extent.  Still  I maintain,  that  miraculous  evidence  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  argument.  For  nothing  could  be  so  preposterous 
as  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  dispute  amongst  themselves,  or  with 
others,  concerning  his  office  or  character,  unless  they  believed  that  he 
had  shown,  by  supernatural  proofs,  that  there  was  something  extra- 
ordinary in  both.  Miraculous  evidence,  therefore,  forming  not  the 
texture  of  these  arguments,  but  the  ground  and  substratum,  if  it  be 
occasionally  discerned,  if  it  be  incidentally  appealed  to,  it  is  exactly 
so  much  as  ought  to  take  place,  supposing  the  history  to  be  true. 

As  a farther  answer  to  the  objection,  that  the  apostolic  epistles  do 
not  contain  so  frequent,  or  such  direct  and  circumstantial  recitals  of 
miracles  as  might  be  expected,  I would  add,  that  the  apostolic  epistles 
resemble  in  this  respect  the  apostolic  speeches , which  speeches  are 
given  by  a writer  who  distinctly  records  numerous  miracles  wrought 
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by  these  apostles  themselves,  and  by  the  Founder  of  the  institution 
in  their  presence  : that  it  is  unwarrantable  to  contend,  that  the  omis-  j 1 
sion,  or  infrequency,  of  such  recitals  in  the  speeches  of  the  apostles,  J 
negatives  the  existence  of  the  miracles,  when  the  speeches  are  given  11 
in  immediate  conjunction  with  the  history  of  those  miracles:  and  | 1 
that  a conclusion  which  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  speeches,  with- 
out contradicting  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  which  contains  them,  ir  ^ 
cannot  be  inferred  from  letters,  which,  in  this  respect,  are  similar  b 11 
only  to  the  speeches.  1 11 

To  prove  the  similitude  which  we  allege,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  P 
although  in  Saint  Luke’s  Gospel  the  apostle  Peter  is  represented  to  s| 
have  been  present  at  many  decisive  miracles  wrought  by  Christ ; and  t 6 
although  the  second  part  of  the  same  history  ascribes  other  decisive  | 
miracles  to  Peter  himself,  particularly  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  " l 
the  gate  of  the  temple  (Acts,  iii.  1)  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sap-  t 
phira  (Acts,  v.  1)  the  cure  of  Aeneas  (Acts,  ix.  34)  the  resurrection  ) 
of  Dorcas  (Acts,  ix.  40 ;)  yet  out  of  six  speeches  of  Peter,  preserved  ] 
in  the  Acts,  I know  but  two  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  mira-  ' 
cles  wrought  by  Christ,  and  only  one  in  which  he  refers  to  miracu-  |ft  i 
lous  powers  possessed  by  himself.  In  his  speech  upon  the  day  of  j I 
Pentecost,  Peter  addresses  his  audience  with  great  solemnity,  thus  : ■ j 
44  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words  : Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a man  ap- 
proved of  God  among  you,  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  * 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  | 
know &c.*  In  his  speech  upon  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  he  I 
delivers  his  testimony  to  the  miracles  performed  by  Christ,  in  these  I 
words:  44  We  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  he  did,  both  in  the  I 
land  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jerusalem.”^  But  in  this  latter  speech,  no  > 
allusion  appears  to  the  miracles  wrought  by  himself,  notwithstanding 
that  the  miracles  above  enumerated  all  preceded  the  time  in  which  it 
was  delivered.  In  his  speech  upon  the  election  of  Matthias,];  no 
distinct  reference  is  made  to  any  of  the  miracles  of  Christ’s  history, 
except  his  resurrection.  The  same  also  may  be  observed  of  his 
speech  upon  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  ;§ 
the  same  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim  the  same  in  his  sec-  | 
ond  apology  in  the  presence  of  that  assembly.  Stephen’s  long  speech 
contains  no  reference  whatever  to  miracles,  though  it  be  expressly 
related  of  him,  in  the  book  which  preserves  the  speech,  and  almost 
immediately  before  the  speech,  44  that  he  did  great  wonders  and  mir- 
acles among  the  people.”**  Again,  although  miracles  be  expressly 
attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  first  generally,  as 
at  Iconium  (Acts,  xiv.  3)  during  the  whole  tour  through  the  Upper 
Asia  (xiv.  27.  xv.  12)  at  Ephesus  (xix.  11, 12 ;)  secondly,  in  specific 
instances,  as  the  blindness  of  Elymas  at  Paphos, the  cure  of  the 
cripple  at  Lystra,jj  of  the  pythoness  at  Philippi, §§  the  miraculous 
liberation  from  prison  in  the  same  city,^j^[  the  restoration  of  Euty- 

* Acts,  ii.  22.  -f-  Ibid.  x.  39.  $ Ibid.  i.  15.  § Ibid.  iii.  12.  Ibid.  iv.  8. 

**  Ibid.  vi.  8.  *f*|-  Ibid.  xiii.  11.  Ibid.  xiv.  8.  §§  Ibid.  xvi.  16. 

^l«f[  Ibid.  xvi.  26. 
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chus,*  the  predictions  of  his  shipwreck, the  viper  at  Melita,|  the 
cure  of  Publius’s  father  ;§  at  all  which  miracles,  except  the  first  two, 
the  historian  himself  was  present : notwithstanding,  I say,  this  pos- 
itive ascription  of  miracles  to  Saint  Paul,  yet  in  the  speeches  deliv- 
ered by  him,  and  given  as  delivered  by  him,  in  the  same  book  in 
which  the  miracles  are  related,  and  the  miraculous  powers  asserted, 
the  appeals  to  his  own  miracles,  or  indeed  to  any  miracles  at  all,  are 
rare  and  incidental.  In  his  speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,^[[  there  is 
no  allusion  but  to  the  resurrection.  In  his  discourse  at  Miletus,** 
none  to  any  miracle ; none  in  his  speech  before  Felix  none  in  his 
speech  before  Festus  except  to  Christ’s  resurrection,  and  his  own 
conversion. 

Agreeably  hereunto,  in  thirteen  letters  ascribed  to  Saint  Paul,  we 
have  incessant  references  to  Christ’s  resurrection,  frequent  references 
to  his  own  conversion,  three  indubitable  references  to  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought  ;§§  four  other  references  to  the  same,  less  direct 
yet  highly  probable  but  more  copious  or  circumstantial  recitals 
we  have  not.  The  consent,  therefore,  between  Saint  Paul’s  speeches 
and  letters,  is  in  this  respect  sufficiently  exact : and  the  reason  in 
both  is  the  same  ; namely,  that  the  miraculous  history  was  all  along 
presupposed,  and  that  the  question,  which  occupied  the  speaker’s  and 
the  writer’s  thoughts,  was  this : whether,  allowing  the  history  of  Je- 
sus to  be  true,  he  was,  upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  be  received  as  the 
promised  Messiah ; and,  if  he  was,  what  were  the  consequences, 
what  was  the  object  and  benefit,  of  his  mission  ? 

The  general  observation  which  has  been  made  upon  the  apostolic 
writings,  namely,  that  the  subject  of  which  they  treated,  did  not  lead 
them  to  any  direct  recital  of  the  Christian  history,  belongs  also  to 
the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  The  epistle  of  Barnabas  is,  in 
its  subject  and  general  composition,  much  like  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ; an  allegorical  application  of  divers  passages  of  the  Jewish 
history,  of  their  law  and  ritual,  to  those  parts  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation in  which  the  author  perceived  a resemblance.  The  epistle 
of  Clement  was  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  quieting  certain  dis- 
sensions that  had  arisen  amongst  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Corinth,  and  of  reviving  in  their  minds  that  temper  and  spirit  of 
which  their  predecessors  in  the  Gospel  had  left  them  an  example. 
The  work  of  Hermas  is  a vision : quotes  neither  the  Old  Testament 
nor  the  New  ; and  merely  falls  now  and  then  into  the  language,  and 
the  mode  of  speech,  which  the  author  had  read  in  our  Gospels. 
The  epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius  had  for  their  principal  object 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  churches  which  they  addressed.  Yet, 
under  all  these  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  the  great  points  of 
the  Christian  history  are  fully  recognised.  This  hath  been  shown 
in  its  proper  place.* ** 


* Acts,  xx.  10.  f Ibid,  xxvii.  1.  X Ibid,  xxviii.  6.  § Ibid,  xxviii.  8. 

5[  Ibid.  xiii.  16.  **  Ibid.  xx.  IT:  -ff  Ibid.  xxiv.  10.  Xt  Ibid.  xxv.  8. 

§§  Gal.  iii.  5;  Rom.  xv.  18,  19;  2 Cor.  xii.  12. 

1 Cor.  ii.  4,  5;  Eph.  iii.  7 ; Gal.  ii.  8 ; 1 Thess.  i.  5.  ***  See  page3  347 — 349. 
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There  is,  however,  another  class  of  writers,  to  whom  the  answer 
above  given,  viz.  the  unsuitableness  of  any  such  appeals  or  refer- 
ences as  the  objection  demands,  to  the  subjects  of  which  the  writings  ) 
treated,  does  not  apply  ; and  that  is,  the  class  of  ancient  apologists , 1 
whose  declared  design  it  was  to  defend  Christianity,  and  to  give  the 
reasons  of  their  adherence  to  it.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  in- ! 1 
quire  how  the  matter  of  the  objection  stands  in  these. 

The  most  ancient  apologist,  of  whose  works  we  have  the  smallest  11 
knowledge,  is  Quadratus.  Quadratus  lived  about  seventy  years  after  I,* 
the  ascension,  and  presented  his  apology  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  3 
From  a passage  of  this  work,  preserved  in  Eusebius,  it  appears  that  i 
the  author  did  directly  and  formally  appeal  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  j 1 
and  in  terms  as  express  and  confident  as  we  could  desire.  The  pas-  1 
sage  (which  has  been  once  already  stated)  is  as  follows : “ The  1 
works  of  our  Saviour  were  always  conspicuous,  for  they  were  real; 
both  they  that  were  healed,  and  they  that  were  raised  from  the  dead,  ' 
were  seen,  not  only  when  they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a long  1 ' 
time  afterward : not  only  whilst  he  dwelled  on  this  earth,  but  also  j 1 
after  his  departure,  and  for  a good  while  after  it ; insomuch  as  that  j 
some  of  them  have  reached  to  our  times.”*  Nothing  can  be  more  | 
rational  or  satisfactory  than  this. 

Justin  Martyr,  the  next  of  the  Christian  apologists  whose  work  is  ; 1 
not  lost,  and  who  followed  Quadratus  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  I ' 
years,  has  touched  upon  passages  of  Christ’s  history  in  so  many  j 
places,  that  a tolerably  complete  account  of  Christ’s  life  might  be  I 
collected  out  of  his  works.  In  the  following  quotation,  he  asserts 
the  performance  of  miracles  by  Christ,  in  words  as  strong  and  posi-  f 
tive  as  the  language  possesses : “ Christ  healed  those  who  from  their  I 
birth  were  blind,  and  deaf,  and  lame ; causing,  by  his  word,  one  to  I 
leap,  another  to  hear,  and  a third  to  see : and  having  raised  the 
dead,  and  caused  them  to  live,  he,  by  his  works,  excited  attention, 
and  induced  the  men  of  that  age  to  know  him.  Who,  however,  see-  I 
ing  these  things  done,  said  that  it  was  a magical  appearance,  and  3 
dared  to  call  him  a magician,  and  a deceiver  of  the  people.”*f* 

In  his  first  apology, J Justin  expressly  assigns  the  reason  for  his  * 
having  recourse  to  the  argument  from  prophecy,  rather  than  alleging  j 
the  miracles  of  the  Christian  history : which  reason  was,  that  the 
persons  with  whom  he  contended  would  ascribe  these  miracles  to 
magic ; “ lest  any  of  our  opponents  should  say,  What  hinders,  but 
that  he  who  is  called  Christ  by  us,  being  a man  sprung  from  men, 
performed  the  miracles  which  we  attribute  to  him,  by  magical  art  ?” 
The  suggestion  of  this  reason  meets,  as  I apprehend,  the  very  point 
of  the  present  objection;  more  especially  when  we  find  Justin  fol- 
lowed in  it,  by  other  writers  of  that  age.  Irenaeus,  who  came  about 
forty  years  after  him,  notices  the  same  evasion  in  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity,  and  replies  to  it  by  the  same  argument : “ But,  if  they 
shall  say,  that  the  Lord  performed  these  things  by  an  illusory  ap- 


* Euseb.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

X Apolog. 
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pearance  (?>avrao-tw5«c)  leading  these  objectors  to  the  prophecies,  we 
will  show  from  them,  that  all  things  were  thus  predicted  concerning 
him,  and  strictly  came  to  pass.’1*  Lactantius,  who  lived  a century 
lower,  delivers  the  same  sentiment,  upon  the  same  occasion  : 44  He 
performed  miracles; — we  might  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  a 
magician,  as  ye  say,  and  as  the  Jews  then  supposed,  if  all  the  pro- 
phets had  not  with  one  spirit  foretold  that  Christ  should  perform 
' these  very  things.”*|* 

Rut  to  return  to  the  Christian  apologists  in  their  order.  Tertul- 
lian  : — 44  That  person  whom  the  Jews  had  vainly  imagined,  from  the 
meanness  of  his  appearance,  to  be  a mere  man,  they  afterward,  in  * 
consequence  of  the  power  he  exerted,  considered  as  a magician,  when 
he,  with  one  word,  ejected  devils  out  of  the  bodies  of  men,  gave  sight 
to  the  blind,  cleansed  the  leprous,  strengthened  the  nerves  of  those 
that  had  the  palsy,  and  lastly,  with  one  command,  restored  the  dead 
to  life;  when  he,  I say,  made  the  very  elements  obey  him,  assuaged 
the  storms,  walked  upon  the  seas,  demonstrating  himself  to  be  the 
Word  of  God.”+ 

Next  in  the  catalogue  of  professed  apologists  we  may  place  Origen, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  published  a formal  defence  of  Christianity,  in 
answer  to  Celsus,  a heathen,  who  had  written  a discourse  against  it. 

I know  no  expressions,  by  which  a plainer  or  more  positive  appeal 
to  the  Christian  miracles  can  be  made,  than  the  expressions  used  by 
Origen  ; 44  Undoubtedly  we  do  think  him  to  be  the  Christ,  and  the 
Son  of  God,  because  he  healed  the  lame  and  the  blind ; and  we  are 
the  more  confirmed  in  this  persuasion,  by  what  is  written  in  the  pro- 
phecies : 4 Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened,  and  the  ears 
of  the  deaf  shall  hear,  and  the  lame  man  shall  leap  as  a hart.’  But 
that  he  also  raised  the  dead,  and  that  it  is  not  a fiction  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Gospels,  is  evident  from  hence,  that,  if  it  had  been  a fic- 
tion there  would  have  been  many  recorded  to  be  raised  up,  and  such 
as  had  been  a long  time  in  their  graves.  But,  it  not  being  a fiction, 
few  have  been  recorded : for  instance,  the  daughter  of  the  ruler  of 
a synagogue,  of  whom  I do  not  know  why  he  said,  She  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth,  expressing  something  peculiar  to  her,  not  common  to 
all  dead  persons : and  the  only  son  of  a widow,  on  whom  he  had 
compassion,  and  raised  him  to  life,  after  he  had  bid  the  bearers  of 
the  corpse  to  stop ; and  the  third,  Lazarus,  who  had  been  buried 
four  days.”  This  is  positively  to  assert  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and 
it  is  also  to  comment  upon  them,  and  that  with  a considerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy  and  candour. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  author,  we  meet  with  the  old  so- 
lution of  magic  applied  to  the  miracles  of  Christ  by  the  adversaries 
of  the  religion.  44  Celsus,”  saith  Origen,  44  well  knowing  what  great 
works  may  be  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  Jesus,  pretends  to  grant 
that  the  things  related  of  him  are  true ; such  as  healing  diseases, 
raising  the  dead,  feeding  multitudes  with  a few  loaves,  of  which 

* Iren.  1.  ii.  c.  57.  f Lactant.  v.  3. 

$ Tertull.  Apolog.  p.  20;  ed  Priorii,  Par.  1675. 
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large  fragments  were  left.11*  And  then  Celsus  gives,  it  seems,  ai 
answer  to  these  proofs  of  our  Lord’s  mission,  which  as  Origen  under) 
stood  it,  resolved  the  phenomena  into  magic  ; for,  Origen  begins  hil 
reply,  by  observing,  “ You  see  that  Celsus  in  a manner  allows  thall 
there  is  such  a thing  as  magic.11*!* 

It  appears  also  from  the  testimony  of  Saint  Jerome,  that  Porphy-I 
ry,  the  most  learned  and  able  of  the  Heathen  writers  against  Chris-  $ 
tianity,  resorted  to  the  same  solution  : “ Unless,”  says  he,  speaking; 
to  Vigilantius,  66  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  I 
profane,  of  Porphyry  and  Eunomius,  you  pretend  that  these  arej 
the  tricks  of  demons.11^ 

This  magic,  these  demons,  this  illusory  appearance,  this  compari-u 
son  with  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  by  which  many  of  that  age  accounted! 
so  easily  for  the  Christian  miracles,  and  which  answers  the  advocates) 
of  Christianity  often  thought  it  necessary  to  refute  by  arguments 
drawn  from  other  topics,  and  particularly  from  prophecy  (to  which*  t 
it  seems,  these  solutions  did  not  apply)  we  now  perceive  to  be  gross 
subterfuges.  That  such  reasons  were  ever  seriously  urged,  and  se-j 
riously  received,  is  only  a proof,  what  a gloss  and  varnish  fashion  can  ) 
give  to  any  opinion. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ,  understood,  as 
we  understand  them,  in  their  literal  and  historical  sense,  were  posi- 
tively and  precisely  asserted  and  appealed  to  by  the  apologists  for 
Christianity  ; which  answers  the  allegation  of  the  objection. 

I am  ready,  however,  to  admit,  that  the  ancient  Christian  advo- 
cates did  not  insist  upon  the  miracles  in  argument,  so  frequently  as 
I should  have  done.  It  was  their  lot  to  contend  with  notions  of 
magical  agency,  against  which  the  mere  production  of  the  facts  was  : 
not  sufficient  for  the  convincing  of  their  adversaries : I do  not  know 
whether  they  themselves  thought  it  quite  decisive  of  the  controversy,  ft 
But  since  it  is  proved,  I conceive  with  certainty,  that  the  sparingness  |1 
with  which  they  appealed  to  miracles,  was  owing  neither  to  their  ig-  | 
norance,  nor  their  doubt  of  the  facts,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  an  objection,  | 
not  to  the  truth  of  the  history,  but  to  the  judgment  of  its.  defenders.  I 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Want  of  universality  in  the  knowledge  and  reception  of  Christianity,  and  of  I 
greater  clearness  in  the  evidence. 

Of  a revelation  which  really  came  from  God,  the  proof,  it  has  been 
said,  would  in  all  ages  be  so  public  and  manifest,  that  no  part  of 
the  human  species  would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  understanding 
could  fail  of  being  convinced  by  it. 

The  advocates  of  Christianity  do  not  pretend  that  the  evidence  of 
their  religion  possesses  these  qualities.  They  do  not  deny  that  we 

* Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  sect.  48. 

•f*  Lardner’s  Jewish  and  Heath.  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  294.  ed.  4to. 
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can  conceive  it  to  be  within  the  compass  of  divine  power,  to  have 
communicated  to  the  world  a higher  degree  of  assurance,  and  to 
have  given  to  his  communication  a stronger  and  more  extensive  in- 
fluence. For  any  thing  we  are  able  to  discern,  God  could  have  so 
formed  men,  as  to  have  perceived  the  truths  of  religion  intuitively  ; 
or  to  have  carried  on  a communication  with  the  other  world,  whilst 
they  lived  in  this  ; or  to  have  seen  the  individuals  of  the  species,  in- 
stead of  dying,  pass  to  heaven  by  a sensible  translation.  He  could 
| have  presented  a separate  miracle  to  each  man’s  senses.  He  could 
have  established  a standing  miracle.  He  could  have  caused  miracles 
to  be  wrought  in  every  different  age  and  country.  These,  and  many 
more  methods,  which  we  may  imagine,  if  we  once  give  loose  to  our 
imaginations,  are,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  all  practicable. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  not  whether  Christianity  possesses  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  evidence,  but  whether  the  not  having  more 
evidence  be  a sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  that  which  we  have. 

Now  there  appears  to  be  no  fairer  method  of  judging  concerning 
any  dispensation  which  is  alleged  to  come  from  God,  when  a question 
j is  made  whether  such  a dispensation  should  come  from  God  or  not, 

! than  by  comparing  it  with  other  things  which  are  acknowledged  to 
I proceed  from  the  same  counsel,  and  to  be  produced  by  the  same 
j agency.  If  the  dispensation  in  question  labour  under  no  defects  but 
what  apparently  belong  to  other  dispensations,  these  seeming  defects 
do  not  justify  us,  in  setting  aside  the  proofs  which  are  offered  of  its 
authenticity,  if  they  be  otherwise  entitled  to  credit. 

Throughout  that  order  then  of  nature,  of  which  God  is  the  author, 
what  we  find  is  a system  of  beneficence : we  are  seldom  or  never  able 
to  make  out  a system  of  optimism.  I mean,  that  there  are  few  cases 
in  which,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  range  in  possibilities,  we  cannot 
suppose  something  more  perfect,  and  more  unobjectionable,  than 
what  we  see.  The  rain  which  descends  from  heaven,  is  confessedly 
amongst  the  contrivances  of  the  Creator,  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
animals  and  vegetables  which  subsist  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Yet  how  partially  and  irregularly  is  it  supplied  ! How  much  of  it 
falls  upon  the  sea,  where  it  can  be  of  no  use  ! how  often  is  it  wanted 
where  it  would  be  of  the  greatest ! What  tracts  of  continent  are  ren- 
dered deserts  by  the  scarcity  of  it ! Or,  not  to  speak  of  extreme  ca- 
ses, how  much  sometimes,  do  inhabited  countries  suffer  by  its  de- 
ficiency or  delay  ! — We  could  imagine,  if  to  imagine  were  our  bu- 
siness, the  matter  to  be  otherwise  regulated.  We  could  imagine 
showers  to  fall,  just  where  and  when  they  would  do  good ; always 
seasonably,  every  where  sufficient ; so  distributed  as  not  to  leave  a 
field  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  scorched  by  drought,  or  even  a plant 
withering  for  the  lack  of  moisture.  Yet,  does  the  difference  between 
the  real  case  and  the  imagined  case,  or  the  seeming  inferiority  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  authorize  us  to  say,  that  the  present  disposition  of 
the  atmosphere  is  not  amongst  the  productions  or  the  designs  of  the 
Deity  ? Does  it  check  the  inference  which  we  draw  from  the  con- 
fessed beneficence  of  the  provision  ? or  does  it  make  us  cease  to  ad- 
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mire  the  contrivance  ? — The  observation,  which  we  have  exemplified 
in  the  single  instance  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  may  be  repeated  con- 
cerning most  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  ; and  the  true  conclusion 
to  which  it  leads  is  this : that  to  inquire  what  the  Deity  might  have 
done,  could  have  done,  or,  as  we  even  sometimes  presume  to  speak, 
ought  to  have  done,  or,  in  hypothetical  cases,  would  have  done, 
and  to  build  any  propositions  upon  such  inquiries  against  evidence  of! 
facts,  is  wholly  unwarrantable.  It  is  a mode  of  reasoning  which 
will  not  do  in  natural  history,  which  will  not  do  in  natural  religion, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  applied  with  safety  to  revelation.  It  may 
have  some  foundation,  in  certain  speculative  a priori  ideas  of  the 
divine  attributes ; but  it  has  none  in  experience,  or  in  analogy.  The 
general  character  of  the  works  of  nature  is,  on  the  one  hand,  good- 
ness both  in  design  and  effect ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  a liability  to 
difficulty,  and  to  objections,  if  such  objections  be  allowed,  by  reason 
of  seeming  incompleteness  or  uncertainty  in  attaining  their  end. 
Christianity  participates  of  this  character.  The  true  similitude  be- 
tween nature  and  revelation  consists  in  this ; that  they  each  bear 
strong  marks  of  their  original ; that  they  each  also  bear  appearances 
of  irregularity  and  defect.  A system  of  strict  optimism  may,  never- 
theless, be  the  real  system  in  both  cases.  But  what  I contend  is, 
that  the  proof  is  hidden  from  us ; that  we  ought  not  to  expect  to 
perceive  that  in  revelation,  which  we  hardly  perceive  in  any  thing ; 
that  beneficence,  of  wdiich  we  can  judge,  ought  to  satisfy  us,  that 
optimism,  of  which  we  cannot  judge,  ought  not  to  be  sought  after. 
We  can  judge  of  beneficence,  because  it  depends  upon  effects  which 
we  experience,  and  upon  the  relation  between  the  means  which  we 
see  acting  and  the  ends  which  we  see  produced.  We  cannot  judge 
of  optimism,  because  it  necessarily  implies  a comparison  of  that  which 
is  tried,  with  that  which  is  not  tried  ; of  consequences  which  we  see, 
with  others  which  we  imagine,  and  concerning  many  of  which,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  we  know  nothing ; concerning  some,  that  we 
have  no  notion. 

If  Christianity  be  compared  with  the  state  and  progress  of  natu- 
ral religion,  the  argument  of  the  objector  will  gain  nothing  by  the 
comparison.  I remember  hearing  an  unbeliever  say,  that,  if  God 
had  given  a revelation,  he  would  have  written  it  in  the  skies.  Are 
the  truths  of  natural  religion  written  in  the  skies,  or  in  a language 
which  every  one  reads  ? or  is  this  the  case  with  the  most  useful  arts, 
or  the  most  necessary  sciences  of  human  life  ? An  Otaheitan  or  an 
Esquimaux  knows  nothing  of  Christianity ; does  he  know  more  of 
the  principles  of  deism  or  morality  ? which,  notwithstanding  his  ig- 
norance, are  neither  untrue,  nor  unimportant,  nor  uncertain.  The 
existence  of  the  Deity  is  left  to  be  collected  from  observations,  which 
every  man  does  not  make,  which  every  man,  perhaps,  is  not  capable 
of  making.  Can  it  be  argued,  that  God  does  not  exist,  because,  if 
he  did,  he  would  let  us  see  him,  or  discover  himself  to  mankind  by 
proofs  (such  as,  we  may  think,  the  nature  of  the  subject  merited) 
which  no  inadvertency  could  miss,  no  prejudice  withstand? 
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If  Christianity  be  regarded  as  a providential  instrument  for  the 
melioration  of  mankind,  its  progress  and  diffusion  resembles  that  of 
other  causes  by  which  human  life  is  improved.  The  diversity  is  not 
greater,  nor  the  advance  more  slow,  in  religion,  than  we  find  it  to  be 
in  learning,  liberty,  government,  laws.  The  Deity  hath  not  touch- 
ed the  order  of  nature  in  vain.  The  Jewish  religion  produced  great 
and  permanent  effects ; the  Christian  religion  hath  done  the  same. 
It  hath  disposed  the  world  to  amendment.  It  hath  put  things  in  a 
train.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  it  may  become  universal : 
and  that  the  world  may  continue  in  that  stage  so  long  as  that  the 
duration  of  its  reign  may  bear  a vast  proportion  to  the  time  of  its 
partial  influence. 

When  we  argue  concerning  Christianity,  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  true,  because  it  is  beneficial,  we  go,  perhaps,  too  far  on  one  side ; 
and  we  certainly  go  too  far  on  the  other,  when  we  conclude  that  it 
must  be  false,  because  it  is  not  so  efficacious  as  we  could  have  suppo- 
sed. The  question  of  its  truth  is  to  be  tried  upon  its  proper  evi- 
dence, without  deferring  much  to  this  sort  of  argument,  on  either 
side.  “ The  evidence,”  as  Bishop  Butler  hath  rightly  observed, 
“ depends  upon  the  judgment  we  form  of  human  conduct,  under 
given  circumstances,  of  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  we  know 
something ; the  objection  stands  upon  the  supposed  conduct  of  the 
Deity,  under  relations  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.” 

What  would  be  the  real  effect  of  that  overpowering  evidence  which 
our  adversaries  require  in  a revelation,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell ; at 
least,  we  must  speak  of  it  as  of  a dispensation  of  which  we  have  no 
experience.  Some  consequences  however  would,  it  is  probable,  at- 
tend this  economy,  which  do  not  seem  to  befit  a revelation  that  pro- 
ceeded from  God.  One  is,  that  irresistible  proof  would  restrain  the 
voluntary  powers  too  much  ; would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  trial 
and  probation  ; would  call  for  no  exercise  of  candour,  seriousness, 
humility,  inquiry ; no  submission  of  passion,  interests,  and  preju- 
dices, to  moral  evidence  and  to  probable  truth  ; no  habits  of  reflec- 
tion ; none  of  that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  the  will  of 
God,  which  forms  perhaps  the  test  of  the  virtuous  principle,  and 
which  induces  men  to  attend,  with  care  and  reverence,  to  every  cred- 
ible intimation  of  that  will,  and  to  resign  present  advantages  and 
present  pleasures  to  every  reasonable  expectation  of  propitiating  his 
favour.  “ Men’s  moral  probation  may  be,  whether  they  will  take 
due  care  to  inform  themselves  by  impartial  consideration ; and,  af- 
terward, whether  they  will  act  as  the  case  requires,  upon  the  evi- 
dence which  they  have.  And  this  we  find  by  experience,  is  often 
our  probation  in  our  temporal  capacity.”* 

II.  These  modes  of  communication  would  leave  no  place  for  the 
admission  of  internal  evidence ; which  ought,  perhaps,  to  bear  a con- 
siderable part  in  the  proof  of  every  revelation,  because  it  is  a species 
of  evidence  which  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love  and  practice, 
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of  virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  those! 
qualities  which  it  finds  in  the  person  whom  it  addresses.  Men  oil 
good  dispositions,  amongst  Christians,  are  greatly  affected  by  the) 
impression  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  make  upon  their  minds.: 
Their  conviction  is  much  strengthened  by  these  impressions.  And' 
this  perhaps  was  intended  to  be  one  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  I 
religion.  It  is  likewise  true,  to  whatever  cause  we  ascribe  it  (for  I 
am  not  in  this  work  at  liberty  to  introduce  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
grace  or  assistance,  or  the  Christian  promise,  that,  “ if  any  man  will 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God”*)  — 
it  is  true,  I say,  that  they  who  sincerely  act,  or  sincerely  endeavour! 
to  act,  according  to  what  they  believe,  that  is,  according  to  the  just! 
result  of  the  probabilities,  or,  if  you  please,  the  possibilities,  in  natu- 
ral and  revealed  religion,  which  they  themselves  perceive,  and  ac- 
cording to  a rational  estimate  of  consequences,  and,  above  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  just  effect  of  those  principles  of  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion, which  even  the  view  of  nature  generates  in  a well-ordered  mind, 
seldom  Jail  of  proceeding  farther.  This  also  may  have  been  exactly 


what  was  designed. 


Whereas,  may  it  not  be  said  that  irresistible  evidence  would  con- 
found all  characters  and  all  dispositions  ? would  subvert,  rather 
than  promote,  the  true  purpose  of  the  divine  counsels ; which  is, 
not  to  produce  obedience  by  a force  little  short  of  mechanical  con- 
straint (which  obedience  would  be  regularity,  not  virtue,  and  would 
hardly  perhaps  differ  from  that  which  inanimate  bodies  pay  to  the 
laws  impressed  upon  their  nature)  but  to  treat  moral  agents  agree-  I 
ably  to  what  they  are ; which  is  done,  when  light  and  motives  are 
of  such  kinds,  and  are  imparted  in  such  measures,  that  the  influence 
of  them  depends  upon  the  recipients  themselves  ? “ It  is  not  meet 
to  govern  rational  free  agents  in  via  by  sight  and  sense.  It  would 
be  no  trial  or  thanks  to  the  most  sensual  wretch  to  forbear  sinning, 
if  heaven  and  hell  were  opened  to  his  sight.  That  spiritual  vision 
and  fruition  is  our  state  in  patria .”  (Baxter’s  Reasons,  p.  357.) 
There  may  be  truth  in  this  thought,  though  roughly  expressed. 
Few  things  are  more  improbable  than  that  we  (the  human  species) 
should  be  the  highest  order  of  beings  in  the  universe : that  animated 
nature  should  ascend  from  the  lowest  reptile  to  us,  and  all  at  once 
stop  there.  If  there  be  classes  above  us  of  rational  intelligences, 
clearer  manifestations  may  belong  to  them.  This  may  be  one  of 
the  distinctions.  And  it  may  be  one,  to  which  we  ourselves  here- 
after shall  attain. 

III.  But  may  it  not  also  be  asked,  whether  the  perfect  display  of 
a future  state  of  existence  would  be  compatible  with  the  activity  of 
civil  life,  and  with  the  success  of  human  affairs  ? I can  easily  con- 
ceive that  this  impression  may  be  easily  overdone ; that  it  may  so 
seize  and  fill  the  thoughts,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  cares  and 
offices  of  men’s  several  stations,  no  anxiety  for  worldly  prosperity, 
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| or  even  for  a worldly  provision,  and,  by  consequence,  no  sufficient 
stimulus  to  secular  industry.  Of  the  first  Christians  we  read,  “ that 
all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  common ; and 
| sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as 
I every  man  had  need ; and,  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.1’*  This  was  extremely  natu- 
ral, and  just  what  might  be  expected  from  miraculous  evidence  com- 
ing with  full  force  upon  the  senses  of  mankind : but  I much  doubt 
whether,  if  this  state  of  mind  had  been  universal,  or  long-continued, 
the  business  of  the  world  could  have  gone  on.  The  necessary  arts 
of  social  life  would  have  been  little  cultivated.  The  plough  and  the 
loom  would  have  stood  still.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  trade, 
and  navigation,  would  not,  I think,  have  flourished,  if  they  could 
have  been  exercised  at  all.  Men  would  have  addicted  themselves  to 
contemplative  and  ascetic  lives,  instead  of  lives  of  business  and  of 
useful  industry.  We  observe  that  Saint  Paul  found  it  necessary, 
frequently  to  recall  his  converts  to  the  ordinary  labours  and  domes- 
tic duties  of  their  condition ; and  to  give  them,  in  his  own  example, 
a lesson  of  contented  application  to  their  worldly  employments. 

| By  the  manner  in  which  the  religion  is  now  proposed,  a great  por- 
tion of  the  human  species  is  enabled,  and  of  these  multitudes  of  every 
j generation  are  induced,  to  seek  and  to  effectuate  their  salvation, 
through  the  medium  of  Christianity,  without  interruption  of  the 
prosperity  or  of  the  regular  course  of  human  affairs. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  supposed  Effects  of  Christianity. 

That  a religion,  which,  under  every  form  in  which  it  is  taught, 
holds  forth  the  final  reward  of  virtue  and  punishment  of  vice,  and 
| proposes  those  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  the  wisest  and 
most  cultivated  part  of  mankind  confess  to  be  just,  should  not  be  be- 
lieved, is  very  possible ; but  that,  so  far  as  it  is  believed,  it  should 
not  produce  any  good,  but  rather  a bad  effect  upon  public  happiness, 
is  a proposition  which  it  requires  very  strong  evidence  to  render 
credible.  Yet  many  have  been  found  to  contend  for  this  paradox, 
and  very  confident  appeals  have  been  made  to  history,  and  to  obser- 
vation, for  the  truth  of  it. 

In  the  conclusions,  however,  which  these  writers  draw  from  what 
they  call  experience,  two  sources,  I think,  of  mistake,  may  be  per- 
ceived. 

One  is,  that  they  look  for  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  wrong 
place. 

The  other,  that  they  charge  Christianity  with  many  consequences, 

I for  which  it  is  not  responsible. 
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I.  The  influence  of  religion  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  councils  slt| 
of  princes,  in  the  debates  or  resolution  of  popular  assemblies,  in  the  m 
conduct  of  governments  towards  their  subjects,  or  of  states  and  [j| 
sovereigns  towards  one  another ; of  conquerors  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  or  of  parties  intriguing  for  power  at  home  (topics  which 
alone  almost  occupy  the  attention,  and  fill  the  pages,  of  history ;) 
but  must  be  perceived,  if  perceived  at  all,  in  the  silent  course  of  pri- 
vate and  domestic  life.  Nay  more ; even  there  its  influence  may 
not  be  very  obvious  to  observation.  If  it  check,  in  some  degree, 
personal  dissoluteness,  if  it  beget  a general  probity  in  the  transac-  m 
tion  of  business,  if  it  produce  soft  and  humane  manners  in  the  mass  al 
of  the  community,  and  occasional  exertions  of  laborious  or  expen-  tl 
sive  benevolence  in  a few  individuals,  it  is  all  the  effect  which  can  t, 
offer  itself  to  external  notice.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us.  c 
That  which  is  the  substance  of  the  religion,  its  hopes  and  consola-  a 
tion,  its  intermixture  with  the  thoughts  by  day  and  by  night,  the  tl 
devotion  of  the  heart,  the  control  of  appetite,  the  steady  direction  of  r 
the  will  to  the  commands  of  God,  is  necessarily  invisible.  Yet  upon  s 
these  depend  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  millions.  This  cause  t 
renders  the  representations  of  history,  with  respect  to  religion,  de-  j 
fective  and  fallacious,  in  a greater  degree  than  they  are  upon  any 
other  subject.  Religion  operates  most  upon  those  of  whom  history 
knows  the  least ; upon  fathers  and  mothers  in  their  families,  upon 
men-servants  and  maid-servants,  upon  the  orderly  tradesman,  the 
quiet  villager,  the  manufacturer  at  his  loom,  the  husbandman  in  his 
fields.  Amongst  such,  its  influence  collectively  may  be  of  inestima- 
ble value,  yet  its  effects,  in  the  mean  time,  little  upon  those  who 
figure  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  They  may  know  nothing  of 
it ; they  may  believe  nothing  of  it ; they  may  be  actuated  by  motives 
more  impetuous  than  those  which  religion  is  able  to  excite.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  strange,  that  this  influence  should 
elude  the  grasp  and  touch  of  public  history : for,  what  is  public 
history,  but  a register  of  the  successes  and  disappointments,  the 
vices,  the  follies,  and  the  quarrels,  of  those  who  engage  in  conten- 
tions for  power  ? 

I will  add,  that  much  of  this  influence  may  be  felt  in  times  of 
public  distress,  and  little  of  it  in  times  of  public  wealth  and  security. 
This  also  increases  the  uncertainty  of  any  opinions  that  we  draw 
from  historical  representations.  The  influence  of  Christianity  is 
commensurate  with  no  effects  which  history  states.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend that  it  has  any  such  necessary  and  irresistible  power  over  the 
affairs  of  nations,  as  to  surmount  the  force  of  other  causes. 

The  Christian  religion  also  acts  upon  public  usages  and  institu- 
tions, by  an  operation  which  is  only  secondary  and  indirect.  . Chris- 
tianity is  not  a code  of  civil  law.  It  can  only  reach  public  institu- 
tions through  private  character.  Now  its  influence  upon  private 
character  may  be  considerable,  yet  many  public  usages  and  institu- 
tions repugnant  to  its  principles  may  remain.  To  get  rid  of  these, 
the  reigning  part  of  the  community  must  act,  and  act  together,  j 
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But  it  may  be  long  before  the  persons  who  compose  this  body,  be 
sufficiently  touched  with  the  Christian  character,  to  join  in  the  sup- 
pression of  practices,  to  which  they  and  the  public  have  been  recon- 
ciled by  causes  which  will  reconcile  the  human  mind  to  any  thing, 

| by  habit  and  interest.  Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  Christianity, 

| even  in  this  view,  have  been  important.  It  has  mitigated  the  con- 
; duct  of  war,  and  the  treatment  of  captives.  It  has  softened  the  ad- 
| ministration  of  despotic,  or  of  nominally  despotic  governments.  It 
has  abolished  polygamy.  It  has  restrained  the  licentiousness  of  di- 
vorces. It  has  put  an  end  to  the  exposure  of  children,  and  the  im- 
molation of  slaves.  It  has  suppressed  the  combats  of  gladiators,* 
and  the  impurities  of  religious  rites.  It  has  banished,  if  not  unna- 
tural vices,  at  least  the  toleration  of  them.  It  has  greatly  meliora- 
ted the  condition  of  the  laborious  part,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  mass  of 
every  community,  by  procuring  for  them  a day  of  weekly  rest.  In 
all  countries,  in  which  it  is  professed,  it  has  produced  numerous  es- 
tablishments for  the  relief  of  sickness  and  poverty  ; and,  in  some,  a 
regular  and  general  provision  by  law.  It  has  triumphed  over  the 
slavery  established  in  the  Roman  empire : it  is  contending,  and,  I 
trust,  will  one  day  prevail,  against  the  worst  slavery  of  the  West 
Indies. 

A Christian  writer, •f*  so  early  as  in  the  second  century,  has  testified 
the  resistance  which  Christianity  made  to  wicked  and  licentious  prac- 
tices though  established  by  law  and  by  public  usage  : — “ Neither  in 
Parthia,  do  the  Christians,  though  Parthians,  use  polygamy ; nor 
in  Persia,  though  Persians,  do  they  marry  their  own  daughters ; 
nor  among  the  Bactri,  or  Galli,  do  they  violate  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage ; nor  wherever  they  are,  do  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  over- 
come by  ill-constituted  laws  and  manners.1’ 

Socrates  did  not  destroy  the  idolatry  of  Athens,  or  produce  the 
slightest  revolution  in  the  manners  of  his  country. 

But  the  argument  to  which  I recur,  is,  that  the  benefit  of  religion, 
being  felt  chiefly  in  the  obscurity  of  private  stations,  necessarily 
escapes  the  observation  of  history.  From  the  first  general  notifica- 
tion of  Christianity  to  the  present  day,  there  have  been  in  every  age 
many  millions,  whose  names  were  never  heard  of,  made  better  by  it, 
not  only  in  their  conduct,  but  in  their  disposition  ; and  happier,  not 
so  much  in  their  external  circumstances,  as  in  that  which  is  inter 
pracordia , in  that  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  happiness,  the 
tranquillity  and  consolation  of  their  thoughts.  It  has  been,  since 
its  commencement,  the  author  of  happiness  and  virtue  to  millions 
and  millions  of  the  human  race.  Who  is  there  that  would  not  wish 
his  son  to  be  a Christian  ? 

Christianity  also,  in  every  country  in  which  it  is  professed,  hath 

* Lipsius  affirms  (Sat.  b.  i.  c.  12)  that  the  gladiatorial  shows  sometimes  cost  Eu- 
rope twenty  or  thirty  thousand  lives  in  a month  ; and  that  not  only  the  men,  but 
even  the  women  of  all  ranks,  were  passionately  fond  of  these  shows. 

See  Bishop  Porteus,  Sermon  XIII. 

*|*  Bardesanes,  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  vi.  10. 
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obtained  a sensible,  although  not  a complete  influence,  upon  the  pub- 
lic judgment  of  morals.  And  this  is  very  important.  For  without 
the  occasional  correction  which  public  opinion  receives,  by  referring 
to  some  fixed  standard  of  morality,  no  man  can  foretell  into  what  ex- 
travagancies it  might  wander.  Assassination  might  become  as  hon- 
ourable as  duelling : unnatural  crimes  be  accounted  as  venal  as  for- 
nication is  wont  to  be  accounted.  In  this  way  it  is  possible,  that 
many  may  be  kept  in  order  by  Christianity,  who  are  not  themselves 
Christians.  They  may  be  guided  by  the  rectitude  which  it  com- 
municates to  public  opinion.  Their  consciences  may  suggest  their 
duty  truly,  and  they  may  ascribe  these  suggestions  to  a moral  sense, 
or  to  the  native  capacity  of  the  human  intellect,  when  in  fact  they 
are  nothing  more  than  the  public  opinion,  reflected  from  their  own 
minds;  and  opinion,  in  a considerable  degree,  modified  by  the  les- 
sons of  Christianity.  ci  Certain  it  is,  and  this  is  a great  deal  to  say, 
that  the  generality,  even  of  the  meanest  and  most  vulgar  and  igno- 
rant people,  have  truer  and  worthier  notions  of  God,  more  just  and 
right  apprehensions  concerning  his  attributes  and  perfections,  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  difference  of  good  and  evil,  a greater  regard  to 
moral  obligations,  and  to  the  plain  and  most  necessary  duties  of  life, 
and  a more  firm  and  universal  expectation  of  a future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  than,  in  any  heathen  country,  any  consider- 
able number  of  men  were  found  to  have  had.,v* 

After  all,  the  value  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be  appreciated  by  its 
temporal  effects.  The  object  of  revelation  is  to  influence  human 
conduct  in  this  life ; but  what  is  gained  to  happiness  by  that  in- 
fluence, can  only  be  estimated  by  taking  in  the  whole  of  human  ex- 
istence. Then,  as  hath  already  been  observed,  there  may  be  also 
great  consequences  of  Christianity,  which  do  not  belong  to  it  as  a 
revelation.  The  effects  upon  human  salvation,  of  the  mission,  of 
the  death,  of  the  present,  of  the  future  agency  of  Christ,  may  be 
universal,  though  the  religion  be  not  universally  known. 

Secondly,  I assert  that  Christianity  is  charged  with  many  conse- 
quences for  which  it  is  not  responsible.  I believe  that  religious  mo- 
tives have  had  no  more  to  do  in  the  formation  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
intolerant  and  persecuting  laws,  which  in  different  countries  have 
been  established  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  than  they  have  had 
to  do  in  England  with  the  making  of  the  game  laws.  These  mea- 
sures, although  they  have  the  Christian  religion  for  their  subject, 
are  resolvable  into  a principle  which  Christianity  certainly  did  not 
plant  (and  which  Christianity  could  not  universally  condemn,  be- 
cause it  is  not  universally  wrong)  which  principle  is  no  other  than 
this,  that  they  who  are  in  possession  of  power  do  what  they  can  to 
keep  it.  Christianity  is  answerable  for  no  part  of  the  mischief  which 
has  been  brought  upon  the  world  by  persecution,  except  that  which 
lias  arisen  from  conscientious  persecutors.  Now  these  perhaps  have 
never  been  either  numerous  or  powerful.  Nor  is  it  to  Christianity 
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that  even  their  mistake  can  fairly  be  imputed.  They  have  been 
| misled  by  an  error  not  properly  Christian  or  religious,  but  by  an  er- 
ror in  their  moral  philosophy.  They  pursued  the  particular,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  general  consequence.  Believing  certain  articles 
of  faith,  qr  a certain  mode  of  worship,  to  be  highly  conducive,  or 
perhaps  essential,  to  salvation,  they  thought  themselves  bound  to 
bring  all  they  could,  by  every  means,  into  them.  And  this  they 
thought,  without  considering  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
conclusion,  when  adopted  amongst  mankind  as  a general  rule  of 
conduct.  Had  there  been  in  the  New  Testament,  what  there  are 
in  the  Koran,  precepts  authorizing  coercion  in  the  propagation  of 
the  religion,  and  the  use  of  violence  towards  unbelievers,  the  case 
would  have  been  different.  This  distinction  could  not  have  been 
taken,  nor  this  defence  made. 

I apologise  for  no  species  nor  degree  of  persecution,  but  I think 
that  even  the  fact  has  been  exaggerated.  The  slave-trade  destroys 
more  in  a year,  than  the  Inquisition  does  in  a hundred,  or  perhaps 
hath  done  since  its  foundation. 

If  it  be  objected,  as  I apprehend  it  will  be,  that  Christianity  is 
chargeable  with  every  mischief,  of  which  it  has  been  the  occasion , 
though  not  the  motive ; I answer,  that,  if  the  malevolent  passions  be 
there,  the  world  will  never  want  occasions.  The  noxious  element 
will  always  find  a conductor.  Any  point  will  produce  an  explosion. 
Did  the  applauded  intercommunity  of  the  Pagan  theology  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  Roman  world  ? did  it  prevent  oppressions,  proscrip- 
tions, massacres,  devastations  ? Was  it  bigotry  that  carried  Alexan- 
der into  the  East,  or  brought  Caesar  into  Gaul  ? Are  the  nations  of 
the  world,  into  which  Christianity  hath  not  found  its  way,  or  from 
which  it  hath  been  banished,  free  from  contentions?  Are  their  con- 
tentions less  ruinous  and  sanguinary  ? Is  it  owing  to  Christianity,  or 
to  the  want  of  it,  that  the  finest  regions  of  the  East,  the  countries 
inter  quatuor  maria , the  peninsula  of  Greece,  together  with  a great 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  are  at  this  day  a desert  ? or  that 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whose  constantly  renewed  fertility  is  not  to  be 
impaired  by  neglect,  or  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  serve  only 
for  the  scene  of  a ferocious  anarchy,  or  the  supply  of  unceasing  hos- 
tilities ? Europe  itself  has  known  no  religious  wars  for  some  centu- 
ries, yet  has  hardly  ever  been  without  war.  Are  the  calamities, 
which  at  this  day  afflict  it,  to  be  imputed  to  Christianity  ? Hath 
Poland  fallen  by  a Christian  crusade  ? Hath  the  overthrow  in 
France  of  civil  order  and  security,  been  effected  by  the  votaries  of 
our  religion,  or  by  the  foes  ? Amongst  the  awful  lessons,  which  the 
crimes  and  the  miseries  of  that  country  afford  to  mankind,  this  is 
one ; that,  in  order  to  be  a persecutor,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
bigot : that  in  rage  and  cruelty,  in  mischief  and  destruction,  fanati- 
cism itself  can  be  outdone  by  infidelity. 

Finally,  If  war,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  between  nations,  produce 
less  misery  and  ruin  than  formerly,  we  are  indebted  perhaps  to  Chris- 
tianity for  the  change,  more  than  to  any  other  cause.  Viewed  there- 
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fore  even  in  its  relation  to  this  subject,  it  appears  to  have  been  of 
advantage  to  the  world.  It  hath  humanized  the  conduct  of  wars ; 
it  hatb  ceased  to  excite  them. 

The  differences  of  opinion,  that  have  in  all  ages  prevailed  amongst 
Christians,  fall  very  much  within  the  alternative  which  has  been  sta- 
ted. If  we  possessed  the  disposition  which  Christianity  labours, 
above  all  other  qualities,  to  inculcate,  these  differences  would  do  little 
harm.  If  that  disposition  be  wanting,  other  causes,  even  were  these  I 
absent,  would  continually  rise  up  to  call  forth  the  malevolent  passions  \ 
into  action.  Differences  of  opinion,  when  accompanied  with  mu-  I 
tual  charity,  which  Christianity  forbids  them  to  violate,  are  for  the 
most  part  innocent,  and  for  some  purposes  useful.  They  promote  | 
inquiry,  discussion,  and  knowledge.  They  help  to  keep  up  an  at-  I 
tention  to  religious  subjects,  and  a concern  about  them,  which  might 
be  apt  to  die  away  in  the  calm  and  silence  of  universal  agreement.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  in  any  degree  true,  that  the  influence  of  reli-  ! 
gion  is  the  greatest,  where  there  are  the  fewest  dissenters- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Conclusion. 

Ik  religion,  as  in  every  other  subject  of  human  reasoning,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  order  in  which  we  dispose  our  inquiries.  A man 
who  takes  up  a system  of  divinity  with  a previous  opinion,  that  ei- 
ther every  part  must  be  true,  or  the  whole  false,  approaches  the  dis- 
cussion with  great  disadvantage.  No  other  system,  which  is  founded 
upon  moral  evidence,  would  bear  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Nevertheless,  in  a certain  degree,  we  are  all  introduced  to  our  reli- 
gious studies  under  this  prejudication.  And  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  weakness  of  the  human  judgment  in  the  early  part  of  youth, 
yet  its  extreme  susceptibility  of  impression,  renders  it  necessary  to 
furnish  it  with  some  opinions,  and  with  some  principles  or  other.  Or 
indeed,  without  much  express  care,  or  much  endeavour  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  tendency  of  the  mind  of  man  to  assimilate  itself  to  the  hab- 
its of  thinking  and  speaking  which  prevail  around  him,  produces  the 
same  effect.  That  indifferency  and  suspense,  that  waiting  and  equi- 
librium of  the  judgment,  which  some  require  in  religious  matters, 
and  which  some  would  wish  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tion, are  impossible  to  be  preserved.  They  are  not  given  to  the  con- 
dition of  human  life. 

It  is  a consequence  of  this  institution  that  the  doctrinesuf  religion 
come  to  us  before  the  proofs;  and  come  to  us  with  that  mixture  of 
explications  and  inferences  from  which  no  public  creed  is,  or  can  be, 
free.  And  the  effect  which  too  frequently  follows,  from  Christianity 
being  presented  to  the  understanding  in  this  form,  is,  that  when  any 
articles,  which  appear  as  parts  of  it,  contradict  the  apprehension  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  proposed,  men  of  rash  and  confident  tern- 
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pers  hastily  and  indiscriminately  reject  the  whole.  But  is  this  to  do 
justice,  either  to  themselves,  or  to  the  religion  ? The  rational  way  of 
treating  a subject  of  such  acknowledged  importance,  is  to  attend,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  general  and  substantial  truth  of  its  principles, 
and  to  that  alone.  When  we  once  feel  a foundation ; when  we  once 
perceive  a ground  of  credibility  in  its  history,  we  shall  proceed  with 
safety  to  inquire  into  the  interpretation  of  its  records,  and  into  the 
doctrines  which  have  been  deduced  from  them.  Nor  will  it  either 
endanger  our  faith,  or  diminish  or  alter  our  motives  for  obedience, 
if  we  should  discover  that  these  conclusions  are  formed  with  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  probability,  and  possess  very  different  degrees  of 
importance. 

This  conduct  of  the  understanding,  dictated  by  every  rule  of  right 
reasoning,  will  uphold  personal  Christianity,  even  in  those  countries 
in  which  it  is  established  under  forms  the  most  liable  to  difficulty  and 
objection.  It  will  also  have  the  farther  effect  of  guarding  us  against 
the  prejudices  which  are  wont  to  arise  in  our  minds  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  religion,  from  observing  the  numerous  controversies  which 
are  carried  on  amongst  its  professors ; and  likewise  of  inducing  a 
spirit  of  lenity  and  moderation  in  our  judgment,  as  well  as  in  our 
treatment  of  those  who  stand,  in  such  controversies,  upon  sides  op- 
posite to  ours.  What  is  clear  in  Christianity,  we  shall  find  to  be 
sufficient,  and  to  be  infinitely  valuable ; what  is  dubious,  unneces- 
sary to  be  decided,  or  of  very  subordinate  importance ; and  what  is 
most  obscure,  will  teach  us  to  bear  with  the  opinions  which  others 
may  have  formed  upon  the  same  subject.  We  shall  say  to  those 
who  the  most  widely  dissent  from  us,  what  Augustine  said  to  the 
worst  heretics  of  his  age  : “ I Hi  in  vos  saeviant,  qui  nesciunt,  cum 
quo  labore  verum  inveniatur,  et  quam  difficile  caveantur  errores ; — 
qui  nesciunt,  cum  quanta  difficultate  sanetur  oculus  interioris  homi- 
nis; — qui  nesciunt,  quibus  suspiriis  et  gemitibus  fiat  ut  ex  quantu- 
lacunque  parte  possit  intelligi  Deiis.”* 

A judgment,  moreover,  which  is  once  pretty  well  satisfied  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  religion,  will  not  only  thus  discriminate  in  its 
doctrines,  but  will  possess  sufficient.strength  to  overcome  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  imagination  to  admit  articles  of  faith  which  are  attended 
with  difficulty  of  apprehension,  if  such  articles  of  faith  appear  to  be 
truly  parts  of  the  revelation.  It  was  to  be  expected  beforehand,  that 
what  related  to  the  economy,  and  to  the  persons,  of  the  invisible 
world,  which  revelation  professes  to  do,  and  which,  if  true,  it  ac- 
tually does,  should  contain  some  points  remote  from  our  analogies, 
and  from  the  comprehension  of  a mind  which  hath  acquired  all  its 
ideas  from  sense  and  from  experience. 

It  hath  been  my  care,  in  the  preceding  work,  to  preserve  the  sep- 
aration between  evidences  and  doctrines  as  inviolable  as  I could  ; to 
remove  from  the  primary  question  all  considerations  which  have 
been  unnecessarily  joiiled  with  it ; and  to  offer  a defence  to  Chris- 


* Aug.  contra  Ep.  Fund.  cap.  ii.  n.  2,  3. 
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tianity,  which  every  Christian  might  read,  without  seeing  the  tenets 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  attacked  or  decried  : and  it  always 
afforded  a satisfaction  to  my  mind  to  observe  that  this  was  practica- 
ble ; that  few  or  none  of  our  many  controversies  with  one  another 
affect  or  relate  to  the  proofs  of  our  religion  ; that  the  rent  never  de- 
scends to  the  foundation. 

The  truth  of  Christianity  depends  upon  its  leading  facts,  and 
upon  them  alone.  Now  of  these  we  have  evidence  which  ought  to 
satisfy  us,  at  least  until  it  appear  that  mankind  have  ever  been  de- 
ceived by  the  same.  We  have  some  uncontested  and  incontestable 
points,  to  which  the  history  of  the  human  species  hath  nothing  simi- 
lar to  offer.  A Jewish  peasant  changed  the  religion  of  the  world, 
and  that,  without  force,  without  power,  without  support ; without 
one  natural  source  or  circumstance  of  attraction,  influence,  or  suc- 
cess. Such  a thing  hath  not  happened  in  any  other  instance.  The 
companions  of  this  Person,  after  he  himself  had  been  put  to  death 
for  his  attempt,  asserted  his  supernatural  character,  founded  upon 
his  supernatural  operations  : and,  in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  their 
assertions,  i.  e.  in  consequence  of  their  own  belief  of  that  truth,  and 
in  order  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others,  voluntarily 
entered  upon  lives  of  toil  and  hardship,  and,  with  a full  experience 
of  their  danger,  committed  themselves  to  the  last  extremities  of  per- 
secution. This  hath  not  a parallel.  More  particularly,  a very  few 
days  after  this  Person  had  been  publicly  executed,  and  in  that  very 
city  in  which  he  was  buried,  these  his  companions  declared  with  one 
voice  that  his  body  was  restored  to  life : that  they  had  seen  him, 
handled  him,  ate  with  him,  conversed  with  him  ; and,  in  pursuance 
of  their  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  what  they  told,  preached  his  reli- 
gion, with  this  strange  fact  as  the  foundation  of  it,  in  the  face  of 
those  who  had  killed  him,  who  were  armed  with  the  power  of  the 
country,  and  necessarily  and  naturally  disposed  to  treat  his  followers 
as  they  had  treated  himself ; and  having  done  this  upon  the  spot 
where  the  event  took  place,  carried  the  intelligence  of  it  abroad,  in 
despite  of  difficulties  and  opposition,  and  where  the  nature  of  their 
errand  gave  them  nothing  to  expect  but  derision,  insult,  and  outrage. 
— This  is  without  example.  These  three  facts,  I think,  are  certain, 
and  would  have  been  nearly  so,  if  the  Gospels  had  never  been  writ- 
ten. The  Christian  story,  as  to  these  points,  hath  never  varied.  No 
other  hath  been  set  up  against  it.  Every  letter,  every  discourse, 
every  controversy,  amongst  the  followers  of  the  religion  ; every  book 
written  by  them,  from  the  age  of  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time,  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  it  hath  been  professed,  and 
with  every  sect  into  which  it  hath  been  divided  (and  we  have  letters 
and  discourses  written  by  contemporaries,  by  witnesses  of  the  trans- 
actions, by  persons  themselves  bearing  a share  in  it,  and  other  wri- 
tings following  that  age  in  regular  succession)  concur  in  representing 
these  facts  in  this  manner.  A religion,  which  now  possesses  the 
greatest  part  of  the  civilized  world,  unquestionably  sprang  up  at 
Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Some  account  must  be  given  of  its  origin  ; 
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some  cause  assigned  for  its  rise.  All  the  accounts  of  this  origin,  all 
the  explications  of  this  cause,  whether  taken  from  the  writings  of  the 
early  followers  of  the  religion  (in  which,  and  in  which  perhaps  alone, 
it  could  be  expected  that  they  should  be  distinctly  unfolded)  or  from 
occasional  notices  in  other  writings  of  that  or  the  adjoining  age,  ei- 
ther expressly  allege  the  facts  above  stated  as  the  means  by  which 
the  religion  was  set  up,  or  advert  to  its  commencement  in  a manner 
which  agrees  with  the  supposition  of  these  facts  being  true,  and  which 
testifies  their  operation  and  effects. 

These  propositions  alone  lay  a foundation  for  our  faith  ; for  they 
prove  the  existence  of  a transaction,  which  cannot  even  in  its  most 
general  parts  be  accounted  for,  upon  any  reasonable  supposition, 
except  that  of  the  truth  of  the  mission.  But  the  particulars,  the 
details  of  the  miracles  or  miraculous  pretences  (for  such  there  neces- 
sarily must  have  been)  upon  which  this  unexampled  transaction 
rested,  and  for  which  these  men  acted  and  suffered  as  they  did  act 
and  suffer,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to  us  to  know. 
We  have  this  detail  from  the  fountain-head,  from  the  persons  them- 
selves ; in  accounts  written  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene,  by  con- 
temporaries and  companions  of  those  who  were  so  ; not  in  one  book, 
but  four,  each  containing  enough  for  the  verification  of  the  religion, 
all  agreeing  in  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  history.  We  have  the 
authenticity  of  these  books  established,  by  more  and  stronger  proofs 
than  belong  to  almost  any  other  ancient  book  whatever,  and  by 
proofs  which  widely  distinguish  them  from  any  others  claiming  a 
similar  authority  to  theirs.  If  there  were  any  good  reason  for  doubt 
concerning  the  names  to  which  these  books  are  ascribed  (which 
there  is  not,  for  they  were  never  ascribed  to  any  other,  and  we  have 
evidence  not  long  after  their  publication  of  their  bearing  the  names 
which  they  now  bear)  their  antiquity,  of  which  there  is  no  question, 
their  reputation  and  authority  amongst  the  early  disciples  of  the  reli- 
gion, of  which  there  is  as  little,  form  a valid  proof  that  they  must,  in 
the  main  at  least,  have  agreed  with  what  the  first  teachers  of  the 
religion  delivered. 

When  we  open  these  ancient  volumes,  we  discover  in  them  marks 
of  truth,  whether  we  consider  each  in  itself,  or  collate  them  with  one 
another.  The  writers  certainly  knew  something  of  what  they  were 
writing  about,  for  they  manifest  an  acquaintance  with  local  circum- 
stances, with  the  history  and  usages  of  the  times,  which  could  only 
belong  to  an  inhabitant  of  that  country,  living  in  that  age.  In  every 
narrative  we  perceive  simplicity  and  undesignedness ; the  air  and 
the  language  of  reality.  When  we  compare  the  different  narratives 
together,  we  find  them  so  varyingas  to  repel  all  suspicion  of  confed- 
eracy ; so  agreeing  under  this  variety,  as  to  show  that  the  accounts 
had  one  real  transaction  for  their  common  foundation  ; often  attrib- 
uting different  actions  and  discourses,  to  the  Person  whose  history,  or 
rather  memoirs  of  whose  history,  they  profess  to  relate,  yet  actions 
and  discourses  so  similar,  as  very  much  to  bespeak  the  same  charac- 
ter ; which  is  a coincidence,  that,  in  such  writers  as  they  were,  could 
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only  be  the  consequence  of  their  writing  from  fact,  and  not  from 
imagination. 

These  four  narratives  are  confined  to  the  history  of  the  Founder 
of  the  religion,  and  end  with  his  ministry.  Since,  however,  it  is  cer-  j 
tain  that  the  affair  went  on,  we  cannot  help  being  anxious  to  know 
how  it  proceeded.  This  intelligence  hath  come  down  to  us  in  a work 
purporting  to  be  written  by  a person,  himself  connected  with  the  i 
business  during  the  first  stages  of  its  progress,  taking  up  the  story  ■ 
where  the  former  histories  had  left  it,  carrying  on  the  narrative,  of-  r 
tentimes  with  great  particularity,  and  throughout  with  the  appear- 
ance of  good  sense,*  information,  and  candour ; stating  all  along  the 
origin,  and  the  only  probable  origin,  of  effects,  which  unquestionably  | 
were  produced,  together  with  the  natural  consequences  of  situations  h 
which  unquestionably  did  exist ; and  confirmed , in  the  substance  at  | 
least  of  the  account,  by  the  strongest  possible  accession  of  testimony 
which  a history  can  receive,  original  letters , written  by  the  person 
who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  history,  written  upon  the  business 
to  which  the  history  relates,  and  during  the  period,  or  soon  after  the 
period,  which  the  history  comprises.  No  man  can  say  that  this  all 
together  is  not  a body  of  strong  historical  evidence. 

When  we  reflect  that  some  of  those  from  whom  the  books  pro- 
ceeded, are  related  to  have  themselves  wrought  miracles,  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  miracles,  or  of  supernatural  assistance  in  propa- 
gating the  religion,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  think,  that  more  cre- 
dit, or  a different  kind  of  credit,  is  due  to  these  accounts,  than  what 
can  be  claimed  by  merely  human  testimony.  But  this  is  an  argu- 
ment which  cannot  be  addressed  to  sceptics  or  unbelievers.  A man 
must  be  a Christian  before  he  can  receive  it.  The  inspiration  of 
the  historical  Scriptures,  the  nature,  degree,  and  extent  of  that  in- 
spiration, are  questions  undoubtedly  of  serious  discussion  ; but  they 
are  questions  amongst  Christians  themselves,  and  not  between  them 
and  others.  The  doctrine  itself  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  be- 
lief of  Christianity,  which  must,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  depend 
upon  the  ordinary  maxims  of  historical  credibility .”f* 

In  viewing  the  detail  of  miracles  recorded  in  these  books,  we  find 
every  supposition  negatived,  by  which  they  can  be  resolved  into  fraud 
or  delusion.  They  were  not  secret,  nor  momentary,  nor  tentative, 
nor  ambiguous  ; nor  performed  under  the  sanction  of  authority,  with 
the  spectators  on  their  side,  or  in  affirmance  of  tenets  and  practices 
already  established.  We  find  also  the  evidence  alleged  for  them, 
and  which  evidence  was  by  great  numbers  received,  different  from 
that  upon  which  other  miraculous  accounts  rest.  It  was  contempo- 
rary, it  was  published  upon  the  spot,  it  continued ; it  involved  in- 
terests and  questions  of  the  greatest  magnitude  : it  contradicted  the 

* See  Peter’s  speech  upon  curing  the  cripple  (Acts,  iii.  18)  the  council  of  the  apos- 
tles (xv)  Paul’s  discourse  at  Athens  (xvii.  22)  before  Agrippa  (xxvi.)  I notice  these 
passages,  both  as  fraught  with  good  sense,  and  as  free  from  the  smallest  tincture  of 
enthusiasm. 

•f  See  Powell’s  Discourses,  disc.  xv.  p.  245. 
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j most  fixed  persuasions  and  prejudices  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
addressed ; it  required  from  those  who  accepted  it,  not  a simple,  in- 
dolent assent,  but  a change,  from  thenceforward,  of  principles  and 
conduct,  a submission  to  consequences  the  most  serious  and  the  most 
deterring,  to  loss  and  danger,  to  insult,  outrage,  and  persecution. 
How  such  a story  should  be  false,  or,  if  false,  how  under  such  cir- 

! cumstances  it  should  make  its  way,  I think  impossible  to  be  explain- 
ed ; yet  such  the  Christian  story  was,  such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  came  forth,  and  in  opposition  to  such  difficulties  did 
it  prevail. 

An  event  so  connected  with  the  religion,  and  with  the  fortunes,  of 
the  Jewish  people,  as  one  of  their  race,  one  born  amongst  them,  es- 
tablishing his  authority  and  his  law  throughout  a great  portion  of 
the  civilized  world,  it  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  should  be  noticed 
in  the  prophetic  writings  of  that  nation  ; especially  when  this  Person, 
together  with  his  own  mission,  caused  also  to  be  acknowledged  the 
divine  original  of  their  institution,  and  by  those  who  before  had  al- 
together rejected  it.  Accordingly,  we  perceive  in  these  writings, 
various  intimations  concurring  in  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus,  in 
a manner,  and  in  a degree,  in  which  passages  taken  from  these  books 
could  not  be  made  to  concur  in  any  person  arbitrarily  assumed,  or 
in  any  person  except  him  who  has  been  the  author  of  great  changes 
in  the  affairs  and  opinions  of  mankind.  Of  some  of  these  predictions 
the  weight  depends  a good  deal  upon  the  concurrence.  Others  pos- 
sess great  separate  strength  : one  in  particular  does  this  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  It  is  an  entire  description,  manifestly  directed  to  one 
character  and  to  one  scene  of  things : it  is  extant  in  a writing,  or 
collection  of  writings,  declaredly  prophetic  ; and  it  applies  to  Christ’s 
character,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  death,  with  con- 
siderable precision,  and  in  a way  which  no  diversity  of  interpreta- 
tion hath,  in  my  opinion,  been  able  to  confound.  That  the  advent 
of  Christ,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  should  not  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctly revealed  in  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  is,  I think,  in  some  mea- 
sure accounted  for  by  the  consideration,  that  for  the  Jews  to  have 
foreseen  the  fall  of  their  institution,  and  that  it  was  to  merge  at 
length  into  a more  perfect  and  comprehensive  dispensation,  would 
have  cooled  too  much,  and  relaxed,  their  zeal  for  it,  and  their  ad- 
herence to  it,  upon  which  zeal  and  adherence  the  preservation  in 
the  world  of  any  remains,  for  many  ages,  of  religious  truth  might 
in  a great  measure  depend. 

Of  what  a revelation  discloses  to  mankind,  one,  and  only  one, 
question  can  be  properly  asked  ; Was  it  of  importance  to  mankind 
to  know,  or  to  be  better  assured  of?  In  this  question,  when  we  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  of  a future  judgment,  no  doubt  can  possibly  be  en- 
tertained. He  who  gives  me  riches  or  honours,  does  nothing ; he 
who  even  gives  me  health,  does  little,  in  comparison  with  that  which 
lays  before  me  just  grounds  for  expecting  a restoration  to  life,  and 
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a day  of  account  and  retribution  : which  thing  Christianity  hath  done 
for  millions. 

Other  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  although  of  infinite  impor- 
tance when  placed  beside  any  other  topic  of  human  inquiry,  are  on- 
ly the  adjuncts  and  circumstances  of  this.  They  are,  however,  such 
as  appear  worthy  of  the  original  to  which  we  ascribe  them.  The  mo- 
rality of  the  religion,  whether  taken  from  the  precepts  or  the  example 
of  its  Founder,  or  from  the  lessons  of  its  primitive  teachers,  derived, 
as  it  should  seem,  from  what  had  been  inculcated  by  their  Master, 
is,  in  all  its  parts,  wise  and  pure ; neither  adapted  to  vulgar  preju- 
dices, nor  flattering  popular  notions,  nor  excusing  established  prac- 
tices, but  calculated,  in  the  matter  of  its  instruction,  truly  to  promote 
human  happiness,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  to  pro- 
duce impression  and  effect ; a morality,  which,  let  it  have  proceeded 
from  any  person  whatever,  would  have  been  satisfactory  evidence  of 
his  good  sense  and  integrity,  of  the  soundness  of  his  understanding 
and  the  probity  of  his  designs ; a morality,  in  every  view  of  it,  much 
more  perfect  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  natural  cir- 
cumstances and  character  of  the  person  who  delivered  it ; a morali- 
ty, in  a word,  which  is,  and  hath  been,  most  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Upon  the  greatest,  therefore,  of  all  possible  occasions,  and  for  a 
purpose  of  inestimable  value,  it  pleased  the  Deity  to  vouchsafe  a 
miraculous  attestation.  Having  done  this  for  the  institution,  when 
this  alone  could  fix  its  authority,  or  give  to  it  a beginning,  he  com- 
mitted its  future  progress  to  the  natural  means  of  human  communi- 
cation, and  to  the  influence  of  those  causes  by  which  human  conduct 
and  human  affairs  are  governed.  The  seed,  being  sown,  was  left  to 
vegetate  ; the  leaven,  being  inserted,  was  left  to  ferment ; and  both 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature : laws,  nevertheless,  disposed  and 
controlled  by  that  Providence  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
verse, though  by  an  influence  inscrutable  and  generally  undistin- 
guishable  by  us.  And  in  this,  Christianity  is  analogous  to  most 
other  provisions  for  happiness.  The  provision  is  made ; and,  being 
made,  is  left  to  act  according  to  laws,  which,  forming  a part  of  a 
more  general  system,  regulate  this  particular  subject,  in  common 
with  many  others. 

Let  the  constant  recurrence  to  our  observation  of  contrivance, 
design,  and  wisdom,  in  the  works  of  nature,  once  fix  upon  our  minds 
the  belief  of  a God,  and  after  that  all  is  easy.  In  the  counsels  of  a 
being  possessed  of  the  power  and  disposition  which  the  Creator  of 
the  universe  must  possess,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  should  be 
a future  state ; it  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  be  acquainted 
with  it.  A future  state  rectifies  every  thing;  because,  if  moral 
agents  be  made,  in  the  last  event,  happy  or  miserable,  according  to 
their  conduct  in  the  station,  and  under  the  circumstances,  in  which 
they  are  placed,  it  seems  not  very  material  by  the  operation  of  what 
causes,  according  to  what  rules,  or  even,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so, 
by  what  chance  or  caprice,  these  stations  are  assigned,  or  these  cir- 
cumstances determined.  This  hypothesis,  therefore,  solves  all  that 
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objection  to  the  divine  care  and  goodness,  which  the  promiscuous 
distribution  of  good  and  evil  (I  do  not  mean  in  the  doubtful  advan- 
tages of  riches  and  grandeur,  but  in  the  unquestionably  important 
distinctions  of  health  and  sickness,  strength  and  infirmity,  bodily 
ease  and  pain,  mental  alacrity  and  depression)  is  apt  on  so  many  oc- 
casions to  create.  This  one  truth  changes  the  nature  of  things ; 
gives  order  to  confusion  ; makes  the  moral  world  of  a piece  with  the 
natural. 

Nevertheless,  a higher  degree  of  assurance  than  that  to  which  it 
is  possible  to  advance  this,  or  any  argument  drawn  from  the  light  of 
nature,  was  necessary,  especially  to  overcome  the  shock  which  the 
imagination  and  the  senses  receive  from  the  effects  and  the  appear- 
ances of  death,  and  the  obstruction  which  thence  arises  to  the  expec- 
tation of  either  a continued  or  a future  existence.  This  difficulty, 
although  of  a nature,  no  doubt,  to  act,  very  forcibly,  will  be  found, 
I think,  upon  reflection,  to  reside  more  in  our  habits  of  apprehen- 
sion, than  in  the  subject ; and  that  the  giving  way  to  it,  when  we 
have  any  reasonable  grounds  for  the  contrary,  is  rather  an  indulging 
of  the  imagination,  than  any  thing  else.  Abstractedly  considered, 
that  is,  considered  without  relation  to  the  difference  which  habit, 
and  merely  habit,  produces  in  our  faculties  and  modes  of  apprehen- 
sion, I do  not  see  any  thing  more  in  the  resurrection  of  a dead  man, 
than  in  the  conception  of  a child ; except  it  be  this,  that  the  one 
comes  into  his  world  with  a system  of  prior  consciousness  about  him, 
which  the  other  does  not : and  no  person  will  say,  that  he  knows 
enough  of  either  subject  to  perceive,  that  this  circumstance  makes 
such  a difference  in  the  two  cases,  that  the  one  should  be  easy,  and 
the  other  impossible ; the  one  natural,  the  other  not  so.  To  the 
first  man,  the  succession  of  the  species  would  be  as  incomprehensible, 
as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  to  us. 

Thought  is  different  from  motion,  perception  from  impact : the  in- 
dividuality of  a mind  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  divisibility  of  an 
extended  substance  ; or  its  volition,  that  is,  its  power  of  originating 
motion,  with  the  inertness  which  cleaves  to  every  portion  of  matter 
which  our  observation  or  our  experiments  can  reach.  These  distinc- 
tions lead  us  to  an  immaterial  principle : at  least,  they  do  this ; they 
so  negative  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter,  in  the  constitution 
of  a sentient,  still  more  of  a rational,  being,  that  no  argument  drawn 
from  these  properties,  can  be  of  any  great  weight  in  opposition  to 
other  reasons,  when  the  question  respects  the  changes  of  which  such 
a nature  is  capable,  or  the  manner  in  which  these  changes  are  effect- 
ed. Whatever  thought  be,  or  whatever  it  depend  upon,  the  regular 
experience  of  sleep  makes  one  thing  concerning  it  certain,  that  it  can 
j be  completely  suspended,  and  completely  restored. 

If  any  one  find  it  too  great  a strain  upon  his  thoughts,  to  admit 
the  notion  of  a substance  strictly  immaterial,  that  is,  from  which  ex- 
j tension  and  solidity  are  excluded,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  allow- 
ing, that  a particle  as  small  as  a particle  of  light,  minuter  than  all 
conceivable  dimensions,  may  just  as  easily  be  the  depositary,  the  or- 
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gan,  and  the  vehicle  of  consciousness,  as  the  congeries  of  animal 
substance  which  forms  a human  body,  or  the  human  brain ; that, 
being  so,  it  may  transfer  a proper  identity  to  whatever  shall  hereaf- 
ter be  united  to  it ; may  be  safe  amidst  the  destruction  of  its  integu- 
ments ; may  connect  the  natural  with  the  spiritual,  the  corruptible 
with  the  glorified  body.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  mode  and  means  of 
all  this  is  imperceptible  by  our  senses,  it  is  only  what  is  true  of  the 
most  important  agencies  and  operations.  The  great  powers  of  na- 
ture are  all  invisible.  Gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  though 
constantly  present,  and  constantly  exerting  their  influence ; though 
within  us,  near  us,  and  about  us ; though  diffused  throughout  all 
space,  overspreading  the  surface,  or  penetrating  the  contexture,  of 
all  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  depend  upon  substances 
and  actions  which  are  totally  concealed  from  our  senses.  The  Su- 
preme Intelligence  is  so  himself. 

But  whether  these  or  any  other  attempts  to  satisfy  the  imagina- 
tion, bear  any  resemblance  to  the  truth,  or  whether  the  imagination, 
which,  as  I have  said  before,  is  the  mere  slave  of  habit,  can  be  satis- 
fied or  not ; when  a future  state,  and  the  revelation  of  a future  state, 
is  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  the  attributes  of  the  Being  who 
governs  the  universe ; but  when  it  is  more  ; when  it  alone  removes 
the  appearances  of  contrariety  which  attend  the  operations  of  his 
will  towards  creatures  capable  of  comparative  merit  and  demerit,  of 
reward  and  punishment ; when  a strong  body  of  historical  evidence, 
confirmed  by  many  internal  tokens  of  truth  and  authenticity,  gives 
us  just  reason  to  believe  that  such  a revelation  hath  actually  been 
made ; we  ought  to  set  our  minds  at  rest  with  the  assurance,  that  in 
the  resources  of  creative  wisdom,  expedients  cannot  be  wanted  to 
carry  into  effect  what  the  Deity  hath  proposed : that  either  a new 
and  mighty  influence  will  descend  upon  the  human  world  to  resusci- 
tate extinguished  consciousness ; or,  that,  amidst  the  other  wonder- 
ful contrivances  with  which  the  universe  abounds,  and  by  some  of 
which  we  see  animal  life,  in  many  instances,  assuming  improved  forms 
of  existence,  acquiring  new  organs,  new  perceptions,  and  new  sources 
of  enjoyment,  provision  is  also  made,  though  by  methods  secret  to 
us  (as  all  the  great  processes  of  nature  are)  for  conducting  the  ob- 
jects of  God’s  moral  government,  through  the  necessary  changes  of 
their  frame,  to  those  final  distinctions  of  happiness  and  misery,  which 
he  hath  declared  to  be  reserved  for  obedience  and  transgression,  for 
virtue  and  vice,  for  the  use  and  the  neglect,  the  right  and  the  wrong 
employment,  of  the  faculties  and  opportunities  with  which  he  hath 
been  pleased,  severally,  to  intrust,  and  to  try  us. 
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PREFACE. 


This  collection  has  been  so  much  esteemed,  that  it  has  passed 
through  nine  editions.  Having  now  become  exceedingly  scarce,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  reprint  it. 

The  rules  for  visiting  the  sick,  in  five  sections,  are  extracted  chief- 
j ly  from  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor.  The  occasional  prayers  are 
taken  from  the  devotional  tracts  of  Bishop  Patrick,  Mr.  Kettlewell, 
and  other  pious  and  judicious  divines.  But  in  this  Edition,  the  an- 
tiquated style  of  those  writers  is  corrected  and  improved;  at  the 
same  time,  a spirit  of  rational  piety,  and  unaffected  simplicity,  are 
carefully  preserved, 

A prayer  by  Dr.  Stonehouse,  and  four  by  Mr.  Merrick,  the 
celeljrated  translator  of  the  Psalms,  are  added  to  the  old  collection. 

The  offices  of  public  and  private  baptism,  though  no  ways  rela- 
ting to  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  are  retained ; as,  in  the  present 
form,  they  will  be  convenient  for  the  clergy  in  the  course  of  their 
parochial  duty. 


CANON  LXVII. 


MINISTERS  TO  VISIT  THE  SICK. 


When  any  person  is  dangerously  sick  in  any  parish,  the  minister 
or  curate,  having  knowledge  thereof,  shall  resort  unto  him,  or  her 
(if  the  disease  be  not  known,  or  probably  suspected,  to  be  infectious) 
to  instruct  and  comfort  them  in  their  distress,  according  to  the  order 
of  communion,  if  he  be  no  preacher ; or,  if  he  be  a preacher,  then 
as  he  shall  think  most  needful  and  convenient. 


It  is  recommended  to  the  clergy  to  write  out  the  prayers,  whichi 
are  to  be  used  by  the  sick  themselves,  or  by  the  persons  whose  de- 
votions they  wish  to  assist,  and  to  leave  the  copies  with  them. 


THE  MANNER 


OF 

VISITING  THE  SICK ; 

OR, 


THE  ASSISTANCE  THAT  IS  TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  SICK  AND  DYING 
PERSONS  BY  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CLERGY. 


SECTION  I. 

In  all  the  days  of  our  spiritual  warfare,  from  our  baptism  to  our 
burial,  God  has  appointed  his  servants  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  people,  by  ecclesiastical  duties ; and 
prudently  to  guide,  and  carefully  to  judge  concerning,  souls  commit- 
ted to  their  charge. 

And,  therefore,  they  who  all  their  lifetime,  derive  blessings  from 
the  Fountain  of  grace,  by  the  channels  of  ecclesiastical  ministers, 
j ought  then  more  especially  to  do  it  in  the  time  of  their  sickness, 

| when  their  needs  are  more  prevalent,  according  to  that  known  Apos- 
tolical injunction ; “ Is  any  man  sick  among  you,  let  him  send  for 
the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,1’  &c. 

The  sum  of  the  duties  and  offices,  respectively  implied  in  these 
words,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  rules. 

SECTION  II. 

Rules  for  the  Manner  of  visiting  the  Sick. 

1.  Let  the  ministers  be  sent  to,  not  when  the  sick  is  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  as  it  is  usual  to  do,  but  before  his  sickness  increases  too 
much  upon  him : for  when  the  soul  is  confused  and  disturbed  by 
the  violence  of  the  distemper,  and  death  begins  to  stare  the  man  in 
the  face,  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  for  any  good  effect  from  the 
spiritual  man’s  visitation.  For  how  can  any  regular  administration 
take  place,  when  the  man  is  all  over  in  a disorder  ? how  can  he  be 
called  upon  to  confess  his  sins,  when  his  tongue  falters,  and  his 
memory  fails  him  ? how  can  he  receive  any  benefit  by  the  prayers 
which  are  offered  up  for  him,  when  he  is  not  able  to  give  attention 
to  them  P or  how  can  he  be  comforted  upon  any  sure  grounds  of  rea- 
son or  religion,  when  his  reason  is  just  expiring,  and  all  his  notions 
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of  religion  together  with  it?  or  when  the  man,  perhaps,  had  never 
any  real  sentiments  of  religion  before  ? 

it  is,  therefore,  a matter  of  sad  consideration,  that  the  generality  Isl 
of  the  world  look  upon  the  minister,  in  the  time  of  their  sickness,  asi 
the  sure  forerunner  of  death  ; and  think  his  office  so  much  relates  to 
another  world,  that  he  is  not  to  be  treated  with,  as  long  as  there  is 
any  hope  of  living  in  this.  Whereas  it  is  highly  requisite  the  minis- 
ter be  sent  for,  when  the  sick  person  is  able  to  be  conversed  with 
and  instructed;  and  can  understand,  or  be  taught  to  understand, 
the  case  of  his  soul,  and  the  rules  of  his  conscience,  and  all  the  sev- 
eral bearings  of  religion,  with  respect  to  God,  his  neighbour,  and 
himself.  For  to  prepare  a soul  for  its  change  is  a work  of  great  dif- 
ficulty ; and  the  intercourses  of  the  minister  with  the  sick  have  so 
much  variety  in  them,  that  they  are  not  to  be  transacted  at  once. 
Sometimes  there  is  need  of  special  remedies  against  impatience,  and 
the  fear  of  death  ; not  only  to  animate,  but  to  make  the  person  de- 
sirous and  willing  to  die.  Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  awaken  the 
conscience  by  44  the  terrors  of  the  Lord to  open  by  degrees  all  the 
labyrinths  of  sin  (those  innumerable  windings  and  turnings  which 
insensibly  lead  men  into  destruction)  which  the  habitual  sensualist 
can  never  be  able  to  discover,  unless  directed  by  the  particular  grace 
of  God,  and  the  assistance  of  a faithful  and  judicious  guide.  Some- 
times there  is  need  of  the  balm  of  comfort,  to  pour  in  44  oil  and 
wine”  (with  the  good  Samaritan)  into  the  bleeding  wound,  by  repre- 
senting the  tender  mercies  of  God,  and  the  love  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  to  mankind  : and  at  other  times  it  will  be  necessary  to  44  re- 
prove, rebuke,  and  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine  so 
that  a clergyman’s  duty,  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  is  not  over  at 
once : but  at  one  time  he  must  pray ; at  another,  he  must  assist, 
advise,  and  direct ; at  another  he  must  open  to  him  the  nature  of 
repentance,  and  exhort  him  to  a confession  of  his  sins,  both  to  God 
and  man,  in  all  those  cases  which  require  it:  and,  at  another  time, 
he  must  give  him  absolution,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord. 

And,  indeed,  he  that  ought  to  watch  all  the  periods  of  his  life,  in 
the  days  of  his  health,  lest  he  should  be  surprised  and  overcome,  had 
need,  when  he  is  sick,  be  assisted  and  called  upon,  and  reminded  of 
the  several  parts  of  his  duty  in  every  instant  of  his  temptation. 

The  want  of  this  makes  the  visitations  of  the  clergy  fruitless,  be- 
cause they  are  not  suffered  to  imprint  those  proper  effects  upon  the 
sick,  which  are  needful  in  so  important  a ministration. 

2.  When  the  minister  is  come,  let  him  discourse  concerning  the 
causes  of  sickness,  and  by  a general  argument  move  him  to  a consid- 
eration of  his  condition.  Let  him  call  upon  him  first,  in  general 
terms, 44  to  set  his  house  in  order,”  44  to  trim  and  adorn  his  lamp,”  and 
44  to  prepare  himself  for  another  world and  then  let  him  perform 
the  customary  duties  of  prayer,  and  afterward  descend  to  all  other 
particulars,  as  occasion  shall  offer,  and  circumstances  require. 

3.  According  to  the  condition  of  the  man,  and  the  nature  of  his 
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sickness,  every  act  of  the  visitation  is  to  be  proportioned.  If  his 
condition  be  full  of  pain  and  infirmity,  the  exhortation  ought  to  be 
shortened,  and  the  minister  more  44  instant  in  prayer and  the  little 
service  the  sick  man  can  do  for  himself  should  be  supplied  by  the 
charitable  care  of  his  guide,  who  is  in  such  a case  to  speak  more  to 
God  for  him  than  to  talk  of  him  : 44  prayer  of  the  righteous,”  when 
it  is  44  fervent,”  hath  a promise  to  44  prevail  much  in  the  behalf  of  the 
sick”  person : but  exhortations  must  prevail  by  their  own  proper 
weight,  and  not  by  the  passion  of  the  speaker ; and,  therefore,  should 
be  offered  when  the  sick  is  able  to  receive  them.  And  even  in  this 
assistance  of  prayer,  if  the  sick  man  joins  with  the  minister,  the 
prayers  should  be  short,  fervent,  and  ejaculatory,  apt  rather  to  com- 
ply with  his  weak  condition,  than  wearisome  to  his  spirits,  in  tedious 
and  long  offices.  But  in  case  it  appears  he  hath  sufficient  strength 
to  go  along  with  the  minister,  he  is  then  more  at  liberty  to  offer  up 
long  petitions  for  him. 

After  the  minister  hath  made  this  preparatory  entrance  to  this 
work  of  much  time  and  deliberation,  he  may  descend  to  the 
particulars  of  his  duty,  in  the  following  method. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  instructing  the  sick  Man  in  the  Nature  of  Repentance,  and  Confession  of 

his  Sins. 

The  first  duty  to  be  rightly  stated  to  the  sick  man,  is  that  of  repen- 
tance ; in  which  the  minister  cannot  be  more  serviceable  to  him  than 
by  laying  before  him  a regular  scheme  of  it,  and  exhorting  him  at 
the  same  time  to  a free  and  ingenuous  declaration  of  the  state  of  his 
soul.  For  unless  they  know  the  manner  of  his  life,  and  the  several 
kinds  and  degrees  of  those  sins  which  require  his  penitential  sorrow 
or  restitution,  either  they  can  do  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing  of  advan- 
tage and  certainty.  Wherefore  the  minister  may  move  him  to  this 
in  the  following  manner : 

Arguments  and  Exhortations  to  move  the  sick  Man  to  Repentance,  and  Con- 
fession of  his  Sins . 

1.  That  repentance  is  a duty  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation. 
That  to  this  end,  all  the  preachings  and  endeavours  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles  are  directed.  That  our  Saviour  44  came  down  from 
heaven,”  on  purpose  44  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.”*  That  as  it 
is  a necessary  duty  at  all  times,  so  more  especially  in  the  time  of 
sickness,  when  we  are  commanded  in  a particular  manner  to  44  set 
our  house  in  order.”  That  it  is  a work  of  great  difficulty,  consisting 
in  general  of  a 44  change  of  mind,”  and  a 44  change  of  life.”  Upon 
which  account  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  44  a state  of  regeneration,  or 
new  birth  ;”  44  a conversion  from  sin  to  God ;”  a 44  being  renewed 
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in  the  spirit  of  our  minds a 44  putting  off  the  old  man,  which  is 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts  of  the  flesh,”  and  a 44  putting 
on  the  new  man,  which  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness.” That  so  great  a change  as  this,  is  not  to  be  effected  at  once, 
but  requires  the  utmost  self-denial  and  resolution  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion, consisting  in  general  of  the  following  particulars: — 1.  A sor- 
rowful sense  of  our  sins : 2.  An  humble  confession  of  them : 3.  An 
unfeigned  abhorrence  and  forsaking  of  them,  and  turning  to  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts : 4.  A patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing to  the  end  of  our  lives. 

These  are  the  constituent  and  essential  parts  of  a true  repentance ; 
which  may  severally  be  displayed  from  the  following  motives  of  rea- 
son and  Scripture,  as  opportunity  shall  serve,  and  the  sick  man’s 
condition  permit. 

The  first  part  of  a true  repentance  is  a sorrowful  sense  of  our 
sins,  which  naturally  produceth  this  good  effect,  as  we  may  learn 
from  .St.  Paul  ({2  Cor.  vii.  10)  where  he  tells  us,  that  44  godly  sor- 
row worketh  repentance.”  Without  it,  to  be  sure,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing ; for,  how  can  a man  repent  of  that  which  he  is  not  sorry 
for  ? or,  how  can  any  one  sincerely  ask  pardon  and  forgiveness  for 
what  he  is  not  concerned  or  troubled  about  ? 

A sorrowful  sense,  then,  of  our  sins,  is  the  first  part  of  a true  re- 
pentance, the  necessity  whereof  may  be  seen  from  the  grievous  and 
abominable  nature  of  sin;  as,  1.  That  it  made  so  wide  a separation 
betwixt  God  and  man,  that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  only-begot- 
ten Son  could  suffice  to  atone  for  its  intolerable  guilt : 2.  That  it  car- 
ries along  with  it  the  basest  ingratitude,  as  being  done  against  our 
heavenly  Father,  44  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being:” 
3.  That  the  consequence  of  it  is  nothing  less  than  eternal  ruin,  in 
that  44  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  all  impenitent  sinners 
and  u the  wages  of  sin  is  death1’ — not  only  temporal,  but  eternal. 

From  these,  and  the  like  -considerations,  the  penitent  may  farther 
learn,  that  to  be  sorry  for  our  sins  is  a great  and  important  duty. 
That  it  does  not  consist  in  a little  trivial  concern,  a superficial  sigh, 
or  tear,  or  calling  ourselves  sinners,  .&c. ; but  in  a real,  ingenuous, 
pungent,  and  afflicting  sorrow  : for,  can  that  which  cast  our  parents 
out  of  Paradise  at  first,  that  brought  down  the  Son  of  God  after- 
ward from  heaven,  and  put  him  at  last  to  such  a cruel  and  shameful 
death,  be  now  thought  to  be  done  away  by  a single  tear  or  a groan  ? 
Can  so  base  a piece  of  ingratitude,  as  rebelling  against  the  Lord  of 
glory,  who  gives  us  all  we  have,  be  supposed  to  be  pardoned  by  a 
slender  submission  ? Or  can  that  which  deserves  the  torment  of  bell, 
be  sufficiently  atoned  for  by  a little  indignation  and  superficial  re- 
morse ? 

True  repentance,  therefore,  is  ever  accompanied  with  a deep  and 
afflicting  sorrow  ; a sorrow  that  will  make  us  so  irreconcilable  to  sin, 
as  that  we  shall  choose  rather  to  die  than  to  live  in  it.  For  so  the 
bitterest  accents  of  grief  are  all  ascribed  to  a true  repentance  in  Scrip- 
ture ; such  as  a 44  weeping  sorely,”  or  w bitterly;”  a 44  weeping  day 
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and  night a “ repenting  in  dust  and  ashes ;”  a “ putting  on  sack- 
cloth;” “fasting  and  prayer,”  & c.  Thus  holy  David:  “I  am 
troubled,  I am  bowed  down  greatly,  I go  mourning  all  the  day  long, 
and  that  by  reason  of  mine  iniquities,  which  are  gone  over  my  head, 
and,  as  a heavy  burden,  are  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear  r”  Ps.  xxxviii. 
4 — 6.  Thus  Ephraim  could  say : “ After  that  I was  instructed,  I 
smote  upon  my  thigh  : I was  ashamed,  yea,  even  confounded,  be- 
cause I did  bear  the  reproach  of  my  youth :”  Jer.  xxxi.  19> 

And  this  is  the  proper  satisfaction  for  sin  which  God  expects,  and 
hath  promised  to  accept ; as,  Ps.  li.  17.  66  The  sacrifices  of  God  are 
a broken  spirit : a broken  and  contrite  heart,  O God,  thou  wilt  not 
despise.” 

2.  The  next  thing  requisite  in  a true  repentance,  is  confession  of 
sins,  which  naturally  follows  the  other ; for  if  a man  be  so  deeply  af- 
flicted with  sorrow  for  his  sins,  he  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  he  can  ; and  the  way  for  this,  is  humbly  to  confess  them  to 
God,  who  hath  promised  to  forgive  us  if  we  do.  u I said,  I will  con- 
fess my  sins  unto  the  Lord,”  saith  the  Psalmist ; “ and  so  thou  for- 
gavest  the  wickedness  of  my  sin Ps.  xxxii.  6.  So,  Prov.  xxviii. 
13,  and  1 John,  i.  9.  66  If  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness.” So  the  returning  prodigal  went  to  his  father  with  an  humble 
confession  of  his  baseness,  and  was  received  into  his  favour  again. 
Luke,  xv.  18,  19. 

And  because  the  number  of  our  sins  are  like  the  hairs  of  our  head, 
or  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  almost  as  various  too  in  their  kinds  as 
their  numbers ; confession  must  needs  be  a very  extensive  duty,  and 
require  the  strictest  care  and  examination  of  ourselves : for  “ who 
can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth  ?”  saith  David  ; “ O,  cleanse  thou  me 
from  any  secret  faults  1” 

The  penitent,  therefore,  should  be  reminded,  that  his  confession  be 
as  minute  and  particular  as  it  can ; since  the  more  particular  the 
confession  is,  to  be  sure,  the  more  sincere  and  safe  the  repentance. 

3.  A third  thing  requisite  in  a true  repentance,  is  an  unfeigned 
abhorrence  and  forsaking  of  sin,  and  turning  to  the  Lord  our  God 
with  all  our  hearts. 

For  so  we  find  them  expressly  joined  together,  by  St.  Paul,  when 
he  charges  those  whom  by  vision  he  was  sent  to  convert,  to  change* 
their  mind,  and  “ turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance  :” 
Acts,  xxvi.  20.  And  a little  before  he  says,  he  was  sent  u to  open 
their  eyes,  and  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins :”  ver. 
18.  And  we  shall  always  find,  when  we  are  commanded  to  cease 
from  evil,  it  is  in  order  to  do  good. 

The  penitent,  therefore,  must  be  reminded,  not  only  to  confess 
and  be  sorry  for  his  sins,  but  likewise  to  forsake  them.  For  it  is  he 
only  “ who  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sins,  that  shall  have  mercy 
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Prov.  xxviii.  13.  And  this  forsaking  must,  not  be  only  for  the  pre- 
sent, during  his  sickness,  or  for  a week,  a month,  or  a year : but  for 
his  whole  life,  be  it  never  so  protracted ; which  is  the 

4.  Last  thing  requisite  in  a true  repentance,  viz.  44  a patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing  to  the  end  of  our  lives.”  For  as  the  holy  Jesus  j 1 
assures  us,  that  44  he  that  endureth  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved 1 
so  does  the  Spirit  of  God  profess,  that  “if  any  man  draw  back,  his 
soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him Heb.  x.  38.  Hence  we  are 
said  to  44  be  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  con-  | 
fidence  steadfast  to  the  end,”  Heb.  iii.  14,  but  not  else;  for  it  is  to 
44  him  only  that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  his  works  to  the  end,”  that 
our  Saviour  hath  promised  a reward  : Rev.  ii.  26.  Hence  our  reli- 
gion is  said  to  be  a continual  warfare,  and  we  must  be  constantly 
44  pressing  forward  towards  the  mark  of  our  high  calling,”  with  the  < 
apostle,  lest  we  fail  of  the  prize. 

And  this  it  is  which  makes  a death-bed  repentance  so  justly  reck- 
oned to  be  very  full  of  hazard ; such  as  none  who  defer  it  till  then, 
can  depend  upon  with  any  real  security.  For  let  a man  be  never  so  i 
seemingly  penitent  in  the  day  of  his  visitation,  yet  none  but  God 
can  tell  whether  it  be  sincere  or  not ; since  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  those  who  expressed  the  greatest  signs  of  a lasting  repen- 
tance  upon  a sick  bed,  to  forget  all  their  vows  and  promises  of 
amendment,  as  soon  as  God  had  removed  the  judgment,  and  restor- 
ed them  to  their  former  health.  44  It  happened  to  them  according 
to  thk  true  proverb,”  as  St.  Peter  says,  44  The  dog  is  turned  to  his 
own  vomit  again,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in 
the  mire :”  2 Pet.  ii.  22. 

The  sick  penitent,  therefore,  should  be  often  reminded  of  this  : — 
that  nothing  will  be  looked  upon  as  true  repentance,  but  what  would 
terminate  in  a holy  life  : that,  therefore,  he  ought  to  take  great  heed, 
that  his  repentance  be  not  only  the  effect  of  his  present  danger,  but 
that  it  be  lasting  and  sincere,  44  bringing  forth  works  meet  for  repen- 
tance,” should  it  please  God  mercifully  to  prove  him  by  a longer  life. 

But  here  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  after  all  his  endeavours  to 
bring  men  to  a sight  of  themselves,  and  to  repent  them  truly  of  their 
sins,  the  spiritual  man  will  meet  with  but  very  little  encouragement : 
for  if  we  look  round  the  world,  we  shall  find  the  generality  of  men 
to  be  of  a rude  indifference,  and  a seared  conscience,  and  mightily 
ignorant  of  their  condition  with  respect  to  another  world,  being  abu- 
sed by  evil  customs  and  principles,  apt  to  excuse  themselves,  and  to 
be  content  with  a certain  ^general  and  indefinite  confession;  so  that 
if  you  provoke  them  never  so  much  to  acknowledge  their  faults,  you 
shall  hardly  ever  extort  any  thing  farther  from  them  than  this,  viz. 

44  That  they  are  sinners,  as  every  man  hath  his  infirmity,  and  they  as 
well  as  any ; but,  God  be  thanked,  they  have  done  no  injury  to  any 
man,  but  are  in  charity  with  all  the  world.”  And,  perhaps  they 
will  tell  you,  44  they  are  no  swearers,  no  adulterers,  no  rebels,  &c. 
but  that,  God  forgive  them,  they  must  needs  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  sinners  in  the  main,”  &c.  And  if  you  can  open  their  breast  so 
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far,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  sufficient : to  go  any  farther,  will  be 
to  do  the  office  of  an  accuser,  not  of  a friend. 

But,  which  is  yet  worse,  there  are  a great  many  persons  who  have 
been  so  used  to  an  habitual  course  of  sin,  that  the  crime  is  made  nat- 
ural and  necessary  to  them,  and  they  have  no  remorse  of  conscience 
for  it,  but  think  themselves  in  a state  of  security  very  often  when  they 
stand  upon  the  brink  of  damnation.  This  happens  in  the  cases  of 
drunkenness  and  lewd  practices,  and  luxury,  and  idleness,  and  mis- 
pending  of  the  sabbath,  and  in  lying  and  vain  jesting,  and  slandering 
of  others ; and  particularly  in  such  evils  as  the  laws  do  not  punish, 
nor  public  customs  shame,  but  which  are  countenanced  by  potent  sin- 
ners, or  wicked  fashions,  or  good-nature  and  mistaken  civilities. 

In  these  and  the  like  cases,  the  spiritual  man  must  endeavour  to 
awaken  their  consciences  by  such  means  as  follow : 

Arguments  and  general  Heads  of  Discourse,  by  way  of  Consideration,  to  awa- 
ken a stupid  Conscience  and  the  careless  Sinner. 

1.  And  here  let  the  minister  endeavour  to  affect  his  conscience, 
by  representing  to  him — 

That  Christianity  is  a holy  and  strict  religion  : that  the  promises 
of  heaven  are  so  great,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  a small  mat- 
ter and  a little  duty  will  procure  it  for  us : that  religious  persons 
are  always  the  most  scrupulous : and  that  to  feel  nothing,  is  not  a 
sign  of  life,  but  of  death  : that  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  that  which 
is  called  and  esteemed  a holy  life,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christianity  would  have  been  esteemed  indifferent,  some- 
times scandalous,  and  always  cold  ; that  when  we  have  44  done  our 
best,  all  our  righteousness  is  but  as  filthy  rags and  we  can  never 
do  too  much  to  make  our  44  calling  and  election  sure that  every 
good  man  ought  to  be  suspicious  of  himself,  fearing  the  worst,  that 
he  may  provide  for  the  best : that  even  St.  Paul,  and  several  other 
remarkable  saints,  had  at  some  times  great  apprehensions  of  failing 
of  the  44  mighty  prize  of  their  high  calling that  we  are  commanded 
to  44  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling inasmuch  as 
we  shall  be  called  to  an  account,  not  only  for  our  sinful  words  and. 
deeds,  but  even  for  our  very  thoughts  : that  if  we  keep  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  44  yet  offend  in  one  point  ( i . e.  wilfully  and 
habitually)  we  are  guilty  of  all James,  ii.  10  : that  no  man  can  tell 
how  oft  he  offendeth,  the  best  of  lives  being  full  of  innumerable 
blemishes  in  the  sight  of  God,  however  they  may  appear  before  men  : 
that  no  man  ought  to  judge  of  the  state  of  his  soul  by  the  character 
he  has  in  the  world  ; for  a great  many  persons  go  to  hell,  who  have 
lived  in  a fair  reputation  here  ; and  a great  many,  on  the  other  hand, 
go  to  heaven,  who  have  been  loaded  with  infamy  and  reproach  : that 
the  work  of  religion  is  a work  of  great  difficulty,  trial,  and  tempta- 
tion ; 44  that  many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen that  44  strait  is 
the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it and  lastly,  that,  44  if  the  righteous  themselves  shall 
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scarcely  be  saved,”  there  will  be  no  place  for  the  unrighteous  and 
sinner  to  appear  in,  but  of  horror  and  amazement. 

By  these  and  such-like  motives  to  consideration,  the  spiritual  man 
is  to  awaken  the  careless  sinner,  and  to  bring  him  to  repentance  and 
confession  of  his  sins ; and  if  either  of  himself,  or  by  this  means,  the 
sick  man  is  brought  to  a right  sense  of  his  condition  : then, 

2.  Let  the  minister  proceed  to  assist  him  in  understanding  the 
number  of  his  sins,  i.  e.  the  several  kinds  of  them,  and  the  various 
ways  of  prevaricating  with  the  divine  commandments.  Let  him 
make  him  sensible  how  every  sin  is  aggravated,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances  of  it ; as  by  the  greatness  or 
smallness  of  the  temptation,  the  scandal  it  gives  to  others,  the  dis- 
honour it  does  to  religion,  the  injury  it  brings  along  with  it  to  those 
whom  it  more  immediately  concerns ; the  degrees  of  boldness  and 
impudence,  the  choice  in  acting  it,  the  continuance  in  it,  the  expense, 
desires,  and  habit,  of  it,  &c. 

3.  Let  the  sick  man,  in  the  scrutiny  of  his  conscience  and  confes- 

sion of  his  sins,  be  carefully  reminded  to  consider  those  sins  which 
are  no  where  condemned  but  in  the  court  of  conscience : for  there  are 
certain  secret  places  of  darkness,  artificial  blinds  of  the  devil,  which 
he  uses  to  hide  our  sins  from  us,  and  to  incorporate  them  into  our 
affections,  by  the  general  practice  of  others,  and  the  mistaken  no- 
tions of  the  world : as,  1.  Many  sins  before  men  are  accounted  hon- 
ourable ; such  as  fighting  a duel,  returning  evil  for  evil,  blow  for 
blow,  &c.  2.  Some  things  are  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  man,  as 

lying  in  ordinary  discourse,  jeering,  scoffing,  intemperate  eating,  in- 
gratitude, circumventing  another  in  contracts,  outwitting  and  over- 
reaching in  bargains,  extorting  and  taking  advantage  of  the  necessi- 
ties or  ignorance  of  other  people,  importunate  entreaties  and  temp- 
tations of  persons  to  many  instances  of  sin,  as  intemperance,  pride, 
and  ambition,  &c. ; all  which,  therefore,  do  strangely  blind  the  un- 
derstanding and  captivate  the  affections  of  sinful  men,  and  lead  them 
into  a thousand  snares  of  the  devil  which  they  are  not  aware  of.  3. 
Some  others  do  not  reckon  that  they  sin  against  God,  if  the  laws  have 
seized  upon  the  person : and  many  who  are  imprisoned  for  debt, 
think  themselves  disengaged  from  payment;  and  when  they  pay 
the  penalty,  think  they  owe  nothing  for  the  scandal  and  disobedi- 
ence. 4.  Some  sins  are  thought  not  considerable,  but  go  under  the 
titles  of  sins  of  infirmity,  or  inseparable  accidents  of  mortality ; such 
as  idle  thoughts,  foolish  talking,  loose  revellings,  impatience,  anger, 
and  all  the  events  of  evil  company.  5.  Lastly ; many  things  are 
thought  to  be  no  sins ; such  as  mispending  of  their  time,  whole  days 
or  months  of  useless  or  impertinent  employment,  long  gaming,  win- 
ning men’s  money  in  great  portions,  censuring  men’s  actions,  curios- 
ity, equivocating  in  the  prices  of  buying  and  selling,  rudeness  in 
speech  or  behaviour,  speaking  uncharitable  truths,  and  the  like. 

These  are  some  of  those  artificial  veils  and  coverings,  under  the 
dark  shadow  of  which  the  enemy  of  mankind  makes  very  many  to 
lie  hid  from  themselves,  blinding  them  with  false  notions  of  honour. 
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and  the  mistaken  opinions  and  practices  of  the  world,  with  public 
permission  and  impunity,  or  (it  may  be)  a temporal  penalty ; or  else 
with  prejudice,  or  ignorance  and  infirmity,  and  direct  error  in  judg- 
ment. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  the  ministers  are  to  be  inquisitive  and 
strictly  careful,  that  such  kind  of  fallacies  prevail  not  over  the  sick  : 
but  that  those  things,  which  passed  without  observation  before,  may 
now  be  brought  forth,  and  pass  under  the  severity  of  a strict  and 
impartial  censure,  religious  sorrow  and  condemnation. 

4.  To  this  may  be  added  a general  display  of  the  neglect  and 
omission  of  our  duty ; for  in  them  lies  the  bigger  half  of  our  fail- 
ings : and  yet,  in  many  instances,  they  are  undiscerned ; because 
our  consciences  have  not  been  made  tender  and  perceptible  of  them. 
But  whoever  will  cast  up  his  accounts,  even  with  a superficial  eye, 
will  quickly  find  that  he  hath  left  undone,  for  the  generality,  as 
many  things  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  he  hath  committed 
those  he  ought  not  to  have  done : such  as  the  neglect  of  public  or 
private  prayer,  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  instructing  his  family, 
or  those  that  are  under  him,  in  the  principles  of  religion : the  not 
discountenancing  sin  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  especially  in  the 
personages  of  great  men : the  not  w redeeming  the  time,”  and 
46  growing  in  grace,”  and  doing  all  the  good  he  can  in  his  generation  : 
the  frequent  omissions  of  the  great  duty  of  charity,  in  visiting  the 
sick,  relieving  the  needy,  and  comforting  the  afflicted : the  want  of 
obedience,  duty,  and  respect  to  parents : the  doing  the  work  of  God 
negligently,  or  not  discharging  himself  with  that  fidelity,  care,  and 
exactness,  which  is  incumbent  upon  him,  in  the  station  wherein  the 
providence  of  God  hath  placed  him,  &c. 

5.  With  respect  to  those  sins  which  are  committed  against  man, 
let  the  minister  represent  to  the  sick  man  that  he  can  have  no  assu- 
rance of  his  pardon,  unless  he  is  willing  to  make  all  suitable  amends 
and  satisfaction  to  his  offended  and  injured  brethren  ; as  for  instance, 
if  he  hath  lived  in  enmity  with  any,  that  he  should  labour  to  be  rec- 
onciled to  them;  if  he  is  in  debt,  that  he  should  do  his  utmost  to 
discharge  it ; or  if  he  hath  injured  any  one  in  his  substance  or  credit, 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  make  restitution  in  kind  for  the  one, 
and  all  possible  satisfaction  for  the  other,  by  humbling  himself  to 
the  offended  person,  and  beseeching  him  to  forgive  him. 

6.  If  the  sick  person  be  of  evil  report,  the  minister  should  take 
care,  some  way  or  other,  to  make  him  sensible  of  it,  so  as  to  show  an 
effectual  sorrow  and  repentance.  This  will  be  best  done  by  prudent 
hints,  and  insinuations,  of  recalling  those  things  to  his  mind  whereof 
he  is  accused  by  the  voice  of  fame,  or  to  which  the  temptations,  per- 
haps, of  his  calling  more  immediately  subject  him.  Or  if  he  will  not 
understand,  when  he  is  secretly  prompted,  he  must  be  asked  in  plain 
terms  concerning  these  matters.  He  must  be  told  of  the  evil  things 
which  are  spoken  of  him  in  public,  and  of  the  usual  temptations  of 
his  calling. 

And  it  concerns  the  minister  to  follow  this  advice,  without  par- 
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tiality,  or  fear,  or  interest,  or  respect  of  persons,  in  much  simplicity  on; 
and  prudence,  having  no  other  consideration  before  him,  but  the  cri 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  the  salvation  of  the  person  i 
under  his  care.  ; get 

7.  The  sick  person  is  likewise  to  be  instructed  concerning  his  faith, 
whether  he  has  a reasonable  notion  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  they  are  excellently  summed  up  in  the  Apostles’  creed. 

8.  With  respect  to  his  temporal  concerns,  the  sick  is  to  be  advised 
to  set  every  thing  in  order,  and  (if  he  hath  not  already)  to  make  his 
will  as  soon  as  he  can.  For  if  he  recovers,  this  cannot  be  detrimen- 
tal ; but,  if  he  dies,  it  will  be  of  great  comfort  and  satisfaction  to 

he  distribute  every 
id  with  such  a due 
‘or  the  future ; and, 
if  he  be  able,  he  is  to  be  admonished  to  do  something  likewise  out  of 
charity,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  brethren. 

9.  In  all  the  course  of  his  visitation,  the  minister  should  frequent- 
ly be  exhorting  the  sick  man  to  patience  and  a blessed  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God  ; and  not  to  look  upon  his  sickness  as  barely  the  ef- 
fect of  second  causes,  but  as  inflicted  on  him  by  Divine  Providence 
for  several  wise  and  good  ends  : As,  for  the  trial  of  his  faith  ; the 
exercise  of  his  patience  ; the  punishment  of  his  sins ; the  amendment 
of  his  life ; or  for  the  example  of  others,  who,  seeing  his  good  be- 
haviour in  such  a day  of  calamity,  may  glorify  their  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  : or  else,  that  it  is  for  the  increase  of  his  future  welfare, 
in  order  to  raise  him  the  higher  in  glory  hereafter,  by  how  much  the 
lower  he  hath  been  depressed  here. 

10.  When  the  spiritual  man  hath  thus  discharged  his  duty,  and 
the  sick  hath  made  himself  capable  of  it,  by  a religious  and  holy 
conformity  to  all  the  forementioned  particulars  respecting  his  condi- 
tion and  circumstances,  he  may  then  give  him  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  supper.  And  it  is  the  minister’s  office  to  invite  sick  and  dying 
persons  to  this  holy  sacrament,  provided  they  discover  a right  sense 
of  their  duty.  And, 

Note , That  the  holy  sacrament  is  not  to  be  administered  to  dying 
persons,  when  they  have  no  use  of  their  reason  to  join  with  the  min- 
ister in  his  celebration  of  it.  For  the  sacraments  operate  not  of 
themselves,  but  as  they  are  made  efficacious  by  the  joint  consent  and 
will,  and  religious  acts  and  devotion,  of  the  party  that  receives  them. 
And,  therefore,  all  fools,  and  distracted  persons,  and  children,  and 
lethargical  and  apoplectical  people,  or  that  are  any  ways  senseless 
and  incapable  of  human  and  reasonable  acts,  are  to  be  assisted  only 
by  prayers. 

Note  also , That  in  cases  of  necessity,  where  the  sacrament  cannot 
be  so  conveniently  administered,  the  sick  may  be  admonished  to  re- 
ceive it  spiritually,  i.  e.  by  representing  the  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  to  his  mind,  and  applying  them  to  himself  by 
faith,  with  the  same  preparations  of  faith  and  repentance,  as  if  they 
were  really  present.  For  no  doubt  but  God,  in  such  a case,  who 


him.  And  here  it  must  be  remembered  that 
thing  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  justice, 
care,  as  to  prevent  all  lawsuits  and  contention 
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considers  all  things  with  exact  justice,  and  chiefly  respects  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  hearts  and  intentions,  will  excuse  the  absence  of  the 
! outward  and  visible  sign,  when  necessity,  and  not  contempt  or  neg- 
j lect,  was  the  occasion  of  it. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  applying  spiritual  Kennedies  to  the  unreasonable  Fears  and  Dejections  of 

the  Sick. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  good  men,  especially  such  as  have  tender 
consciences,  impatient  of  the  least  sin,  to  which  they  are  arrived  by  a 
long  habit  of  grace,  and  a continual  observation  of  their  ways,  over- 
act their  part,  and  turn  their  tenderness  into  scruples,  and  are  too 
much  dejected  and  doubtful  concerning  their  future  salvation.  In 
such  a case,  the  minister  is  to  represent  to  them,  that  the  man  who 
is  jealous  of  himself,  is  always  in  the  safest  condition  : that  if  he  fears 
on  his  death-bed,  it  is  but  what  happens  to  most  considering  men ; 
and  that  therefore  to  fear  nothing  then,  is  either  a singular  felicity,  or 
a dangerous  presumption. 

But  to  restrain  the  extravagance  of  fear,  let  him  be  reminded  of 
j the  terms  of  the  gospel: — that  it  is  a covenant  of  grace  and  mercy 
to  all : that  44  Christ  J esus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners 
that  he  continues  44  our  Advocate  in  heaven,”  and  daily  44  intercedes” 
with  his  Father  for  us  : that  the  whole  heavenly  host  rejoices  at  the 
conversion  of  a sinner : that  the  angels  are  deputed  by  God,  to  be 
j our  guardians  against  violent  surprises  and  temptations : that  there 
are  different  degrees  of  glory  in  heaven ; so  that,  if  we  arrive  not  at 
the  greatest,  we  may  yet  hope,  by  divine  mercy,  that  we  should  not 
be  excluded  the  less : that  God  hath  promised  to  hear  the  44  prayers 
of  the  righteous”  for  his  servants : that  he  labours  with  us  by  his 
Spirit,  and  as  it  were  44  beseeches  us,  in  Christ’s  stead,  to  be  reconci- 
led to  him 2 Cor.  v.  20 : that,  of  all  his  attributes,  he  glories  in 
none  so  much  as  in  the  titles  of  mercy  and  forgiveness : that  there- 
fore we  do  injustice  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  if  we  retain  such  hard 
thoughts  and  suspicions  of  him : that  God  calls  upon  us  to  forgive 
our  brother  44  seventy  times  seven ;”  and  yet  all  that  is  but  like  the 
forgiving  44  a hundred  pence,”  for  his  sake,  who  forgives  us  44  ten 
thousand  talents and,  therefore,  if  we  are  ordered  to  show  such 
an  unrestrained  temper  of  forgiveness,  it  is  only  to  animate  us  to 
trust  in  God’s  much  more  unbounded  mercy. 

By  these,  and  the  like  arguments,  the  spiritual  man  may  raise 
the  drooping  spirits  of  good  men,  in  their  causeless  dejections.  But 
because  there  are  many  other  cases  of  the  like  nature,  which  the 
Physician  of  souls  will  meet  with  in  visiting  his  neighbours,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  of  melancholy  dispositions,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mark  the  principal  of  them  here,  and  to  prescribe  the  remedies. 
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Considerations  to  be  offered  to  Persons  under  Religious  Melancholy. 

1 i ' 

1.  Some  truly  religious  persons  are  under  sad  apprehensions  oi  , 
not  being  in  the  favour  of  God,  because  they  find  their  devotions  tc 
be  very  often  cold,  their  prayers  distracted,  and  their  delight  in  spir- 
itual matters  not  to  be  so  great  and  permanent,  as  their  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  are  in  the  things  of  the  world. 

O 

Now  to  such  as  have  made  religion  the  great  business  of  their 
lives,  who  have  endeavoured  to  cure  those  distracted  thoughts  they  ' 
complain  of,  and  to  inflame  their  souls  with  divine  love,  it  may  be 
offered,  that  the  different  degrees  of  affection  with  which  men  serve 
God,  do  very  often  depend  upon  the  difference  of  their  tempers  and 
constitutions ; since  some  are  naturally  so  dull  and  heavy,  as  to  be 
little  affected  with  any  thing ; whilst  others  are  of  such  a tender  make, 
as  to  be  affected  almost  with  every  thing,  so  as  to  be  soon  exalted 
with  joy,  or  depressed  with  sorrow  : that  sickness,  losses,  and  all  af- 
flictions, and  even  religion  itself,  in  its  long  and  continual  exercise  of 
self-denial  and  thoughtfulness,  do  naturally  produce  such  a tender- 
ness of  spirit,  that  the  best  of  men  have  never  been  able  at  all  times 
to  keep  their  affections  at  an  equal  height : that  the  zeal  and  warmth 
with  which  some  are  affected,  is  not  always  an  argument  of  their 
goodness  : that  a sensible  pleasure  in  religious  exercises,  wherein  the 
passions  are  affected,  is  not  so  acceptable  to  God  as  a reasonable 
service : that  distraction  of  thought  in  the  service  of  God  is  owing, 
for  the  most  part,  to  bodily  weakness ; and,  therefore,  if  we  do  not 
give  way  to  it,  but  do  all  we  can  to  suppress  those  wandering 
thoughts,  we  may  be  assured  we  shall  never  be  blamed  for  being  sub- 
ject to  that,  which,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  we  can- 
not help : that  the  first  motions  of  our  mind,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
hinder  them,  are  reckoned  by  all  divines  not  to  be  sinful,  provided 
we  do  not  encourage  them. 

2.  Some  are  extremely  dejected,  because,  upon  strict  examination 
of  themselves,  they  find,  as  they  think,  all  their  religion  to  be  owing 
to  their  fears ; and  fear  being  a slavish  and  sordid  passion,  they  are 
apt  to  conclude,  that  all  those  services  which  are  not  the  result  of 
a more  noble  principle,  will  be  rejected  by  God,  since,  as  he  is  all 
love,  and  goodness,  and  perfection,  he  will  not  be  pleased,  they  think, 
with  any  sacrifice,  but  what  is  offered  by  love. 

And  to  this  sad  purpose,  some  have  interpreted  Rev.  xxi.  8,  to 
belong  to  them,  where  the  fearful  are  joined  together  with  the  most 
abominable,  who  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with 
fire  and  brimstone. 

To  cure  the  depraved  and  unhappy  notions  of  such  as  these,  it 
may  be  argued  ; that  it  is  plain  from  Scripture,  that  the  first  begin- 
nings of,  or  movements  towards,  a holy  life,  are  usually  owing  to  the 
passion  of  fear : that  to  this,  both  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  do 
all  along  address  themselves  in  their  earnest  entreaties  of  mankind  to 
turn  from  the  ways  of  sin  to  God.  66  Fear  him,”  saith  our  Saviour, 

“ who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell Matt.  x.  28 ; I 
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so  chap.  vi.  15 ; Mark,  xvi.  16.  And  to  this  purpose  the  apostle 
says?  44  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,”  Phil.  ii. 
12 ; and  2 Cor.  v.  11,  44  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,”  saith  he, 
44  we  persuade  men.”  And  in  most  of  the  Scripture  proofs,  we  shall 
find  the  chief  argument  of  religion  to  be  urged  from  a fear  of  punish- 
ment for  the  neglect  thereof : so  that  to  be  dejected,  and  render  our 
lives  comfortless  on  this  account,  were  the  most  unreasonable  extrav- 
agance ; since  this  were  to  suppose,  that  God  hath  implanted  the 
passion  of  fear  in  us  in  vain ; or,  what  is  worse,  only  to  vex  and  tor- 
ment us ; and  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  persuading  us  to 
be  religious  from  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  had  deceived  and  misled  us. 

And  as  for  that  text,  Rev.  xxi.  8 — 44  The  fearful,  and  unbeliev- 
ing, and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,”  &c. ; it  is  plain,  that  by 
the  fearful  in  this  place  is  meant,  either  such  as  refuse  to  embrace  the 
Christian  religion,  or  who,  having  embraced  it,  are  afraid  to  conti- 
nue steadfast  to  the  end,  on  account  of  the  cross ; and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  reference  to  those  who  are  44  work- 
ing out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,”  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  gospel.  Not  but  that  we  are  to  intermix  with  this 
fear  an  entire  love  and  affection  to  God,  to  the  utmost  of  our  powers. 

3.  Some  very  pious  but  unhappy  persons,  are  grievously  torment- 
ed with  wicked  and  blasphemous  thoughts,  so  as  to  fall  under  the 
greatest  agonies  of  mind ; and  often  to  be  so  near  distraction,  as  to 
choose  death  rather  than  life. 

For  the  relief  and  comfort  of  these,  the  minister  should  suggest  to 
them,  that  such  horrid  and  frightful  thoughts  are  either  occasioned 
through  melancholy  prevailing  over  their  spirits,  and  disordering  the 
frame  of  their  minds ; or  else  from  the  malice  of  the  devil,  and  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  who  do  all  they  can  to  shake  our  faith,  and  to 
imbitter  the  Christian  life. 

If  to  the  former  we  ascribe  such  horrid  thoughts,  they  may  be 
comforted  upon  assurance,  that  they  will  not  be  imputed  to  them 
as  their  sin,  any  more  than  a fever  or  any  bodily  distemper  will, 
which  they  did  not  willingly  procure,  and  which  they  have  tried  all 
means  to  remove. 

If  to  the  latter,  they  may  be  encouraged  rather  to  rejoice ; as  no- 
thing is  a greater  sign  of  their  being  high  in  the  favour  of  God,  than 
when  they  are  under  the  most  violent  temptations  of  the  devil. 
44  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy,”  saith  Saint  James,  44  when  ye  fall 
into  divers  temptations ;”  chap.  i.  2.  To  that  effect,  they  may  be 
taught  to  consider,  that  the  way  to  heaven  is  justly  said  to  be  by  the 
gates  of  hell : that  the  44  same  afflictions  are  accomplished  in  their 
brethren  which  are  in  the  world,”  who  in  various  kinds  are  tempted 
of  the  tempter ; 1 Pet.  v.  9 : that  Satan  44  desired  to  have  Saint 
Peter  to  sift  him  as  wheat ; Luke,  xxii.  31 : that  our  Saviour  him- 
self was  tempted  by  him,  and  the  best  of  men  have  always  been  most 
obnoxious  to  his  malice ; and  that  to  live  in  carnal  security,  without 
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any  molestations  from  him,  is  the  most  dangerous  state : that 
being  so  much  concerned  and  afflicted  at  such  evil  thoughts,  is  a cer- 
tain argument  of  a good  disposition,  since  the  wicked  and  profane 
are  rather  pleased  than  tormented  with  them. 

Arguments  of  this  kind  are  the  most  proper  to  be  offered  to  sue!  lit 
unhappy  persons : but  in  case  their  faith  and  hope  be  totally  over<  d 
come  by  the  devil,  and  they  fall  into  direct  despair,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary then  to  endeavour  the  cure  of  so  great  an  evil  and  temptation 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  exercise  : 


An  Exercise  against  Despair. 


8I<: 

k, 


Let  the  minister  suggest  to  them,  that  God  is  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish , but  desirous  that  all  should  come  to  his  glory : a i 
that  for  this  end  we  were  created  : that  he  is  so  far  from  being  66  ex-  se! 
treme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,”  that  he  will  not  refuse  the  return- 
ing prodigal,  nor  reject  the  worst  of  criminals,  upon  their  sincere 
repentance  : that  the  thief  upon  the  cross  is  a demonstrable  proof  oi 
this,  and  a standing  example  to  prevent  the  greatest  sinner  from  de- 
spair : that  if  God  is  so  merciful  and  condescending  to  the  vilest 
transgressors,  much  rather  may  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  oui 
weakness  and  infirmities : for,  he  “ knoweth  whereof  we  are  made, 
he  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust :”  nay,  he  hath  assured  us. 
that  he  “ will  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax :”  that  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven  the  sons  of  men,  except  one. 
which  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; “ the  sin  unto  death,”  as 
Saint  John  calls  it. 

But  that  no  man  commits  a sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  be 
afraid  he  hath,  or  desires  that  he  may  not ; for,  such  penitential  pas- 
sions are  against  the  very  nature  and  definition  of  that  sin : that 
although  forgiveness  of  sins  is  consigned  to  us  in  baptism,  and  bap- 
tism is  but  once ; yet,  forgiveness  of  sins  being  the  special  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  it  is  secured  to  us  for  our  life,  and  ebbs  and  flows  accord- 
ing as  we  discompose  or  renew  the  performance  of  our  baptismal 
vow ; therefore  it  is  certain,  that  no  man  ought  to  despair  of  pardon, 
but  he  who  hath  voluntarily  renounced  his  baptism,  or  willingly 
estranged  himself  from  that  covenant : that  if  it  were  not  so,  then 
all  preaching  and  prayers  were  in  vain,  and  all  the  conditions  of  the 
Gospel  invalid,  and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  repentance,  nor 
indeed  scarce  a possibility  of  any  one^s  being  saved,  if  all  were  to  be 
included  in  a state  of  damnation,  who  had  committed  sin  after  bap- 
tism. 

To  have  any  fears,  therefore,  on  this  account,  were  the  most  ex- 
travagant madness : for  Christ  “ died  for  sinners,”  and  “ God  hath 
comprehended  all  under  sin,  that”  through  him  “ he  might  have 
mercy  upon  all ;”  Rom.  xi.  32.  And  it  was  concerning  baptized 
Christians,  that  Saint  John  said,  46  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins :” 
and  concerning  lapsed  Christians,  Saint  Paul  gave  instruction,  that 
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I “ if  any  man  be  overtaken  in  a fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore 
such  a man  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  lest  ye  also  be 
tempted.’1  The  Corinthian  Christian  committed  incest,  and  was  par- 
doned : and  Simon  Magus,  after  he  was  baptized,  offered  to  com- 
| mit  the  sin  we  call  simony,  but  yet  Peter  bade  him  pray  for  pardon  : 

! and  Saint  James  tells  us,  that  “if  the  sick  man  send  for  the  elders 
of  the  church,  and  they  pray  over  him,  and  he  confess  his  sins,  they 
shall  be  forgiven  him chap.  v.  14. 

That  even  in  the  case  of  very  great  sins,  and  great  judgments  in- 
flicted upon  sinners,  wise  and  good  men  have  declared  their  sense  to 
be,  that  God  vindicated  his  justice  in  that  temporal  punishment : and 
so  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  Ananias,  &c. : 
that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  think  that  so  great  and  good 
a God,  who  is  so  desirous  of  saving  all,  as  appears  by  his  word,  by 
I sending  his  Son,  by  his  oaths  and  promises,  by  his  very  nature  and 
daily  overtures  of  mercy,  should  condemn  any,  without  the  greatest 
provocations  of  his  majesty,  and  perseverance  in  them. 

Upon  the  strength  of  these  arguments,  the  despairing  person  may 
be  farther  taught  to  argue  thus  with  himself : 

I consider  that  the  ground  of  my  trouble  is  my  sin ; and  were  it 
not  for  that,  I should  have  no  reason  to  be  troubled ; but  since  the 
“ whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,”  and  since  there  cannot  be  a great- 
er demonstration  of  a man’s  abhorrence  of  sin,  than  to  be  so  deeply 
affected  with  sorrow  for  it ; I therefore  will  erect  my  head  with  a 
holy  hope,  and  think  that  God  will  also  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner, 
as  he  is  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  I know  that  the  mercies  of  God 
are  infinite  ; that  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  on  purpose  to  re- 
deem such  as  myself ; and  that  he  hath  repeatedly  promised  66  to  give 
to  them  that  ask,  and  to  be  found  of  them  that  seek  him and 
therefore,  I will  not  distrust  his  goodness,  nor  look  upon  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  to  be  worse  than  his  word.  Indeed,  if  from 
myself  I were  to  derive  my  title  to  heaven,  then  my  sins  were  a just 
argument  of  despair : but  now  that  they  bring  me  to  Christ,  that 
they  drive  me  to  an  appeal  to  God’s  mercy,  they  cannot  infer  a just 
cause  of  despair.  I am  sure  it  is  a stranger  thing,  that  the  Son  of 
God  should  come  down  from  heaven,  and  take  upon  him  our  nature, 
and  live  and  die  in  the  most  ignominious  state  of  it,  than  that  a sin- 
ful man,  washed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  his  own  tears  and  hu- 
miliation, should  be  admitted  to  pardon,  and  made  “ partaker  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  it  were  stranger  yet,  that  he  should  do  so 
much  for  man,  and  that  a man  that  desires,  that  labours  after  it  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  that  sends  up  strong  cries  and  prayers,  and 
is  still  within  the  covenant  of  grace,  should  inevitably  miss  that  end 
for  which  our  Saviour  did  and  suffered  so  much. 

It  is  certain,  that  of  all  the  attributes  that  belong  to  God,  there  is 
none  more  essential  to  his  nature,  and  which  he  takes  more  delight 
in,  than  his  mercy ; and  it  is  as  certain  also,  there  must  be  proper 
objects  for  this  boundless  and  immense  attribute  of  God ; and  the 
most  proper,  if  not  only,  objects  of  mercy  in  the  creation,  are  the 
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children  of  men ; and  of  men,  surely  those  who  are  most  grieved  and 
wearied  with  the  burden  of  their  sins.  I,  therefore,  who  am  as  piti- 1 
ful  an  object  of  mercy  as  any,  will  cheerfully  hope,  that  God  will 
both  forgive  me  here,  and  give  me  the  blessing  of  eternal  life  here- 
after : for  I know  that  eternal  life  is  purely  the  gift  of  God,  and 
therefore  have  less  reason  still  to  despair.  For  if  my  sins  were  fewer, 
and  my  unworthiness  of  such  a glory  were  less,  yet  still  I could  not 
receive  it  but  as  a free  gift  and  donation  of  God,  and  so  I may  now ; 
and  it  is  not  expectation  beyond  the  hopes  of  possibility,  to  look  and 
wait  for  such  a gift  at  the  hands  of  the  God  of  mercy.  The  best  of 
men  deserve  it  not ; and  I,  who  am  the  worst,  may  have  it  given 
me.  I know  that  I have  sinned  grievously  and  frequently  against 
my  heavenly  Father : but  I have  repented,  I have  begged  pardon,  I 
have  confessed  and  forsaken  my  sins,  and  have  done  all  that  is  possi- 
ble for  me,  to  make  atonement.  I cannot  undo  what  is  done ; and 
I perish,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  a remedy,  or  remission  of  sins. 
But  then  I know  my  religion  must  perish  together  with  my  hope, 
and  the  word  of  God  itself  must  fail  as  well  as  I.  But  I cannot,  I 
dare  not  entertain,  such  a thought.  I firmly  believe  that  most  en- 
couraging article  of  faith,  the  remission  of  sins ; and  since  I do  that 
which  all  good  men  call  repentance,  I will  also  humbly  hope  for  a 
remission  of  mine,  and  a joyful  resurrection. 

I know  that  the  devil  is  continually  lying  in  wait  to  seduce  and  de- 
stroy the  souls  of  men ; wherefore  I will  fortify  my  spirits,  and  re- 
double my  guard,  and  call  upon  God  to  enable  me  to  resist  all  the 
fiery  darts  of  this  malicious  adversary. 

Or  perhaps  this  exceeding  dejection,  or  malady  of  mind,  may  arise 
from  the  distemper  and  weakness  of  my  body ; or  at  most,  I hope,  it 
is  only  a disease  of  judgment,  not  an  intolerable  condition,  I am 
fallen  into : and  since  I have  heard  of  a great  many  others,  who  have 
been  in  the  same  condition  with  myself,  and  yet  recovered,  I will 
also  take  courage  to  hope  that  God  will  relieve  me  in  his  good  time, 
and  not  leave  my  soul  for  ever  in  this  hell  of  depraved  fancy  and 
wicked  imagination.  In  fine,  I will  raise  up  my  dejected  spirits, 
and  cast  all  my  care  upon  God,  and  depend  upon  him  for  the  event, 
which  I am  sure  will  be  just ; and  I cannot  but  think,  from  the  same 
reason,  full  of  mercy.  However,  now  I will  use  all  the  spiritual 
arts  of  reason  and  religion,  to  make  me  more  and  more  desirous  of 
loving  God : that  if  I miscarry,  charity  also  shall  fail,  and  something 
that  loves  God  shall  perish,  and  be  damned  : which  if  it  be  impossi- 
ble (as  I am  sure  it  is)  then  I may  have  just  reason  to  hope  I shall 
do  well.  * 

These  considerations  may  be  of  service  to  6i  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted,” and  to  strengthen  the  “ bruised  reed”  of  a good  man’s 
spirit,  in  so  great  and  terrible  a dejection.  But  as  cases  of  this  na- 
ture are  very  rare,  so  the  arguments  here,  made  use  of  are  rarely  to 
be  insisted  upon  ; and  never,  but  to  well-disposed  persons,  or  reform- 
ed penitents,  or  to  such  as,  in  the  general  course  of  their  life,  have 
lived  pretty  strictly  and  conformably  to  the  rules  of  religion.  For  if 
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the  man  be  a vicious  person,  and  hath  gone  on  in  a continual  course 
of  sin,  to  the  time  of  his  sickness,  these  considerations  are  not  pro- 
per. Let  him  inquire,  in  the  words  of  the  first  disciples  after  Pente- 
cost, 44  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?”  And  if 
we  can  but  entertain  so  much  hope  as  to  enable  him  to  do  as  much 
of  his  duty  as  he  can  for  the  present,  it  is  all  that  can  be  provided  for 
him.  And  the  minister  must  be  infinitely  careful,  that  he  does  not 
attempt  to  comfort  vicious  persons  with  the  comfort  of  God’s  elect, 
lest  he  prostitute  holy  things,  and  encourage  vice,  and  render  his 
discourses  deceitful;  and  the  man  unhappily  find  them  to  be  so 
when  he  descends  into  the  regions  of  darkness. 

But  because  very  few  are  tempted  with  too  great  fears  of  miscar- 
rying, but  the  generality,  even  of  the  most  profligate  sort,  are  ra- 
ther inclined  to  unwarrantable  assurances  of  their  future  salvation, 
it  will  highly  concern  the  ministers  to  prevent  in  time  so  great  and 
reigning  an  imposition  of  the  devil. 

Wherefore  to  the  former  considerations  to  awaken  the  careless 
sinner  and  a stupid  conscience,  the  following  may  be  added,  upon 
occasion,  to  check  the  overweaning  thoughts  of  the  presumptuous. 

SECTION  V. 

Considerations  against  Presumption. 

And  here,  let  the  bold  and  arrogant  sinner  farther  know,  that  a man 
cannot  think  too  meanly  of  himself,  but  may  very  easily  run  into  the 
contrary  extreme : that  the  growths  in  grace  are  long,  difficult,  un- 
certain, often  interrupted,  consisting  of  great  variety,  and  almost  in- 
numerable parts  and  distinctions,  which  a careless  person  can  never 
discover : that  the  more  a man  presumes,  the  greater  reason  he  hath 
to  fear ; because  the  confidence  of  such  men  is  generally  like  that  of 
children  and  young  people,  who  have  no  other  reason,  but  that  they 
understand  not  the  dangers  and  follies  of  their  self-conceits : that 
4 4 the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked deceiving  itself,  and  deceiving  others,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances ; and  being  often  44  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,”  when  the  man 
appears  with  the  fairest  outside  to  the  world : that  it  is  certain,  all 
44  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God but  not  so  cer- 
tain, that  any  one’s  repentance  is  real,  and  effective  to  salvation : 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  oftentimes  so  near  neighbours,  that  we  pass 
into  each  other’s  borders  without  observation,  and  think  we  do  jus- 
tice, when  we  are  cruel ; or  call  ourselves  liberal,  when  we  are  loose 
and  foolish  in  our  expenses,  &c. 

That  the  self-accusing  publican  was  justified,  rather  than  the  self- 
confident  Pharisee : that  if  Adam  in  Paradise,  David  in  his  house, 
Solomon  in  the  temple,  Peter  in  the  family  of  Christ,  Judas  among 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  Nicholas  among  the  deacons,  and  if  the  an- 
gels in  heaven  itself,  did  fall  so  atrociously,  then  we  have  all  the  rea- 
son in  the  world  44  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  to  fear and  when 
vol,  i.  p p 
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we  are  most  confident  of  ourselves,  “to  take  heed  lest  we  fall;” 
there  being  nothing  so  likely  to  occasion  it,  as  pride  and  a great  opin- 
ion of  ourselves,  which  ruined  the  angels,  which  God  resists,  which 
all  men  despise,  and  which  betray  us  into  carelessness,  and  a wretch- 
ed, undiscerning,  and  unwary  spirit. 

These  are  the  main  parts  of  ecclesiastical  duties  and  offices  in  the 
visitation  of  the  sick ; which  being  severally  performed,  as  occasion 
requires,  it  remains  only  that  the  minister  pray  over  the  sick,  and 
remind  him  to  do  all  the  good  actions  he  is  capable  of ; to  call  upon 
God  for  pardon ; to  put  his  whole  trust  in  him  ; to  be  patient  and 
resigned ; and  even  to  renounce  every  ill  thought  or  word,  or  inde- 
cent action,  which  the  violence  of  his  sickness  may  have  caused  in 
him ; to  beg  of  God  to  give  him  his  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  him  in  his 
agony,  and  to  send  his  holy  angels  to  guide  him  in  his  passage. 

Whatsoever  is  besides  this,  concerns  the  standers-by,  that  they  do 
all  in  their  respective  offices  diligently  and  temperately ; that  they 
join  in  prayer  with  the  minister,  with  much  charity  and  devotion ; 
that  they  make  no  outcries  or  exclamation  on  the  departure  of  the 
soul,  nor  any  positive  j udgment  concerning  the  dying  man,  by  his 
dying  quietly  or  violently,  with  great  fears  or  a cheerful  confidence, 
with  sense  or  without,  like  a lamb  or  like  a lion,  with  convulsions 
and  terrible  agonies,  or  like  the  silent  and  well-spent  flame  of  an  ex- 
piring taper.  For  these  may  happen  severally,  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  persons,  and  the  nature  of  the  distemper  that 
befalls  them ; or  else  according  as  God  pleases  to  dispense  the  grace, 
or  the  punishment,  for  reasons  only  known  to  himself. 

Let  us  lay  our  hand  upon  our  mouth,  and  adore  the  mysteries  of 
the  divine  wisdom  and  providence,  and  pray  to  God  to  give  the  dy- 
ing man  rest  and  pardon  ; and  to  ourselves  grace  to  live  well,  and  the 
blessings  of  a holy  and  happy  death. 


THE 

ORDER 

FOR  THE 

VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK. 


When  any  person  is  sick,  notice  shall  be  given  thereof  to  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
who,  coming  into  the  sick  person’s  house,  shall  say. 

Peace  be  to  this  house,  and  to  all  that  dwell  in  it. 

When  he  cometh  into  the  sick  man’s  presence,  he  shall  say,  kneeling  down, 
Remember  not,  Lord,  our  iniquities,  nor  the  iniquities  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Sparc  us,  good  Lord,  spare  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast 
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redeemed  with  thy  most  precious  blood,  and  be  not  angry  with  us 
for  ever. 

Answer . Spare  us,  good  Lord. 

Then  the  minister  shall  say, 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord , have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord , have  mercy  upon  us. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion ; but  deliver  us  from  evil.  Amen. 

Minist.  O Lord,  save  thy  servant, 

Answ.  Which  putteth  his  trust  in  thee. 

Min.  Send  him  help  from  thy  holy  place ; 

Answ.  And  evermore  mightily  defend  him. 

Min.  Let  the  enemy  have  no  advantage  of  him  ; 

Answ.  Nor  the  wicked  approach  to  hurt  him. 

Min.  Be  unto  him , O Lord,  a strong  tower, 

Answ.  From  the  face  of  his  enemy. 

Min.  O Lord,  hear  our  prayers : 

Answ.  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee. 

Minister. 

O Lord,  look  down  from  heaven ; behold,  visit,  and  relieve  this  thy 
servant.  Look  upon  him  with  the  eyes  of  thy  mercy : give  him 
comfort  and  sure  confidence  in  thee ; defend  him  from  the  danger  of 
the  enemy,  and  keep  him  in  perpetual  peace  and  safety,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Hear  us,  Almighty  and  Most  Merciful  God  and  Saviour ; extend 
thy  accustomed  goodness  to  this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved  with 
sickness.  Sanctify,  we  beseech  thee,  this  thy  fatherly  correction  to 
him ; that  the  sense  of  his  weakness  may  add  strength  to  his  faith, 
and  seriousness  to  his  repentance : that,  if  it  shall  be  thy  good  plea- 
sure to  restore  him  to  his  former  health,  he  may  lead  the  residue  of 
his  life  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory : or  else  give  him  grace  so  to 
take  thy  visitation,  that,  after  this  painful  life  is  ended,  he  may  dwell 
with  thee  in  life  everlasting ; through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  minister  exhort  the  sick  person  after  this  form,  or  other  like. 

Dearly  beloved,  know  this,  that  Almighty  God  is  the  Lord  of  life 
and  death,  and  of  all  things  to  them  pertaining;  as  youth,  strength, 
health,  age,  weakness,  and  sickness.  Wherefore,  whatsoever  your 
sickness  is,  know  you  certainly,  that  it  is  God’s  visitation.  And  for 
what  cause  soever  this  sickness  is  sent  unto  you ; whether  it  be  to 
try  your  patience,  for  the  example  of  others,  and  that  your  faith 
may  be  found  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  laudable,  glorious,  and  hon- 
ourable, to  the  increase  of  glory  and  endless  felicity ; or  else  it  be 
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sent  unto  you,  to  correct  and  amend  in  you  whatsoever  doth  offend 
the  eyes  of  your  heavenly  Father : know  you  certainly,  that  if  you 
truly  repent  of  your  sins,  and  bear  your  sickness  patiently,  trusting 
in  God’s  mercy  for  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  and  render  unto 
him  humble  thanks  for  his  fatherly  visitation,  submitting  yourself 
wholly  unto  his  will,  it  shall  turn  to  your  profit,  and  help  you  for- 
ward in  the  right  way  that  leadeth  unto  everlasting  life. 

On*  If  the  person  visited  be  very  sick,  then  the  curate  may  end  his  exhortation  in 
this  place,  or  else  proceed. 

Take,  therefore,  in  good  part  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  ; for  (as 
St.  Paul  saith,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews)  “ whom  the 
Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth ; and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth.  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with 
sons ; for,  what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ? But  if  ye 
be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye  bas- 
tards, and  not  sons.  Furthermore,  we  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh, 
which  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence ; shall  we  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live?  For 
they  verily,  for  a few  days,  chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure ; 
but  He  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.” 
These  words  (good  brother)  are  written  in  holy  Scriptures  for  our 
comfort  and  instruction,  that  we  should  patiently  and  with  thanks- 
giving bear  our  heavenly  Father’s  correction,  whensoever,  by  any 
manner  of  adversity,  it  shall  please  his  gracious  goodness  to  visit  us. 
And  there  should  be  no  greater  comfort  to  Christian  persons  than 
to  be  made  like  unto  Christ,  by  suffering  patiently  adversities,  trou- 
bles, and  sicknesses.  For  He  himself  went  not  up  to  joy,  but  first 
he  suffered  pain  : He  entered  not  into  his  glory  before  he  was  cruci- 
fied. So  truly,  our  way  to  eternal  joy,  is  to  suffer  here  with  Christ ; 
and  our  door  to  enter  into  eternal  life,  is  gladly  to  die  with  Christ, 
that  we  may  rise  again  from  death,  and  dwell  with  him  in  everlasting 
life.  Now,  therefore,  taking  your  sickness,  which  is  thus  profitable 
for  you,  patiently ; I exhort  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  remember 
the  profession  which  you  made  unto  God  in  your  baptism.  And 
forasmuch  as  after  this  life,  there  is  an  account  to  be  given  unto  the 
righteous  Judge,  by  whom  all  must  be  judged  without  respect  of 
persons ; I require  you  to  examine  yourself  and  your  estate,  both 
towards  God  and  man  ; so  that,  accusing  and  condemning  yourself, 
and  your  own  faults,  you  may  find  mercy  at  your  heavenly  Father’s 
hand  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  not  be  accused  and  condemned  in  that 
fearful  judgment.  Therefore  I shall  rehearse  to  you  the  Articles  of 
our  Faith,  that  you  may  know  whether  you  believe  as  a Christian 
man  should,  or  no. 

Here  the  minister  shall  rehearse  the  articles  of  the  faith,  saying  thus: 

Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  ? 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only -begotten  Son,  our  Lord : and  that 
he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
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that  he  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  bu- 
ried ; that  he  went  down  into  hell,  and  also  did  rise  again  the  third 
J day  ; that  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  from  thence  shall  come  again,  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ? 

And  dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  holy  Catholic 
church ; the  communion  of  saints ; the  remission  of  sins ; the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh ; and  everlasting  life  after  death  ? 

The  sick  person  shall  answer, 

All  this  I steadfastly  believe. 

Then  shall  the  minister  examine  whether  he  repent  him  truly  of  his  sins,  and  be 
in  charity  with  all  the  world ; exhorting  him  to  forgive,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  all  persons  that  have  offended  him,  and,  if  he  have  offended  any  other,  to  ask 
them  forgiveness ; and  where  he  hath  done  injury  or  wrong  to  any  man,  that  he 
make  amends  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  And  if  he  hath  not  before  disposed  of  his 
goods,  let  him  then  be  admonished  to  make  his  will,  and  to  declare  his  debts  what  he 
oweth,  and  what  is  owing  unto  him ; for  the  better  discharge  of  his  conscience,  and 
the  quietness  of  his  executors.  But  men  should  often  be  put  in  remembrance  to 
take  order  for  settling  of  their  temporal  estates,  whilst  they  are  in  health. 

These  words,  before  rehearsed,  may  be  said  before  the  minister  begins  his  prayer, 
as  he  shall  see  cause. 

The  minister  should  not  omit  earnestly  to  move  such  sick  persons  as  are  of  ability, 
to  be  liberal  to  the  poor. 

Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make  a special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he 
£ feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which  confession, 

the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort : 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  church  to  absolve 
all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great  mercy 
forgive  thee  thine  offences  ! And  by  his  authority  committed  to  me, 
I absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen . 

And  then  the  priest  shall  say  the  collect  following  : 

Let  us  pray. 

O most  merciful  God,  who,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mer- 
cies, dost  so  put  away  the  sins  of  those  who  truly  repent,  that  thou 
rememberest  them  no  more ; open  thine  eye  of  mercy  upon  this  thy 
servant,  who  most  earnestly  desireth  pardon  and  forgiveness.  Renew 
in  him , most  loving  Father,  whatsoever  hath  been  decayed  by  the 
fraud  and  malice  of  the  devil,  or  by  his  own  carnal  will  and  frail- 
ness ; preserve  and  continue  this  sick  member  in  the  unity  of  the 
church ; consider  his  contrition,  accept  his  tears,  assuage  his  pain, 
as  shall  seem  to  thee  most  expedient  for  him.  And,  forasmuch  as  he 
putteth  his  full  trust  only  in  thy  mercy,  impute  not  unto  him  his 
former  sins,  but  strengthen  him  with  thy  blessed  Spirit ; and  when 
thou  art  pleased  to  take  him  hence,  take  him  unto  thy  favour, 
through  the  merits  of  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  minister  say  this  psalm. 

In  te , Domine , spcravi. — Psalm,  lxxi. 

In  thee,  O Lord,  have  I put  my  trust ; let  me  never  be  put  to  con- 
fusion : but  rid  me,  and  deliver  me  in  thy  righteousness ; incline 
thine  ear  unto  me,  and  save  me. 
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Be  thou  a strong  hold,  whereunto  I may  alway  resort : thou  hast 
promised  to  help  me,  for  thou  art  my  house  of  defence,  and  my 
castle. 

Deliver  me,  0 my  God,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  ungodly  ; out  of 
the  hand  of  the  unrighteous  and  cruel  man. 

For  thou,  0 Lord,  art  the  thing  that  I long  for : thou  art  my  hope, 
even  from  my  youth. 

Through  thee  have  I been  holden  up  ever  since  I was  born  : thou 
art  he  that  took  me  out  of  my  mother’s  womb ; my  praise  shall  al- 
ways be  of  thee. 

I am  become  as  it  were  a monster  to  many : but  my  sure  trust  is 
in  thee. 

0 let  my  mouth  be  filled  with  thy  praise ; that  I may  sing  of  thy 
glory  and  honour  all  the  day  long. 

Cast  me  not  away  in  the  time  of  age : forsake  me  not  when  my 
strength  faileth  me. 

For  mine  enemies  speak  against  me ; and  they  that  lay  wait  for 
my  soul,  take  their  counsel  together;  saying,  God  hath  forsaken 
him  ; persecute  him,  and  take  him,  for  there  is  none  to  deliver  him. 

Go  not  far  from  me,  O God  ; my  God,  haste  thee  to  help  me. 

Let  them  be  confounded  and  perish,  that  are  against  my  soul : 
let  them  be  covered  with  shame  and  dishonour,  that  seek  to  do  me 
evil. 

As  for  me,  I will  patiently  abide  alway ; and  will  praise  thee  more 
and  more. 

My  mouth  shall  daily  speak  of  thy  righteousness  and  salvation ; 
for  I know  no  end  thereof. 

1 will  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God ; and  will  make 
mention  of  thy  righteousness  only. 

Thou,  O God,  hast  taught  me  from  my  youth  up  until  now : 
therefore  will  I tell  of  thy  wondrous  works. 

Forsake  me  not,  0 God,  in  mine  old  age,  when  I am  gray-headed, 
until  I have  showed  thy  strength  unto  this  generation,  and  thy  pow- 
er to  all  them  that  are  yet  for  to  come. 

Thy  righteousness,  O God,  is  very  high,  and  great  things  are  they 
that  thou  hast  done ; 0 God,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ? 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  with- 
out end.  Amen . 

Adding  this : 

O Saviour  of  the  world,  who  by  thy  cross  and  precious  blood  hast 
redeemed  us,  save  us,  and  help  us,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  O Lord. 

Then  shall  the  minister  say  : 

The  Almighty  Lord,  who  is  a most  strong  tower  to  all  them  that 
put  their  trust  in  him ; to  whom  all  things  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  do  bow  and  obey ; be  now  and  evermore  thy  der- 
fence,  and  make  thee  know  and  feel,  that  there  is  no  other  name  un- 
der heaven  given  to  man,  in  whom,  and  through  whom,  thou  mayest 
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receive  health  and  salvation,  but  Gnly  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 

And  after  that  shall  say : 

Unto  God’s  gracious  mercy  and  protection  we  commit  thee.  The 
Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  coun- 
tenance upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace,  both  now  and  evermore. 


THE 

COMMUNION  OF  THE  SICK. 


Forsamuch  as  all  mortal  men  be  subject  to  many  sudden  perils,  diseases,  and  sick- 
nesses, and  ever  uncertain  what  time  they  shall  depart  out  of  this  life ; therefore  to 
the  intent  they  may  be  always  in  readiness  to  die,  whensoever  it  shall  please  Almigh- 
ty God  to  call  them,  the  curates  shall  diligently,  from  time  to  time  (but  especially 
in  time  of  pestilence,  or  other  infectious  sickness)  exhort  their  parishioners  to  the 
often  receiving  the  holy  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
when  it  shall  be  publicly  administered  in  the  church ; that  so  doing,  they  may,  in 
case  of  sudden  visitation,  have  the  less  cause  to  be  disquieted  for  lack  of  the  same. 
But  if  the  sick  person  be  not  able  to  come  to  the  church,  and  yet  is  desirous  to  re- 
ceive the  communion  in  his  house  ; then  he  must  give  timely  notice  to  the  curate, 
signifying  also  how  many  there  are  to  communicate  with  him  (which  shall  be  three, 
or  two  at  the  least)  and  having  a convenient  place  in  the  sick  man’s  house  with  all 
things  necessary,  so  prepared,  that  the  curate  may  reverently  minister,  he  shall 
there  celebrate  the  holy  communion,  beginning  with  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gos- 
pel, here  following : 

The  Collect. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  maker  of  mankind,  who  dost  cor- 
rect those  whom  thou  dost  love,  and  chastisest  every  one  whom  thou 
dost  receive ; we  beseech  thee  to  have  mercy  upon  this  thy  servant 
visited  with  thine  hand,  and  to  grant  that  he  may  take  Ms  sickness 
patiently,  and  recover  Ms  bodily  health  (if  it  be  thy  gracious  will ;) 
and  whenever  Ms  soul  shall  depart  from  the  body,  it  may  be  without 
spot  presented  unto  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  Epistle,  Heb.  xii.  5. 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when 
thou  art  rebuked  of  him  : for  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth  ; 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth. 

The  Gospel,  St.  John,  v.  24. 

Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  be- 
lieveth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation ; but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life. 
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After  which,  the  priest  shall  proceed  according  to  the  form  prescribed  for  the  holy 
communion,  beginning  at  these  words : [Ye  that  do  truly.] 

At  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  the  holy  sacrament,  the  priest  shall  first  receive  i 
the  communion  himself,  and  afterward  minister  unto  them  that  are  appointed  to  j 
communicate  with  the  side,  and  last  of  all  to  the  sick  person. 

But  if  a man,  either  by  reason  of  extremity  of  sickness,  or  for  want  of  warning  in  ; 
due  time  to  the  curate,  or  for  lack  of  company  to  receive  with  him,  or  by  any  other  [ 
just  impediment,  do  not  receive  the  sacrament  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  the  cu-  | 
rate  shall  instruct  him,  that  if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  steadfastly  be-  | 
lieve  Jesus  Christ  hath  suffered  death  upon  the  cross  for  him,  and  shed  his  blood  for  !) 
his  redemption,  earnestly  remembering  the  benefits  he  hath  thereby,  and  giving  him  Ig 
hearty  thanks  therefore,  he  doth  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  | 
Christ  profitably  to  his  soul’s  health,  although  he  do  not  receive  the  sacrament  with 
his  mouth. 

When  the  sick  person  is  visited,  and  receiveth  the  holy  communion  all  at  one 
time,  then  the  priest,  for  more  expedition,  shall  cut  off  the  form  of  the  visitation,  at 
the  psalm  (In  thee,  O Lord,  have  I put  my  trust)  and  go  straight  to  the  communion. 

In  the  time  of  the  plague,  sweat,  or  other  such-like  contagious  times  of  sickness  or 
diseases,  when  none  of  the  parish  or  neighbours  can  be  gotten  to  communicate  with 
the  sick  in  their  houses,  for  fear  of  the  infection  ; upon  special  request  of  the  diseas- 
ed, the  minister  only  may  communicate  with  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  the  communicants  being  conveni- 
ently placed  for  receiving  of  the  holy  sacrament,  the  priest  shall  say  this  exhorta- 
tion : 

Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  ye  that  mind  to  come  to  the  holy  com- 
munion of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  must  consider 
how  St.  Paul  exhorteth  all  persons  diligently  to  try  and  examine 
themselves,  before  they  presume  to  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of 
that  cup.  For  as  the  benefit  is  great,  if  with  a true  penitent  heart 
and  lively  faith  we  receive  that  holy  sacrament  (for  then  we  spiri- 
tually eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  his  blood ; then  we  dwell  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  us ; we  are  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  with 
us ;)  so  is  the  danger  great,  if  we  receive  the  same  unworthily  : for 
then  we  are  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  our  Saviour ; we 
eat  and  drink  our  damnation,  not  considering  the  Lord’s  body ; we 
kindle  God’s  wrath  against  us ; we  provoke  him  to  plague  us  with 
diver’s  diseases,  and  sundry  kinds  of  death.  Judge  therefore  your- 
selves, brethren,  that  ye  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord  ; repent  ye  truly 
for  your  sins  past ; have  a lively  and  steadfast  faith  in  Christ  our 
Saviour ; amend  your  lives,  and  be  in  perfect  charity  with  all  men  ; 
so  shall  ye  be  meet  partakers  of  these  holy  mysteries.  And  above  all 
things,  ye  must  give  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  the  death  and  passion  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  both  God  and  man, 
who  did  humble  himself  even  to  the  death  upon  the  cross,  for  us 
miserable  sinners,  who  lay  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  that 
he  might  make  us  the  children  of  God,  and  exalt  us  to  everlasting 
life.  And  to  the  end  that  we  should  always  remember  the  exceed- 
ing great  love  of  our  Master  and  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  thus 
dying  for  us,  and  the  innumerable  benefits  which  by  his  precious 
blood-shedding  he  hath  obtained  to  us,  he  hath  instituted  and  or- 
dained holy  mysteries,  as  pledges  of  his  love,  and  for  a continual  re- 
membrance of  his  death,  to  our  great  and  endless  comfort.  To  him 
therefore,  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  let  us  give  (as  we 
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are  most  bounden)  continual  thanks ; submitting  ourselves  wholly 
to  his  holy  will  and  pleasure,  and  studying  to  serve  him  in  true  holi- 
! ness  and  righteousness  all  the  days  of  our  life.  Amen . 

Then  shall  the  priest  say  to  them  that  come  to  receive  the  holy  communion. 

Ye  that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  you  of  your  sins,  and  are  in 
love  and  charity  with  your  neighbours,  and  intend  to  lead  a new  life, 
following  the  commandments  of  God,  and  walking  from  henceforth  in 
| his  holy  ways ; draw  near  with  faith,  and  take  this  holy  sacrament  to 
your  comfort ; and  make  your  humble  confession  to  Almighty  God, 
meekly  kneeling  upon  your  knees. 

Then  shall  this  general  confession  be  made,  in  the  name  of  all  those  that  are  minded 
to  receive  the  holy  communion,  by  one  of  the  ministers,  both  he  and  all  the  peo- 
ple kneeling  humbly  upon  their  knees,  and  saying ; 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  maker  of  all 
things,  judge  of  all  men,  we  acknowledge  and  bewail  our  manifold 
sins  and  wickedness  which  we  from  time  to  time  most  grievously  have 
committed,  by  thought,  word,  and  deed,  against  that  Divine  Majesty, 
provoking  most  justly  thy  wrath  and  indignation  against  us.  We 
do  earnestly  repent,  and  are  heartily  sorry  for  these  our  misdoings ; 
the  remembrance  of  them  is  grievous  to  us,  the  burden  of  them  is 
intolerable.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  us,  most  mer- 
ciful Father:  for  thy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  forgive  us 
all  that  is  past ; and  grant  we  may  ever  hereafter  serve  and  please 
thee  in  newness  of  life,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  thy  name,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen . 

Then  shall  the  priest  (or  the  bishop,  being  present)  stand  up,  and  turning  himself  to 
the  people,  pronounce  this  absolution : 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  who  of  his  great  mercy  hath 
promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  them  that  with  hearty  repentance 
and  true  faith  turn  unto  him ; have  mercy  upon  you,  pardon  and 
deliver  you  from  all  your  sins,  confirm  and  strengthen  you  in  all 
goodness,  and  bring  you  to  everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  priest  say. 

Hear  what  comfortable  words  our  Saviour  Christ  saith  unto  all  that 
truly  turn  to  him  : 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will 
refresh  you.  Matt.  xi.  28. 

God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  to 
the  end  that  all  that  believe  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life.  John,  iii.  16. 

Hear  also  what  St.  Paul  saith  : 

This  is  a true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  received,  That 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  1 Tim.  i.  15. 
Hear  also  what  St.  John  saith : 

If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  JeSus  Christ 
the  righteous ; and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  1 John,  ii.  1,  2. 
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After  which,  the  priest  shall  proceed,  saying. 

Lift  up  your  hearts. 

Answ.  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord. 

Priest.  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our  Lord  God. 

Answ.  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do. 

Then  shall  the  priest  say, 

It  is  very  meet,  right,  and  ourbounden  duty,  that  we  should  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O Lord,  Holy  Fa- 
ther,* Almighty,  Everlasting  God. 

Here  shall  follow  the  proper  preface,  according  to  the  time,  if  there  be  any  specially 
appointed ; or  else  immediately  shall  follow, 

Therefore  with  angels  and  archangels,  and  with  all  the  company 
of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name,  evermore  prais- 
ing thee,  and  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts  ! heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory.  Glory  be  to  thee,  O Lord  most 
high.  Amen. 


PROPER  PREFACES. 


Because  thou  didst  give  Jesus  Christ,  thine  only  Son,  to  be  born  as 
at  this  time  for  us,  who  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
made  very  man  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary  his  mother,  and: 
that  without  spot  of  sin,  to  make  us  clean  from  all  sin : therefore 
with  angels,  &c. 

On  Easter-day,  and  seven  days  after. 

But  chiefly  are  we  bound  to  praise  thee  for  the  glorious  resurrection 
of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord : for  He  is  the  very  paschal  lamb 
which  was  offered  for  us,  and  hath  taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world ; 
who  by  his  death  hath  destroyed  death,  and,  by  his  rising  to  life 
again,  hath  restored  us  to  everlasting  life : therefore,  & c. 

On  Ascension-day,  and  seven  days  after. 

Through  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who,  after  his  most  glorious  resurrection,  manifestly  appeared  to  all 
his  apostles,  and  in  their  sight  ascended  up  into  heaven  to  prepare  a 
place  for  us ; that  where  he  is,  thither  we  might  also  ascend,  and 
reign  with  him  in  glory : therefore,  & c. 

On  Whitsunday,  and  six  days  after. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  according  to  whose  most  true 
promise  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  as  at  this  time  from  heaven, 
with  a sudden  great  sound,  as  it  had  been  a mighty  wind,  in  the 
likeness  of  fiery  tongues,  lighting  upon  the  apostles,  to  teach  them, 

* These  words  [Holy  Father]  must  be  omitted  on  Trinity  Sunday. 
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Ind  to  lead  them  to  all  truth,  giving  them  both  the  gift  of  divers 
Stnguages,  and  also  boldness  with  fervent  zeal  constantly  to  preach 
he  gospel  unto  all  nations,  whereby  we  have  been  brought  out  of 
iarkness  and  error  into  the  clear  light  and  true  knowledge  of  thee* 
,nd  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  &c. 

On  the  feast  of  Trinity  only. 

II  Y ho  art  one  God,  one  Lord ; not  one  only  Person,  but  three  Per- 
, ons  in  one  substance.  For  that  which  we  believe  of  the  glory  of  the 
father,  the  same  we  believe  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 
without  any  difference  or  inequality.  Therefore,  &c. 

After  each  of  which  prefaces,  shall  immediately  he  sung  or  said : 

'Therefore  with  angels  and  archangels,  and  with  all  the  company 
1 >f  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name,  evermore  prais- 
1 ng  thee,  and  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts  f heaven 
ind  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory, 
ugh.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  priest,  kneeling  down  at  the  Lord’s  table,  say,  in  the  name  of  all  them 
that  shall  receive  the  communion,  this  prayer  following  : 

We  do  not  presume  to  come  to  this  thy  table,  O merciful  Lord, 
hrusting  in  our  own  righteousness,  but  in  thy  manifold  and  great 
mercies.  We  are  not  worthy  so  much  as  to  gather  up  the  crumbs 
inder  thy  table.  But  thou  art  the  same  Lord,  whose  property  is 
ilways  to  have  mercy : grant  us,  therefore,  gracious  Lord,  so  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  thy  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  drink  his  blood,  that 
our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  his  body,  and  our  souls  wash- 
ed through  his  most  precious  blood,  and  that  we  may  evermore  dwell 
in  him,  and  he  in  us.  Amen. 

When  the  priest,  standing  before  the  table,  hath  so  ordered  the  bread  and  wine,  that 
he  may  with  the  more  readiness  and  decency  break  the  bread  before  the  people, 
and  take  the  cup  into  his  hands,  he  shall  say  the  prayer  of  consecration,  as  follow- 
eth : 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  who  of  thy  tender  mercy 
didst  give  thine  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross 
for  our  redemption,  who  made  there  (by  his  one  oblation  of  himself 
once  offered)  a full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  did  institute,  and  in 
his  holy  gospel  command  us,  to  continue  a perpetual  memory  of  that 
his  precious  death,  until  his  coming  again  ; hear  us,  O merciful  Fa- 
ther, we  most  humbly  beseech  thee,  and  grant  that  we,  receiving 
these  thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  according  to  thy  Son  our 
Saviour  J esus  Christ’s  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  his  death 
and  passion,  may  be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood  ; 
who,  in  the  same  night  that  he  was  betrayed,*  took  bread,  and  when 
he  had  given  thanks, f he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  say- 

* Here  the  priest  is  to  take  the  paten  into  his  hands, 
t And  here  to  break  the  bread. 


Glory  be  to  thee,  O Lord  most 
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in g,  Take,  eat;*  this  is  ray  body,  which  is  given  for  you:  do  th, 
in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  after  supper,-)*  he  took  the  cu] 
and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drin 
ye  all  of  this ; for  thisj  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  : 
shed  for  you,  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins : do  this,  i 
oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.  Amen. 

LM 

Then  shall  the  minister  first  receive  the  communion  in  both  kinds  himself,  and  the  f 
proceed  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in  like  manner  ( 
any  be  present)  and  after  that  to  the  people  also  in  order,  into  their  hands,  a 
meekly  kneeling.  And  when  he  delivereth  the  bread  to  any  one,  he  shall  say, 

The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,  pr(  en 
serve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life  ! Take  and  eat  this  i: 
remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee ; and  feed  on  him  in  th;  e 
heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving.  * ro 

i ICC 

And  the  minister  that  delivereth  the  cup  to  any  one,  shall  say ; 

The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee,  pre 
serve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life  ! Drink  this  in  remem 
brance  that  Christ’s  blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful. 

If  the  consecrated  bread  or  wine  be  all  spent  before  all  have  communicated,  thi 

friest  is  to  consecrate  more,  according  to  the  form  before  prescribed : beginning  a 
Our  Saviour  Christ  in  the  same  night,  &c.]  for  the  blessing  of  the  bread,  and  [like 
wise  after  supper,  &c.]  for  the  blessing  of  the  cup.  j 

When  all  have  communicated,  the  minister  shall  return  to  the  Lord’s  table,  am 
reverently  place  upon  it  what  remaineth  of  the  consecrated  elements,  covering  th< 
same  with  a fair  linen  cloth.  * 

Then  shall  the  priest  say  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  people  repeating  after  him  even 
petition. 

Oue  Father  which  art  in  heaven ; Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation ; but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

After  this  shall  be  said  as  followeth : 

O Lord  and  heavenly  Father,  we  thy  humble  servants  entirely  de- 
sire thy  fatherly  goodness  mercifully  to  accept  this  our  sacrifice  ol 
praise  and  thanksgiving ; most  humbly  beseeching  thee  to  grant, 
that  by  the  merits  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  we  and  all  thy  whole  church  may  obtain  remission 
of  our  sins,  and  all  other  benefits  of  his  passion.  And  here  we  offer 
and  present  unto  thee,  O Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be 
a reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  thee ; humbly  beseeching 
thee,  that  all  we  who  are  partakers  of  this  holy  communion,  may  be 
filled  with  thy  grace  and  heavenly  benediction.  And  although  we 
be  unworthy,  through  our  manifold  sins,  to  offer  unto  thee  any  sacri- 

* And  here  to  lay  his  hands  upon  all  the  bread. 

*j*  Here  he  is  to  take  the  cup  into  his  hand. 

X And  here  to  lay  his  hand  upon  every  vessel  (be  it  chalice  or  flagon)  in  which 
there  is  any  wine  to  be  consecrated. 
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j.  Ice;  yet  we  beseech  thee  to  accept  this  our  bounden  duty  and  ser- 
vice ; not  weighing  our  merits,  but  pardoning  our  offences,  through 
^ fesus  Christ  our  Lord ; by  whom,  and  with  whom,  in  the  unity  of 
> he  Holy  Ghost,  all  honour  and  glory  be  unto  thee,  O Father  Al- 
2 nighty,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

Or  this : 

\lmighty  and  everlasting  God,  we  most  heartily  thank  thee,  for 
l hat  thou  dost  vouchsafe  to  feed  us,  who  have  duly  received  these 
aijtoly  mysteries,  with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  body 
Lttd  blood  of  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; and  dost  assure  us 
e hereby  of  thy  favour  and  goodness  towards  us ; and  that  we  are 
ia  ery  members  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of  thy  Son,  which  is 
| he  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people ; and  are  also  heirs 
! hrough  hope  of  thy  everlasting  kingdom,  by  the  merits  of  the  most 
irecious  death  and  passion  of  thy  dear  Son.  And  we  most  humbly 
>eseech  thee,  O heavenly  Father,  so  to  assist  us  with  thy  grace,  that 
Ve  may  continue  in  that  holy  fellowship,  and  do  all  such  good  works, 
'\s  thou  hast  prepared  for  us  to  walk  in,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
;l.ord;  to  whom,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and 
eflory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

i] 

Then  shall  be  said  or  sung : 

jrLORY  be  to  God  on  high,  and  in  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
nen.  We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify 
hee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee,  for  thy  great  glory,  O Lord  God,  hea- 
venly King,  God  the  Father  Almighty. 

O Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ;  O Lord  God, 
?i  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
e rorld,  have  mercy  upon  us : thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
rorld,  have  mercy  upon  us : thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
mrld,  receive  our  prayer : thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
he  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us: 

For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only  art  the  Lord ; thou  only,  O 
Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  glory  of  God  the 
father.  Amen. 

?hen  the  priest  (or  bishop,  if  he  be  present)  shall  let  them  depart  with  this  blessing. 
The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your 
learts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  his  Son 
fesus  Christ  our  Lord ; and  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the 
father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  among  you,  and  remain 
dth  you  always.  Amen. 

PROPER  COLLECTS 

THAT  MAY  BE  USED  WITH  ANY  OF  THE  PRAYEltS  FOR  THE  SICK. 

jET  thy  merciful  ears,  O Lord,  be  open  to  the  prayers  of  thy  hum- 
ile  servants ; and,  that  we  may  obtain  our  petitions,  make  us  to  ask 
uch  things  as  shall  please  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  : of  whom  may  we  seek  f 
succour,  but  of  thee,  O Lord,  who  for  our  sins  art  justly  displeasec 
Yet,  O Lord  God  most  holy,  O Lord  most  mighty,  O holy  ai 
most  merciful  Saviour,  deliver  us  not  into  the  bitter  pains  of  etern 
death.  Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  secrets  of  our  heart ; shut  n 
thy  merciful  ears  to  our  prayers ; but  spare  us,  Lord  most  holy, 
God  most  mighty,  O holy  and  merciful  Saviour,  thou  most  wort! 
Judge  Eternal,  suffer  us  not  at  the  last  hour,  for  any  pains  of  deal 
to  fall  from  thee.  Amen. 

O merciful  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,  we  beseech  thee  to  raise  us  from  tl 
death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness,  that,  at  the  general  resui 
rection  in  the  last  day,  we  may  be  found  acceptable  in  thy  sigh 
and  may  have  our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body  ai 
soul,  in  thy  eternal  glory;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  Almighty  God,  that  we,  who  for  01 
evil  deeds  do  worthily  deserve  to  be  punished,  by  the  comfort  of  tl 
grace  may  mercifully  be  relieved,  through  our  Lord  and  Savioi 
Jesus  Christ. 

O most  mighty  God,  and  merciful  Father,  who  hast  compassk 
upon  all  men,  and  hatest  nothing  that  thou  hast  made,  who  woulde 
not  the  death  of  a sinner,  but  that  he  should  rather  turn  from  h 
sin,  and  be  saved  ; mercifully  forgive  us  our  trespasses ; relieve  ar 
comfort  us,  who  are  grieved  and  wearied  with  the  burden  of  01 
sins.  Thy  property  is  always  to  have  mercy ; to  thee  only  it  appe 
taineth  to  forgive  sins : Spare  us,  therefore,  good  Lord,  spare  1 
whom  thou  hast  redeemed.  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  se 
vants,  who  are  vile  earth,  and  miserable  sinners ; but  so  turn  thii 
anger  from  us,  who  meekly  acknowledge  our  vileness,  and  truly  r 
pent  us  of  our  faults,  and  so  make  haste  to  help  us  in  this  worl< 
that  we  may  ever  live  with  thee  in  the  world  to  come ; through  J 
sus  Christ  our  Lord. 

O God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  mankind,  we  humbly  b 
seech  thee  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  that  thou  wouldest  l 
pleased  to  make  thy  ways  known  unto  them,  thy  saving  healt 
among  all  nations.  More  especially  we  pray  for  the  good  estate  < 
the  catholic  church,  that  it  may  be  so  guided  and  governed  by  th 
good  Spirit,  that  all,  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  ma 
be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  3 
the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.  Finally,  we  con 
mend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  all  those  who  are  any  ways  afflicted  i 
mind,  body,  or  estate  (especially  him  for  whom  our  prayers  are  d* 
sired ;)  that  it  may  please  thee  to  comfort  and  relieve  them  accordin 
to  their  several  necessities,  giving  them  patience  under  their  suffe 
ings,  and  a happy  issue  out  of  all  their  afflictions,  and  this  we  be 
for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  art  always  more  ready  1 
hear  than  we  to  pray,  and  art  wont  to  give  more  than  either  we  d< 
sire  or  deserve ; pour  down  upon  us  the  abundance  of  thy  mere; 
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fj  forgiving  us  those  things  whereof  our  conscience  is  afraid,  and  giving 
id  us  those  good  things  which  we  are  not  worthy  to  ask,  but  through 
m|  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

U2  O God,  merciful  Father,  that  despisest  not  the  sighing  of  a con- 
](j  trite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as  be  sorrowful ; mercifully  assist 

Iour  prayers  that  we  make  before  thee  in  all  our  troubles  and  adver- 
sities whensoever  they  oppress  us ; and  graciously  hear  us,  that  those 
evils  which  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  devil  or  man  worketh  against 
us  be  brought  to  nought,  and  by  the  providence  of  thy  goodness 
! they  may  be  dispersed ; that  we  thy  servants,  being  hurt  by  no  per- 
secutions (or  afflictions)  may  evermore  give  thanks  unto  thee  in  thy 
holy  church;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

W e beseech  thee,  O Father,  mercifully  to  look  upon  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  for  the  glory  of  thy  name  turn  from  us  all  those  evils  that 
we  most  righteously  have  deserved ; and  grant  that  in  all  our  trou- 
bles we  may  put  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  thy  mercy,  and 
evermore  serve  thee  in  holiness  and  pureness  of  living,  to  thy  honour 
and  glory;  through  our  only  mediator  and  advocate,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  of  thy  tender  love  to  man- 
kind hast  sent  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  take  upon  him 
our  flesh,  and  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross,  that  all  mankind  should 
follow  the  example  of  his  great  humility ; mercifully  grant,  that  we 
may  both  follow  the  example  of  his  patience,  and  also  be  made  par- 
takers of  his  resurrection ; through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  who  knowest  our  ne- 
cessities before  we  ask,  and  our  ignorance  in  asking,  we  beseech  thee 
to  have  compassion  upon  our  infirmities ; and  those  things  which 
i for  our  unworthiness  we  dare  not,  and  for  our  blindness  we  cannot 
| ask,  vouchsafe  to  give  us  for  the  worthiness  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


PRAYERS  FOR  THE  SICK. 

A general  Prayer  for  the  Acceptance  of  our  Devotions  for  the  Sick. 

(From  Bishop  Andrews.) 

O Lord,  it  is  a great  presumption  that  one  sinner  should  dare  to 
commend  another  to  thy  Divine  Majesty.  And  who  would  not  fear 
to  undertake  it  ? But  thy  commandment  it  is,  “ That  we  should 
pray  for  the  sick  members  of  thy  church,  and  mourn  with  them  that 
mourn and  thou  hast  promised  that  prayers  thus  made,  thou  wilt 
receive.  And  now  behold,  O Lord,  we  that  are  no  way  meet,  but 
unworthy,  utterly  unworthy,  to  ask  for  aught  for  ourselves,  charity 
and  compassion  so  binding  us,  are  enforced  to  become  suitors  to 
thee  for  others,  even  for  this  thy  servant,  now  afflicted  by  thee.  Of 
thee  we  hope  ; of  thee  we  desire  ; to  thee  we  pray,  in  the  most  meek 
and  humble  manner,  and  even  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  O 
Lord,  that  which  thou  mightest  justly  deny  to  our  unworthiness, 
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deny  not,  we  beseech  thee,  to  thine  own  gracious  goodness.  C 
Lord,  forgive  us  our  sins;  O Lord,  forgive  us  our  sins,  our  grealj 
and  grievous  sins,  oft  and  many  times  committed,  long  and  man}; 
years  continued;  so  that  we  may  be  meet  to  pray  for  others,  and 
our  prayers  be  made  unto  thee  in  an  acceptable  time. 

Graciously  look  upon  our  afflictions. 

Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 

Mercifully  forgive  the  sins  of  thy  people. 

Favourably  with  mercy  hear  our  prayers. 

Both  now  and  ever  vouchsafe  to  hear  us,  O Christ. 

Graciously  hear  us,  O Christ ; graciously  hear  us,  O Lord  Christ. 
Amen. 
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Particular  Prayers  for  the  Sick.  J ( 

(From  Bishop  Patrick.) 

Ill 

O most  gracious  God,  who  by  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  hast  united  us  a 
all  in  one  body,  that  we  should  love  one  another,  and  if  one  member 
suffers,  all  the  members  should  suffer  with  it ; we  humbly  implore  I 
thy  tender  mercies  towards  this  thy  servant,  of  whose  afflicted  condi-  j. 
tion  we  desire  to  have  a compassionate  sense  and  feeling. 

Look  graciously  upon  him,  O Lord,  and  visit  him  with  thy  sal- 11 
vation.  Vouchsafe  him  such  consolations  from  above,  as  we  should  i 
desire  for  ourselves,  were  we  in  his  extremity.  Give  him  a true 
penitent  heart  for  all  the  offences  that  he  hath  at  any  time  commit-  i 
ted ; together  with  a lively  faith  in  thy  Son  Jesus,  who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners.  Give  him  the  comfort  of  a holy  hope, 
that  thou  acceptest  his  repentance,  and  faithful  devotion  to  thee. 
Support  him  by  this  hope  under  all  his  pain,  and  enable  him  patient- 
ly to  submit  to  thy  fatherly  correction.  Send  him  help  now  in  time 
of  need  for  his  soul  and  for  his  body.  Bless  the  means  for  his  re- 
covery ; and,  if  it  be  thy  good  pleasure,  restore  him  speedily  to  his 
former  health,  and  inspire  him  with  a serious  resolution  to  serve 
thee  more  zealously  all  his  days. 

Or  if  thou  hast  otherwise  resolved  in  thy  wise  counsels,  deliver 
him  from  the  fear  of  death,  assist  him  in  his  last  agony,  give  him  an 
easy  and  cheerful  passage  out  of  this  life,  and  send  thy  holy  angels 
to  conduct  him  into  rest  and  peace  with  our  Lord  Jesus,  for  the  same 
Jesus  Christ’s  sake.  Amen , 


(From  Bishop  Taylor.) 

I. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  mercies,  the  God  of  peace  and  comfort, 
of  rest  and  pardon,  we  thy  servants,  in  duty  to  thee,  and  charity  to 
our  brother , humbly  beg  mercy  of  thee  for  him , to  descend  upon  his 
body  and  his  soul.  We  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  praying 
thee  to  pardon  the  sins  of  this  thy  servant,  and  to  bury  them  in  the 
grave  of  Him  that  died  for  us,  that  they  may  never  rise  up  in  judg- 
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ment  against  him , nor  bring  him , in  the  day  of  trial,  to  shame  and 
confusion  of  face.  Amen . 

II. 

Give  thy  servant,  O Lord,  patience  in  his  sorrows,  comfort  in  his 
sickness,  and  restore  him  to  health,  if  it  seem  good  to  thee.  And, 
however  thou  shalt  determine  concerning  him , yet  make  his  repent- 
ance perfect,  and  his  faith  strong,  and  his  hope  steadfast,  and  his 
passage  safe ; that  when  thou  shalt  call  his  soul  from  the  body,  it 
may  enter  into  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  bosom  of  blessed- 
ness, and  be  with  the  holy  J esus.  Amen. 

III. 

O Lord,  thou  knowest  all  the  necessities,  and  all  the  infirmities  of 
thy  servant : fortify  his  soul  with  spiritual  joys,  and  perfect  resig- 
nation ; and  take  from  him  all  inordinate  affections  to  this  world ; 
and  enlarge  his  heart  with  desires  of  being  with  thee,  in  thy  heaven- 
ly kingdom. 

IV. 

Lord,  let  not  any  pain  or  passion  discompose  the  order  of  his 
thoughts,  or  his  duty ; and  lay  no  more  upon  thy  servant  than  thou 
wilt  make  him  able  to  bear ; and  together  with  the  temptation,  do 
thou  provide  a way  to  escape  ; even  by  the  mercies  of  a longer  and 
more  holy  life,  or  by  the  mercies  of  a blessed  death ; even  as  it  pleas- 
eth  thee,  O Lord,  so  let  it  be.  Amen. 

V. 

Lord,  let  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
call  to  mind  his  sins,  that  they  may  be  confessed  and  repented  of ; 
and  let  thy  powerful  grace  remove  from  his  soul  every  root  of  bitter- 
ness; and  in  the  union  of  the  holy  Jesus,  and  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  in  the  communion  of  all  the  saints,  let  his  soul  be  presented  to 
thee  blameless,  and  entirely  pardoned,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

A larger  Form  of  Prayer  for  the  Sick. 

(From  Bishop  Patrick.) 

O Lord,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  who  givest  us  life,  and  breath, 
and  all  things,  and  hast  not  thought  a crown  of  everlasting  life  too 
much  to  promise  us,  we  believe  that  thou  wilt  not  deny  us  what  is 
needful  and  fit  for  us,  both  for  our  souls  and  our  bodies,  in  our  pas- 
sage through  this  world,  to  that  of  honour,  glory,  and  immortality. 
In  this  confidence,  we  more  particularly  recommend  this  thy  sick 
servant  to  thy  infinite  and  most  compassionate  mercy.  Settle  in  his 
soul  a steadfast  faith,  that  thou  dost  not  willingly  grieve  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  but  intendest  good  to  him , by  this  thy  fatherly  correc- 
tion. And  now  since  all  other  pleasures  and  enjoyments  fail  him , 
represent  thyself  more  effectually  unto  him,  as  the  only  support  and 
vol.  i.  a q 
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stay  of  his  hope,  and  rock  of  salvation.  Whereinsoever  he  hath 
neglected  thee,  or  committed  any  offence  against  thee,  make  him 
deeply  sensible  of  it,  and  heartily  sorrowful  for  all  his  transgressions. 
And  as  he  earnestly  desires  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  thee,  so  work 
in  him  a serious  resolution  to  live  more  circumspectly  and  righteous- 
ly for  the  time  to  come.  Assist  him  graciously,  O Lord,  that  he  may 
give  a proof  of  his  sincere  intentions  hereafter  to  submit  himself  in 
all  things  to  thy  will,  by  his  patient  submission  to  thy  fatherly  cor- 
rection. O,  that  he  may  so  quietly,  so  meekly,  so  humbly,  and 
cheerfully,  resign  his  will  unto  thee,  to  suffer  what  thou  inflictest, 
that  he  may  be  the  more  disposed  to  do  readily  whatsoever  thou  com- 
mandest.  For  which  end,  make  him  thoroughly  apprehensive  of 
thy  sovereign  power  and  authority  over  all  creatures.  Possess  him 
with  a great  reverence  of  thy  wisdom  and  justice,  with  an  entire 
confidence  in  thy  goodness  and  love,  with  a thankful  remembrance 
of  all  thy  past  mercies  to  him , that  so  he  may  the  better  endure  what 
thou  layest  upon  him  at  present,  and  may  ever  follow  thy  direc- 
tions, and  submit  to  thy  orders,  and  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O God. 

Bless  the  remedies  which  are  used  for  restoring  him  to  his  former 
health,  that  he  may  live  to  perform  his  duty  with  greater  care ; or, 
if  thou  hast  otherwise  appointed,  accept  graciously  of  his  purposes 
of  amendment,  and  dispose  him  to  return  back  his  spirit  willingly 
unto  thee  who  gavest  it ; and  with  great  humility  and  deep  sense  of 
his  own  undeservings,  to  expect  thy  mercy  declared  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Fix  his  mind  steadfastly  upon  him,  who  hath  led  the  way  through 
the  grave  unto  heaven,  that  he  may  not  be  affrighted  with  the  ap- 
proaches of  death,  but,  looking  beyond  it  to  that  high  and  holy 
place,  where  the  Lord  Jesus  is,  may  rejoice  in  hope  of  eternal  glory. 

And  grant  that  every  one  of  us,  in  our  best  state  of  health,  may 
consider  perpetually  how  frail  and  weak  we  are : that  so  we  may 
not  abuse  ourselves  by  an  intemperate  use  of  any  sensual  pleasures, 
nor  load  our  minds  with  the  cares  of  this  life,  nor  spend  our  days  in 
a vain  pursuit  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  this  world  : but  may  pass 
all  the  time  of  our  sojourning  here,  in  fear ; and  may  live  so  righte- 
ously and  soberly  in  this  present  world,  as  becomes  those  who  expect 
shortly  to  give  an  account  to  thee,  who  wilt  judge  all  men  according 
to  their  works.  Hear  us,  O Lord,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee, 
through  Christ  Jesus  our  merciful  and  compassionate  Redeemer. 
Amen. 

Assist  us  mercifully,  O Lord,  in  these  our  supplications  and 
prayers,  and  dispose  the  way  of  thy  servants  towards  the  attainment 
of  everlasting  salvation  ; that  among  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
this  mortal  life,  they  may  ever  be  defended  by  thy  most  gracious 
and  ready  help;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

(From  Dr.  Hammond.) 

O Loan,  bless,  keep,  and  defend,  this  thy  servant  with  thy  heaven- 
ly grace  and  benediction,  that  he  may  continue  thine  for  ever,  and 
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daily  increase  in  thy  Holy  Spirit  more  and  more,  until  he  comes  to 
thy  everlasting  kingdom. 

Let  thy  mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm,  O Lord,  be  ever  his 
defence ; thy  mercy  and  loving-kindness  in  Jesus  Christ  thy  dear  son, 
his  salvation ; thy  true  and  holy  word,  his  instruction ; thy  grace 
and  Holy  Spirit,  his  comfort  and  consolation,  both  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  death. 

Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to 
do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ ; to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.*  Amen. 

PROPER  PSALMS  FOR  THE  SICK. 


O Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  indignation:  neither  chasten  me 
in  thy  displeasure.  Psalm,  vi.  1. 

2 Have  mercy  upon  me,  O Lord,  for  I am  weak : O Lord,  heal 
; me,  for  my  bones  are  vexed.  Psalm,  vi.  2. 

I 3 My  soul  also  is  sore  troubled : but,  Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou 
| punish  me  ? Psalm,  vi.  3. 

4 Thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me : and  thy  hand  presseth  me  sore, 
j Psalm,  xxxviii.  2. 

5 There  is  no  health  in  my  flesh,  because  of  thy  displeasure : nei- 
i ther  is  there  any  rest  in  my  bones,  by  reason  of  my  sin.  Psalm, 

I xxxviii.  3. 

6 For  my  wickednesses  are  gone  over  my  head,  and  are  like  a 
) sore  burden  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear.  Psalm,  xxxviii.  4. 

7 I am  feeble  and  sore  smitten  : I have  roared  for  the  very  dis- 
| quietness  of  my  heart.  Psalm,  xxxviii.  8. 

8 My  heart  panteth,  my  strength  hath  failed  me,  and  the  sight  of 
mine  eyes  is  gone  from  me.  Psalm,  xxxviii.  10. 

9 Therefore  is  my  spirit  vexed  within  me : my  heart  within  me 
is  desolate.  Psalm,  cxliii.  4. 

10  Turn  thee,  O Lord,  and  deliver  my  soul : O,  save  me  for  thy 
j mercies’  sake.  Psalm,  vi.  4. 

11  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me  in  the  time  of  my  trouble  .:  incline 
| thine  ears  unto  me  when  I call ; O,  hear  me,  and  that  right  soon. 

I Psalm,  cii.  2. 

12  For  my  days  are  consumed  away  like  smoker:  my  heart  is 
smitten  down  and  withered  like  grass.  Psalm,  cii.  3,  4. 

13  And  that  because  of  thine  indignation  and  wrath  : for  thou 
hast  lifted  me  up,  and  cast  me  down.  Psalm,  cii.  10. 

14  Rut  I said,  O my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my 
age ; forsake  me  not  when  my  strength  faileth  me.  Psalm,  cii.  24. 


* Heb.  xiii.  20,  21. 
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15  Wherefore  in  thee,  O Lord,  have  I put  my  trust:  let  me 
never  be  put  to  confusion.  Psalm,  Ixxi.  1. 

ii.  ! 

PSALM  LI. 


Have  mercy  upon  me,  O God,  after  thy  great  goodness : according 
to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies,  do  away  mine  offences. 

2 Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity : and  cleanse  me  from 
my  sin. 

3 For  I acknowledge  my  faults:  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 

4 Against  thee  only  have  I sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy 
sight : that  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  saying,  and  clear  when 
thou  art  j udged. 

5 Behold,  I was  shapen  in  wickedness,  and  in  sin  hath  my  mother 
conceived  me. 

6 But,  lo,  thou  requirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts : and  thou 
shalt  make  me  to  understand  wisdom  secretly. 

7 Thou  shalt  purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I shall  be  clean : thou 
shalt  wash  me,  and  I shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 

8 Thou  shalt  make  me  hear  of  joy  and  gladness : that  the  bones 
which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice. 

9 Turn  thy  face  from  my  sins : and  put  out  all  my  misdeeds. 

10  Make  me  a clean  heart,  O God : and  renew  a right  spirit  with- 
in me. 

11  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence : and  take  not  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me. 

12  0,  give  me  the  comfort  of  thy  help  again : and  stablish  me 
with  thy  free  Spirit. 

13  Then  shall  I teach  thy  ways  unto  the  wicked : and  sinners 
shall  be  converted  unto  thee. 


I 


III. 


Hear  my  prayer,  O Lord,  and  consider  my  desire : hearken  unto 
me  for  thy  truth  and  righteousness’  sake.  Psalm,  cxliii.  1. 

2 And  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant:  for  in  thy 
sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.  Psalm,  cxliii.  2. 

3 The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a troubled  spirit : a broken  and  contrite 
heart,  O God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  Psalm,  li.  17. 

4 Lord,  thou  knowest  all  my  desire : and  my  groaning  is  not  hid 
from  thee.  Psalm,  xxxviii.  9- 

5 I stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee:  my  soul  gaspeth  unto 
thee,  as  a thirsty  land.  Psalm,  cxliii.  6. 

6 Hear  me,  O Lord,  and  that  soon,  for  my  spirit  waxeth  faint : 
hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  lest  I be  like  unto  them  that  go  down 
into  the  pit.  Psalm,  cxliii.  7- 

7 Haste  thee  to  help  me,  O Lord  God  of  my  salvation.  Psalm, 
xxxviii.  22. 

8 For  thou  art  a place  to  hide  me  in : thou  shalt  preserve  me 
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from  trouble : thou  shalt  compass  me  about  with  songs  of  deliver- 
ance. Psalm,  xxxii.  7. 

9 Into  thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit : for  thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  O Lord  God  of  truth.  Psalm,  xxxi.  5. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  &c. 

A Declaration  of  Forgiveness. 

(From  Bishop  Cosins.) 

I no  most  humbly  desire  all,  and  every  one,  whom  I have  offended, 
that  they  would  vouchsafe  to  forgive  me : and  I do  freely  and  hearti- 
ly forgive  all  the  world,  whereinsoever  any  hath  offended  me,  or 
done  me  any  manner  of  injury  whatsoever,  even  as  I desire  to  be 
forgiven  of  God,  and  to  be  absolved  from  my  sins,  for  the  merits  of 
my  blessed  Redeemer. 


OCCASIONAL 

PRAYERS  FOR  THE  SICK. 


A Prayer  for  a Person  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Sickness. 

(From  Bishop  Taylor.) 

O Almighty  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  who  in  thy  justice  didst 
send  sorrow  and  tears,  sickness  and  death,  into  the  world,  as  a pun- 
ishment for  man’s  sins,  and  hast  comprehended  all  under  sin,  and 
this  sad  covenant  of  sufferings — not  to  destroy  us,  but  that  thou 
mightest  have  mercy  upon  all,  making  thy  justice  to  minister  to 
mercy,  short  afflictions  to  an  eternal  weight  of  glory  ; as  thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  turn  the  sins  of  this  thy  servant  into  sickness,  so 
turn,  we  beseech  thee,  his  sickness  to  the  advantage  of  holiness  and 
religion,  of  mercy  and  pardon,  of  faith  and  hope,  of  grace  and  glory. 
Thou  hast  now  called  him  to  suffer.  Lord,  relieve  his  sorrow  and 
support  his  spirit,  direct  his  thoughts  and  sanctify  his  sickness,  that 
the  punishment  of  his  sin  may  be  to  him  a school  of  virtue.  Make 
him  behave  as  a son  under  discipline,  humbly  and  obediently,  even- 
ly and  patiently,  that  he  may  be  brought  by  this  means  nearer  to 
thee ; that  if  he  shall  recover  his  former  health,  he  may  return  to 
the  world  with  greater  strength  of  spirit,  to  run  a new  race  of  stricter 
holiness,  and  more  severe  religion ; or  if  he  shall  pass  hence  through 
the  gates  of  death,  he  may  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  being  admitted  into 
that  heavenly  society,  in  which  all  thy  saints  and  servants  shall  be 
comprehended  to  eternal  ages.  Grant  this,  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake, 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour.  Amen. 
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A Prayer  for  Thankfulness  in  Sickness. 

O God,  wonderful  both  in  thy  mercies  and  judgments,  grant  tha 
the  sense  of  thy  servant’s  present  afflictions  may  not  cause  him  U 
forget  thy  former  mercies,  which  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  him : O 
therefore,  let  the  remembrance  of  those  many  and  great  blessing; 
that  he  hath  so  long  enjoyed  at  thy  hand,  be  now  the  proper  mo- 
tives and  incentives  to  the  virtues  of  patience  and  humility,  causing! 
him  cheerfully  to  resign  himself  to  thy  blessed  will  under  all  the  dis- 
pensations of  thy  providence,  though  ever  so  hard ; and  patiently 
to  wait  for  the  return  of  thy  loving-kindness  in  Jesus,  which  is  bet- 
ter than  life.  Amen. 


A Prayer  for  a' Blessing  on  the  Means  used  for  a sick  Person* s Recovery,  m 
(From  Mr.  Kettlewell.)  if  si 


O GRAcrocrs  Lordy  by  whose  word  man  lives,  and  not  by  any  hu-! 
man  means  alone ; direct,  we  pray  thee,  the  counsels  of  those  who 
prescribe  to  this  thy  servant,  and  prosper  the  medicines  which  arej 
used  to  procure  him  ease  and  strength  ; but  let  not  his  confidence 
in  them  lessen  any  thing  of  his  dependance  on  thee,  but  make  him\ 
sensible  that  every  good  gift  is  from  thee,  and  that  it  is  thou  that 
givest  us  help  in  time  of  need.  To  whom,  therefore,  but  to  thee,  I 
should  we  flee  in  the  day  of  our  visitation  ? since  it  is  thy  blessing  j 
only  that  maketh  the  means  we  use  effectual ; and  however  vain  the 
use  of  them  is  without  thee,  if  thou  biddest  them,  the  things  or  ac-  j 
cidents  which  we  do  not  think  of,  or  regard,  shall  recover  us.  O, 
therefore,  as  their  part,  who  administer  to  him , is  the  care,  so  let 
thine,  O God,  be  the  blessing,  and  his  the  comfort : and  as  he  re- 
gards them  as  thy  instruments,  so  let  him  own  thee  for  the  Author 
of  his  mercies,  and  to  thee  give  thanks,  and  pay  his  vows  and  ser- 
vices: through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


A Prayer  for  a sick  Person  when  there  appears  some  Hope  of  Recovery. 


(From  Bishop  Patrick.) 


We  thank  thee,  O Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast 
heard  our  prayers  for  thine  afflicted  servant,  and  given  him  some 
respite  and  hopes  of  recovery  from  this  great  illness.  Blessed  be  thy 
goodness,  that  he  hath  not  made  his  bed  in  the  dust,  but  is  likely  to 
continue  still  among  us,  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Blessed  be  thy 
goodness  for  so  great  (and  lately  unexpected)  mercy  to  him. 

And,  O thou  Preserver  of  man ! who  hast  begun  to  revive  and 
quicken  him  again ; go  on  to  perfect  his  cure,  and  forsake  not  the 
work  of  thy  own  hands.  Repair  all  the  decays  in  his  outward  man, 
that  his  mind  may  also  recover  its  former  strength,  to  praise  and 
bless  thy  goodness  to  him. 

And  visit  him , in  the  mean  time,  with  thy  heavenly  consolation 
from  above.  Fill  him  with  comfortable  thoughts  of  thy  love,  and 
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| of  the  tender  compassionate  care  which  our  Lord  Jesus  takes  of  all 
! his  afflicted  servants.  Endue  him  still  with  more  patient  submission 
| to  thy  will,  and  enable  Mm  both  quietly  to  wait  upon  thee,  till  thou 
1 1 hast  finished  his  recovery,  and  also  to  continue  steadfastly  resolved 
| to  serve  thee  more  faithfully  with  Ms  restored  strength,  through 
i Jesus  Christ  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Amen. 

! Another,  in  Behalf  of  the  sick  Person,  when  he  finds  any  Abatement  of 

his  Distemper. 

Accept,  O Lord,  of  the  unfeigned  thanks  of  thy  servant  for  abating 
the  fury  of  Ms  present  distemper,  and  giving  Mm  some  hopes  of 
raising  Mm  up  again  to  praise  thee  in  the  great  congregation. 

It  is  a great  mercy,  O Lord,  and  owing  to  thy  goodness  only,  that 
Ms  senses  are  preserved  entire,  and  that  he  hath  some  respite,  after 
so  much  uneasiness  and  pain,  through  the  violence  of  Ms  illness. 

O perfect,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will,  what  thou  hast  begun  in  Mm, 
and  say  to  the  distemper,  44  It  is  enough.” 

Teach  Mm  hence  to  look  up  to  thee  continually,  as  the  rock  of 
Ms  salvation,  whence  only  he  is  to  expect  comfort  and  support : and 
give  Mm  grace  always  to  make  such  a right  use  of  thy  favours,  that 
he  may  daily  find  himself  surrounded  by  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance, and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  thy  heavenly  benediction  in  all  Ms 
ways,  whether  in  adversity  or  prosperity,  in  sickness  or  in  health. 
Even  so,  blessed  Lord,  continue  to  assist,  strengthen,  comfort,  and 
bless  Mm,  both  now  and  for  evermore,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

A Prayer  for  one  mho  is  dangerously  ill. 

O Almighty  God,  44  gracious,  and  merciful,  and  long-suffering, 
whose  compassions  fail  not look  down,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  the 
low  and  distressed  state  of  thy  servant,  now  lying  in  the  extremity  of 
sickness.  The  harder  Ms  illness  presses  upon  Mm,  the  louder  does 
it  call  upon  thee  for  help.  O be  merciful  therefore  unto  Mm,  ac- 
cording to  the  necessity  of  Ms  case,  and  according  to  the  multitude 
of  thy  tender  mercies  in  Jesus  Christ.  Rebuke  the  distemper,  that 
it  prevail  not  over  Mm  to  death  ; but  turn  its  malevolent  aspect  into 
a joyous  expectation  of  life.  In  as  great  danger  as  he  is  yet  if  thou 
wilt,  O Lord,  we  know  thou  canst  make  him  whole ; if  thou  speak- 
est  the  word,  it  shall  be  done.  In  submission,  therefore,  to  thy 
most  wise  and  good  disposal  of  all  things,  we  beg  this  mercy  at  thy 
hands,  that  thou  wouldest  let  44  this”  bitter  cup  44  pass  away”  from 
thy  servant,  and  cause  44  a way  for”  him  44  to  escape”  out  of  this 
dangerous  condition.  44  O spare  him  a little,  and  his  soul  shall  live.” 
Amen. 
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A Prayer  for  a sick  Person  when  Sickness  continues  long  upon  him. 


(From  Bishop  Patrick.) 


Look  down,  O Lord,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion on  thy  poor  distressed  servant  who  hath  lain  so  long  under 
this  severe  affliction  ; and  by  how  much  the  outward  man  is  decayed 
and  brought  low  by  the  tediousness  of  the  distemper’s  continuing  on 
him , by  so  much  the  more  do  thou  be  pleased  to  support  him  in  the 
inner  man  by  the  gracious  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit.  Give  him 
unfeigned  repentance  for  all  the  errors  of  his  past  life,  and  steadfast 
faith  in  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ ; a comfortable  assurance  of  the  truth 
of  all  his  precious  promises,  a lively  hope  of  that  immortal  bliss  in 
which  he  reigns  for  evermore,  and  a strong  sense  of  thy  fatherly  love 
to  him,  and  care  over  him , which  may  make  him  heartily  love  thee, 
and  entirely  confide  in  thee,  and  absolutely  resign  both  soul  and  body 
to  thy  wise  disposal. 

We  know  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee;  but  that  if  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  bring  him  up  even  from  the  gates  of  death,  and 
grant  him  a longer  continuance  among  us.  May  it  be  thy  good 
pleasure,  O most  gracious  God,  still  to  continue  him  here  ; spare 
him , O Lord,  and  deliver  him  also  speedily  from  this  misery,  under 
which  he  hath  so  long  groaned.  Bless  all  the  means  that  are  used 
for  his  recovery  and  for  the  support  of  his  spirits,  and  give  him  re- 
freshment during  this  tedious  sickness.  Release  him  from  his  pain, 
or  grant  him  some  ease,  or  else  increase  and  strengthen  his  patience. 
Help  him , in  remembrance  of  thy  past  loving-kindness,  to  trust  in 
thy  goodness  and  submit  to  thy  wisdom,  and  bear  with  an  equal  mind 
what  thou  thinkest  fit  to  lay  upon  him  ; so  that  approving  himself  to 
thee  in  these  and  all  other  virtues,  while  thou  triest  him  by  so  sore  an 
affliction,  he  may  say  at  the  last,  with  the  holy  Psalmist,  4 4 It  was 
good  for  me  that  I was  in  trouble.” 

Unto  thy  infinite  mercies  we  recommend  him , and  to  the  compas- 
sionate kindness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  we  hope  will  hear  all 
the  prayers  of  his  friends  for  him , every  where,  and  send  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  his  comforter,  and  his  good  angels  to  be  his  guardians, 
and  direct  those  who  are  to  advise  and  prescribe  the  means  of  ) 
restoration,  and  bring  him  to  praise  thee  again  in  the  assemblies  of 
thy  saints  upon  earth ; or  (if  thou  hast  otherwise  disposed  in  thy 
wise  counsels)  to  praise  thee  in  the  great  assembly  of  saints  and  an- 
gels in  heaven;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  only  Saviour, 
to  whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  praise,  love,  and  obe- 
dience, world  without  end.  Amen. 


Prayer  for  the  Grace  of  Patience , and  a suitable  Behaviour  in  a sick  Person 
to  Friends  and  Attendants. 


Help  thy  servant,  O thou  merciful  Redeemer  and  lover  of  souls,  to 
undergo  this  load  of  affliction,  which  thou  hast  laid  upon  him , with 
patience.  44  Lead  him'''  gently  by  the  hand  to  44  the  waters  of  com- 
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fort,”  and  let  44  thy  rod”  and  44  thy  staff  support”  Ak,  now  that  he  is 
obliged  to  44  walk  in  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.” 

Let  him  consider  thee,  O blessed  Jesus,  in  all  thy  weary  pilgri- 
mage and  sufferings  here  upon  earth,  before  thou  enteredst  into  thy 
glory,  44  that  he  be  not  weary  and  faint  in  his  mind.” 

If  relief  does  not  come  from  thee  so  soon  as  he  expects  or  desires, 
enable  him  still  to  hold  out  with  long-suffering,  and  to  wait  with  pa- 
tience for  it.  And  whatsoever  thou  doest  with  him , O Lord,  let  him 
be  44  dumb,  and  not  open  his  mouth”  to  murmur  or  repine,  because 
it  is  44  thy  doing.”  Make  him  acquiesce  and  rest  satisfied,  even  in 
the  bitterest  dispensations  of  thy  providence ; and  let  no  pains  or 
sufferings  ever  drive  him  from  thee,  considering  that  no  44  temptation 
hath  befallen  him  ’ but  44  what  is  common  to  men.” 

And,  together  with  this  patience  towards  thee,  give  him  patience, 
O merciful  Lord,  towards  all  those  who  kindly  and  charitably  min- 
ister to  him , and  attend  about  him. 

Keep  him  from  being  humoursome,  and  showing  crossness  to  their 
good  counsels,  or  from  being  causelessly  angry  and  exceptious 
against  their  kind  endeavours.  If  any  evil  accidents  or  indiscretions 
happen,  let  him  not  presently  be  outrageous  to  aggravate  them,  or 
break  out  into  any  reproachful  or  unseemly  behaviour  against  them ; 
but  let  him  be  pleased  with  the  least  expression  of  their  kindness, 
and  interpret  every  thing  favourably ; and  on  all  occasions  let  him 
make  it  his  study  to  oblige  those  who  are  obliging  to  him  in  this 
time  of  necessity,  receiving  with  thankfulness  their  good  offices,  and 
praying  God  to  reward  them,  for  his  Son  Jesus  Christ’s  sake.  Amen . 

A Prayer  for  spiritual  Improvement  by  Sickness. 

(From  Dr.  Inet.) 

O merciful  Father,  who  scourgest  those  whom  thou  lovest,  and 
chastisest  those  whom  thou  wilt  receive ; let  thy  loving  correction 
purify  thy  servant,  and  make  him  great  in  thy  favour  by  his  present 
humiliation.  O let  him  learn  44  thy  statutes”  in  this  school  of  44  af- 
fliction let  him  44  seek  thee  early”  in  it ; and  when  his  44  heart  is 
overwhelmed,  lead  him  to  the  rock  of  salvation.” 

Let  thy  44  rod’1  awaken  him  from  his  former  security  in  sin,  and 
let  him  sensibly  find  that  thou  44  chastisest  him  for  his  profit,  that  he 
may  be  partaker  of  thy  holiness.” 

Teach  him , by  this  proof  of  thy  fatherly  correction,  to  be  more 
dutiful  for  the  time  to  come ; to  repent  of  his  former  offences,  and 
to  44  redeem  the  time  past,”  by  a double  diligence  for  the  future,  if 
thou  shalt  in  mercy  raise  him  up  again.  Let  the  remainder  of  his 
life  be  thine,  and  let  nothing  separate  him  from  thy  love  and  service, 
but  let  it  be  his  whole  care  and  study  to  provide  oil  for  his  lamp,  and 
prepare  for  eternity ; that  so  44  all  the  days  of  his  appointed  time  he 
may  wait  till  his  change  come,”  and  be  ready  whensoever  his  Lord 
shall  call  him.  Amen. 
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For  a sick  Person  who  is  about  to  make  his  Will. 

O Lord,  who  puttest  into  our  hearts  good  desires,  and  hast  inclined 
thy  servant  to  44  set  his  house  in  order,”  as  well  in  relation  to  his  tem- 
poral, as  his  spiritual,  concerns,  grant  that  he  may  do  it  with  exact 
justice,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  own  religion,  and  the  dictates 
of  right  reason.  He  unfeignedly  thanks  thee  for  thy  great  mercies, 
in  having  so  liberally  provided  for  him , that  he  may  be  rather  help- 
ful than  chargeable  to  any,  and  die  a benefactor,  and  not  in  debt. 

We  charitably  hope,  that  what  he  is  now  about  to  dispose  of,  was 
all  procured  by  fair  and  righteous  dealings,  that  he  may  comfortably 
feel,  that  44  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 

Let  him  be  ready,  with  good  Zaccheus,  to  make  restitution  in  the 
best  manner  he  is  able,  and  to  say  with  Samuel : 

44  Behold,  here  I am  : witness  against  me  before  the  Lord ; whose 
ox  have  I taken,  or  whose  ass  have  I taken,  or  whom  have  I defraud- 
ed ? whom  have  I oppressed,  or  of  whose  hand  have  I received  any 
bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ? and  I will  restore  it.” 

Lord,  give  him  strength  to  order  all  things  in  as  due  and  regular 
a manner  as  if  he  were  well.  Let  his  memory  be  perfect,  and  his 
judgment  sound,  and  his  heart  so  rightly  disposed,  that  he  may  do 
nothing  amiss,  or  through  partiality,  but  that  justice  and  integrity 
may  be  seen  through  the  whole  conduct  of  his  will. 
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(If  rich,  add  this.) 


Let  the  light  of  his  charity  likewise  shine  gloriously  before  men, 
that  out  of  the  abundance  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  bless  him  with, 
he  may  plentifully  give  to  the  poor  and  distressed,  though  no  other- 
wise related  to  him  but  as  they  are  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same  communion. 

Let  him , O let  him , now,  O Lord,  and  at  all  times,  if  thou  shouldst. 
graciously  continue  him  here  any  longer,  make  to  44  himself  such 
friends  of  the  unrighteous  mammon,  that  when  these  fail,  they  may 
receive  him  into  everlasting  habitations.”  Amen. 


A Prayer  for  a sick  Penitent. 

(From  Mr.  Kettlewell.) 

Righteous  art  thou,  O God,  in  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  which 
punish  our  sins  and  try  our  patience,  and  we  have  none  to  accuse 
and  complain  of  for  the  same  but  ourselves.  This  is  the  acknow- 
ledgment which  thy  servant  makes,  whom  thou  hast  now  afflicted. 
He  receives  it  as  the  chastisement  of  a sinner,  and  is  willing  to  bear 
chastisement  for  his  sins,  that  he  may  thereby  be  reclaimed  from 
them.  Correct  him,  O Lord,  that  thou  mayest  not  condemn  him  ; 
and  let  him  be  judged  by  thee  for  his  sins,  and  judge  himself  for 
them  here,  that  he  may  have  nothing  but  mercy  without  judgment 
to  receive  at  thine  hands  hereafter. 

But  judge  him , O God,  with  mercy  and  not  in  thine  anger.  Judge 
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him  not  according  as  his  sins  have  deserved,  but  according  as  his 
weakness  can  bear,  and  according  as  thy  compassions  are  wont  to 
1 1 mitigate  thy  judgments : and  let  his  afflictions  work  in  him  a true 
, ! repentance,  4 ‘ not  to  be  repented  of,”  and  prove  a happy  means,  in 
the  hand  of  thy  mercy,  to  reclaim  him  perfectly  from  all  the  errors 
! into  which  he  hath  fallen ; and  to  confer  that  rest  and  peace  upon 
; his  soul,  which  is  denied  to  his  body ; for  our  dear  Lord  and  Sa- 
i viour  Jesus  Christ’s  sake. 

Thou  smitest  him,  O gracious  God,  that  thou  mayest  cure  him  ; 
and  punishest  his  sin,  that  thou  mayest  thereby  amend  and  reclaim 
the  sinner ; and  he  is  weary  of  his  sins,  which  have  brought  upon 
him  all  these  sorrows,  and  which,  as  he  seems  now  deeply  sensible, 
will  bring  infinitely  worse,  unless  he  prevent  the  same  by  his  timely 
and  sincere  repentance. 

Help  him , therefore,  to  search  them  out ; and  when  he  sees  them, 
let  him  not  stop  any  one,  but  steadfastly  resolve  to  renounce  and 
amend  all : Let  thy  love  make  him  hate  every  evil  way,  and  render 
his  purposes  against  them  strong  and  resolute,  and  his  care  in  ful- 
filling the  same,  vigilant  and  patient ; and  grant  that  the  remainder 
of  his  days  may  be  one  continual  amendment  of  his  former  errors, 
and  dedication  of  himself  to  thy  service.  He  desires  life,  only  that 
he  may  serve  thee ; Lord,  continue  and  confirm  him  in  this  purpose. 

Lord,  cure  his  folly  by  his  misery ; and  teach  him , by  the  loss  of 
his  ease,  to  purchase  the  blessing  of  true  repentance,  and  the  com- 
fortable hopes  of  thy  merciful  acceptance  thereof;  through  our 

Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

% 

A Prayer  for  a sick  Person  who  intends  to  receive  the  blessed  Sacrament. 

O thou  infinite  and  eternal  Spirit,  from  whom  every  good  motion 
of  our  hearts  proceedeth  ! who  both  quickenest  the  dead,  and  after 
thou  hast  given  life,  givest  the  increase : increase,  we  beseech  thee, 
the  good  seeds  of  thy  grace,  which  thou  hast  sown  in  the  heart  of  thy 
servant,  by  inclining  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord,  in  which  thou  art  more  immediately  present,  to 
illuminate  the  faithful,  and  to  comfort  and  refresh  all  that  are 
44  weary  and  heavy-laden  with  their  sins.” 

O,  cause  thy  face  thus  comfortably  to  shine  upon  thy  distressed 
servant,  who  now  intends  to  draw  near  to  thee  in  this  sacrament,  as 
thou  hast  commanded  him. 

Help  him , in  the  mean  time,  O Lord,  to  fit  and  prepare  himself 
for  this  holy  communion : fill  his  soul  with  reverence  and  godly 
fear ; with  earnest  desires  and  longings  after  divine  life ; with  se- 
rious repentance  for  all  his  past  offences,  and  hearty  resolutions  of 
living  for  ever  after  unto  Jesus,  who  died  for  him.  O,  let  him  me- 
ditate upon  his  bleeding  Saviour  with  a 64  broken  and  a contrite 
heart,”  which  thou  hast  promised  44  not  to  despise forgive  him  all 
that  is  past,  and  give  him  grace  for  the  future,  to  44  live  more  sober- 
ly, righteously,  and  piously,  in  this  present  world,”  if  it  shall  be  thy 
good  pleasure  to  continue  him  in  it. 
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A Prayer  for  a sick  Person  that  wants  Sleep. 

(From  Bishop  Patricic.) 

Adored  be  thy  love,  thy  wonderful  love,  O most  gracious  God,  who 
hast  so  many  ways  expressed  thy  bounty  towards  us.  Thy  mercies 
in  Christ  Jesus  surpass  all  our  thoughts ; we  are  not  able  to  num- 
ber all  the  other  blessings  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us.  How  much 
do  we  owe  thee  for  the  quiet  sleep  of  but  one  night ! We  see,  in  this 
thy  poor  afflicted  servant,  how  much  we  ought  to  thank  thee  for  this 
single  blessing,  that  our  eyes,  when  we  would  close  them,  are  not 
held  waking. 

Pardon,  good  Lord,  our  ingratitude  for  this  and  all  the  rest  of 
thy  undeserved  mercies : and  be  pleased  graciously  also  to  visit  him , 
who  still  languishes  on  his  sick-bed,  looking  up  to  thee  from  whom 
cometh  our  help.  Renew  his  wasted  spirits  with  comfortable  sleep ; 
compose  him  to  a sweet  and  undisturbed  rest ; refresh  him  thereby 
so  sensibly,  that  he  may  be  restored  to  such  a degree  of  strength,  as 
may  make  him  able,  in  some  measure,  affectionately  to  acknowledge 
thy  goodness,  when  thou  hast  dealt  so  bountifully  with  him : or  if 
thou  delayest  to  bestow  that  blessing  on  him , in  the  multitude  of  his 
thoughts  within  him , let  thy  comforts  delight  his  soul.  If  he  still 
continues  without  any  rest,  grant  that  his  mind  may  rest,  and  repose 
itself  in  the  bosom  of  thy  dearest  love,  and  may  feel  the  most  sensi- 
ble consolations  from  heaven,  not  only  quieting,  but  greatly  rejoicing 
his  heart.  Preserve  the  use  of  his  understanding,  and  let  the  enemy 
have  no  advantage  of  him  ; but  make  him  able  to  say,  “ I will  wait 
patiently  for  the  Lord,  till  he  incline  his  ear  unto  me,  and  hear  my 
cry. — O,  hear  his  prayer,  O Lord,  and  give  ear  unto  his  cry:  O, 
spare  him , that  he  may  recover  strength  before  he  go  hence  ;*  for 
Jesus  Christ’s  sake.  Amen. 

A Prayer  to  he  said  when  the  sick  Person  grows  light-headed. 

(From  Bishop  Patrick.) 

O Lord,  look  down  from  heaven  in  pity  and  compassion,  upon  this 
thine  afflicted  servant,  who  is  not  able  now  to  look  up  to  thee : the 
more  sorrowful  his  condition  grows,  the  fitter  object  he  is  of  thine 
infinite  mercies ; who  acceptest,  we  humbly  hope,  of  the  submission 
he  made  of  himself  \ in  the  beginning  of  his  sickness,  to  thine  almigh- 
ty wisdom  and  goodness.  And  therefore,  since  it  is  thy  pleasure  to 
suffer  his  distemper  to  proceed  to  this  dangerous  extremity,  do  thou 
no  less  graciously  love  him , and  delight  in  him , than  if  he  could  still 
give  up  himself  to  thy  blessed  will. 

And  hear,  O most  merciful  Father,  our  prayers,  in  his  behalf, 
when  he  can  no  longer  commend  himself  to  thy  mercies.  Pardon, 
good  Lord,  pardon  all  his  sins ; impute  not  to  him  any  of  his  former 
follies ; lay  not  to  his  charge  his  not  improving,  or  misusing,  his 
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reason  and  understanding,  which  we  earnestly,  but  humbly,  entreat 
thee  to  restore  to  him , together  with  such  a measure  of  thy  divine 
grace,  as  may  quicken  and  assist  him  to  employ  his  thoughts  to  the 
best  purposes,  especially  in  meditating  on  thy  mercies,  in  studying 
thy  praise,  and  in  exhorting  all  others  to  love  thee,  to  trust  in  thee, 
and  sincerely  obey  thee. 

And  while  he  remains  thus  deprived  of  his  reason,  be  pleased  to 
quiet  and  compose  his  spirits,  or  to  prevent  all  furious  motions  there, 
or  quickly  to  abate  such  violent  passions,  if  any  arise : for  which 
end,  be  pleased  to  remove  all  frightful  imaginations  far  from  him , 
and  suffer  not  the  evil  one  to  approach  him ; preserve  him  from 
doing  any  harm,  either  to  himself  or  to  any  others.  “ Forsake  him 
not,  O Lord  our  God,  be  not  far  from  him.  Make  haste  to  help 
him,  O Lord  our  salvation.”* 

“ So  will  we  give  thanks  unto  thee  for  ever.” 

“ We  will  be  still  praising  thee,  and  showing  forth  thy  loving 
kindness  to  those  who  succeed  us :” 

“ That  they  may  set  their  hope  in  thee  our  God,  and  not  forget 
thy  works,  but  keep  thy  commandments.”  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a Person  when  Danger  is  apprehended  by  excessive  Sleep. 

(From  Mr.  Kettlewell.) 

O merciful  God,  let  not  this  deep  sleep,  which  is  fallen  on  thy  ser- 
vant, prove  the  sleep  of  death ; make  it  the  sleep  of  a recovering 
person,  to  relieve  and  revive  him : and  awake  him  out  of  it  in  thy 
due  time,  to  offer  thee  praise,  and  to  labour  still  among  us  in  doing 
thee  honour  and  service. 

But  if  thou  art  pleased  to  take  him  to  thyself,  Lord,  remember 
and  accept  of  all  his  former  prayers  and  repentance,  faith  and  pa- 
tience. ' 

Look  not  upon  his  sins,  but  to  pardon  them ; nor  on  his  weak- 
nesses, but  to  pity  them ; and  when  he  awakes  in  the  next  world, 
let  him  find  himself  surrounded  with  light  and  bliss,  instead  of 
gloominess  and  sorrow,  and  awake  to  eternal  life. 

Lord,  hear  us  for  this  thy  weak  servant  in  distress.  Hear  our 
prayers  for  him , who  seems  not  able  now  to  offer  up  any  prayers  to 
thee  for  himself.  And  accept  both  him  and  us  to  the  blessed  enjoy- 
ment of  thy  love;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a Person  lying  insensible  on  a Sick-bed. 

O thou  Preserver  of  men,  who  knowest  the  frailty  of  our  constitu- 
tions ; how  soon  our  senses  may  fail  us,  and  our  understanding  de- 
part from  us ; to  what  accidents,  distempers,  and  decays,  our  weak 
nature  is  subject ; even  such  as  may  make  the  most  acute  and  judi- 
cious quickly  become  as  fools ; and  the  ablest  and  strongest,  weak 
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and  insensible ; O look  down,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  thy  servant, 
who  now  lies  in  such  a weak  and  insensible  condition. 

The  less  able  he  is  to  assist  himself,  the  more  need  hath  he  of  our 
prayers,  and  of  thy  tender  mercy  to  him.  O thou  great  Creator  of 
the  world,  who  broughtest  light  out  of  darkness,  and  madest  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  and  canst  restore  our  dead  bodies  again  after  they  are 
mouldered  into  dust,  be  pleased  to  repel  the  clouds  of  darkness 
which  now  have  taken  away  the  light  of  our  brother's  understand- 
ing, and  rendered  him  a companion  for  the  dead. 

Quicken  him  again,  O Lord,  and  restore  him  to  his  former  senses, 
that  his  soul  may  bless  and  praise  thy  holy  name. 

Hear  our  petitions,  O Lord,  and  receive  our  prayers  for  our  bro- 
ther, that  this  image  of  death  may  not  be  converted  into  death  itself, 
but  that  he  may  live  to  proclaim  thy  power,  and  to  celebrate  thy 
praises  longer  upon  earth. 

But  if  it  be  thy  will  to  remove  him  hence  in  this  insensible  condi- 
tion, O pardon,  we  beseech  thee,  all  his  offences,  and  accept  of  the 
preparation  and  repentance  that  he  was  able  to  make  before  the  dis- 
temper prevailed  upon  him  in  so  deadly  a manner.  Receive  him , O 
Lord,  into  the  arms  of  thy  mercy,  and  accept  him , for  thy  well-be- 
loved Son’s  sake ; that  so  this  short  night  may  quickly  be  turned 
into  everlasting  day ; and,  after  these  dark  shadows  are  removed,  he 
may  find  himself  in  a heaven  of  happiness,  where,  44  in  thy  light,  he 
may  see  light”  for  ever.  Amen . 

A Prayer  for  one  who  hath  been  a notoriously  wicked  Liver. 

O Lord  God,  of  infinite  goodness  and  compassion,  whose  mercies 
are  over  all  thy  works ; who  makest  the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  rain 
to  descend,  upon  the  44  unjust”  as  well  as  the  44  just,”  and  art  kind 
even  to  the  most  unthankful ; we  humbly  beseech  thee  to  look  down 
in  mercy  upon  this  thy  unworthy  servant,  who  hath  so  long  44  tramp- 
led upon  the  riches  of  thy  goodness,  not  knowing  that  it  should  lead 
to  repentance.” 

Let  thy  rod,  therefore,  awaken  him  now  to  a sense  of  his  condi- 
tion, whom  thy  goodness  hath  not  reclaimed,  and  let  him  still  find 
mercy  at  thy  hands,  notwithstanding  his  continual  abuse  of  it. 

Thou  hast  promised,  O Lord,  that,  44  when  the  wicked  man  turn- 
eth  away  from  his  wickedness  which  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.”  O 
make  good  this  thy  promise  to  thy  servant  here,  who  stands  in  so 
much  need  of  it. 

44  Hide  thy  face  from  his  sins,  and  blot  out  all  his  iniquities :” 
though  they  be  44  red  as  scarlet,”  yet  do  thou  make  them  44  white  as 
snow,”  by  repentance,  which  we  beg  of  thee  to  give  him , and  to  ac- 
cept, though  late,  through  thine  infinite  mercies. 

Simon  Magus,  though  in  the  44  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  bond  of 
iniquity,”  was  exhorted  to  repent,  and  to  pray  for  pardon:  and 
therefore  we  hope  the  gate  of  life  is  still  open  for  our  brother , though 
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he  hath  so  long  shut  himself  out  of  it,  by  going  on  in  a course  that 
leadeth  to  the  “ chambers  of  death.” 

Blessed  Lord,  let  thy  terrors  at  length  awaken  him  out  of  this 
lethargical  condition,  before  he  is  overtaken  by  thy  judgments. 
Afflict  him  here,  that  thou  mayest  spare  him  hereafter.  Soften  his 
heart,  that  he  may  bewail  his  ill-spent  life,  like  Mary  Magdalen, 
with  tears  of  contrition. 

O quicken  him  to  a sense  of  his  duty,  and  of  his  danger,  before  it 
be  too  late : and  when  thou  hast  brought  him  to  his  right  mind,  re- 
ceive him , we  beseech  thee,  as  the  compassionate  father  did  his  pro- 
digal son,  or  the  shepherd  his  lost  sheep. 

Thou,  O Lord,  who  didst  pardon  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  hear 
our  prayers  for  our  brother , in  these  his  great,  and,  for  any  thing 
we  know,  his  last  agonies. 

And  as  the  forementioned  instances  are  lively  significations  of  thine 
unbounded  goodness,  and  were  written  for  our  comfort  and  instruc- 
tion, that  none  should  despair  of  pardon ; so  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence we  now  recommend  this  our  distressed  brother  to  thy  divine 
protection,  beseeching  thee  to  forgive  all  that  is  past,  and  to  receive 
him  at  last  into  thine  “ everlasting  habitation.”  Amen . 

A Prayer  for  one  who  is  hardened  and  impenitent. 

Lord  God  Almighty,  who  art  the  “ Father  of  our  spirits,”  and  who 
cc  turnest  the  hearts  of  men  as  thou  pleasest ; who  hast  mercy  on 
whom  thou  wilt  have  mercy,  and  whom  thou  wilt  thou  hardenest 
let  thy  merciful  ears  be  open,  we  pray  thee,  to  the  supplications 
which  we  now  offer  to  thy  Divine  Majesty,  in  the  behalf  of  this  thy 
servant,  who  appears  insensible  of  his  sin  and  folly,  and  on  whom  all 
means  to  lead  him  to  repentance  have  hitherto  seemed  vain  and  inef- 
fectual. Take  from  him , we  humbly  entreat  thee,  all  ignorance  and 
hardness  of  heart : remove  from  him  all  prejudice  against,  and  con- 
tempt of,  thy  sacred  word  and  ministry : let  him  no  longer  “ make 
a mock  of  sin,”  but  be  sensible  that  the  wisdom  he  has  hitherto  glo- 
ried in,  is  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  folly.  Open  thou  his 
eyes,  that  he  may  4 4 see  the  wonderful  things  of  thy  law.”  Show  thy 
mercy  upon  him , and  grant  him  thy  salvation.  Convince  him  of  the 
vanity  and  madness,  as  well  as  danger,  of  his  past  ways. 

His  understanding,  we  fear,  is  now  darkened,  and  his  heart  har- 
dened through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin : O,  do  thou  enlighten  his 
dark  mind,  and  let  him  at  last  see  the  beauties  of  holiness,  which 
have  so  long  been  hidden  from  his  eyes.  Take  from  him  this 
“ stony  heart,  and  give  him  a heart  of  flesh.”  Awaken  his  slumber- 
ing and  inattentive  soul,  that  it  may  delight  in  things  agreeable  to 
its  nature,  and  be  employed  in  things  that  make  for  its  everlasting 
peace.  O give  him  understanding,  and  he  shall  yet  live.  Thou  that 
canst  revive  souls  which  are  dead  in  sin  and  trespasses,  and  make 
even  such  as  lie  in  the  grave  of  corruption  to  become  glorious  saints 
and  even  martyrs  for  religion,  hear  our  prayers  for  our  brother , who 
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seems  to  be  on  the  brink  of  destruction ; and  pity  poor  sinners  that  ,, 
have  not  pity  on  themselves. 

It  is  the  unhappiness  of  being  long  accustomed  to  sin,  that  we  are  L ], 
not  soon  made  sensible  of  our  errors,  nor  easily  made  to  know  them.  | , 
It  is  the  pride  of  our  nature  to  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  our  p 
faults,  and  to  confess  our  sins : but  let  thy  grace,  O God,  teach  us 
to  deny  this  ungodly  lust.  Do  thou  humble  in  us  all  high  and  vain  i j, 
imaginations ; suppress  all  proud  thoughts  and  haughty  opinions  of  ‘ 
ourselves.  Give  us  all  (and  particularly  thy  servant,  for  whom  we  | 
are  now  interceding)  a sense  of  our  own  vileness ; give  us  unfeigned 
repentance  for  all  the  errors  of  our  life  past ; that,  being  cast  down, 
thou  mayest  raise  us  up,  and  become  merciful  to  us,  miserable  sinners. 

Let  us  all  find,  by  blessed  experience,  that  “ we  grow  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;”  and  that  “his 
commandments”  are  not  “ grievous”  to  us,  but  rather  the  delight  and 
desire  of  our  souls ; that  so  at  last  we  may  be  presented  to  him  i 
“ holy  and  unblameable,  and  unreprovable  in  his  sight.”  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a sick  Woman  that  is  with  Child. 

O God,  the  help  of  all  that  put  their  trust  in  thee,  the  support  of  | 
the  weak,  and  the  relief  of  the  needy  ; look  with  pity  upon  this  wo- 
man thy  servant,  who  at  best  acknowledgeth  herself  but  a weak  and 
helpless  creature,  but  much  more  so  now  in  her  present  condition,  | 
when  thou  hast  added  weakness  to  weakness,  and  made  her  to  tra-  j 
vail  with  much  sickness,  together  with  the  burden  of  child-bearing,  j 

O Lord,  be  thou  graciously  pleased  to  proportion  thy  strength  to  | 
her  weakness,  and  as  pains  and  sorrow  take  hold  upon  her,  inspire 
her  with  fresh  vigour  and  courage  to  rely  upon  thee,  her  only  sup- 
port in  time  of  need,  and  the  rock  of  her  salvation. 

Let  her  not  be  disquieted  with  the  fear  of  any  evil,  since  none  can 
happen  unto  her  without  thy  permission ; but  give  her  grace,  pa- 
tiently to  resign  herself  to  thy  blessed  will  in  all  things,  who  know- 
est  what  is  best  for  her,  and  wilt  lay  no  more  upon  her,  we  trust,  than 
thou  wilt  enable  her  to  bear. 

Bring  strength,  O Lord,  out  of  weakness,  and  health  out  of  sick- 
ness ; and  make  her,  in  thy  good  time,  a joyful  mother  of  a hopeful 
child,  which  may  do  good  in  its  generation,  and  be  an  instrument  of 
thy  glory  here,  and  a blessed  inhabitant  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom 
hereafter.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a Woman  in  the  Time  of  her  Travail. 

(From  Bishop  Patrick.) 

O most  Mighty  Lord,  who  hast  given  us  innumerable  pledges  of  thy 
love,  and  encouraged  us  to  trust  in  thee  for  ever,  and  to  expect  with 
quiet  and  patient  minds  the  issue  of  thy  wise  and  good  providence ; 
we  most  humbly  commend  thy  servant,  in  this  her  extremity,  to  thy 
care  and  blessing ; beseeching  thee  to  give  her  a gracious  deliverance, 
and  to  ease  her  of  the  burden  wherewith  she  labours.  We  ourselves 
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are  monuments  of  that  mercy  which  we  beg  of  thee.  Thou  didst 
preserve  our  weak  and  imperfect  frame,  before  we  were  born.  Thou 
hast  succoured  and  supported  us  ever  since,  many  times  beyond  our 
hopes,  and  always  beyond  our  deservings.  We  commit  ourselves 
and  every  thing  belonging  unto  us,  most  heartily  into  thy  hands ; 
remembering  that  thou  hast  the  same  power  and  goodness  still,  by 
which  we  came  into  the  light  of  the  living.  We  cannot  desire  to  be 
better  provided  for,  than  as  thy  infinite  wisdom  judgeth  most  con- 
venient for  us ; unto  that  we  refer  ourselves,  beseeching  thee,  if  it 
be  thy  good  pleasure,  that  her  deliverance  may  be  as  speedy  as  her 
cries  unto  thee ; or  her  patience  as  great  and  long  as  her  pains. 
Thou  who  ripenest  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  then  givest  us  the 
gathering  of  them  to  our  comfort,  blast  not,  we  beseech  thee,  the 
^ fruit  of  the  womb  ; but  bring  it  to  maturity,  and  deliver  it  safe  into 
thy  servant’s  hand  as  a new  pledge  of  thy  goodness  to  her,  to  be  an 
instrument  of  thy  glory,  and  a future  comfort  and  blessing  to  thy 
servant,  who  travails  in  so  much  pain  with  it  now.  Or  if  thou  hast 
otherwise  determined,  Lord,  give  her  grace  to  submit  to  thy  holy 
will,  and  to  rest  satisfied  in  thy  wise  appointments,  and  never  to  dis- 
trust thy  goodness  and  care  over  her.  blear  us,  O Father  of  mer- 
cies, and  pardon  her’s  and  all  our  offences,  and  pity  our  infirmities  : 
make  us  more  thankful  for  what  we  have  received,  and  more  fit  for 
the  blessing  which  we  now  request ; and  prepare  us  for  all  thy  future 
mercies,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  the  next,  through  thy  infinite  love 
and  compassion  declared  to  us,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a Woman  who  cannot  he  delivered  without  Difficulty  and  Hazard. 

O Lord  God  of  all  comfort  and  consolation,  who  art  the  refuge  of 
the  distressed,  and  the  help  of  all  that  depend  upon  thee ; we  thy 
unworthy  servants  do  now  offer  up  our  supplications  at  the  throne 
of  thy  majesty,  in  the  behalf  of  this  thy  servant,  who  is  in  great  pain 
and  misery.  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  bring  the  child  to  the  birth, 
but  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth.  On  this  account,  thy  ser- 
vant is  in  violent  agonies,  crying  out  in  her  pangs,  and  pouring  out 
her  soul  to  thee  in  prayer.  O grant  that  “ it  may  be  in  an  accept- 
able time."” 

“ Thou  art  our  salvation  ; thou  shalt  preserve  us  from  trouble  ; 
thou  shalt  compass  us  about  with  songs  of  deliverance.”  O let  thy 
servant  feel  these  blessed  effects  of  thy  goodness  ; and  as  thqu  hast 
brought  to  the  birth,  enable  her,  we  beseech  thee,  to  bring  forth, 
that  she  may  rejoice  in  the  workmanship  of  thy  hands,  and  tell  of  all 
thy  wondrous  works. 

Consider  the  low  estate  of  thine  handmaid,  and  deliver  her  “ soul 
from  death,  her  eyes  from  tears,  and  her  feet  from  falling.  Gra- 
cious art  thou,  O Lord,  and  righteous;  thou  preservest  the  simple, 
and  helpest  those  that  are  in  misery.”  Help  thy  servant  therefore 
now,  we  humbly  entreat  thee,  who  stands  in  so  much  need  of  it. 
Accept  her  tears,  and  assuage  her  pain,  as  shall  seem  most  expedient 
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for  her.  And  forasmuch  as  she  putteth  her  whole  trust  in  thee,  ji 
give  her  strength  and  patience  proportionable  to  all  her  pains  and 
agonies.  Support  her  spirits  under  them,  and,  if  thou  pleasest, 
carry  her  safely  through  the  same,  and  “ make  her  to  hear  of  joy 
and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice.” 

“ Restore  unto  her,  O Lord,  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold 
her  with  thy  free  Spirit ; then  shall  she  teach  transgressors  thy  way,  1 
and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee.  Deliver  her”  from  this 
great  affliction,  “ O God,  thou  God  of  our  salvation,  and  her  tongue  | 
shall  sing  aloud  of  thy  righteousness.” 

* Thy  mercies  and  power  are  still  the  same,  and  will  be  the  same 
for  ever.  O let  them  now  be  shown  in  this  thy  servant’s  delivery,  j 
as  they  have  been  formerly  on  the  like  occasion  ; that  so,  by  having  i 
fresh  instances  of  thy  loving-kindness,  she  may  still  praise  thee  more  j. 
and  more. 

O perfect  her  repentance,  and  pardon  her  sins.  Give  her  patience  | 
whilst  she  lives,  and  peace  when  she  dies,  and,  after  death,  the  hap-  j 
piness  of  a blessed  eternity,  which  thou  hast  promised  and  prepared  j 
for  all  that  love  and  fear  thee;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  j 
Amen. 

A Prayer for  Grace  and  Assistance  for  a Woman,  after  Delivery,  but  still  in  i 

Danger. 

(From  Mr.  Kettlewell.) 

0 Father  of  mercies,  what  thanks  can  we  worthily  give  unto  thee  I 
for  thine  unspeakable  goodness  to  this  thy  servant,  and  her  helpless 
infant,  and  for  the  wondrous  things  which  thou  hast  done  for  her  ? 
The  pangs  of  death  compassed  her,  and  she  found  trouble  and  sor-  i 
row.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  was  opened,  and  ready  to  shut  itself 
upon  her : but  thou  hast  graciously  assuaged  her  pains,  and  turned 
her  sorrows  into  joy. 

Lord,  we  will  ever  adore  and  magnify  thy  mercy,  which  has  dealt  | 
so  lovingly  with  her,  and  praise  thy  truth  and  faithfulness,  which 
have  not  suffered  her  hopes  to  fail.  We  will  never  forget  how  mind- 
ful thou  hast  been  of  the  low  estate  of  thy  handmaid ; for  she  has 
been  supported  by  thy  power,  O blessed  God,  in  her  greatest  weak- 
ness. She  has  tasted  thy  goodness  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pangs  and 
sorrows. 

Perfect,  O Lord,  that  deliverance  to  her  which  thou  hast  most 
graciously  begun,  and  let  her  not  be  lost,  after  the  wonders  which 
thou  hast  already  done  for  her. 

Continue  her  patience,  and  her  humble  dependance  on  thee,  under 
the  pains  and  accidents  to  which  she  is  still  exposed.  Support  her 
spirits,  and  raise  her  up  again  in  thy  due  time.  Thy  mercy  and 
power  are  still  the  same,  and  will  be  the  same  for  ever.  O let  them 
still  be  shown  for  her  recovery,  as  they  have  been  already  for  her 
delivery ; let  them  be  shown  upon  her,  that  she  may  praise  thee 
more  and  more. 

* This  is  to  be  omitted,  if  it  be  the  first  child. 
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But  if,  in  thy  paternal  providence,  whereunto  we  pray  she  may 
willingly  commit  herself,  thou  hast  determined  otherwise  concerning 
! her,  thy  blessed  will  be  done.  Dispose  her  either  to  life  or  death,  as 
| thou  pleasest,  only  in  both  to  thy  mercy  : and  whether  living  or  dy- 
! ing,  let  her  still  please  thee,  and  be  thou  her  portion.  O perfect 
her  repentance,  and  give  her  patience  whilst  she  lives,  and  peace  when 
she  dies,  and  after  that,  the  happiness  of  a blessed  eternity,  which 
j thou  hast  prepared  for  all  that  truly  fear  thee;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

If  the  child  be  living,  this  mav  be  added. 

Preserve  likewise  her  tender  infant,  O Father  of  mercies,  and  let 
its  own  weakness,  and  our  cries,  commend  it  to  thy  care. 

Keep  it  also  afterward  in  health  and  safety,  and  as  it  increases  in 
years  and  stature,  let  it  increase  in  wisdom,  and  in  thy  fear.  We  beg 
not  for  it  wealth  or  greatness,  but  wisdom  to  know  and  to  serve  thee. 
For,  O Lord,  we  do  not  desire  life,  either  for  ourselves  or  it,  but 
that  we  may  live  to  thee,  and  grow  daily  in  love  and  thankfulness 
for  all  thy  mercies,  and  in  faith  and  patience,  and  all  holy  obedi- 
ence, which  may  fit  us  for  the  happiness  which  thou  hast  promised ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Amen. 

Prayers  for  a sick  Child. 

[Visitation  Office.] 

O Almighty  God  and  merciful  Father,  to  whom  alone  belong  the 
issues  of  life  and  death  ; look  down  from  heaven,  we  humbly  beseech 
thee,  with  the  eyes  of  mercy  upon  this  child,  now  lying  upon  the  bed 
of  sickness : visit  him , O Lord,  with  thy  salvation  ; deliver  him  in 
thy  good  appointed  time  from  his  bodily  pain,  and  save  his  soul  for 
thy  mercy’s  sake  ; that  if  it  shall  be  thy  good  pleasure  to  prolong 
his  days  here  on  earth,  he  may  live  to  thee,  and  be  an  instrument  of 
thy  glory,  by  serving  thee  faithfully,  and  doing  good  in  his  genera- 
tion ; or  else  receive  him  into  those  heavenly  habitations,  where  the 
souls  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus  enjoy  perpetual  rest  and 
felicity.  Grant  this,  for  thy  mercy’s  sake ; through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

(From  Mr.  Kettlewell.) 

Lord,  pity  the  troubles  and  weakness  of  this  infant,  and  pity  our 
sorrows,  who  are  afflicted  with  it,  and  for  it.  Ease  it  of  its  pains, 
and  strengthen  it  when  it  lies  struggling  for  life.  Raise  it  up  again, 
if  it  shall  please  thee,  to  grow  in  years  and  stature,  in  wisdom  and 
virtue ; and  thereby  to  comfort  us,  and  glorify  thee. 

We  believe,  O Almighty  Father,  that  thou  knowest  best  what  is 
fit,  both  for  it  and  us,  and  wilt  do  what  is  fit  for  both,  and  therefore 
we  leave  it  to  thee,  to  dispose  of  it  as  thou  pleasest.  But  whether  it 
be  to  life  or  death,  let  it  be  thine  in  both,  and  either  preserve  it  to 
be  thy  true  and  faithful  servant  here  on  earth,  or  take  it  to  the  bless- 
edness of  thy  children  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; through  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
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A Prayer  for  a Person  who,  from  a Slate  of  Health,  is  suddenly  seized  with 
the  Symptoms  of  Death . 


m 

k 

lie 


O most  gracious  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  judge  of  the  ; ' l 


as  any  one  of  us  seems  to  be  in  at  present,  and  therefore  our  concern 
is  so  much  the  greater  to  behold  so  sudden  a change,  and  so  unlook-  11 
ed-for  an  instance  of  our  mortality. 

We  know,  O Lord,  thou  canst  bring  back  from  the  brink  of  the  ' 
grave,  and  as  suddenly  raise  thy  servant  again  as  thou  hast  cast  him 
down,  and  therefore  we  think  it  not  too  late  to  implore  thy  mercy 
upon  him  for  his  recovery  ; at  least  we  beg  of  thee  to  spare  him  a 
little,  that  he  may  recover  his  strength,  and  have  time  to  make  his  t 
peace  with  thee,  “ before  he  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen.”  But  if 
it  be  thy  will  to  remove  him  at  this  time  into  another  world,  O let  the 
miracles  of  thy  compassion,  and  thy  wonderful  mercy,  supply  to  him 
the  want  of  the  usual  measures  of  time,  that  he  may  fit  himself  for 
eternity.  And  let  the  greatness  of  his  calamity  be  a means  to  pro- 
cure his  pardon  for  those  defects  and  degrees  of  unreadiness  which 
this  sudden  stroke  hath  caused.  And  teach  us  all,  we  beseech  thee, 
from  this  unexpected  fate  of  our  brother , to  be  continually  upon  our 
guard,  and  to  watch  and  pray,  since  we  know  not  the  hour  when  the 
46  Mastei\of  the  house  cometh,”  whether  “ in  the  evening,  or  at  mid- 
night, or  in  the  morning.” 

Lord  thou  hast  now  called  thy  servant  before  he  was  aware  of  it ; 

O give  him  such  a great  and  effectual  repentance  in  this  exigence, 
that  in  a short  time  it  may  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  many  days. 
Thou  regardest,  O Lord,  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts  more  than  the 
measures  of  time,  in  our  conversion ; accept,  therefore,  we  beseech 
thee,  the  few  minutes  of  thy  servant’s  unfeigned  tears  and  humilia- 
tion for  his  sins,  as  if  they  were  hours  and  days  of  a longer  prepara- 
tion ; and  let  it  be  thy  pleasure  to  rescue  him  from  all  the  evils  he 
deserves,  and  all  the  evils  he  fears,  that  in  the  songs  of  eternity  which 
angels  and  saints  shall  sing  to  the  glory  of  thy  name,  this  also  may 
be  reckoned  amongst  thine  invaluable  mercies,  that  thou  hast  re- 
deemed his  soul  from  death,  and  made  him  partaker  of  eternal  life ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


living  and  of  the  dead,  behold  thy  servants  turning  to  thee  for  pity 
and  mercy,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  this  thy  servant.  It  was  but 
lately  that  we  beheld  him  in  as  promising  a state  of  health  and  life, 


a 


A Prayer  for  a sick  Person,  when  there  appear  eth  small  Hope  of  Recovery. 

[Visitation  Office.] 

O Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort,  our  only  help  in  time 
of  need  ; we  fly  unto  thee  for  succour  in  behalf  of  this  thy  servant, 
here  lying  under  thy  hand  in  great  weakness  of  body.  Look  gra- 
ciously upon  him,  O Lord,  and  the  more  the  outward  man  decayeth, 
strengthen  him,  we  beseech  thee,  so  much  the  more  continually  with 
thy  grace  and  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  Give  him  unfeigned 
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repentance  for  all  the  errors  of  Ms  life  past,  and  steadfast  faith  in  thy 
Son  Jesus,  that  Ms  sins  may  be  forgiven  and  Ms  pardon  sealed  in 
heaven,  “before  he  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen.”  We  know,  O 
Lord,  that  there  is  no  work  impossible  with  thee,  and  that,  if  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  even  yet  raise  Mm  up,  and  grant  him  a longer  con- 
tinuance among  us.  Yet  forasmuch  as  in  all  appearance  the  time  of 
Ms  dissolution  draweth  near,  so  fit  and  prepare  Aim,  we  beseech  thee, 
against  the  hour  of  death,  that  after  his  departure  hence  in  peace, 
and  in  thy  favour,  Ms  soul  may  be  received  into  thine  everlasting 
kingdom ; through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son,  our  Sa- 
viour. Amen. 

A general  Prayer  for  Preparation  and  Readiness  to  die. 

Lord,  “ what  is  our  life,  but  a vapour,  which  appeareth  for  a little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away  ?”  Even  at  the  longest,  how  short 
and  transitory  ! and  when  we  think  ourselves  most  secure,  yet  we 
know  not  what  a day  may  bring  forth ; nor  how  soon  thou  mayest 
come,  before  we  are  aware,  to  call  us  to  our  last  account. 

Quickly  shall  we  be  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again.  Quickly  shall  we  be  snatched  away  hence,  and 
our  place  here  shall  know  us  no  more. 

Our  bodies  shall  soon  lie  down  in  the  grave,  and  our  souls  be  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  to  receive  our  ever- 
lasting doom ; and  yet,  O Lord,  how  do  the  generality  of  mankind 
live  in  this  world,  as  if  they  were  never  to  leave  it ! How  unmindful 
are  we  all  o*"  our  departure ! how  improvident  of  our  time ! how 
careless  of  our  souls,  and  negligent  in  our  preparations  for  eternity  ! 
so  that  thou  mightest  justly  cut  us  off  in  the  midst  of  our  sins  and 
our  unpreparedness  to  appear  before  thee.  But,  O God  of  all  comfort 
and  mercy,  remember  not  our  sins  against  thee,  but  remember  thy 
own  love  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  thy  tender  mercies  which  have 
been  ever  of  old.  O,  remember  how  short  our  time  is,  and  “ so  teach 
us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.” 

In  the  days  of  our  health  and  prosperity,  let  us,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  our  brother's  weakness,  remember  our  own  approaching  fate ; 
and  let  him , from  the  sudden  change  of  health  to  sickness,  consider 
how  few  and  evil  all  Ms  days  have  been,  and  that  there  is  no  satis- 
faction in  any  thing,  but  in  knowing  thee,  O God.  Lord,  what  have 
we  to  do  in  this  world,  but  to  devote  ourselves  wholly  to  thy  service, 
and  to  make  ready  for  the  world  to  come  ? O,  that  we  may  all  of  us 
be  mindful  of  this  “one  thing  necessary,”  that  we  may  finish  our 
“ work,”  before  we  finish  our  “ course.” 

Quicken  thy  servant,  O Lord,  into  a powerful  and  serious  consid- 
eration of  these  things,  now  thou  hast  brought  him  into  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  them.  Instruct  and  assist  him  in  this  great 
work  of  preparation  to  die.  Show  Mm  how  to  do  it,  and  help  Mm 
with  good  success  to  perform  it ; that  when  the  time  of  Ms  dissolu- 
tion draweth  near,  he  may  have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  resign  him- 
self willingly  and  cheerfully  into  thy  hands,  as  into  the  hands  of  a 
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merciful  Creator,  there  to  remain  with  thee  for  ever  in  that  blessed 
place  where  sin  and  sickness  and  death  shall  be  no  more.  Amen. 


:: 

I 


A commendatory  Prayer  for  a sick  Person  at  the  point  of  Departure.  1 1 11 

[Visitation  Office.] 

O Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  It  ' 
perfect ; we  humbly  commend  the  soul  of  this  thy  servant  our  dear 
brother  into  thy  hands,  as  into  the  hands  of  a faithful  Creator,  and 
most  merciful  Saviour ; humbly  beseeching  thee,  that  it  may  be  ac- 
ceptable in  thy  sight.  And  teach  us,  who  survive,  by  this  and  other 
daily  instances  of  mortality,  to  see  how  frail  and  uncertain  our  own 
condition  is,  and  so  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  seriously  apply 
our  hearts  to  that  holy  and  heavenly  wisdom,  which  may  bring  us  to 
life  everlasting ; through  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

A Litany  for  a sick  Person  at  the  time  of  Departure. 

(From  Bishop  Andrews.) 

O God,  the  Father  of  heaven. 

Have  mercy  upon  him : 

Keep  and  defend  him. 

O God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

Have  mercy  upon  him : 

Save  and  deliver  him. 

O God  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
Have  mercy  upon  him : 

Strengthen  and  comfort  him. 

O,  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity, 

Have  mercy  upon  him. 

Remember  not,  Lord,  his  offences ; call  not  to  mind  the  offences 
of  his  forefathers ; but  spare  him i,  good  Lord,  spare  thy  servant, 
whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  thy  precious  blood,  and  be  not  angry 
with  him  for  ever. 

From  thy  wrath  and  indignation  ; from  the  fear  of  death ; from 
the  guilt  and  burden  of  his  sins,  and  from  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
the  last  judgment ; 

Good  Lord,  deliver  him. 

From  the  sting  of  conscience ; from  impatience,  distrust,  or  de- 
spair ; and  from  the  extremity  of  sickness  or  agony,  which  may  any 
ways  withdraw  his  mind  from  thee ; 

Good  Lord,  deliver  him. 

From  the  powers  of  darkness ; from  the  illusions  and  assaults  of 
our  ghostly  enemy ; and  from  the  bitter  pangs  of  eternal  death  ; 
Good  Lord,  deliver  him. 

From  all  danger  and  distress ; from  all  terrors  and  torments ; from 
all  pains  and  punishments,  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul ; 

Good  Lord,  deliver  him. 

By  thy  manifold  and  great  mercies ; by  the  manifold  and  great 
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mercies  of  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son ; by  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat; 
by  his  strong  crying  and  tears ; by  his  bitter  cross  and  passion ; by 
his  resurrection  and  ascension ; by  his  intercession  and  mediation ; 
and  by  the  graces  and  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

Good  Lord,  deliver  him. 

In  this  time  of  extremity  ; in  his  last  and  greatest  need  ; in  the 
hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment; 

Good  Lord,  deliver  him. 

We  sinners  do  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  O Lord  God  ; that  it  may 
please  thee  to  be  his  defender  and  keeper ; to  remember  him  with  the 
favour  thou  bearest  unto  thy  people,  and  to  visit  him  with  thy  salva- 
tion : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  save  and  deliver  his  soul  from  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  to  receive  it  to  thy  mercy,  and  to  give  him  a 
quiet  and  joyful  departure  : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  be  merciful,  and  to  forgive  all  the  sins 
and  offences,  which  at  any  time  of  his  life  he  hath  committed  against 
thee : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  not  to  lay  to  his  charge,  what  in  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  or  in  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  pride  of  life,  he  hath 
committed  against  thee : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  not  to  lay  to  his  charge,  what,  in  the 
fierceness  of  his  wrath,  or  in  vain  and  idle  words,  he  hath  committed 
against  thee : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  make  him  partaker  of  all  thy  mercies, 
and  promises,  in  Christ  Jesus: 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  grant  his  body  rest  and  peace,  and  a 
part  in  the  blessed  resurrection  of  life  and  glory  : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  vouchsafe  his  soul  the  enjoyment  of 
everlasting  happiness,  with  all  the  blessed  saints,  in  thy  heavenly 
kingdom : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord. 

Son  of  God,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us. 

O Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world ; 

Grant  him  thy  peace. 

O Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world ; 

Have  mercy  upon  him. 

O Saviour  of  the  world,  &c.  ) 

Unto  thy  gracious,  &c.  j aS  m P’ 
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Form  of  recommending  the  Soul  to  God,  in  her  Departure  from  the  Body. 
(From  Bishop  Cosins.) 

Into  thy  merciful  hands,  O Lord,  we  commend  the  soul  of  this  thy 
servant,  now  departing  from  the  body.  Receive  him , we  humbly 
beseech  thee,  into  the  arms  of  thy  mercy,  into  the  glorious  society 
of  thy  saints  in  heaven.  Amen. 

God  the  Father,  who  hath  created  thee ; God  the  Son,  who  hath 
redeemed  thee ; God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  hath  infused  his  grace 
into  thee ; be  now  and  evermore  thy  defence,  assist  thee  in  this  thy 
last  trial,  and  bring  thee  to  everlasting  life.  Amen. 

(From  Bishop  Taylor.) 

I. 

O holy  and  most  gracious  Jesus,  we  humbly  recommend  the  soul 
of  thy  servant  into  thy  hands,  thy  most  merciful  hands : let  thy  bless- 
ed angels  stand  in  ministry  about  thy  servant,  and  protect  him  in 
his  departure.  Amen. 

II. 

Lord,  receive  the  soul  of  this  thy  servant : enter  not  into  judgment 
with  him  ; spare  him  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  thy  most  pre- 
cious blood,  and  deliver  him  from  all  evil  and  mischief,  from  the 
crafts  and  assaults  of  the  devil,  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  from 
everlasting  condemnation.  Amen. 

III. 

Lord,  impute  not  unto  him  the  follies  of  his  youth,  nor  any  of  the 
errors  of  his  life ; but  strengthen  him  in  his  agony,  and  carry  him 
safely  through  the  last  distress.  Let  not  his  faith  waver,  nor  his 
hope  fail,  nor  his  charity  be  diminished ; let  him  die  in  peace,  and 
rest  in  hope,  and  rise  in  glory.  Amen. 

O Saviour  of  the  world,  who  by  thy  cross  and  precious  blood  hast 
redeemed  us ; save  and  help  this  thy  departing  servant,  we  humbly 
beseech  thee,  O Lord.  Amen. 

Unto  thy  gracious  mercy  and  protection  we  commit  him.  O 
Lord,  bless  him , and  keep  him.  Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon  him , 
and  be  gracious  unto  him.  Lift  up  thy  countenance  upon  him , and 
give  him  peace,  both  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 

A consolatory  Form  of  Devotion  that  may  he  used  with  the  Friends  or  rela- 
tions of  the  Deceased. 

Sorrow  not,  brethren,  for  them  which  are  asleep,  even  as  others, 
who  have  no  hope. 

For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,  and  rose  again  ; even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him.  1 Thess.  iv. 
16,  14. 
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It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  good  unto  him.  1 Sam. 
iii.  18. 

The  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  Isaiah,  lvii.  1. 

Though  the  righteous  be  prevented  with  death,  yet  shall  he  be  in 
rest. 

The  honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  days, 
nor  that  which  is  measured  by  number  of  years. 

But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old 
age.  Wisd.  iv.  7 — 9. 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  is  the  death  of  his  saints. 
Psalm,  cxvi.  15. 

Yea,  blessed  are  the  dead,  which  die  in  the  Lord ; even  so  saith 
the  Spirit ; for  they  rest  from  their  labours.  Rev.  xiv.  13. 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion ; but  deliver  us  from  evil.  Amen. 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  refuge  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  the  earth  and 
the  world  were  made,  thou  art  God  from  everlasting,  and  world 
without  end. 

Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction ; again  thou  sayest,  Come  again, 
ye  children  of  men. 

For  a thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday,  seeing  that 
is  past  as  a watch  in  the  night. 

As  soon  as  thou  scatterest  them,  they  are  even  as  a sleep,  and  fade 
away  suddenly  like  the  grass. 

In  the  morning  it  is  green,  and  groweth  up ; but  in  the  evening  it 
is  cut  down,  dried  up,  and  withered. 

For  we  consume  away  in  thy  displeasure,  and  are  afraid  of  thy 
wrathful  indignation. 

Thou  hast  set  our  misdeeds  before  thee,  and  our  secret  sins  in  the 
light  of  thy  countenance. 

For  when  thou  art  angry,  all  our  days  are  gone ; we  bring  our 
years  to  an  end,  as  it  were  a tale  that  is  told. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom. 

Turn  thee  again  at  last,  and  be  gracious  to  thy  servants. 

Comfort  them  again,  now  after  the  time  that  thou  hast  afflicted 
them , and  for  the  present  occasion , wherein  they  suffer  adversity. 

O satisfy  them  with  thy  mercy,  and  that  soon ; so  shall  they  re- 
joice, and  be  glad  all  the  days  of  their  life. 

Most  just  art  thou,  O God,  in  all  thy  dealings  with  us  “ our  pun- 
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ishment  is  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve and  therefore  we  desire  to 
submit  with  all  humility  and  patience  to  this  dispensation  of  thy  di- 
vine providence.  Be  pleased  so  to  sanctify  it  to  this  family,  that  thy 
grace  and  mercy  may  more  abundantly  flow  upon  thy  servants.  Thy 
property  it  is  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ; O turn  that  evil,  which  is 
now  befallen  this  house,  to  the  benefit  of  every  one  of  us,  that  so  we 
may  be  able  to  say,  from  happy  experience,  that  44  the  house  of 
mourning  is  better  than  the  house  of  feasting,”  while  the  death  of 
our  brother , through  thy  blessing,  shall  conduce  and  minister  to  our 
spiritual  advantage. 

Let  the  sight  of  his  change  make  us  the  more  mindful  of  our  own, 
and  the  sense  of  our  loss  make  us  cleave  more  steadfastly  to  thee,  O 
God.  Let  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  make  us  follow  his  exam- 
ple, and  the  hope  we  have  of  his  being  blessed,  cause  us  to  44  press,” 
with  the  more  earnestness,  44  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  our 
high  calling  in  Christ  J esus.” 

Thou  knowest,  O Lord,  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  our  nature, 
and  therefore  we  beseech  thee  to  give  thy  servants,  who  are  more 
nearly  concerned  in  this  visitation,  a constant  supply  of  thy  good 
Spirit,  to  enable  them  to  bear  it  with  humility,  patience,  resignation, 
and  submission  to  thy  divine  will,  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  O that  no  repining  thoughts  may  rise  in  their  hearts  to  dis- 
compose their  duty  towards  thee,  or  towards  their  neighbour : but 
help  them  rather  to  think  wherein  they  have  offended  thee,  and  care- 
fully to  amend  it : to  place  their  affections  more  steadfastly  on  those 
immoveable  things  which  are  above,  and  freely  resign  all  their 
thoughts  and  desires  unto  thee ; saying,  with  holy  Job,  44  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  And  let  the  death  of  thy  servant  strike  us  all  with  such  a 
lively  sense  of  our  mortality,  as  may  cause  us  so  thoroughly  to  die  to 
sin,  and  live  to  grace,  that  when  we  die,  we  may  rest  in  him,  as  our 
hope  is  this  our  brother  doth. 

We  evidently  see  44 that  death  is  the  end  of  all  men;”  grant  us 
therefore  grace  to  lay  it  to  heart,  to  despise  the  world,  44  to  abhor 
that  which  is  evil,  and  cleave  to  that  which  is  good ;”  to  delight  in 
thy  word,  to  study  thy  will,  to  observe  thy  law,  and  to  take  all  pos- 
sible care  to  promote  thy  honour,  and  our  own  salvation  ; that  when 
44  we  go  the  way  of  all  earth,  we  may  be  comforted  by  thy  presence,” 
and  admitted  into  thy  heavenly  kingdom.  Amen. 

Assist  us  mercifully,  O Lord,  in  theS'e  our  supplications  and  pray- 
ers, and  dispose  the  way  of  thy  servants  towards  the  attainment  of 
everlasting  salvation ; that,  among  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
this  mortal  life,  they  may  ever  be  defended  by  thy  most  gracious 
and  ready  help ; through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us,  the  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  us,  and  give  us  peace,  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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OCCASIONAL  PR  AYE  11 S AND  DEVOTIONS  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  UNFOR- 
TUNATE IN  EXTRAORDINARY  CASES. 

A Prayer  for  a Person  whose  Illness  is  chiefly  brought  on  him  by  some  calam- 
itous Disaster  or  Loss,  as  of  Estate,  Relations,  Friends,  fyc. 

(From  Bishop  Patrick.) 

O most  gracious  and  glorious  God,  supreme  Judge  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  44  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,” 
and  from  whom  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  64  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  cometh,”  grant  us,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  such  a mea- 

(sure  of  thy  grace,  that  whenever  thou  art  pleased  to  remove  any  of 
thy  blessings  from  us,  we  may  bear  it  with  a perfect  resignation  to 
thy  divine  will ; and  with  all  patience,  humility,  and  contentedness 
of  spirit,  consider  how  unworthy  we  are  of  the  least  of  thy  mercies. 

More  particularly,  O Lord,  we  beseech  thee  to  give  this  peaceable- 
ness, and  contentedness  of  mind,  to  this  thy  servant,  whom  thou 
hast  so  sensibly  afflicted,  by  taking  so  near  and  dear  a blessing  from 
him.  O give  him  such  a portion  of  thy  blessed  Spirit,  and  such  a 
lively  sense  of  his  duty,  that  he  may  have  power  to  surmount  all  the 
difficulties  he  labours  under,  and  freely  to  resign  all  his  thoughts  and 
desires  unto  thee,  submitting  himself  entirely  to  thy  good  provi- 
dence, and  resolving,  by  thy  gracious  assistance,  to  rest  contented 
with  whatsoever  thou  in  thy  wisdom  appointest  for  him.  Thou 
knowest,  O Lord,  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  there- 
fore be  pleased  to  comfort  him  in  this  bed  of  sickness : establish  him 
with  the  light  of  thy  countenance : and  grant  that  no  repining 
thoughts  may  increase  his  illness,  or  discompose  his  duty  towards 
thee,  or  his  neighbour : but  enable  him  to  think  wherein  he  hath  of- 
fended thee,  and  carefully  to  amend  his  errors ; to  set  his  affections 
on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  below,  and  to  lay  up  for  himself 
treasures  in  heaven,  even  the  treasures  of  a good  life,  which  no  disas- 
ters or  calamities  shall  ever  be  able  to  take  from  him.  Grant  this, 
O heavenly  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a Person  who  by  any  calamitous  Disaster  hath  broken  any  of 
his  Bones,  or  is  very  much  bruised  and  hurt  in  his  Body. 

(From  Mr.  Jenks.) 

. 

O Lord,  the  only  disposer  of  all  events,  thou  hast  taught  us  that 
44  affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring 
out  of  the  ground but  that  the  disasters  which  befall  us  are  by 
thy  appointment.  Thou  art  just  in  all  thou  bringestupon  us : and 
though  thy  44  judgments  are  far  above  out  of  our  sight,”  yet  we 
know  44  that  they  are  right,  and  that  it  is  in  very  faithfulness  thou 
causest  us  to  be  afflicted.”  44  Why  then  should  a living  man  com- 
plain, a man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ?”  Let  these  considera- 
tions prevail  with  thy  servant  to  submit  to  thy  dispensations.  Make 
him  resolve  to  bear  the  effects  of  thy  displeasure,  and  to  consider  it 
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as  the  just  desert  of  his  sins.  O Lord,  give  him  patience,  and 
strength,  and  grace,  proportionable  to  this  great  trial ; and  enable 
him  so  to  conduct  himself  under  it,  that  after  the  affliction  is  remo- 
ved he  may  find  cause  to  say,  44  it  was  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted.” 
Thou  hast  torn  and  smitten,  thou  art  able  to  heal  and  to  comfort. 
Re  pleased  to  remember  him  in  this  his  low  estate.  Cause  him  to 
44  search  and  try  his  ways,  and  turn  to  thee,  and  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance.” 

We  know,  O Lord,  thou  canst  raise  him  up  from  the  deepest  af- 
fliction : O,  let  it  be  thy  gracious  will,  to  glorify  thy  power  and 
mercy  in  his  recovery ; or,  however  thou  shalt  think  fit  to  dispose 
of  this  44  vile  body,”  grant  him , O God,  a mind  entirely  resigned  to 
thy  will,  and  satisfied  with  thy  dispensations.  O,  make  this  calami- 
ty the  messenger  of  thy  love  to  his  soul,  and  the  happy  means  of 
his  conversion ; through  J esus  Christ.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a Person  that  is  afflicted  with  grievous  Pains  of  his  Body. 

(From  Mr.  Jenks.) 


O Lord,  thou  art  a merciful  God,  and  dost  not  willingly  afflict  the 
children  of  men ; but  when  necessity  requires,  thou  chastisest  us  for 
our  profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  thy  holiness.  Remove,  we 
beseech  thee,  this  affliction  from  thy  servant,  or  enable  him  to  bear 
what  thou  art  pleased  to  lay  upon  him.  Lord,  all  his  desire  is  before 
thee,  and  his  groaning  is  not  hid  from  thee.  Regard  his  affliction, 
when  thou  hearest  his  cry.  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  him,  nor 
deal  with  him  according  to  his  sins,  but  according  to  thy  mercy  in 
Jesus  Christ.  O gracious  Father,  sanctify  to  him  what  thou  hast 
laid  upon  him,  that  his  present  affliction  may  work  out  for  him  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  Support  him  under  his  pains,  till  it  shall 
please  thee  to  grant  him  ease  and  comfort.  And,  however  thou  shalt 
deal  with  him,  let  him  not  repine  at  thy  correction,  nor  sin  in  charg- 
ing thee  foolishly.  Make  him  sensible,  that  thou  doest  nothing  but 
what  is  wise  and  just ; nothing  but  what  thy  servant  shall  one  day 
have  cause  to  bless  and  praise  thee  for  doing.  And  let  this  consider- 
ation teach  him  to  glorify  thee  in  the  time  of  his  visitation,  by  an 
humble  submission  to  thy  will,  and  a sincere  reformation  under  thy 
providential  dispensations ; that  thou  mayest  visit  him  in  mercy  and 
love,  show  him  the  joy  of  thy  salvation  ; through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


A Prayer  for  one  who  is  troubled  with  acute  Pains  of  the  Gout,  Stone,  Colic, 
or  any  other  bodily  Distemper. 

(From  Mr.  Spinkes.) 

O blessed  God,  just  and  holy,  who  dost  not  willingly  afflict  the 
children  of  men  ; withhold  not,  we  beseech  thee,  thy  assistance  from 
this  thy  servant  in  the  extremity  of  his  pain.  His  sorrows  are  in- 
creased, and  his  soul  is  full  of  trouble.  He  has  none  to  flee  unto, 
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for  the  ease  and  mitigation  of  his  agonies,  but  to  thee,  O Lord.  He 
freely  owns,  that  his  sufferings  are  infinitely  less  than  he  has  de- 
served ; yet,  since  they  pierce  deep,  and  are  become  almost  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear,  we  presume  to  call  upon  thee  for  aid ; and  to 
entreat  thee,  not  to  punish  him  according  to  his  deserts.  44  For  if 
thou  shouldest  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  O Lord, 
who  may  abide  it  ?”  Spare  him  therefore  for  thy  mercy’s  sake ; and 
correct  him  44  not  in  thine  anger,  lest  thou  bring  him  nothing.” 
Endue  him  with  that  patience  which  may  enable  him  cheerfully  to 
submit  to  thy  chastisement ; and  grant  him  an  unfeigned  repentance 
for  all  his  sins.  Comfort  his  soul,  which  melteth  away  for  very 
heaviness,  and  let  thy  loving  mercy  come  unto  him.  Sanctify  this 
thy  fatherly  correction  to  him , that  it  may  be  for  thy  glory,  and  his 
advantage.  And  when  thy  gracious  ends  in  afflicting  him  shall  be 
accomplished,  which  we  know  are  not  for  44  thy  pleasure,”  but  for 
his  profit,  give  him,  we  beseech  thee,  a fresh  occasion  to  rejoice  in 
thy  saving  health;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

A Prat/d'  for  a Person  in  the  Small-Pox,  or  any  such-like  raging  infectious 

Disease. 

O gracious  and  merciful  Father,  the  only  giver  of  health,  look 
down,  we  beseech  thee,  with  an  eye  of  compassion,  upon  thy  miser- 
able and  disconsolate  servant,  from  whom  thou  hast  taken  this  great 
and  valuable  blessing ; and,  instead  of  it,  hast  filled  every  part  of 
his  body  with  a sore  disease. 

Teach  him,  O Lord,  and  teach  us  all  from  hence,  to  consider  how 
| soon  the  beauty  of  life  is  blasted,  like  a flower,  and  our  44  strength 
dried  up  like  a potsherd,”  that  we  may  not  put  our  trust  in  any  of 
these  transitory  things,  but  in  thee  only,  the  living  God,  who  art  able 
to  save  and  to  destroy,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive. 

Our  brother,  whom  we  now  behold  a spectacle  of  misery,  was  lately 
like  one  of  us,  in  perfect  health.  But  now  44  thou  makest  his  beau- 
ty to  consume  away,  as  it  were  a moth  fretting  a garment.  Thine 
arrows  stick  fast  in  him,  and  thy  hand  presseth  him  sore ; so  that 
there  is  no  soundness  in  his  flesh,  because  of  thine  anger ; neither  is 
there  any  rest  in  his  bones  by  reason  of  his  sin. 

44  O,  reject  him  not  utterly,  but  take  thy  plague  away  from  him. 
Return,  O Lord,  and  that  speedily  ; for  his  spirit  faileth.  O leave 
him  not  in  his  distress : for  though  the  world  may  forsake  him,  his 
sure  trust  is  in  thee.  To  thee,  O Lord,  does  he  cry  ; to  thee  does 
he  stretch  forth  his  hands ; his  soul  thirsteth  after  thee  as  a barren 
and  dry  land.  Lord,  all  his  desire  is  before  thee,  and  his  groaning 
is  not  hid  from  thee.  Comfort  him  therefore  again  now  after  the 
time  that  thou  hast  afflicted  him,  and  for  the  days  wherein  he  hath 
suffered  adversity.” 

Put  a stop,  O Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  to  this  raging  infection,  and 
say  to  the  destroying  angel,  44  It  is  enough.”  Protect  us  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings,  that  we  may  not  44  be  afraid  of  any  terror  by 
night ; nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day ; nor  for  the  pestilence 
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that  walketh  in  darkness ; nor  for  the  sickness  that  destroyeth  in  the 
noon-day ;”  but  that,  with  ease  in  our  minds,  and  health  in  our  bo- 
dies, we  may  serve  thee  cheerfully  all  the  days  of  our  life ; through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a Person  in  a Consumption,  or  any  lingering  Disease. 

(From  Mr.  Jenks.) 

O merciful  God,  thou  hast  long  kept  thy  servant  under  thy  chas- 
tening hand ; thou  hast  made  him  acquainted  with  grief ; and  his 
sickness  is  even  become  his  familiar  companion  : yet,  O blessed  Lord, 
grant  that  he  may  not  be  impatient  under  thy  chastisement,  who 
art  pleased  to  wait  so  long  for  the  return  of  a sinner  : but.  let  him  re- 
member that  thou  hast  kind  intentions,  even  in  thy  bitterest  dispen- 
sations ; that  thou  44  chastenest  him  whom  thou  lovest,  and  scourgest 
every  son  whom  thou  receivest.”  Teach  him , O gracious  Father, 
to  see  love  in  thy  rod,  and  justice  in  all  thy  dealings ; that  he  may 
humble  himself  under  thy  mighty  hand ; that  he  may  think  it  good 
for  him  to  have  been  afflicted,  and  patiently  wait  for  thy  loving 
kindness. 

Yet,  that  his  faith  may  not  fail,  nor  his  patience  be  overcome, 
give  him  ease  and  relaxation  from  his  pain,  and  a happy  conclusion 
of  this  long  visitation.  In  the  mean  time,  grant  that  he  may  nei- 
ther despise  thy  chastening,  nor  faint  under  thy  rebukes ; but  em- 
ploy the  time  which  thou  lendest,  and  improve  the  affliction  which 
thou  continuest,  as  a gracious  opportunity  for  his  spiritual  advan- 
tage ; that  under  the  decays  of  the  body,  the  inner  man  may  be  re- 
newed day  by  day ; and  that  whatever  appertains  to  his  everlasting 
salvation  may  be  promoted  and  perfected  through  the  riches  of  thy 
grace,  and  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  in  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a Person  who  is  lame  in  his  Sickness. 

(From  Mr.  Lewis.) 

O almighty  God,  who  “ art  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the  lame,” 
have  pity,  we  entreat  thee,  on  thy  servant : help  him  in  his  distress, 
and  bless,  we  pray  thee,  the  means  made  use  of  for  his  cure.  Make 
him  sensible  of  thy  design  in  visiting  him  with  this  affliction  ; cause 
him  to  remember,  how  in  his  strength  and  health  he  followed  his 
own  devices,  and  the  desire  of  his  own  heart ; and  let  him  see,  that 
thou  hast  lifted  up  thy  hand  against  him , for  this  very  purpose,  that 
he  may  learn  to  walk  more  humbly  with  thee,  and  turn  his  feet  to 
thy  testimonies.  Deliver  him  from  the  painful  confinement  under 
which  he  labours,  and  grant  him  again  the  happiness  of  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  of  worshipping  thee  in  thy  sanctuary,  with  the 
44  voice  of  joy  and  praise.”  But,  O Lord,  not  our  will,  but  thine 
be  done.  Thou  knowest  better  what  is  good  for  us,  than  we  our- 
selves ; and  it  is  in  wisdom  that  thou  afflictest  us.  Give  thy  servant 
patience,  that  he  may  bear  his  pains  without  murmuring,  and  wait 
fhe  time  of  his  deliverance  from  them  without  uneasiness ; satisfy 
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him  of  thy  care  over  him , and  thy  tender  regard  to  him. : and  in  thy 
good  time  restore  him  to  his  former  strength  and  vigour,  that  he 
may  give  thanks  to  thee  in  the  great  congregation  ; through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  one  that  is  Bed-ridden . 

(From  Mr.  Lewis.) 

0 Lord  our  God,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort, have  compassion,  we  entreat  thee,  on  the  helpless  condition  of 
thy  servant : support  his  spirits,  which  are  ready  to  droop  under  af- 
fliction : refresh  his  mind,  which  is  apt  to  be  uneasy  and  melancholy 
at  the  thought  of  perpetual  confinement.  Give  sleep  to  his  eyes, 
and  rest  to  his  weary  thoughts.  Cause  him  to  meditate  on  thee  in 
the  night  watches ; to  “ commune  with  his  own  heart and,  in  his 
solitude,  “ to  search  and  try  his  ways,”  that  he  may  see  wherein  he 
hath  erred,  and  may  turn  unto  thee  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all 
his  strength.  Let  this  affliction  be  the  means  of  preparing  him  for 
the  enjoyment  of  thy  presence,  in  which  is  fulness  of  joy ; and  let 
him  be  the  more  patient  under  it  for  that  reason.  Make  him  thank- 
ful that  thou  hast  by  this  expedient  preserved  him  from  the  com- 
pany of  those  whose  evil  communication  might  have  corrupted  his 
heart,  and  has  taken  him  out  of  a world,  by  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions of  which  he  might  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  thee, 
and  turn  from  the  way  of  thy  commandments.  Grant,  O Lord, 
that  he  may  not  render  himself  unworthy  of  thy  favour,  by  mur- 
muring and  repining ; but  that  he  may  use  the  leisure  and  opportu- 
nity now  given  him , to  make  his  peace  with  thee,  and  be  fitted  for 
the  enjoyment  of  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light ; through 
thy  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a Person  troubled  in  Mind,  or  in  Conscience. 

[Visitation  Office.] 

O blessed  Lord,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  com- 
forts, we  beseech  thee,  look  down  in  pity  and  compassion  upon  this 
thine  afflicted  servant.  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against  him , and 
makest  him  to  possess  his  former  iniquities : thy  wrath  lieth  hard 
upon  him , and  his  soul  is  full  of  trouble.  But,  O merciful  God, 
who  hast  given  us  thy  holy  word  for  our  learning,  that  we  through 
patience,  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope  : give  him 
a right  understanding  of  himself,  and  of  thy  threatenings  and  pro- 
mises ; that  he  may  neither  cast  away  his  confidence  in  thee,  nor 
place  it  any  where  but  in  thee.  Give  him  strength  against  all 
temptations,  and  heal  all  his  infirmities.  Break  not  the  bruised  reed, 
nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.  Shut  not  up  thy  tender  mercies  in 
displeasure,  but  make  him  hear  of  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones 
which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice.  Deliver  him  from  the  fear  of 
the  enemy  ; lift  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  him , and  give 
him  peace,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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Another  for  the  same,  or  for  one  under  deep  Melancholy  and  Dejection  of  ' 

Spirit.  | v 

(From  Mr.  Jenks.)  j 

O most  gracious  Lord,  tliou  knowest  our  frame,  and  art  full  of 
compassion  to  thy  servants  under  their  trouble  and  oppression  ; look  j 
down  upon  us,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  with  thy  wonted  pity,  and  i 
remember  the  work  of  thy  hands,  our  disconsolate  brother.  Thy 
wrath  lies  hard  upon  him , and  all  thy  waves  are  gone  over  him  ; 
thy  terrors  oppress  his  mind,  and  disturb  his  reason.  O thou  that 
speakest  the  winds  and  waves  into  obedience  and  calmness,  settle 
and  quiet  his  discomposed  thoughts  ; speak  peace  and  satisfaction  to 
his  troubled  mind,  and  give  him  comfort  and  sure  confidence  in  the 
sense  of  thy  pardon  and  love.  Lord,  help  his  unbelief  and  increase 
his  faith.  Though  he  walk  in  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  let 
“ thy  rod  and  thy  staff  support  and  protect  him.”  In  the  multitude 
of  the  thoughts  and  sorrows  that  he  hath  in  his  heart,  let  thy  com- 
fort refresh  his  soul.  Let  in  a beam  of  thy  heavenly  light  to  dispel 
the  clouds  and  darkness  in  which  his  mind  is  involved.  O direct  to 
the  means  most  proper  for  his  help,  and  so  bless  and  prosper  them, 
that  they  may  effectually  promote  his  recovery  out  of  this  deplorable 
state.  Incline  his  ears  to  wholesome  counsels,  and  dispose  his  heart 
to  receive  due  impressions.  O gracious  Father,  pity  his  frailty,  for- 
give his  sin,  and  rebuke  his  distemper,  that  his  disquieted  soul  may 
return  to  its  rest.  O,  raise  him  up,  and  show  thy  mercy  upon  him, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
Amen. 

For  the  same. 

(From  Bishop  Patrick.) 

Preserve  this  thy  servant,  O gracious  Father,  from  dishonouring 
thee  and  his  religion,  by  distrusting  thy  power,  or  thy  goodness. 

Remove  all  troublesome  imaginations  from  him,  and  give  him  a 
clear  understanding  of  thee,  and  of  himself,  that  no  causeless  fears 
and  jealousies  may  overwhelm  him,  nor  his  heart  sink  within  him 
from  any  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit.  Compose,  we  beseech  thee, 
his  disturbed  thoughts ; quiet  his  disordered  mind,  and  appease  all 
the  tumults  of  his  soul,  by  a sweet  sense  of  thy  tender  mercies,  and 
of  the  love  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  mankind.  Keep  him  from 
forming  any  rash  conclusions  concerning  thy  providence  ; and  give 
him  so  much  light  and  judgment  amid  all  the  darkness  and  confu- 
sion of  his  thoughts,  that  he  may  not  think  himself  forsaken  by  thee ; 
but  may  firmly  believe,  that  if  he  does  the  best  he  can,  thou  requir- 
est  no  more.  And  enable  him,  O Lord,  to  look  forwards  to  that  re- 
gion of  light  and  glory,  whither  our  Saviour  is  gone  before,  to  pre- 
pare a place  for  all  thy  faithful  servants. 

Strengthen  his  weak  and  feeble  endeavours.  Support  his  faint- 
ing spirit,  and  cause  it  humbly  to  hope  in  thee.  Confirm  and  estab- 
lish every  good  thought,  desire,  and  purpose,  which  thou  hast 
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wrought  in  him,.  Make  him  to  grow  in  wisdom,  faith,  love,  and 
willing  obedience.  Conduct  him  hereafter  so  easily  and  steadily, 
peaceably  and  quietly,  so  cheerfully  and  securely,  in  thy  ways,  that 
he  may  glorify  thee  whilst  he  lives,  and  when  he  leaves  this  trouble- 
some world,  may  resign  his  soul  into  thy  merciful  hands,  with  a 
pious  confidence  and  a hope  of  a joyful  resurrection  ; through  the 
merits  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  one  under  Fears  and  Doubts  concerning  his  spiritual  Condi- 
tion, or  under  perplexing  Thoughts  and  Scruples  about  his  Duty. 

(From  Mr.  Kettlewell.) 

O Lord  our  God,  we  offer  up  our  humble  supplication  to  thee  in 
behalf  of  this  thy  servant,  whose  soul  is  disquieted  within  him  by 
his  fears  and  anxiety  respecting  the  safety  of  his  condition.  Re- 
move from  him , we  entreat  thee,  all  frightful  apprehensions,  all  per- 
plexing doubts  and  scruples  about  his  duty.  Make  him  satisfied  and 
settled  in  a right  understanding  of  all  thy  precepts,  and  careful  in 
the  observance  of  them ; and  dispel,  by  the  light  of  thy  countenance, 
all  that  darkness  which  obscures  his  soul,  that  he  may  not  be  unne- 
cessarily dejected,  and  distrustful  of  himself,  or  dishonourably  jea- 
lous of  thee.  Deliver  him  from  all  those  offences  which  make  him 
so  much  a stranger  to  peace  and  comfort ; and  cause  him  to  place 
his  chief  satisfaction  and  delight  in  obeying  thy  commandments,  and 
in  meditating  on  thy  mercy ; through  J esus  Christ  our  Lord. 

A Prayer  for  one  who  is  disturbed  with  wicked  and  blasphemous  Thoughts. 

(From  Mr.  Lewis.) 

O Lord  God,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
and  all  desires  known  ; we  humbly  entreat  thee  to  succour  and  re- 
lieve this  thy  servant,  who  labours  under  the  burden  of  wicked 
thoughts.  Let  thy  power  and  goodness  be  shown  in  healing  his  dis- 
ordered mind.  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  by  the  inspiration 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit.  Suffer  them  not  to  be  defiled  by  any  profane 
or  blasphemous  suggestions,  but  heal  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  by 
enabling  him  to  stifle  and  suppress  all  such  thoughts  as  tend  to  rob 
him  of  his  peace,  or  deprive  him  of  the  comforts  of  religion.  Enable 
him  to  be  of  an  equal  and  steady  temper,  to  be  mild  and  gentle  in 
his  behaviour,  and  to  keep  his  hopes  and  fears  within  due  bounds. 
Make  him  sensible  of  the  wise  and  kind  reasons  of  these  afflictions ; 
that,  if  they  are  duly  improved,  they  may  be  powerful  preservatives 
of  his  soul  against  the  prevailing  sins  of  a licentious  age ; may  les- 
sen his  inclinations  to  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  and  deaden  his  ap- 
petite to  sensual  pleasure,  and  the  perishing  goods  of  this  world  ; that 
these  afflictions  may  dispose  him  to  compassionate  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  make  him  more  thoroughly  feel  his  own  infirmities,  and 
the  want  of  divine  assistance.  Open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see  and 
know  the  wise  and  gracious  dispensations  of  thy  providence ; and, 
by  humbling  himself  under  them,  may  at  length  be  lifted  up  and 
VOL.  i.  s s 
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made  a partaker  of  that  peace  and  joy  which  thou  bestowest  on  all 
thy  faithful  servants.  Grant  this  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
only  Mediator  and  Redeemer. 

A Prayer  for  one  who  is  afflicted  with  a profane  Mistrust  of  divine  Truths, 
and  blasphemous  Thoughts . 

(From  Mr.  Kettlewell.) 

O most  gracious  God,  in  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living 
creature ; protect  this  thy  servant,  we  humbly  and  earnestly  entreat 
thee,  against  all  doubts  and  mistrusts  of  thy  truth,  against  all  irre- 
ligious thoughts  and  suggestions. 

Never  suffer  them,  O Lord,  to  weaken  Ms  faith,  or  to  hinder  him 
from  performing  Ms  duty.  Preserve  Mm  not  only  from  the  sin, 
but  if  it  seem  good  to  thine  infinite  wisdom,  from  the  temptation  and 
the  sorrow,  which  may  attend  them. 

But,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will  to  continue  these  terrifying  thoughts 
for  Ms  trial  and  humiliation,  Lord,  make  him  sensible  that  they 
will  not  be  imputed  to  him  as  sin,  if,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  them, 
he  rejects  them  with  horror  and  indignation. 

During  this  trial,  let  Mm  learn  to  depend  upon  thee,  that,  as  often 
as  these  profane  thoughts  arise  in  Ms  mind,  he  may  find  grace  to 
overcome  them,  and  without  the  least  indulgence  or  delay  to  cast 
them  out;  and  that  he  may  learn  to  show  patience  under  them,  as 
under  every  other  affliction  and  trial  of  thy  appointment,  trusting  to 
thy  grace  to  assist  Mm , and  to  thy  goodness  to  deliver  Mm  ; through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  one  under  the  dread  of  God’s  Wrath  and  everlasting 
Damnation. 

(From  Mr.  Lewis.) 

O Almighty  God,  the  aid  of  all  that  need,  and  the  helper  of  all 
that  flee  to  thee  for  succour,  accept,  we  beseech  thee,  our  humble 
supplications  for  this  thy  servant,  labouring  under  the  dismal  ap- 
prehensions of  thy  wrath. 

O Lord,  enter  not  into  judgment  with  him ; make  Mm  sensible 
that,  though  the  wages  of  sin  are  death,  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  ; that  thou  hatest  the  death  of  a sinner,  and  art  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish  ; that  thou  always  punishest  less  than  we  deserve, 
and  in  the  midst  of  judgment  rememberest  mercy.  Revive  Ms  soul 
with  a sense  of  thy  love,  and  the  hopes  of  obtaining  thy  pardon,  and 
the  joy  of  thy  salvation  ; that  he  may  be  raised  from  this  dejection, 
and  show  with  gladness  what  thou  hast  done  for  his  soul.  All  this 
we  humbly  beg  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake.  Amen. 
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A Prayer  for  a Lunatic. 

(From  Mr.  Jenks.) 

O  Lord,  the  only  wise  God,  from  whom  we  have  received  all  the 
faculties  of  our  souls  ; thou  art  holy  and  righteous  in  all  thy  dispen- 
sations, though  the  reason  of  them  is  frequently  unknown  to  us. 

1  Dispel,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  thine  infinite 
wisdom,  the  clouds  in  which  the  soul  of  thy  servant  is  now  involved ; 

| that  he  may  regain  Ms  understanding,  and  the  right  use  of  his  facul- 

Ities.  Heal  his  disordered  mind  ; settle  and  quiet  his  passions  ; pa- 
cify and  compose  his  imagination. 

O prosper  the  means  which  are  used  for  his  recovery.  Make  him 
tractable  in  the  use  of  remedies,  and  willing  to  comply  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends.  But  if  no  means  can  effect  his  cure,  let  him  pos- 
sess his  soul  in  peace  and  composure,  and  in  every  interval  of  reason 
address  his  prayer  to  thee  ; that  when  his  earthly  tabernacle  shall  be 
dissolved,  he  may  rejoice  in  his  former  inability  to  pursue  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  and  be  presented  unto  thee  pure  and  undefiled, 

| through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  natural  Fools,  or  Madmen. 

(From  Mr.  ICettlewell.) 

O Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  pity,  we  entreat  thee,  this 
I thy  unhappy  creature,  who  knows  not  his  own  wants,  nor  how  to  ask 
for  thy  mercies.  Compassionate,  O Lord,  his  infirmities,  and  sup- 
ply his  necessities.  Let  thy  wisdom  prevent  those  evils  which  he 
cannot  foresee,  or  wants  understanding  to  remove  ; but  especially 
keep  him  from  doing  any  thing  that  may  be  hurtful  either  to  himself 
or  others. 

Let  his  mind,  on  all  occasions,  be  quiet  and  peaceable ; and,  as 
far  as  his  faculties  extend,  exercised  in  piety  and  devout  medita- 
tions. O hear  our  cry  when  we  call  upon  thee  : hear  us  for  him  who 
is  not  able  to  pray  for  himself ; grant  him  thy  fatherly  care  at  pres- 
ent, and  thy  peace  at  the  last ; through  the  mediation  of  thy  Son, 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

PROPER  PSALMS  FOR  A SICK  PERSON  AT  SEA. 

I. 

Save  me,  O God,  for  the  waters  are  come  in,  even  unto  my  soul. 

2  I am  come  into  deep  waters,  so  that  the  floods  run  over  me. 
Psalm,  lxix.  1,  2. 

3  The  floods  are  risen,  O Lord,  the  floods  have  lift  up  their 
voice ; the  floods  lift  up  their  waves. 

4  The  waves  of  the  sea  are  mighty,  and  rage  horribly : but  yet 
the  Lord  who  dwelleth  in  heaven  is  mightier.  Psalm,  xciii.  4,  5. 

5  He  maketh  the  storm  to  cease,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are 
still. 
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6 Wherefore  unto  thee,  O Lord,  do  I cry  in  my  trouble : deliver 
me  out  of  my  distress.  Psalm,  cvii.  29,  28. 

7 Thou  shalt  show  us  wonderful  things  in  thy  righteousness,  O 
God  of  our  salvation : thou  that  art  the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  of  them  that  remain  in  the  broad  sea.  Psalm,  lxv.  5. 

8 Through  thee  have  I been  holden  up  ever  since  I was  born ; 
thou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of  my  mother’s  womb ; my  praise  shall 
always  be  of  thee.  Psalm,  lxxi.  5,  6. 

9 I will  cry  unto  thee,  Thou  art  my  father,  my  God,  and  the 
rock  of  my  salvation.  Psalm,  lxxxix.  26. 

10  Withdraw  not  thou  thy  mercy  from  me,  O Lord  ; let  thy  lov- 
ing-kindness and  truth  always  preserve  me. 

11  For  innumerable  troubles  are  come  about  me : my  sins  have 
taken  such  hold  upon  me,  that  I am  not  able  to  look  up  ; yea,  they 
are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  and  my  heart  hath 
failed  me. 

12  O Lord,  let  it  be  thy  pleasure  to  deliver  me:  make  haste,  O 
Lord,  to  help  me.  Psalm,  xl.  11  — 13. 

II. 

Out  of  the  deep  have  I called  unto  thee,  O Lord;  Lord,  hear  my 
voice. 

2 O let  thine  ears  consider  well  the  voice  of  my  complaint. 
Psalm,  cxxx.  1,  2. 

3 For  I am  helpless  and  poor,  and  my  heart  is  wounded  within 
me.  Psalm,  cix.  21. 

4 My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me,  and  the  fear  of  death  is  fallen 
upon  me. 

5 Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  and  an  horrible 
dread  hath  overwhelmed  me.  Psalm,  lv.  4,  5. 

6 I go  hence  like  the  shadow  that  departeth,  and  am  driven  away 
like  a grasshopper.  Psalm,  cix.  22. 

7 O God,  thou  knowest  my  foolishness,  and  my  sins  are  not  hid- 
den from  thee.  Psalm,  lxix.  5. 

8 Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pit ; in  a place  of  darkness, 
and  in  the  deep. 

9 Thine  indignation  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast  vexed  me 
with  all  thy  storms.  Psalm,  lxxxviii.  5,  6. 

10  Thou  breakest  me  with  a tempest,  and  my  roarings  are  pour- 
ed out  like  waters.  Job,  ix.  17;  iii.  24. 

11  O reject  me  not  utterly,  and  be  not  exceeding  wroth  against 
thy  servant.  Lament,  v.  22. 

12  For  my  soul  is  full  of  trouble,  and  my  life  draweth  nigh  unto 
hell.  Psalm,  lxxxviii.  2. 

13  I am  brought  into  so  great  trouble  and  misery,  that  I go 
mourning  all  the  day  long. 

14  For  my  loins  are  filled  with  a sore  disease,  and  there  is  no 
whole  part  in  my  body.  Psalm,  xxxviii.  6,  7. 
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15  My  wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt,  through  my  foolishness. 
I Psalm,  xxxviii.  5. 

16  Behold,  O Lord,  I am  in  distress ; my  bowels  are  troubled, 
' my  heart  is  turned  within  me,  for  I have  grievously  transgressed. 

(Lament,  i.  20. 

17  0 remember  not  the  sins  and  offences  of  my  youth  ; but  ac- 
, cording  to  thy  mercy  think  thou  upon  me,  0 Lord,  for  thy  good- 
||  ness.  Psalm,  xxv.  6. 

18  Cast  me  not  away  in  the  time  of  age ; forsake  me  not,  when 
j my  strength  faileth  me.  Psalm,  lxxi.  8. 

19  Take  thy  plague  away  from  me  : I am  even  consumed  by  the 
means  of  thy  heavy  hand. 

20  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  chasten  man  for  sin,  thou  ma- 
kest  his  beauty  to  consume  away,  like  as  it  were  a moth  fretting  a 
garment : every  man  therefore  is  but  vanity. 

21  Hear  my  prayer,  O Lord,  and  with  thine  ears  consider  my 
calling ; hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears. 

22  For  I am  a stranger  with  thee,  and  a sojourner,  as  all  my  fa^ 
thers  were. 

28  O spare  me  a little,  that  I may  recover  my  strength,  before  I 
go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen.  Psalm,  xxxix.  11 — 18. 

A Prayer  for  a sick  Seaman. 

0 most  great  and  glorious  Lord,  the  44  salvation  of  all  that  dwell  on 
the  earth,  and  of  them  that  remain  in  the  broad  sea ;”  under  whose 
powerful  protection  we  are  alike  secure  in  every  place,  and  without 
whose  providence  over  us  we  can  no  where  be  in  safety  ; look  down, 
we  beseech  thee,  upon  us,  thy  unworthy  servants,  who  are  called  to 
6 4 behold  thy  wonders  in  the  deep,”  and  to  perform  our  several  duties 
in  the  great  waters. 

44  Thou  art  our  refuge  and  strength,  a very  present  help  in  trou- 
ble and  therefore  we  fly  unto  thee  for  succour  in  all  our  necessi- 
ties. Extend  thy  accustomed  goodness  to  our  distressed  brother, 
whom  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  visit  with  the  rod  of  affliction. 

44  The  waves  of  death  encompass  him  about,  and  the  sorrows  of 
hell  take  hold  upon  him.” 

O leave  him  not  to  himself,  nor  let  him  be  given  over  “to  a spirit 
of  slumber”  and  darkness ; but  44  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see  the 
wondrous  things  of  thy  law,”  and  the  necessity  of  a speedy  and  sin- 
cere repentance ; so  that  from  the  sickness  of  his  body,  he  may  de- 
rive health  and  salvation  to  his  soul,  which  is  the  great  end  of  all  thy 
righteous  judgments,  and  of  all  our  afflictions. 

Let  him  seriously  consider  and  reflect  within  himself,  from  this 
visitation,  44  what  a dreadful  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God ;”  and  let  him  hence  learn,  if  it  shall  please  thee  to  raise 
him  up  again,  to  preserve  a more  awful  sense  of  thy  divine  majesty 
upon  his  spirit,  44  and  to  live  more  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously, 
in  this  present  world.” 
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We  know,  O Lord,  that  “many  are  the  enemies  of  peace,1’  and 
that  “ the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness but  let  him  not  “ follow 
a multitude  to  do  evil,11  nor  “ give  his  consent  to  the  enticement  of 
sinners but  being  perfectly  “ redeemed  from  all  vain  conversation, 
and  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,”  let  him  “ walk  before  thee 
with  a perfect  heart,”  and  spend  the  residue  of  his  days  in  thy  faith 
and  fear. 

Or  if  thou  hast  determined  otherwise  concerning  him,  be  pleased 
to  give  him  sufficient  grace,  and  strength,  and  time,  to  “ make  his 
calling  and  election  sure,  before  he  go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen 
revive  his  drooping  spirits,  fortify  his  heart,  and  as  he  decays  in  the 
outer,  strengthen  him  in  the  inner  man,  by  setting  before  him  the 
hopes  of  a blessed  immortality  “ as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure 
and  steadfast.”  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a sick  Soldier  or  Seaman. 

O most  mighty  Lord,  the  fountain  of  health  and  life,  strength  and 
courage,  the  aid  and  support  of  all  that  fly  unto  thee  for  succour, 
with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons,  but  every  one  that  feareth  thee 
(whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  unlearned)  is  accepted  by 
thee ; we  beseech  thee  mercifully  to  look  down  upon  our  brother, 
who  is  now  fallen  under  the  rod  of  thy  displeasure. 

We  know,  O Lord,  that  all  thy  judgments  are  principally  intend- 
ed for  our  good  in  the  end,  by  the  reformation  of  our  lives  and  man- 
ners ; and  therefore  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee  to  let  thy  present 
judgment  have  that  good  effect  upon  our  brother,  that  he  may  lead 
the  rest  of  his  life  as  a faithful  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  con- 
tinue to  harden  his  heart  against  all  the  powerful  and  repeated  in- 
stances Jof  thy  mercies  and  judgments  towards  him. 

If  thou  hast  designed  this  sickness  shall  terminate  in  his  death, 
O be  pleased  to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  it ; or  if  otherwise  in  mer- 
cy thou  hast  determined  to  spare  him,  O let  him  not  return  to  any 
of  his  former  sinful  courses,  but  let  him  always  keep  in  mind  the 
promise  which  he  made  to  thee  in  baptism,  of  renouncing  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil ; and  which,  we  hope,  he  now  again  heartily 
renews  in  this  his  day  of  visitation. 

We  know,  O Lord,  that  many  temptations  will  unavoidably  as- 
sault him  in  the  state  of  life  wherein  he  is  engaged,  and  therefore 
we  most  humbly  beseech  thee  to  give  him  such  a portion  of  thy 
blessed  Spirit,  as  may  enable  him  to  fight  with  as  much  resolution 
and  courage  against  his  spiritual  enemies,  as  the  nature  of  his  post 
obliges  him  to  do,  upon  just  occasions,  against  his  temporal ; ever 
remembering,  that  the  greatest  of  conquests  is  that  which  is  made 
upon  ourselves ; and  that  no  victory  is  so  truly  honourable,  as  that 
which  is  obtained  over  our  vicious  inclinations. 

Wherefore  give  him  grace,  we  beseech  thee,  O Lord,  “ to  abhor 
that  which  is  evil,  and  to  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.”  Let  him 
religiously  avoid  all  blasphemy  and  profaneness,  all  drunkenness, 
riot,  and  lasciviousness ; and  let  him  carefully  follow  the  rule  our 
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Saviour  hath  set  him,  “ of  doing  violence  to  no  man,  accusing  no 
man  falsely,  and  being  content  with  his  own  wages ;”  so  that,  hav- 
ing “ put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  he  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil ; and  whenever  thou  shalt  be  pleased 
to  put  an  end  to  his  warfare  (either  now  or  hereafter)  he  may  cheer- 
fully resign  his  soul  into  thy  hands,  in  these  comfortable  words  of 
the  apostle : “ I have  fought  a good  fight,  I have  finished  my  course, 
I have  kept  the  faith  ; henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  unto 
all  those  that  love  and  fear  him,  and  put  their  trust  in  his  mercy.” 
Amen. 

A Prayer  to  be  used  by  a Person  afflicted  with  a Distemper  of  long 
Continuance. 

[By  Dr.  Stonehouse.] 

O Lord  God  Almighty,  I am  wonderfully  made,  and  all  my  pow- 
ers of  body  and  mind  were  produced  and  are  supported  by  thee. 
“ Thou  killest,  and  makest  alive : thou  woundest,  and  makest 
whole.” 

I own  and  reverence  thine  hand  in  my  present  affliction.  I ac- 
knowledge that  thou  art  righteous  in  all  that  befalls  me : for  I have 
sinned;  and  thou  chastenest  me  less  than  my  iniquities  deserve. 
In  punishment  thou  showest  mercy,  continuest  to  me  many  com- 
forts, prolongest  my  opportunities  of  reflection  and  amendment,  and 
givest  hope  of  that  pardon  which  I so  much  want,  and  at  this  time 
earnestly  entreat. 

I desire  in  this  poor  condition  of  my  health,  to  search  and  try  my 
ways,  and  turn  unto  thee,  O Lord,  by  deep  humility,  sincere  re- 
pentance, and  faith  in  the  great  Redeemer : and  may  the  fruit  of 
this  and  every  affliction  be  to  take  away  sin,  and  make  my  heart 
better. 

O God,  if  it  be  thy  merciful  will,  direct  me  to,  and  prosper,  some 
means  for  the  removal  of  my  disorder,  that  I may  yet  be  capable  of 
glorifying  thee  in  my  station,  and,  by  farther  endeavours  for  thy 
service  upon  earth,  be  fitter  for  immortality. 

Support  me,  gracious  Lord,  that  my  soul  may  not  be  quite  cast 
down,  and  too  much  disquieted  within  me.  Assist  me  to  cherish 
penitent,  believing,  serious  thoughts  and  affections.  Grant  me  such 
resignation  to  thy  will,  such  patience  and  meekness  towards  men,  as 
my  Divine  Master  requireth,  and  as  he  himself  manifested  while  he 
was  a sufferer  on  earth.  Forgive  all  the  harshness  and  sinfulness 
of  my  temper,  and  keep  it  from  increasing  upon  me.  May  I learn 
from  what  iXyiow  feel,  to  pity  all  who  are  sick,  in  pain,  or  otherwise 
afflicted,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  and  relieve  them. 

If  by  this  affliction  thou  intendest  to  bring  me  down  to  the  grave, 
prepare  me,  by  thy  grace,  for  my  removal  hence,  and  entrance  on 
the  unseen  eternal  state : and  may  all  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
life  work  out  for  me  a far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
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I am  thankful  for  any  degree  of  ease  and  comfort  which  I have 
this  day  enjoyed.  Grant  me,  this  night,  such  refreshing  rest,  that 
I may  be  better  able  to  discharge  the  duties  and  bear  the  burden  of 
another  day,  if  thou  art  pleased  to  indulge  me  with  it.  If  my  eyes 
are  kept  waking,  may  my  meditations  be  comfortable  and  useful 
to  me. 

Pity  my  weakness,  merciful  and  heavenly  Father,  and  hear  my 
imperfect  petitions,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  once  a 
man  of  sorrow,  and  is  still  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; 
to  whom,  as  our  merciful  High  Priest  and  powerful  Intercessor,  be 
glory  for  evermore.  Amen. 

A Prayer  to  be  used  on  the  Death  of  a Friend. 

[By  Mr.  Merrick.] 

0 Almighty  God,  who  dost  not  willingly  grieve  the  children  of 
men,  but  in  thy  visitations  rememberest  mercy,  teach  me  by  thy 
grace  to  bear  the  loss  of  that  dear  person  whom  thou  hast  taken 
from  me  with  patience  and  resignation,  and  to  make  a right  use  of 
the  affliction  which  thy  fatherly  hand  hath  laid  upon  me.  Thou 
hast  given,  and  thou  hast  taken  away : blessed  be  thy  holy  name. 
Make  me  thankful,  O Lord,  for  the  comforts  and  blessings  which  I 
still  enjoy ; and  sanctify  to  my  soul  all  the  sufferings,  which  in  the 
course  of  this  mortal  life  thou  shalt  appoint  for  me.  Let  the  death 
of  friends  and  relations  help  to  keep  me  always  mindful  of  my  own 
mortality.  And  grant,  that  by  thy  grace  I may  here  apply  my  heart 
to  wisdom,  and  may  hereafter  by  thy  mercy  be  received  into  that 
everlasting  kingdom,  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  all  faces, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.  Hear  me,  O merciful  Fa- 
ther, for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

A Prayer  to  be  used  by  a Person  troubled  in  Mind. 

Almighty  God,  who  beholdest  with  compassion  and  mercy  the 
weaknesses  and  frailties  of  us  thy  sinful  creatures ; look  down  on  me, 

1 beseech  thee,  and  deliver  me,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will,  from  the 
distress  of  mind  under  which  I labour.  Strengthen  my  judgment, 
and  inform  my  understanding,  that  I may  rightly  know  my  duty ; 
and  grant  that  I may  act  on  all  occasions,  and  in  every  circumstance 
of  life,  in  the  manner  most  acceptable  to  thee.  Pardon  my  secret 
sins  and  infirmities,  and  preserve  me  from  all  wilful  neglects  and  of- 
fences. If  thou  seest  it  consistent  with  thy  glory,  and  with  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  my  soul,  fill  me  with  that  fervency  of  affection  to- 
wards thee,  and  with  that  measure  of  spiritual  comf<5rt  and  assu- 
rance, which  may  preserve  my  mind  in  a frame  of  cheerfulness  and 
composure.  But  if  trouble  and  bitterness  of  mind  be  more  expedient 
for  me,  continue  to  me  both  this  and  all  other  afflictions  which  thou 
seest  most  conducive  to  my  future  happiness,  and  grant  that  I may 
bear  them  with  patience  and  resignation.  Let  thine  Holy  Spirit  di- 
rect and  support  me  under  every  trial,  and  enable  me  so  to  walk  in 
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thy  faith  and  fear,  that  I may  at  last  be  received  into  thy  heavenly 
kingdom,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  thy  Son  J esus  Christ, 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour.  Amen . 

A Prayer  to  be  used  by  an  old  Person. 

O gracious  Lord,  my  maker  and  my  preserver,  I give  thee  thanks 
for  the  long  continuance  which  thou  hast  granted  me  in  this  world,  in 
order  that  I may  be  the  better  prepared  for  another.  Enable  me 
by  thy  grace  to  make  a right  use  of  the  time  afforded  me,  and  give 
me  a true  and  deep  repentance  of  the  sins  which  I have  committed. 
Support  me  by  thy  help  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  keep  me  from 
covetousness,  and  fretfulness,  and  from  all  unreasonable  fears,  and 
cares.  Give  me  that  degree  of  ease  and  health  which  thou  seest  most 
convenient  for  me ; wean  my  affections  and  desires  from  the  things 
of  this  life,  and  keep  me  continually  prepared  for  death ; through 
Jesus  Christ.-  Amen. 

A Prayer  for  a Person  condemned  to  die. 

(From  Dr.  Inet.) 

O most  just  and  holy  Lord  God,  who  bringest  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  and  by  thy  just  and  wise  providence  dost  bring 
sin  to  shame  and  punishment ; disappointing  the  hopes  of  wicked 
men ; visiting  their  sins  upon  them  in  this  present  life,  that  thou 
mayest  deter  others  from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  save  their  souls 
in  the  day  of  judgment ; O Lord,  in  mercy  look  down  upon  this  thy 
servant,  who  now  is  before  thee  to  confess  thy  justice  in  making  him 
a sad  example  to  others.  He  with  sorrow  and  shame  confesseth  it 
would  be  just  with  thee,  should  death  eternal  be  the  wages  of  his  sins, 
and  everlasting  sorrow  the  recompense  of  his  iniquity.  He  has,  we 
confess,  O Lord,  despised  thy  mercy,  and  abused  thy  goodness,  and 
has  therefore  no  reason  to  expect  any  other  than  to  be  made  an  ever- 
lasting sacrifice  to  thy  justice.  When  thou  hast,  by  the  ministry  of 
thy  word,  and  the  interposition  of  thy  providence,  called  him  to  re- 
pentance, he  has  slighted  thine  admonitions.  O,  how  just  therefore 
would  it  be  now  in  thee  to  disregard  his  cry,  in  this  day  of  trouble, 
when  distress  and  anguish  are  come  upon  him ! He  confesses  that  he 
hath  hardened  his  heart,  notwithstanding  all  thy  importunities  to 
him  to  repent  and  live ; that  he  has  still  gone  on  from  one  wick- 
edness to  another,  eagerly  repeating  the  works  of  darkness,  and  even 
hating  to  be  reformed  ; that  he  has  notoriously  broken  his  baptismal 
vows,  and  given  encouragement  to  others  to  blaspheme  our  holy 
faith  ; and  that  on  these  accounts  he  has  nothing  to  expect  but  that 
thou  shouldest  deal  with  him  according  to  his  sins,  and  reward  him 
according  to  the  multitude  of  his  offences.  But  thou,  O God,  hast 
been  pleased  to  declare,  that  with  thee  is  mercy  and  plenteous  re- 
demption ; that  thou  desirest  not  the  death  of  a sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  repent  and  live.  Thou  hast  so  loved  the  world,  that 
thou  gavest  thy  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
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should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  O,  let  not  him , whom 
we  are  now  commending  to  thy  mercy,  for  ever  perish  and  be  lost. 
Have  compassion  upon  a miserable  sinner,  who  owns  he  deserves 
eternally  to  die ; and  let  him  find  mercy  in  his  distress.  Pardon, 
we  earnestly  entreat  thee,  his  wilful  and  his  heedless  follies,  his  er- 
rors, and  his  crying  and  notorious  sins ; particularly  that  for  which 
he  is  now  to  die.  O Lord,  thou  God  of  mercy,  who  art  abundant 
in  goodness,  have  pity  on  the  work  of  thine  own  hands.  Bury  his 
sins  in  his  grave,  and,  however  they  may  rise  up  in  this  world  to 
disgrace  him , let  them  never  rise  up  in  the  next  to  condemn  him : 
and  whatever  he  suffers  here,  let  him  hereafter  be  in  the  number  of 
those  whose  unrighteousness  is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  covered. 
However  men,  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and  to  deter  others  from 
being  guilty  of  the  like  wickedness,  may  kill  his  body ; let  neither 
his  body  nor  his  soul  be  destroyed  in  hell,  but  be  delivered  from 
eternal  condemnation,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  to  save 
sinners.  Amen. 

A Prayer  of  Preparation  for  Death. 

O Almighty  God,  Maker  and  J udge  of  all  men,  have  mercy  upon 
me,  thy  weak  and  sinful  creature ; and  if  by  thy  most  wise  and 
righteous  appointment  the  hour  of  death  be  approaching  towards 
me,  enable  me  to  meet  it  with  a mind  fully  prepared  for  it,  and  to 
pass  through  this  great  and  awful  trial  in  the  manner  most  profita- 
ble for  me.  O let  me  not  leave  any  thing  undone  which  may  help  to 
make  my  departure  safe  and  happy,  or  to  qualify  me  for  the  highest 
degree  of  thy  favour  that  I am  capable  of  attaining.  Pardon  the 
sins  which  I have  committed  against  thee  by  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  and  all  my  neglects  of  duty.  Pardon  the  sins  which  I have 
committed  against  my  neighbour ; and  if  others  have  wronged  or 
offended  me,  incline  my  heart  freely  and  fully  to  forgive  them. 
Cleanse  my  soul  from  all  its  corruptions,  and  transform  it  into  the 
likeness  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ;  that  I may  behold  thy  face  in 
glory,  and  be  made  partaker  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom.  And,  O 
merciful  Father,  give  me  that  supply  of  spiritual  comfort,  which 
thou  seest  needful  for  me  in  my  present  condition : and  grant  that, 
when  my  change  comes,  I may  die  with  a quiet  conscience,  with  a 
well-grounded  assurance  of  thy  favour,  and  a joyful  hope  of  a blessed 
resurrection;  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  MINISTRATION 


OF 

PUBLIC  BAPTISM  OF  INFANTS, 

TO  BE  USED  IN  CHURCHES. 

Thk  people  are  to  be  admonished,  that  it  is  most  convenient  that  baptism  should 
not  be  administered  but  upon  Sundays  and  other  holy-days,  when  the  most  number 
of  persons  come  together ; as  well  for  that  the  congregation  there  present,  may  tes- 
tify the  receiving  of  them  that  be  newly  baptized  into  the  number  of  Christ’s 
church ; as  also  because,  in  the  baptism  of  infants,  every  man  present  be  put  in  re- 
membrance of  his  own  profession  made  to  God  in  his  baptism.  For  which  cause  al- 
so it  is  expedient  that  baptism  be  ministered  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Nevertheless 
(if  necessity  so  require)  children  may  be  baptized  on  any  other  day. 

And  note,  That  there  shall  be  for  every  male  child  to  be  baptized,  two  godfathers 
and  one  godmother ; and  for  every  female,  one  godfather  and  two  godmothers. 

When  there  are  children  to  be  baptized,  the  parent  shall  give  knowledge  thereof 
over  night,  or  in  the  morning  before  the  beginning  of  morning  prayer,  to  the  curate. 
And  then  the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  the  people  with  the  children,  must  be 
ready  at  the  font,  either  immediately  after  the  last  lesson  at  morning  prayer,  or  else 
immediately  after  the  last  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  as  the  curate  by  his  discretion 
shall  appoint.  And  the  priest  coming  to  the  font  (which  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
pure  water)  and  standing  there,  shall  say, 

Q.  Hath  this  child  been  already  baptized,  or  no  ? 

If  they  answer  No,  then  shall  the  priest  proceed  as  follows : 

Dearly  beloved,  forasmuch  as  all  men  are  conceived  and  born  in 
sin,  and  that  our  Saviour  Christ  saith,  none  can  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  except  he  be  regenerate  and  born  anew  of  water  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  I beseech  you  to  call  upon  God  the  Father, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  of  his  bounteous  mercy  he  will 
grant  this  child  that  thing  which  by  nature  he  cannot  have,  that  he 
may  be  baptized  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  received  into 
Christ’s  holy  church,  and  be  made  a lively  member  of  the  same. 

Then  shall  the  priest  say, 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  of  thy  great  mercy  didst  save 
Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark  from  perishing  by  water,  and  also 
didst  safely  lead  the  children  of  Israel  thy  people  through  the  Red 
Sea,  figuring  thereby  thy  holy  baptism ; and  by  the  baptism  of  thy 
well-beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ  in  the  river  Jordan,  didst  sanctify  wa- 
ter to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin  ; we  beseech  thee  for  thine 
infinite  mercies,  that  thou  wilt  mercifully  look  upon  this  child ; wash 
him  and  sanctify  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he , being  delivered 
from  thy  wrath,  may  be  received  into  the  ark  of  Christ’s  church  ; 
and  being  steadfast  in  faith,  joyful  through  hope,  and  rooted  in  char- 
ity, may  so  pass  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  that  finally  he 
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may  come  to  the  land  of  everlasting  life,  there  to  reign  with  thee 
world  without  end,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Almighty  and  immortal  God,  the  aid  of  all  that  need,  the  helper 
of  all  that  flee  to  thee  for  succour,  the  life  of  them  that  believe,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; we  call  upon  thee  for  this  infant , that 
he , coming  to  thy  holy  baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  his  sins  by 
spiritual  regeneration.  Receive  him , O Lord,  as  thou  hast  promised 
by  thy  well-beloved  Son,  saying,  Ask,  and  ye  shall  have ; seek,  and 
ye  shall  find ; knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  So  give  now 
unto  us  that  ask  ; let  us  that  seek,  find ; open  the  gate  unto  us  that 
knock  ; that  this  infant  may  enjoy  the  everlasting  benediction  of  thy 
heavenly  washing,  and  may  come  to  the  eternal  kingdom  which  thou 
hast  promised  by  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  priest  stand  up,  and  shall  say. 

Hear  the  words  of  the  Gospel  written  by  St.  Mark,  in  the  tenth 
chapter,  at  the  thirteenth  verse  : 

“ They  brought  young  children  to  Christ,  that  he  should  touch 
them ; and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  But 
when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them, 
Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ; for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  Whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a little  child,  he  shall  not 
enter  therein.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them.1’ 

After  the  Gospel  is  read,  the  minister  shall  make  this  brief  exhortation  upon  the 

words  of  the  Gospel. 

Beloved,  ye  hear  in  this  Gospel  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
that  he  commanded  the  children  to  be  brought  unto  him ; how  he 
blamed  those  that  would  have  kept  them  from  him ; how  he  exhort- 
ed all  men  to  follow  their  innocency.  Ye  perceive  how  by  his  out- 
ward gesture  and  deed  he  declared  his  good-will  towards  them  ; for 
he  embraced  them  in  his  arms,  he  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them.  Doubt  ye  not,  therefore,  but  earnestly  believe,  that 
he  will  likewise  favourably  receive  this  present  infant ; that  he  will 
embrace  him  with  the  arms  of  his  mercy ; that  he  will  give  unto  him 
the  blessing  of  eternal  life,  and  make  him  partaker  of  his  everlasting 
kingdom.  Wherefore  we  being  thus  persuaded  of  the  good-will  of 
our  heavenly  Father  towards  this  infant , declared  by  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  nothing  doubting  but  that  he  favourably  alloweth  this 
charitable  work  of  ours,  in  bringing  this  irfant  to  his  holy  baptism, 
let  us  faithfully  and  devoutly  give  thanks  unto  him,  and  say, 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  heavenly  Father,  we  give  thee 
humble  thanks  that  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  call  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  thy  grace  and  faith  in  thee : increase  this  knowledge,  and 
confirm  this  faith  in  us  evermore.  Give  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  this  m- 
fant , that  he  may  be  born  again,  and  be  made  an  heir  of  everlasting 
salvation  ; through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  liveth  and  rcigneth 
with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 
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| Then  shall  the  priest  speak  unto  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  this  wise : 

I Dearly  beloved,  ye  have  brought  this  child  here  to  be  baptized  ; 
ye  have  prayed  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  vouchsafe  to  re- 
ceive him , to  release  him  of  his  sins,  to  sanctify  him  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  give  him  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  everlasting  life. 
You  have  heard  also,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  promised  also 
in  his  Gospel,  to  grant  all  these  things  that  ye  have  prayed  for ; 
which  promise  he  for  his  part  will  most  surely  keep  and  perform. 
Wherefore  after  this  promise  made  by  Christ,  this  infant  must  also 
faithfully,  for  his  part,  promise  by  you  that  are  his  sureties  (until  he 
come' of  age  to  take  it  upon  himself)  that  he  will  renounce  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  and  constantly  believe  God’s  holy  word,  and  obe- 
diently keep  his  commandments. 

I demand  therefore, 

Dost  thou,  in  the  name  of  this  child,  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous  de- 
sires of  the  same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,  so  that  thou  wilt 
not  follow  nor  be  led  by  them  ? 

Answ.  I renounce  them  all. 

Minister. 

Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  ? 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only -begotten  Son,  our  Lord:  and  that 
he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
that  he  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  bu- 
ried ; that  he  went  down  into  hell,  and  also  did  rise  again  the  third 
day  ; that  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  from  thence  shall  come  again,  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead? 

And  dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; the  holy  catholic 
church  ; the  communion  of  saints ; the  remission  of  sins ; the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh  ; and  everlasting  life  after  death  ? 

Answ.  All  this  I steadfastly  believe. 

Minister. 

Wilt  thou  then  be  baptized  in  this  faith  ? 

Answ.  This  is  my  desire. 

Minister. 

Wilt  thou  then  obediently  keep  God’s  holy  will  and  command 
ments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ? 

Answ.  I will. 

Then  the  priest  shall  say, 

O merciful  God,  grant  that  the  old  Adam  in  this  child  may  be  so 

i buried,  that  the  new  man  may  be  raised  up  in  him, . Amen. 

Grant  that  all  carnal  affections  may  die  in  him , and  that  all  things 
belonging  to  the  Spirit  may  live  and  grow  in  him.  Amen. 
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Grant  that  he  may  have  power  and  strength  to  have  victory,  and;  u 
to  triumph  against  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh.  Amen. 

Grant  that  whosoever  is  here  dedicated  to  thee  by  our  office  andi  ti 
ministry,  may  also  be  endued  with  heavenly  virtues,  and  everlast- 
ingly rewarded,  through  thy  mercy,  O blessed  Lord  God,  who  dost 
live  and  govern  all  things,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  whose  most  dearly  beloved  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  did  shed  out  of  his 
most  precious  side  both  water  and  blood,  and  gave  commandment 
to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  go  and  teach  all  nations,  and  bap- 
tize them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ; regard,  we  beseech  thee,  the  supplications  of  thy  con- 
gregation ; sanctify  this  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin  ; 
and  grant  that  this  child  now  to  be  baptized  therein,  may  receive 
the  fulness  of  thy  grace,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  thy  faith- 
ful and  elect  children;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Then  the  priest  shall  take  the  child  into  his  hands,  and  shall  say  to  the  godfathers 

and  godmothers. 

Name  this  child. 

And  then  naming  it  after  them  (if  they  shall  certify  him  that  the  child  may  well 
endure  it)  he  shall  dip  it  in  the  water  discreetly  and  warily,  saying, 

N.,  I baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

But  if  they  certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it,  say- 
ing the  aforesaid  words, 

N.,  I baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  priest  say, 

We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  Christ’s  flock,*  and 
do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  token  that  hereafter  he 
shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and 
manfully  to  fight  under  his  banner,  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the 
devil,  and  to  continue  Christ’s  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  his 
life’s  end.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  priest  say, 

Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is  regenerate 
and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ’s  church,  let  us  give  thanks  unto 
Almighty  God  for  these  benefits,  and  with  one  accord  make  our 
prayers  unto  him,  that  this  child  may  lead  the  rest  of  his  life  ac- 
cording to  this  beginning. 

Then  shall  be  said,  all  kneeling : 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven ; Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give 
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d I us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
j forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation;  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  Amen . 

J!  Then  shall  the  priest  say. 

We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath 
ij  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  re- 
sj  ceive  him  for  thine  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him 
Hi  into  thy  holy  church.  And  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to  grant,  that 
he  being  dead  unto  sin,  and  living  unto  righteousness,  and  being  bu- 
ried with  Christ  in  his  death,  may  crucify  the  old  man,  and  utterly 
abolish  the  whole  body  of  sin  : and  that  as  he  is  made  partaker  of 
the  death  of  thy  Son,  he  may  also  be  partaker  of  his  resurrection  ; 
so  that  finally,  with  the  residue  of  thy  holy  church,  he  may  be  an 
inheritor  of  thine  everlasting  kingdom,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Then,  all  standing  up,  the  priest  shall  say  to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  this 
exhortation  following : 

Forasmuch  as  this  child  hath  promised  by  you  his  sureties  to  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  his  works,  to  believe  in  God,  and  to  serve 
him  ; ye  must  remember  that  it  is  your  parts  and  duties  to  see  that 
this  infant  be  taught,  so  soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to  learn,  what  a 
solemn  vow,  promise,  and  profession,  he  hath  here  made  by  you. 
And  that  he  may  know  these  things  the  better,  ye  shall  call  upon 
him  to  hear  sermons  ; and  chiefly  ye  shall  provide  that  he  may  learn 
the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  all  other  things  which  a Christian  ought  to  know 
and  believe  to  his  soul’s  health  ; and  that  this  child  may  be  virtuous- 
ly brought  up  to  lead  a godly  and  Christian  life ; remembering  al- 
ways, that  baptism  doth  represent  unto  us  our  profession  ; which  is 
to  follow  the  example  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  to  be  made  like 
unto  him  ; that  as  he  died,  and  rose  again,  for  us ; so  should  we, 
who  are  baptized,  die  from  sin,  and  rise  again  unto  righteousness, 
continually  mortifying  all  our  evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  daily 
proceeding  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living. 

Then  shall  he  add,  and  say  : 

Ye  are  to  take  care  that  this  child  be  brought  to  the  bishop,  to  be 
confirmed  by  him,  so  soon  as  he  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  be 
farther  instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism  set  forth  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  certain,  by  God’s  word,  that  children  which  are  baptized,  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved. 

To  take  away  all  scruple  concerning  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  ; 
the  true  explication  thereof,  and  the  just  reasons  for  the  retaining  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  XXXth  Canon,  first  published  in  the  year  MDCIV. 


THE  MINISTRATION 


OF 

PRIVATE  BAPTISM  OF  CHILDREN 

IN  HOUSES. 

The  curate  of  the  parish  shall  often  admonish  the  people,  that  they  defer  not  the 
baptism  of  their  children  longer  than  the  first  or  second  Sunday  next  after  their 
birth,  or  othey  holy-day  falling  between,  unless  upon  a great  and  reasonable  cause, 
to  be  approved  by  the  curate. 

And  also  they  shall  warn  them  that,  without  like  great  cause  and  necessity,  they 
procure  not  their  children  to  be  baptized  at  home  in  their  own  houses.  But  when 
need  shall  compel  them  so  to  do,  then  baptism  shall  be  administered  on  this  fashion  : 

First ; let  the  minister  of  the  parish  (or,  in  his  absence,  any  other  lawful  minister 
that  can  be  procured)  with  them  that  are  present,  call  upon  God,  and  say  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  so  many  of  the  collects  appointed  to  be  said  before  in  the  form  of  Public 
Baptism,  as  the  time  and  present  exigence  will  suffer.  And  then,  the  child  being 
named  by  some  one  that  is  present,  the  minister  shall  pour  water  upon  it,  saying 
these  words : 

N.,  I baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

Then,  all  kneeling  down,  the  minister  shall  give  thanks  unto  God,  saying; 

We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath 
pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  re- 
ceive him  for  thine  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him 
into  thy  holy  church.  And  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to  grant,  that 
as  lie  is  now  made  partaker  of  the  death  of  thy  Son,  so  he  may  be 
also  of  his  resurrection  ; and  that  finally,  with  the  residue  of  thy 
saints,  he  may  inherit  thine  everlasting  kingdom,  through  the  same 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

And  let  them  not  doubt  but  that  the  child,  so  baptized,  is  lawfully  and  sufficient- 
ly baptized,  and  ought  not  to  be  baptized  again.  Yet,  nevertheless,  if  the  child, 
which  is  after  this  sort  baptized,  do  afterward  live,  it  is  expedient  that  it  be  brought 
into  the  church,  to  the  intent  that,  if  the  minister  of  the  same  parish  did  himself 
baptize  that  child,  the  congregation  may  be  certified  of  the  true  form  of  baptism  by 
him  privately  before  used. 


END  OF  VOLUME  1. 


Henry  Mozlefft  Printer , Derby. 
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